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PREFACE 


# , 


‘The ee social a cultural phenomenon with which ‘this special 
issue of The Annals is concerned has been aptly called “The Rediscovery of 
Death Since 1960” by French historian Michel Vovelle, a contributing author 
to this volume. The phenomenon is the exponential growth of interest in the 
subject of “death and dying” that has been occurring during the past fifteen: 
years in certain contemporaneous Western societies—above all, in the 


' United States, and various northern European countries, such as France, 


Great Britain, and the Netherlands. Philosopher Maurice Natanson has 
observed that: 


‘The injunction . . . “to philosophize is to learn how to die” is hardly characteristic 


of present-day philosophy, yet the questions which are implied by that injunction 


‘have returned to unsettle us. . . . How is death to be defined? What are the rights of 


the dying? Is abortion justified? Is euthanasia condonable? Is suicide defensible? Ir. a 
way, the oldest questions have returned not to haunt us butto . . . make us wonder 


_how it was possible that they ever departed. . 


The recent collective preoccupation with: death was largely unantici- 


pated. This is because it did not fit widely shared, scholarly and popular 


notions about expected developments in modern, Western, urban, 
industrialized, and secularized societies. Furthermore, it ran direczly 


` counter to the common assumption that death had become a “taboo topic” in 


contemporaneous Western culture— especially, in present-day American 
society, where the “denial of death” supposedly prevailed. ` 

The new interest in death that surfaced in the 1960s has not only persisted 
throughout the 1970s, it has expanded. As Michael Simpson has ironically 


> commented in his introduction to the fourth edition of his annotated - 


bibliography on Dying, Death and Grief: “Death is a very badly kept secret; 
such an unmentionable . . . topic that there are over, 750 books now in 
print asserting that we are ignoring the subject.’ 

This special issue of The Annals was planned to do more than contribute 


“still another series of assorted essays on death to what may already be an 


overabundant literature. The authors and articles were selected to suggest, 
in a mosaic-like way, that the concerned interest in death and dying is a 
manifold phenomenon and that its prominence:is partly attributable to a 
multiplicity of important social, cultural, and historical developments from 
which it has emerged. The papers in this, issue identify and analyze 
numerous sources and consequences of the “remarkable crescendo of . . . 


_ discussion about death and dying.” Individually and in aggregate they offer 


a multifaceted interpretation of the effervescence around death and dying 


1. Maurice Natanson, “The Nature of Death: Editorial (and Bibliography),” The Journal of 
Medicine and Philosophy, vol. 3, no. 1, March 1978, p. 1. 

2. Michael A. Simpson, Dying, Death and Grief: A Critically Annotated B ibliography and 
Source Book of Thanatology and Terminal Care (New York: Plenum Press, 1979), p. vii. 

3. Louis Lasagna, ‘ Deathwatch,” Te Sciences, December 1979, p. 17. 
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in various modern Western societies, and of the conspicuous degree.to 
yee American society is involved in this death-focussed ferment. 

‘ With the exception of George Gerbner’s “Notes on the Symbolic Function 


of Dying in the Mass Media,” modern medicine is a core consideration in all 


the articles. Doctors and nurses, patients and their families, medical science 
and technology, and hospitals ‘and nursing homes are singled out as key 
actors in present-day dying and death scenarios. The authors underscore the 


- fact that in societies of our type and stage of evolution, an increasing number 


of persons now go to their deaths at an advanced age, in the role of patients, 
afflicted with chronic diseases, cared for by doctors, nurses, and other 
medical personnel, treated by the procedures, medications, instruments, 


and machines that constitute the armamentarium of modern medicine, 


~ 


under the roof and inside the social system of a modern hospital. 
As Lewis Thomas points out in his introductory essay, dying is now largely 


‘an event “‘resérved for the very old, or for middle-aged patients who [have] 


reached the end of their long battles with cancer or heart disease or strokes,” 


' rather than of young people “overwhelmed by an infectious diseases lobar 
‘pneumonia, meningitis, septicemia, tuberculosis—for which [previously] 


there was no effective treatment of any kind.” Death at home, in a “death- 
bed” — once “a real place” —-with “the dying person . . . [knowing] where ° 
he was and when it was time to assemble the family and call for the priest,” 

is-now more a romantic image of bygone times than a description of 
contemporaneous reality. 

Robert Veatch and Ernest Tai estimate that seventy percent-of the deaths 
that occurred in the United States in 1976 took place in a hospital. Thomas, 
along with authors Harry Abram, Raymond Duff, A. G. M. Campbell, Otto 
Pollak, Veatch, Tai, and Vovelle remind us that most of the biomedical and’ 
public health advances that have contributed to these changes have taken 
place within the last 150 years. He can still hear the “zinging sound” of white 
curtains being pulled around bed after bed on the open wards of the big city 
hospital where he worked as a medical student, “only forty-odd years ago,” 
in an era of medicine when young deaths from infectious diseases were 


_commonplace parts of the daily round. 


The composite picture that the essays in this issue present is one of an © 
historico-medical juncture in which hospital- based physicians and nurses’ | 
have the primary responsibility for the care of terminally ill and dying 
patients, for the decisionmaking regarding what actions are and are not taken 
to ease their physical, and psychic suffering, to maintain them in life, to 
facilitate their death, and to inform them and their families about what is — 
happening at each stage of the life-to-death trajectory. Physicians are the 


'chief decisionmakers in this context. They also have the unique medical, 


legal, and moral right and obligation to “pronounce” death in the name of 
the society: that is, to ascertain. whether or not an individual has died,’ 
and to so declare. 

As Carol Germain and Constance Holden dinate: nurses are the profes- 
sionals principally involved in the bedside, “front lines” care of the dying. 


` These decisions and this caring take. place in a bureaucratically organized’ 


hospital world, spatially and socially separated from the home, the family, - 
and non-medical places of work, employing what Veatch and Tai describe as 
a “bewildering array” of professional and non-professional, medical and 


Aa 
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paramedical personnel: a universe that sociologist Eviatar Zerubavel has 

shown moves in a “continuous coverage” cycle, according to its own 

“central clocks.”4 This hospital world, where the greater part of dying takes 

place in societies like our’ own, is also the locus of powerful forms of life- 

saving and life-prolonging medical technology, of which the inténsive care 

unit is both the physical and symbolic quintessence. 

. On such units, as Duff and Campbell discuss, the most “heroic” modem 

medical treatment is concentrated and administered atthe very beginning of 
life (in special care nurseries and pediatric intensive care units, where they 

themselves work as pediatricians), as well as in later phases of the life-cycle. 
As they. point out, such specialized rooms of the modern hospital are not 

only filled with intricate machinery but also with questions: “To what extent 

should technology be used to extend life when doing so seems futile, 


perhaps brutal? Who should decide such questions? What options should 


be available?” | 

These questions imply, as does every essay.-in this volume, that the 
bruit around death and dying that has become so perceptible is, in part, an 
audible sign of various shifts and changes taking place in the way modern 
medicine and its practitioners relate to terminal illness and death, and to the 
care of patients immediately confronted with these ultimacies. 

More than in the recent past, physicians like Harry Abram and Lewis 
Thomas and nurses like Carol Germain are speaking and writing about the 
fact that although they see “more of it at first hand than anyone else in our 
kind of society,’ ' they are as “frightened and bewildered by the act of death 
as everyone else.” They often “go through the same’. . . stages of grief 
that their dying patients experience”; and, as Abram movingly documents 
and analyzes through his juxtaposed articles on “The Psychology of Chronic 
Illness” and his “Personal Narrative” on “Emotional Aspects of. Heart 
Disease,” their experiences and struggles with their “own illness and the 
inevitability of [their own] death” significantly affects the extent and the way 
they work with chronically and terminally ill patients. 

In this growing tendency to express and discuss more openly these aspects 
of their relationship to death and dying, physicians and, especially, nurses 
have been greatly influenced by the contributions of psychiatrist Elisabeth 
Kübler-Ross and her “staging theory.. . . model for dealing with the 
thoughts and feelings of the dying person” (Germain); and by nurse- 
physician Cicely Saunders, creator and director of the pioneering St. 
Christopher's Hospice in London forthe terminally ill. Germain and Holden 
document this in their articles, and they implicitly suggest that something 
like a death and dying movement may have developed to which Kübler- 
Ross is an advertent, and Saunders an inadvertent, charismatic leader. 

What Duff and Campbell term “moral. and ethical dilemmas” and “human 
ambiguity” associated with severe “illness, deformity, debilitation, dying 
and death”. are also emerging from the ‘ ‘remedy of silence” in which the 
medical profession has customarily: enveloped them. The article that Duff 
and Campbell published seven years ago in.the New England Journal of 
Medicine reporting that “among 299 consecutive infant deaths in the nursery 


4. Eviatar. Zerubavel, Patterns of Time in -Hospital Life: .A Sociological Perspective 
(Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1979), pp. 37-59, and 93—98. 
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where [they] worked, 43 (14%) P E from withholding or withdrawing 
treatment,” is testimony to this, as are the many reactions to it “from health 
professionals, lawyers, theologians, clergymen, psychologists, philosophers, 
` and the public’ that Duff and Campbell subsequently received, and that 
they analyze in their essay for this issue of THE ANNALS. 
Profession-wide shifts are becoming evident in the attitudes and behavior 
of physicians regarding disclosing the diagnosis and prognosis of their fatal 
illness to patients who are dying of cancer. Veatch and Tai survey a series of. 
studies that show ‘ ‘physicians are now more likely to inform dying patients 
of the truth than before,” and that this trend constitutes a new rapproche- 
ment with the long-standing tendency the vast majority of lay persons have | 
consistently expressed: namely, “the wish to be told.” . 
The emergence of the concept of the hospice in Great Britain, and the 
“fast-growing development of a hospice movement” in the United States. 
depicted by Holden, 'and also by Maurice De Wachter in his paper, “Is 
Death and Dying Merely An ‘Ethical’ Issue?,” are the most significant 
developments among the many current attempts to create institutional forms 
other than the hospital and the nursing home to care for the terminally ill. 
The hospice, Holden and De Wachter explain, is a “high-person, low- 
technology” setting in which emphasis is placed on the sociopsychological 
and existential needs of dying patients and their families, individually, and 
as units; new modes of pain control; and, on the transcendent Value and 
meaning that giving dedicated, loving care can have for the members of the 
_ medical team who offer it, as well as for the patients and families who 
receive it oo. 
In his article, De Wachter writes of still another cluster of activities con- 
cerned with terminal illness, dying, and death that has become prominent i in 
the past decade: groups organized around the option of < ‘voluntary 


- . euthanasia;” and the promotion of such innovations as the “Living Will,” 


through which persons may more clearly and bindingly convey to medical 
professionals involved in their care, and to their families, what treatment 
steps they do and do not want to have undertaken on their behalf when — 
they reach a certain point in a terminal illness. The particular case 
De Wachter examines is that of the Voluntary Euthanasia Association, and, 
: the Voluntary Euthanasia Foundation in the Netherlands’ which have 
their nonidentical counterparts in the Euthanasia. Society and the 
Euthanasia Education Fund in the United States. 

In their discussion of these and other developments concemed with the 
medical care of the mortally ill, the gravely impaired, and the dying, various 
of the contributing authors identify a number of phenomena they believe 
have influenced such changes. In addition to the evolution of medical 
science and technology already cited, and the demographic trends that have 
augmented the numeric importance of the elderly, the authors invoke the 
‘increased complexity and impersonality of the social system with which 
health and médical care are delivered; the high and rapidly growing cost of 
care, especially of the seriously and terminally ill and.the dying; certain 

“shifts in cultural beliefs, values and attitudes” of physicians, brought about 
in part by “the influx of younger medical school graduates [into] the 
physician ranks” (Veatch and Tai); the “major growth of professionalism in 
purse including strides toward professional autonomy ' (Germain); and, 
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senihonat alterations in the jay public’s outlook’ on health, illness, 


medicine, and the medical profession. The latter involves.changes in public 


emphasis “from illness to health, from thérapeutic to preventive medicine,. 


and from.the.dominance . . . of the doctor. to patients’ rights and greater 
control of the medical profession. .. . 5 Consumerism, something like a 


“self-care movement,’ and a “pro-truth cultural mood” (Veatch and Tai),. 


combined with a wave of disquietude about the * ‘iatrogenic’ ’ side-effects of 
vigorous and powerful forms of medical intervention in the human condi- 
tion, also seem to have. entered into the transformations in the public 
perspective on death and dying. 

_ Most of THE ANNALS authors agree that something beyond this may be 
happening. Since the 1960s, they suggest, in certain Western societies, 
dying and death, along with health, illness, and medicine have become 
(or rebecome) “primary symbolic media’”’® for expressing and grappling with 
“collective conscience” issues fundamental to these societies, and to the 
civilization of which they are mutually a part. Within this common frame- 
work, however, interesting cross-cultural differences are discernable. “For 
instance, one may ask why the American rediscovery of death [has] remained 
an affair of physicians, psychologists and sociologists, while France [has] 
preferred the historical approach?” (Vovelle). George Gerbner, Otto Pollak, 
and Vovelle all find significant emblematic clues-to the broader and deeper 
meaning of the current preoccupation with death in the collective imagery, 
symbolism, discourse, and “scripts” it has generated. Vovelle notes the 


frequency with which themes of “nostalgia for ‘this death we have losť,” of 


“tamed death,” and of. “Criés and Whispers” and Kiibler-Ross-like 
interviews with the dying and the dead appear as “representations.” George 
Gerbner spotlights the ways in which “death in the world of television 
is . . . embedded in [a] structure of violence, . . . [the] show of force, the 
ritualistic demonstration of power” that heighten a “sense of danger, in- 
security and distress.” And joining personal reflection on his lifetime of 
historic experience to an examination of the recent literature on aging and 
dying, Otto Pollak is struck by pervasive images of global war, atomic bombs, 
concentration camps, holocaust, . genocide, world depression, and of 
physical, psychic and social survivorship. 

' There is what De Wachter calls “an amalgam of religion and ethics” in 
these death-connected symbols and motifs, as well as of political and 
economic, medical and technological elements. In this complex blend, 
De Wachter, Pollak, and Vovelle all see indications of profound cultural 
crisis and change. Although its meaning and outcome are not yet clear, 
Michel Vovelle concludes that we should not underestimate the importance 
of what seems to be a “turning point in our history of death.” For, as has 
been the case in past eras (the end of the sixteenth and eighteenth centuries, 
for example), it may prove to be a “major barometer” of the fact thaz-in 
modern Western societies-like our own, an old “vision” is dying, and a new 
one is being born. 


5. kente C. Fox, “The Medicalization and Demedicalization of OEETN Society in John 
H. Knowles, ed., Doing Better and Feeling Worse: Heeii in the United States. New York: 
W., W. Norton & Co., Inc., 1977, p. 21. 

6; Ibid. ` 
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Dying as. Failurë ~ ` 
By LEWIS THOMAS 


ABSTRACT: With the changes over the past forty years in 
the way people die and in the ways they are cared for when 
ill, the attitudes toward death have changed. When death 

_ seemed a metaphysical event, it commanded a kind of respect. 
Today, with the process of dying protracted—sometimes for 
years —it seems an evidence of failure. ` 


Lewis Thomas is President of Memorial Sloan-Kettering Cancer Center in New 
York. s | 
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T IS TRUE, as everyone says 
_ J these days, that doctors do not 

know what to do about death. Pa- 
tients who are ‘known to-be dying 
are segregated as much as possible 
from all the others, and as the clini- 
cally unmistakable process of dying 
gets under way the doctors spend 
as little time in attendance as they 
can manage.. ` i 


What is not so generally recog- . 


nized is that doctors, especially 
young doctors, are as frightened and 
bewildered by the act of death as 
everyone else. When they avert their 
eyes it is not that they have lost 
interest; or find their attendance 
burdensome because wasteful of 
their talents; it is surely not because 
of occupational callousness. Al- 
though they are familiar with the 
business, seeing more of it at first 
‘hand then anyone else in our kind 
of society, they never become used 
to it. Death is shocking, dismaying, 
even terrifying. , 

‘A dying patient is'a kind of freak. 
It is the most unacceptable of all 
abnormalities, an offense against na- 
ture itself. 


Why is this? You'd think that this ` 


event, the most universal and in- 
evitable of all aspects of human life, 


would: be taken in professional. 


stride. Was it always like this? 

- I think not, although I cannot be 
sure. My own recollection of medi- 
cine at the time. when I was a 
medical student, in the mid-1930s, 
is hazy enough from this distance, 
but the thing I remember most 
clearly from the wards of the old 
Boston City Hospital is death as an’ 
everyday, everynight event, oc- 
curring up and down the open 
wards. The white curtains around 
each bed were usually kept drawn 
to one side, but when a death was 
_ about to‘occur the head nurse would 

make the rounds of the ward, mov- 


ing fast, pulling each curtain across 
the foot of every bed. I remember 
the zinging sound of those curtains 
being yanked across on their metal 
rings, bed after bed. It was a com- 
monplace ceremony, part of the 
working day. The sound’ was the 
sound of dying, and all the other 
patients, the day’s survivors, knew 
what it signified. 

The difference pont a modern. 
hospital, apart from the change from 
open wards to mostly private rooms, 
was in the age of the patients’. 
who died. Dying could occur, and 
did, at any age. It was not an event 
reserved for the very old, or for 
the middle-aged patients who had 
reached the end of their long battles 
with cancer or heart disease or 
strokes. Many of the patients who 
died on the open wards of the City 
Hospital were young people, over- 
whelmed by an infectious disease — 
lobar pneumonia, meningitis, septi- 
cemia, tuberculosis —for which there 
was no ‘effective treatment of any 
kind. 7 

The inevitability of death was 


‘plainer to see in those days. For a 


great many of the ordinary illnesses 
that brought patients into the hos- 


pital, dying was the expected out- 


come, beyond the control of any 
doctor. Death was more normal. 
This was only forty-odd years ago. 
There is a difference, and it is re- - 
flected’ in the emotional impact of 
death on everyone, doctors in- 


’ cluded. But it is nothing like the 


difference between this century in 
the western world and all previous _ 
periods of human existence. Sebas- 

tian Bach had.7 brothers and sisters, 
of whom only 3 survived into adult 
life; of Bach’s own 20 offspring, 11 
died in childhood. I do not know 
what destroyed so many 18th cen- 
tury children, for the records of 
medicine are imprecise; most likely, 
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_ it was the tubercle bacillus, the 
‘streptococcus and any number of 


other bacterial pathogens. It is only 


within the last 150 years that hu-. 


man beings have discovered that this 
kind of dying can be prevented — 
by sanitation, less crowding, plumb- 
ing, better housing, better nutri- 
tion, public health quarantine meas- 
ures and the like. 


In Bach’s time, death was a per- 


fectly normal event, part of the 
environment, expected, even looked 
forward to. He lived to be 65, and 
was called “Old Bach” by Frederick 
the Great when he improvised “The 
Musical Offering” three years earlier. 
Most of his immediate family, his 
friends, the residents of the various 


. prosperous towns where he lived, 


people in general, died young, 


Everyone knew about death at first ` 
- hand; there was nothing unfamiliar 


or even queer about the phenome- 
non. People seem to have known a 


‘ lot more about the process itself than 


is the case today. The “deathbed” 
was a real place, and the dying 
person usually knew where he was 
and when it was time, to assemble 
the family and call for the priest. 

It was easier, indeed necessary, 


-. to accept the idea of ‘an: afterlife, 


and the power of religion was 


amplified by the high visibility of 


dying, especially by the deaths of — 


so many young people. Bach's can- 
tatas are filled with reassurances 
about this matter, celebrations of the 
transitory nature of human life, the 
welcoming of death because of the 
reward to come. 

Today, the average span of human 
life in our ‘society stands at around 


‘73 years, the longest run at living 


yet achieved. Obviously, most of the 
dying is done by old people. It 


makes a different sort of problem ` 


for the human mind. Dying is not 
so’ often the tragic striking-down 


that it was; it is more like the end 
of a slow process of running-down, 
more like a slow collapse. We know 
about its inevitability, but we do nat 
have the same apprehension that it 
is there, waiting just around the 


. corner, ready to leap. 


And so we have come, just in the 
past 40 years, to view death as a- 
sort of failure, just as we now look at 
the process of aging itself as failure. 
We have lost, in this changed view, 
the old feeling of respect for dying, 
and all the awe. 

I do not know what we are doing 
to the first-hand experience of dying 
itself with our technology, but I sus- 
pect we may often be interfering 
with. an important process. The 
awareness of dying can be an 


‘extraordinary sensation, described 


from time to time.as a feeling of 
exaltation. In the days when tuber- 
culosis was the commonest disease, 
causing death after a prolonged, ex- 
hausting illness, doctors could tell 
when death was near by a remark- 
able change in the patient’s attitude. 
It was called “spes phthisica’’, the ` 
hope of the tuberculous, and it was 


.marked by a sense of tranquility 


and great peace, and something like 
pleasure. 

-= Dying is a process, I believe. I’m 
not sure of it, but I think so. ‘The 
organism seems to come apart in 
orderly stages. Sometimes patients 
know when the process has begun 
and they recognize the manifesta- 
tions before the doctor is aware of 
them. I’ve seen this happen a few 
times. Once, on rounds, I stood at the 


‘bedside of a middle-aged man who 


had just been brought to the hospital | 
with a coronary. He was lying in 
bed, propped up comfortably by 
pillows, and his chest pain had been 
relieved completely. The intern was 
describing the details of his con- 
dition, concluding that he seemed in 
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stable condition, that all vital signs 
were good, when the patient inter- 
rupted in a tone of mild, rather 
gentle protest: “But Doctor,” he said 
quietly but with absolute certainty, 
“T am dying; I’m going.” And so he 
did, within two hours. 
= Most of the time, it is not a bad. 
feeling. Sir William Osler wrote 
about it, pointing out that the popu- 
lar notion of death agony was a 
fiction; people died, at the moment 
of the dying, in tranquility. 
The act of dying was, at one time, 
a rather splendid event to behold, a 
great family occasion. Children grew 
-up knowing all about it, observing 
the event, over and over again in 
the normal process of growing into 
maturity. It took place at the end of 
a struggle, often a short fight, against 
infection. When it was the result of 
lobar pneumonia it would usually oc- 
‘cur after 10. days or so of violent 
illness, with shaking chills at the out- 
set, then incessant coughing, chest, 
pain, a high fever, and, finally, col- 
lapse into unconsciousness. But it 
was known that this: disease could 
be recovered from, and when re- 


© eovery-took place it did so all at 


once, in a spectacular episode called 
the “crisis.” This might happen, 
if the patient was lucky, oh any 
day from the seventh-on; suddenly, 
within a matter of a few hours, the 
temperature would cascade from 
105° down to normal, accompanied 
by profuse sweating, and the patient 
would, just as suddenly, be well 
again, ready to resume normal liv- 


ing. The crisis, we now know, 
was caused by the sudden appear- 
ance in the patient’s blood of anti- 
bodies against the capsular poly- 
saccharide of the pneumococcus, 
and as soon as this happened the 
bacteria were destroyed all at once. 
It was one of the triumphs of 
human biology, no longer observ- 
able in hospitals because of peni- 


_cillin’s capacity to kill off the bacteria 


at the onset: But before antibiotics, 
back in’ the days when medicine 
possessed no real technology for. 
treating infection, recovery from lobar 
pneumonia was the body’s’ own ac- 
complishment, and whether thé pa- 
tient lost out or survived it was a 


` spectacular display of combat. 


The time may come when medi- 
cine will have found out enough 
about disease mechanisms to think 
its way around all of today’s other 
lethal human diseases, as effectively 
as by the techniques for treating 
infection. We may be left then with 
no way of dying except by wearing 
out in old age, barring trauma. It 
will be the kind of event we now 
call natural death, ending the lives of 
very old people in their sleep. 

Meanwhile, we are -part way 


along. We have not lost our fear of. 
‘dying, nor our sense of its ultimate 
inevitability. But I am afraid that 


we . have lost something else— 
our respect for it. In a sense quite 
new to our culture we have be- 
come ashamed of death, and we try 
to hide it, or hide ourselves away 
from it. It is, to our way of think- 
ing, failure. , 


a 
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The Psychology of Chronic Illness 


By HARRY S. ABRAM, M.D. 


HRONIC ILLNESS encom- 
passes a variety of disorders 
and includes any impairment of 
bodily function over a period of 


‘time. Contrasted to an acute illness 


which is of limited duration the 


patient is faced with long standing | 


conflicts, adjustments, and psycho- 
social situations to which he must 
adapt. In this presentation I shall 
examine some of the modes of 
adaptation (or. maladaptation) to 
such physical illnesses as chronic 


heart. disease, renal failure, lung - 


disease, and diabetes mellitis. The 
meaning of the illness to the patient, 
defensive maneuvers for handling 
underlying psychological conflicts, 
reactions to the illness, and the 
attitudes of “care-giving’ personnel 
will receive particular attention. 
Although each patient looks upon 
his illness in an individual and 
there are some 
broad generalizations which can be 
drawn from observing and working 
with. chronic illness. Basically the 
patient perceives the illness as a 
threat to his bodily integrity. Thus, 
how the patient accepts this loss 
and the personal meaning of the loss 


‘to him become of prime importance. 


Secondarily, the illness ‘affects. the 
interpersonal aspects of his life and 


his relationship with the world about 


him. Life style often must change, 
and the illness or its treatment may 


place restrictions on the patient. 
These changes and restrictions. fre- 
quently become pivotal in the pa- 
tient’s overall adaptation and, as — 
commented upon later, at times lead 
to neurotic behavior. Likewise the’ 
patient’s physician, family, and 
others closely involved with him 
affect ‘and are affected by the 
patient’s illness. Their response to 
him may directly or. indirectly 
influence his adaptation in a sig- 
nificant fashion. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL DEFENSES OF THE 
CHRONICALLY ILL 


The threat to bodily integrity and 
the potential changes ensuing in life 
style and relations. with others give 
rise to conflicts and anxiéty which 
each patient handles unconsciously 
through various defensive maneu- 
vers. In discussing these mech- 
anisms it is important to note that 
they are unconscious and not volun- 
tarily employed’by the patient, nor 
are they as sharply delineated as I 
present them. Indeed they frequently 


overlap and one patient may use 


multiple defenses. 


Regression 


The patient reacts to the threat of 
his illness by adopting earlier modes 
of behavior which he at one time 


* Presented at the Fourth Annual Postgraduate Course in Diabetes, Nashville, Tennessee, 
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found comforting and useful. Al- 
though. regression has its adaptive 
purposes in acute illness! 
generally maladaptive in the chron- 
ically ill.2 Thus the overdependent 
‘and demanding patient (discussed 
later) has regressed to an infantile or 

- childlike form of behavior at which 
` time his needs for attention and love 
required immediate gratification. 


Sickness as a child was also often | 
- rewarded (for example, being al-’ 


lowed to stay home with mother and 
miss school). The need to be cared 
for and the opportunity to give up 
adult- responsibilities often become 
tempting alternatives in chronic ill- 


ness. In such instances we find the. 


regressed patient who relates in this 


childish, DERE and demand- 


ing fashion. 


Denial 


In using denial the patient eens 
out of his awareness the danger 
which the illness poses to his bodily, 
‘psychologic, and social functioning. 
Anxiety is handled by not allowing 
it to reach consciousness, and the 
patient avoids the conflict. by not 
intellectually or emotionally recog- 


nizing that it exists. Such a reaction 


has both maladaptive and adaptive 
features to it and (as with the other 
defense mechanisms) need not nec- 
essarily reach neurotic or psychotic 
_proportions. For example, denial 
may help one’s efficiency through 


_ keeping out of awareness all the, 
dangers daily confronting each of us. - 


Or the minimizing of anxiety may 


aid the rehabilitation of the patient . 


l. Abram H.S.: Psychological responses to 
illness and hospitalization. Psychosomatics 
10:218-224, 1969 .' -> 

2.. Abram H.S.: The paychelesy of physical 
illness as portrayed in Thomas. Mann’s The 
Magic Mountain. Arch Int Med 128:466—468, 
ala 
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with heart disease? However, if 
denial prevents the patient with 
cancer from seeking medical atten- 
tion or the chronic dialysis pa- 


‘tient’ from following a_ treatment 


regimen then. it becomes detri- 
mental and life threatening. 


I ntellectualization 


Here’ the patient employs an 
overly intellectual approach to his ` 
illness to conquer his anxiety. It is as ` 


‘if he is saying, ‘If I know: enough 


about my condition. it won't exist’. 
Through such a maneuver the ‘emo- 
tional sting’ is taken out of the illness 
and the threat which it represents. 
The patient who constantly reads 
about his illness and’ finds. it neces- 
sary-to have more knowledge about’ 
his condition than his nurses or 


. physicians may be doing soto master . 


his conflicts. Or some members of 
the medical profession may have 
initially. sought training in their > 
fields as a means of understanding 
and treating themselves. As with 
denial the- positive and negative 
aspects of. .intellectualization -are 
evident and depend. mainly upon 
how:.and to what.extent the patient ~ 
uses the defense. | 


Other defense mechanisms 


To avoid anxiety the donei 
ill patient also uses other defenses ` 


- such as projection, displacement and 


introjection. In projection the pa- 
tient blames others or the environ- 
ment for his illness. It is as if he is 
saying, ‘They caused it. It has 


.3. Hackett, T.P., Gere N.H.: Psycho- 


‘logical reaction. to life-threatening illness: 


acute myocardial infarction. Psychological 
Aspects of Stress (Abram H.S.,.Ed), Spring- 
field, Illinois, Charles C Thomas, ,1970 
4. Abram H.S.: Survival by machine: 
psychological aspects of chronic hemo- 
dialysis. Psychiat Med 1:37-50, 1970 ` 
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nothing really to do with me. I can 


really accept no responsibility for 


what happens’. Displacement refers 
to the mechanism for expressing 
anxiety by centering it upon a less 
threatening symptom than that which 


7 actually and severely afflicts the 


patient. For example a physics 
teacher with dementia became ex- 
cessively concerned with his bowels 
and constipation. Rather than be 
concerned with his failing memory 


_and inability to teach he fixed upon 


an organ system quite removed from 
his major deficit. With introjection 
the patient turns all feelings onto 
himself'in a self-punitive fashion. 
He feels. that he has caused his ill- 
ness and must be punished for it. A 
young man became quadraplegic, 
for example, following an automobile 


accident on the day of his graduation. 


from high school in which another 
driver was obviously at fault. Instead 
of expressing his anger and outrage 
over his situation and-the circum- 
stances of his accident he developed 
a depression of severe proportions 
blaming himself for the entire event. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL REACTIONS OF ` 
THE CHRONICALLY ILL- 


_The manner in which the patient 
uses the above defenses often 


determines his psychological re- 


sponses to his illness. Thus three 
common responses of depression, 
overdependency, and. nonadherence 
to the treatment regimen come up 
for brief comment in the discussion 
of defense mechanisms. 


Depression 


_ Feelings of hopelessness; sad- 
ness, and bleakness in one’s outlook 
on life and the future.are not uncom- 
mon in the chronically il] patient. If 
one looks upon depression as a reac-. 
tion to a loss, then depression in the 


chronically ill becomes related ‘to — 
the loss of bodily function and the 
curtailmeénts it places upon the pa- 
tient. Chronic dialysis often serves 
as a paradigm as it brings in bas- 
relief so many of the problems under 
discussion. The dialysis patient, for 
example, faces many losses: loss of 
his freedom and independence as-a 
result of his dependence upon the 


dialyzer and the dialysis personnel, 


dietary and fluids restrictions, loss of 
financial security resulting from the 
expense of the procedure and his in- 
ability to be fully employed, and loss 
of sexual potency which threatens 
his marriage and his role as the 
dominant male figure in the mar- 
riage. One may extrapolate such 
losses and feelings to’ the patient - 
with other chronic illnesses. A 
woman in her middle 30s - with 
Cushing’s disease of over 10 years’ 
duration, for example, developed a 
rather profound depression. It be- 
came evident that she had both feel- 
ings of loss and resentment related 
to her change in body image and con- 
cept of herselfas-no longer feminine 
in appearance. Her inability to per- 


. form ‘her housework (becausé of | 


lethargy), care for her children, and 
be an adequate sexual partner only 
added to her depression. 


Overdependency 


As noted earlier, there are some 
comforting aspects of illness which 
the patient finds difficult to relin- 
quish. Secondary gain in the form of : 
the attention the patient gains from 
his illness and his being able to give 
up certain life responsibilities may 
pull him away from health. His ill- 
ness becomes an unconscious ‘ex- 
cuse’ not to return to work, or the 
benefits of being taken care of out- 
weigh the need for independence. 
If a patient has conflicts related to 


G t 


independency versus dependency, 


the forced dependent position of his- 


illness may make it impossible for 


him to again be independent, and , 


the regressive, dependent trends 
become overwhelming. Some dialy- 
sis patients, again for example, are 
unable to resolve their dependency- 


independency conflicts, become ex-. 


cessively dependent upon the dialy- 
. sis regimen and unable to assume 

independency and the responsibility 
= of a mature life. Consequently they 
become more childlike, demanding, 


and difficult to please no matter what ' 


is done for them. 


Nonadherence to the regimen . 


This response takes various forms 


—from the diabetic who refuses to 


take his insulin to the chronic 
dialysand who rejects treatment in a 
drive toward self-destruction.® Moti- 
vation for these types of behavior 
varies. For some it represents a form 
of denial (‘I’m not really sick. So 
why should I take the.medicine?’). 
For others it is an expression ‘of 
independence, albeit excessive and 
inappropriate (‘Ill show those doc- 


tors who’s boss. Why should I do 


what they say?’). Still for others it 
becomes a mode of expressing anger 
(‘To hell with those people! Why 
should I take their medicine? y; or a 
cry. for help. Concerning the latter, 
an adolescent renal. transplant pa- 
tient with a chaotic social situation 
stopped taking his immunosuppres- 
‘sive medication. Only when he came 
to the hospital with hematuria did he 
' then receive’ psychiatric help after 
being referred by his nephrologist. 
Finally nonadherence represents a 
last attempt to withdraw from a pain- 
ful and seemingly endless situation 


5. Abram H.S.: Suicidal behavior in chronic 
_ dialysis patients. Am J Psychiat 127: 1199- 
1204, 1971 
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sùch as occurs with some chronic 


dialysis patients. 


ATTITUDES OF “CARE-GIVING’ 
PERSONNEL 


In working with chronic illness it 
becomes apparent that the patient’s 
physician, nurses, family, and others 
closely involved with him signifi- 
cantly affect his course, both posi- 
tively and negatively. 


Overconcern and involvement 


`- At times overconcern and involve- 


. ment can impede adaptation to an 


illness and encourage neurotic atti- 
tudes. Such involvement may stimu- 
late regressive tendencies with the 
patient’s soon noting, ‘If they (the 
physicians, nurses, family, etc.) take 
care of me, why should I do anything 
myself?’. Or the physician’s over- 
concern for the patient may aggravate 
neurotic concerns of the patient, ‘I 
must really be sick if my doctor is 
that worried about me’. Finally some 
patients will do anything in their 
power to thwart what they consider 
their physician’s wishes. Thus if 
they perceive him as too eager for 
them to do well they will do just the 
opposite. 

Physicians, as well as others, in- 
volved with -patient care, should 
examine their motives in their rela- 
tionship with patients. If they have 
an inordinate need to ‘cure’ every- 
one and look upon a patient who 
does not do well as representing a 
personal affront to their ability as a 
physician (or nurse, etc.), it may well 
interfere with effective treatment. 
For example, a surgeon spoke of a 
patient who had a stormy convales- 
cence following a severe accident as 
‘personally insulting’ him by ‘refus- ` 


| ing to get better’. Other physicians 


may identify too strongly with a pa- 


AR: 
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tient and become overprotective, 
particularly if the relationship goes 
on over a number of years and the 
physician becomes ‘attached’ to the 
patient in the role of mother or father. . 


` Anger and rejection 


At the other end of the spectrum, 
but not necessarily unrelated; are 
feelings of anger and rejection which 
drive medical personnel away from 
their patients. For the need to over- 
protect is also a reaction toward 
unacceptable hostility, or if the pa- 
tient does not go along with the 
physician’s or nurses’ wishes for the 
patient to “get well’, they may react 
with anger and rejection. Once more 
turning to chronic dialysis as a 
paradigm, one encounters physicians 
who select patients for this life-or- 
death treatment on the basis of their 
ability to ‘cooperate’. And indeed 
there have been incidents of patients 
being taken off dialysis (in essence 
signing their death warrants) be- 
cause of their ‘uncooperativeness’. 
Rather than trying to understand the 
anger- or the reasons for it building 
up between patient and physician, 
an avoidance and ultimately a rejec- 
tion phenomenon comes into play 
which the physician then rationalizes 


being a ‘bad apple’. 


Lack of sensitivity 


This issue is a delicate one and 
yet is the basis for establishing a 
therapeutic relationship with the 
chronically ill patient. It requires 
an understanding of the psycho- 
logical meaning of the illness to the 
patient and the underlying conflicts 
which could lead to regression and 
other forms of maladaption discussed. 


-eatlier. A lack of sensitivity to the 


psychological issues compounds the 
concerns of the patient and further 


hampers rehabilitation. For example, 
if there is no recognition of a patient’s 
dependency conflicts and the sec- 
ondary .gain involved in. the ill- 
ness, the physician can foster ‘in- 
validism by his overconcern and 
protective needs. Or if a patient is 
neurotically obsessed with his ill- 
ness the physician by his enthusiasm . 
and preoccupation with the physical 
aspects only reinforces the patient’s 
bodily doubts by repeated examina- 
tions or inappropriate remarks. For 
example, a young woman with 
rheumatoid arthritis had adjusted 
well to her disease in spite of an 
obsessive preoccupation with the 
appearance of her joints. A physician 
remarked to her that her hands were 
‘classical’ for rheumatoid arthritis 


and suggested that he demonstrate 


them to a class of medical students. 
Her obsessions increased and tem- 
porarily incapacitated her- until she 
could assimilate this tactless remark. 
There are. positive therapeutic 


-and prophylactic measures which all 


involved in the patient’s care can 
employ. In sum they consist of 
understanding and putting into use . 
some of the principles covered in 
this presentation: 

l. Recognition that the patient . 


as related entirely to the patient’s ‘ does react to his illness with defenses 


that are unconscious and serve a 
purpose (to. control anxiety) can 


reduce negativistic attitudes toward 


him.. Thus regression, projection, 
etc., become comprehensible phe- 
nomena. If the reasons behind the 
patient’s behavior are understand- 
able, he is less likely to be labeled - 
a ‘crock’, or a ‘turkey’, and avoided 
by medical personnel. 

2. A realistic approach to a pa- 


_tient’s illness with an attempt to 


minimize the dependency and sec- 
ondary gain allow the patient to lead ` 
a more fruitful and adaptive life. . 
Overconcern and protectiveness to 
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‘ease - the physician’s or family’s 
anxiety may only increase the pa- 
' tient’s inherent. anxiety over his 
illness. 

_ 3. Medical personnel, neii 
the physician, should be aware of 
their motivation in the care of the 
chronically ill. If a physician must 
‘cure’ his patients. to prove his 
omnipotence, keep them dependent 
upon him to satisfy his own needs, 
or cause them overconcermn because 


of his anxieties, his patients may | 


suffer unnecessarily. 


i ’ 


SUMMARY 


. Psychological responses to chronic 
illness take a variety of forms. In 
. order to work therapeutically with 
this group of patients one must have 
an understanding of the meaning of 
the illness to the patient and the 
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_ unconscious conflicts associated with 


it, as well as insight into one’s 
motivation and needs for treating the 
chronically ill. The patient perceives 
his illness as a threat to his bodily ` 
integrity and functioning which 
interferes with his interpersonal 
relations and. world about him. 


- Regression, denial, and intellectual- 


ization, along with projection, dis- 
placement and introjection, are com- 
mon defense mechanisms for hand- - 
ling the anxiety associated with the 
illness. Typical responses are de- 


: pression, overdependency and non- 


adherence to the regimen. In order 
to treat effectively these patients the 
medical personnel must. relate to 
them ina manner which does not ag- 
gravate the patient’s dependency 
needs, the secondary gain, and pre- 
occupation sometimes associated 
with the illness. 


ZE : 
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Emotional Aspects af Heart Disease: 
A Personal Narrative 


By Harry S. ABRAM, M.D. 


ABSTRACT: It is not particularly profound to note that one’s 
choice of a proféssional career is related to unconscious 
motivational forces, and that a desire to. become a physician 
may ‘stem from a wish to conquer one’s own illness and the 

` inevitability of death. Once one becomes a physician his 
personal experience with illness may, but not by means 
necessarily, place him in the position of being empathetic 
with the sick patient. My purpose in this particular narrative 

` is to review my experience with a life-long illness and to relate 
it to my longstanding psychiatric. interest and work with 
patients with chronic disease. I trust the confessional quality 
will be instructive and not taken as maudlin: or pseudo- 
Proustian. 
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Y EARLY memories of acquir- 

` ing heart disease, if indeed 
my aortic valvular disease is on a 
rheumatic as.opposed to a congenital 
basis, are neither striking nor vivid. 
'I remember vague and distant 
episodes of joint pains and sore 
throats, the former described by my 
- parents and family doctor as “grow- 
ing pains” and the latter as incon- 
sequential (and in those prepeni- 
cillin days went untreated). One 
summer at camp as a pre-adolescent 
I first became aware of having “‘a 
murmur’ when the physician, in an 
alarming fashion, forbade my partici- 
pation. in any physical activities. 
This experience established two 
persisting themes for years to come 
in my life: the effect of the phy- 
sician’s reaction upon my sense of 
well-being and the symbolism in- 
volved in having something “wrong” 
with one’s heart. Although the word 
“murmur had no special meaning at 
that time to me, 
-became pervasive in my life. Rather 


_than a “softand gentle utterance” it. 


grew into a “half-suppressed or 
muttered complaint.” 
When I returned home my parents, 


took me to a cardiologist, as a` 


response F suspect to the camp 
physician’s restraints upon my sum- 
mer activities. As a young adolescent 
and budding Portnoy I was racked 
with feelings of insecurity, doubts 
about my self-image, and over- 
whelmed (as well as guilt-ridden) by 
stirring sexual impulses. To have 
further burdens thrown upon me by. 
the summer isolation and concerns 
about my body added to my many 
‘conflicts inherent in an already 
tumultuous phase | of life. Inter- 


l. Websters New Collegiate Dictionary, 
G. & C. Merriam Co., Springfield, Mass., 
1975. 


it .insidiously | 
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estingly, my only .memory of the 
initial evaluation is that of the 
cardiologist feeling my femoral 
pulses and my fear that he would 
discover my avid and sinful mas- 
turbatory habits. I suspect the fear 
was also related to his discovering an 
undescended testicle, the implica- 
tions of which I will discuss later. 
Although I have espoused in my 
writings’™ that sexual symbolism is - 
minimal in heart patients and that 
the heart represents instead the 
fountainhead of life, the relationship 
between sex and the heart is obvious. 
in this early memory fragment. 

The cardiologist proved reassuring. 
and placed no restrictions upon me. . 
Even though I would describe my- 
self as more of an athletic supporter 
than an athlete, I did participate in’. 


‘solitary sports such as long distance 


running (usually by bringing up the 
rear) and tennis. My contacts with 


‘the cardiologist were minimal during ` 


this period of my. life. His effect upon’ 
me must have been positive as I 
remember little concern with my 
heart during my preparatory school 
and college years. In college a 
physician detected my murmur and 
modified my physical education 
requirement. I was not bothered by 
this action, as it removed me from 
smelly locker rooms and gave me 
more time to study. I remember, 
however, sporadic attacks of par- 
oxysmal auricular tachycardia while . 
playing tennis, Having my pulse 


2. H.S. ArT, Adaptation to Open Heart 
Surgery: A Psychiatric Study of Response to 
the Threat of Death, Amer. J. of Psychiat., 
122, pp. 659-668, 1965. 

3. H. S. Abram, Psychological Reactions to 
Cardiac Operations: An Historical Perspec- 
tive, Int. J. Psychiat. in Med., 1 » Pp. 277-294, 
1970. 

4. H: S. Abram, Psychotic Reactions after 
Cardiac Surgery: A Critical Review, Sem. in 
Psychiat., 3; pp. 70-78, 1971. 
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suddenly race at 150 beats per 


- minute was puzzling and frighten- 


ing. I intuitively, and. perhaps 
erroneously and superstitiously, 
stopped playing tennis forever. 


MEDICAL SCHOOL 


' After entering medical school I 
again established contact with the 
cardiologist my family had consulted 
after ‘my return from camp. My 


` preoccupation with heart disease 


was also minimal during those years. 


Retrospectively I suspect my attitude 


was related to that of the cardiologist 
who was a warm, reassuring and 
fatherly sort of person. In his rela- 
tionship with me he decried over- 
indulgence in one’s illness ‘and 
encouraged a vigorous life approach. 
I remember this cardiologist with 


- gratitude and fondness. Beginning 


with his first examination in my 
early adolescence it would have 


- been easy for him to have turned me 


into a fullfledged neurotic cardiac 


cripple, a condition to which I am- 


highly susceptible as I shall discuss 
later. Rather, his vitalism allowed 


me to develop and proceed with my . 


life plans. 

In medical school my major reac- 
tion to my illness was that of 
curiosity and serving as a specimen 
for examination by other students in 
physical diagnosis courses. I seemed 
to objectify my heart lesion and, 


‘‘perhaps through this form of ex- 


ternalization, to handle my fears 
about it. Thus I became interested 
in my pulse pressure, whether I 
had a Corrigan pulse, and so forth. 
It was almost as if I became proud 
of the murmur, as it gave me some- 
thing to show off to other medical 
students ‘and separated me from 
them by being physically different. 
Years later I wrote a paper on 


Thomas Mann’s The Magic Moun- 
tain’, emphasizing the neurotic 
gains from physical illness and the 
potential for patients to glorify 
disease. 

Another bodily defect which in- 
creasingly captured my attention 
during this period of my life was an 
undescended testicle. Although this 
condition had caused many sexual 
anxieties, it was only as a medical 
student that I learned of the in- 


creased likelihood of malignancy in 


such testes and the controversy over, 
the necessity for surgical removal. 
Unfortunately, neither my parents 
nor my family physician discussed 
with me this abnormality and its 
significance, as indeed they had not 
about my heart murmur. A type of 
mutual denial seemed to exist in . 
which no one (including myself) felt 
comfortable enough to talk openly 
about it. Consequently my anxieties 
and fantasies heightened, especially 
as I grew older and realized that 
other boys appeared to have some- 
thing which I did not. To account 
for the absence’ of the testicle I 
surmised that either the two had 
grown together or that I had had a 


- secret operation as an infant to 


remove one (with the scrotal median 
raphe representing the scar). 

I do not bring out these fantasies 
to explore their unconscious sexual 
meaning but to point out how faulty 
conceptions ‘harbored by patients 
could readily be alleviated by direct 
communication between doctor (or - 
parents) and patient. For example, a 
successful and basically psycho- 


- logically healthy middle-aged busi- 
. nessman reluctantly told me that for ` 


5. H. S. Abram, The Psychology. of Physical 
Illness as Portrayed in Thomas Mann’s The 
Magic Mountain, Arch. of Int. Med., 128, 
pp. 466-468, 1971. 


years he was convinced he was a. 


homosexual because his nipples 
were inverted and was greatly re- 
lieved when I told him otherwise. 
My father’s refusal of an operation 
because of an ironic misinterpreta- 


.tion is another example of miscon- 
. ception and superstitious belief. A 
_. physician-relative whom he greatly 


respected once told him to “never 


have an exploratory operation; if the 
` doctors don’t know what’s wrong 


with you, don’t let them open you 
up.” Years later he was hospitalized 


after a severe attack of pancreatitis. 


After discovering gall bladder dis- 
ease, his physician requested a 
surgical opinion. The surgeon ad- 
vised a cholecystomy and bluntly 
told my father “We’ll have to take 
out your gall bladder and also 
explore your common duct.” No 


‘amount of explanation’ could then 


persuade my father that “exploration 
of the common duct” 
different from an exploratory lapa- 
rotomy. He refused the operation 
and left the hospital. Several months 
later his family physician was finally 
able to convince him of the necessity 
of the operation. .His postoperative 
course was stormy, culminating ina 
gram negative bacterial endocarditis 
which damaged his already defec- 
tive mitral valve and nitimately led 
to his death. 


My second point in this derenin 


into the undescended testis (the first 
being bodily fantasies) is concerned 


with the doctor-patient relationship, 
specifically when the patient is a. 


doctor. As. a medical student I 
quickly learned of the increased 


possibility of malignancy in un- 


descended testicles and became 
obsessed with whether I should 
have mine removed. I consulted a 
urologist who gave me the available 
medical literature on the subject and 


‘suggested I make the decision. 


was totally: 
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Being so personally involved, . I 
found this feat impossible and finally - 
asked an unbiased internist for’ 
advice. On his recommendations I 
had the operation. My anxiety dis- 
appeared when the pathologist re- 
ported a .benign and markedly 
atrophic testis. 

Retrospectively, my sig ENN 
patient experience and my treatment 
of physicians as patients have under- 
scored how important it is that the 
physician treat another physician as 
a patient and that he not assume that 
his colleague’s medical knowledge 


-makes him any more aware of his 


condition. Indeed it may be to his- 
detriment and bring about the con- 
verse. I find myself so emotionally 
involved with my heart disease that 
I distort medical facts and cannot 
rely upon my own judgment in deal- 
ing with it. Contrariwise some 
cardiologists in their relations with 
me have placed me in the'role of a 
physician colleague rather than a 
patient and have failed to realize 
that my anxieties are as troublesome 
to me as (if not moreso) those of 
other patients are to them. 

The full impact of my disease did 
not hit me until I married and along 
with the assumption of responsi- 
bilities of raising a family, I tried to 
buy life insurance. One of.the most 
harassing elements in my life has 
centered around my difficulties in 
obtaining insurance. As a'statistic I 
represent a poor risk. And for insur- 
ance companies interested in mak- 
ing money rather than the welfare of 
individual lives I am persona non 
grata. Their attitudes have raised 
psychological havoc with me and do 
not-aid in fortifying any modicum 
of denial which I attempt to main- 
tain. Although I have obtained in- | 
surance through group policies and 
cognitively comprehend the insur- 
ance industry’s position, it still 


t 
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grates upon me emotionally. Cer- - 
„tainly from a social viewpoint and 


the well-being of the family of the 
patient with a potentially catastrophic 
illness, their position is repre- 


l hensible, 


CONCLUSIONS 


My narrative so far spans the first 


twenty-five years of my life. Since ` 


that time I have established myself 
in academia and raised 5 children. 
During. these last twenty years I 
struggled with my professional iden- 


tity and ambitions, completed seven 


years of psychoanalytic training, had 


twice-yearly examinations .by car- 


diologists, had one bout of question- 
able.subacute bacterial endocarditis 
and six years ago changed academic 
positions. In my personal analysis 
(four years of driving 250 miles twice 
weekly to spend four hours on the 
couch talking about my innermost 
thoughts and feelings) I worked 


diligently at understanding the un- 


conscious underpinnings to my. per- 
sonality, including my adaptation to 
my heart disease. I must state in all 
fairness the analysis did little to help 
me accept my illness or to come to 
grips with many of my obsessional 


fears about it. I have concluded that 
my heart disease is a part of me and’ 
that my anxieties about it will 


always be with me. They are never 
completely out of my mind. If one 
could titrate my levels of anxiety, 
however, they would be found to 
rise precipitously in the Fall and 
Spring at the time of my cardiology 
appointments. Specifically, my fears 


_at those times center around whether 


the time for open heart surgery is 
approaching. As my clinical writings 
discuss in detail, the symbolism and 
realism of the operation lies directly 
with the heart as the be-all and 
end-all of life itself. 


3 


The interactions between me and 
two cardiologists over the last 15 
years (following the retirement of 
the cardiologist my parents first 


- consulted) exemplify several sides 


of the doctor-patient relationship. 
One related in an overprotective 
manner and inadvertently placed a . 
modern “hex” upon me. I point out 
these reactions not in a critical 
fashion but rather to emphasize 
typical responses of some physicians 
to patients. Undoubtedly he was an 


- honest man and had my best interests 


“at heart.” When he initially ex- 
amined me about fifteen years ago he 
advised me that in ten years. my 
aortic valve would need replacing. 
After thase years had elapsed he 
predicted that within five years I 
would require the operation. Thus 
over these years I have lived with 
the threat of surgery. It is as if I had 
a hex put on me in a similar fashion 
to the phenomenon of voodoo death 
described so vividly by Walter 
Cannon.’ 

I expect. that the cardiologist, 
aside from basing his prognostica- 
tions upon his clinical judgment, 
was also placing himself in the 
omnipotent role of deciding my fate. 


. Whether there was an element of 


sadism in his prediction is hard to 
comment upon. Certainly his ap- 
proach has added misery to my lite. 
At the least he appears overly. 
protective and cautious. He may 
have been covering himself to 
relieve his own anxiety without 
considering mine. The latter situa-. 
tion is somewhat analogous to a 


_ recent paper on “Pascal's Wager and 


‘the Hanging of Crepe.’ If the 


physician predicts the time of a 


< 6. W. B., Cannon, “Voodoo” death, Psycho- 
som. Med., 19, pp. 182-190, 1957. 

7. M. Siegler, Pascal’s Wager and the 
Hanging of Crepe, New Eng. J. of Monier 
pp. 853--857, 1975. 


“16. 


terminally ill patient’s death and is 


correct, the family extols his accuracy. 


-~ Ifhe is wrong and the patient lives, 


he is praised for extending the 
‘patient’s life. Thus he has a “no lose” 
situation similar to Pascal’s wager 
about ‘God. That is, if one believes 
in God and an afterlife, and indeed 
such is the case, he “wins.” If such 
‘ is not so, what does one lose ‘by 
having. believed? ` 


Part of his overprotectiveness — 
probably also stemmed from a 


fatherly attitude and his affection for 
me. My hospitalization for treatment 


for possible subacute bacterial endo- 


carditis, in retrospect, may have 
been unnecessary, At the time I was 


under significant psychological stress 


_ associated with my psychoanalytic 
training, started running a low grade 
fever and having some aig 
malaise after a -winter “cold.” 

spite. of repeated negative blood 
cultures and no new physical find- 
ings (with an unchanged heart 
murmur) I received six weeks of 
intensive parental antibiotic therapy. 
Although there may well have been 
no other choice than to treat me,.I 
still wonder if.the physician’s feel- 
ings about me interfered with his 


objectivity.. When I decided to. 


change academic positions some five 
years ago, requiring a ‘move . to 
another state, he discouraged me 
from doing so. He thought it was 
time for me to “slow down” and 
advised that the stresses of a move 
would be detrimental to my health: 
His opinion intensified my conflicts, 
dn that I was considerably thwarted 
in my job; slowing down in the 
midst of my creative years and 
lessening my responsibilities to a 
growing family seemed unwarranted. 
I therefore asked two other cardiolo- 
gists to review my situation regard- 
ing the move. Both agreed that my 
cardiac condition was stable, and 


~~ 
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that it may well create more emo- 
tional pressure to stay under circum- 
stances in which I was so miserable. 

Nonetheless, the move proved 
traumatic. Undoubtedly the dire 
prediction by my cardiologist, in 
spite of its being refuted by the other - 
two, did not help. My first two 
encounters with physicians com- 
pounded my anxieties. A few days 
after getting settled in my new posi- 
tion, I met the cardiologist to whom 
I had now been referred (and whom 
I had known superficially previously) 
in a department store; his first off- 
hand comments to me were, “I 
received your records from Dr. X. 
Have you ever had a cardiac’ 
catheterization?” I decided on the 
spot not to make an appointment 
with him but to seek out another 
cardiologist elsewhere and to havea 


n. yearly physical examination by a 
‘local internist. In my first office 


encounter with the latter he asked 
me while listening to my heart, 
“Why did you move here?” 

Over the past five years I have 
traveled to another city annually for 
consultation and reassurance from 
my third cardiologist (the first being 
the one I had seen as ‘an early © 
adolescent and the second the 
cardiologist before my move). I find 
the present relationship. excep- 
tionally. strong in that he listens to 
me, shows warmth and interest, is 
honest in his approach, encourages 
me to proceed with an active life, 
gives me hope, pulls no punches ' 


“and yet does so in a manner which is 


not alarming, and is.sensitive to my - 
fears. Perhaps the relationship is 
best described in excerpts.from two ` 
letters exchanged by us after a visit 


-with him: 


(My letter to him). “T continue to 
regard myself as living under the ' 
Sword of Damocles, but as the years 


gò by I also begin to see how 


$- 


r] 


yr 


eee 


neüjoüt ` and ere such an 
attitude is. I do ‘not believe I will 
ever totally adapt to it and begin to 
think that perhaps in essence worry- 
ing about my heart becomes a way 
of life for me. As each year goes by 
I damn myself for all the unneces- 


‘sary concern I've had, and yet I face 


the coming year with new doubts — 
a vicious circle which gets me 
nowhere! I cannot tell you why I feel 


“ft: 
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much if you aren’t able to disregard 


any cardiac threat as successfully as 
a stupid man 'might be able to. If 
and when the time should ever come 
for considering cardiac surgery, it 
will not be a threat but an oppor- 
tunity to ensure your future, anc 
with the risk much closer to an old 
gall bladder operation than to the 


- derring-do cardiac surgery of ten or 


my pulse or dread the prospect of . 


surgery except to relate it to a basic. 


fear of death and viewing the heart 
as the symbolic fountain of life, a 
fear and a symbolic meaning which 
I believe are present in all men. 
“Nevertheless I forge ahead and 
try to remain as creative as possible. 
I do get that menopausal feeling 
that life is passing me by and that as 
a medical student to whom I feel 
quite close told me, ‘You’re not 


taking the time to smell the flowers.’ 


As I mentioned to you I will be 
ready psychologically when or if you 
have ‘to blow the whistle.’ But I want 


to get as much responsibility as- 
. possible behind me before that time 


comes. If that time then does come I 


‘ will place all my energies and will 


upon getting through the operation 
and continuing a productive life 
after it.’ 

(His reply to me. ) “I was delighted 
at the way you were able to talk 
about your concerns and I suppose 
my main argument with you, if I 
dare, is to contradict your psychiatric 
evaluation of yourself. It would be 


obviously unrealistic not to be con- ` 


cerned about your heart; and I really 
feel you’ve been handling this quite 
well ...a Sword of Damocles 
perhaps, but all the time it’s getting 
smaller, and- the thread is being 
repaired by pretty stout cord, and 


were getting better and better- 


helmets to put on your head.” 
. you shouldn’t wony too 


l 


twenty years ago.” 
The remaining chapters to this 
personal saga are unwritten and un- 


‘known. My blood’ pressure runs 


stable at around 140/60-70; :my 
heart size and _ electrocardiogram 
reveal moderate left ventricular 
hypertrophy, and I now have a grade 
3 aortic diastolic and systolic mur-. 
mur. Over the years my pure. aortic 
regurgitation has evolved into a 
lesion associated with stenosis which 
perhaps has some compensatory 
factors. I am generally asymptomatic 
and lead an active life. Under stress 
I note extrasystolic beats which lead 
to more anxiety. I know nowhere to 
go with my anxiety than to live with 
it oy by day. 


HEART mise Ge. 
A MOTIVATING FACTOR 


What do I as a psychiatrist see 
as lessons coming from this narrative? 
First, from a positive viewpoint, I 
look upon my heart disease as a 
motivating factor in my life which 


has driven me toward trying to 


understand how patients cope with 
physical diseases. It has given me an 
appreciation of life and a desire to 
accomplish year by. year as much as I 
can, to read and to strive toward 
relationships based upon trust and 

honesty. Some patients with phys- — 
ical illnesses with whom I have 
worked psychotherapeutically tell 
me of a special grasp I seem to have 
of their problems. Undoubtedly they 
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are sensing my identification with 
them and ability to experience their 
suffering as if it were my own. My 
writings express not only what I 


observe in them but how I relate it 
to myself.’ 


AGONY ‘OF LIVING WITH. 
HEART DISEASE © 


Second, and more negatively, I 
feel the agony of living with heart 
disease. Denial, the most prevalent 
defense mechanism used by patients: 
with somatic illness, seems lacking 
in me. I see the worst and dread 
heart surgery and death from one day 
to the next. Do I wish such a course 
and do I protest too much? My 
middle age leaves me depressed, 
and I wonder what I have missed in 
life, what I’ could have done, what I 


have- accomplished, how I have. 


failed, and what is left. Do I dread 


death for fear of annihilation and. 


nothingness or the separation from 
loved ones and the loss I will inflict 
~- upon them? I suspect both.. 


Have some of the physicians with - 


whom I have had contact unwittingly 
added to my burden through their 
attitudes toward me? I think’ so. 
Physicians do not make particularly 
_ good patients. I have enough knowl- 
edge to be fearful of my condition 
but cannot be objective .or have 
enough clinical knowledge to evalu- 
ate my own status. Nor should I be 
_ expected to do so. The physician 


8. H.S. Abram, The Psychology of Chronic 
Illness, J. of Chr. Dis. 25, pp. 659-664, 1972. 
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cannot impose his insecurities or 
conflicts upon his patient. who 
already has enough to deal with. 
Likewise the physician treating a 
physician cannot allow his feelings ° 
about a colleague to interfere with ` 


-his therapeutic perspective. And he 


must be aware of and sensitive to 
the spécial difficulties involved in 


such Se MDE: 


SUMNARY 


Itis difficult to end this discussion 
as I do not really know where I stand 
with my.heart disease or within my 
life span. Obviously no man knows 
the latter and death awaits us all. 
Have I indulged myself in self-pity, 
given in to the neurotic regressive 
pulls associated with illness (per- . 


haps aided by the attitudes of some 
of my physicians), in the midst of a 


middle-aged depression, or am I 
denying that heart surgery and 
possible death lurk close by? My 
heart disease may have made me and 
may well destroy me. The agonizing 
and horrible death of my father from 
the complications of mitral insuf- - 
ficiency, culminating in a paronoid 


_ [sic] psychosis and intractible heart 


failure, is impossible for me to forget. 
He refused cardiac surgery. I will _ 
not if it becomes necessary. Other- 
wise or until then I trudge through 


‘life doing the best I can. Needless to 


say my missionary plea remains one 
of humanism in medicine and for 
sensitivity to the psychological suf- 


' fering of patients. 
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Moral and Ethical Dilemmas: Seven Years into the 
Debate About Human Ambiguity 


By RAYMOND S. DUFF and A. G. M. CAMPBELL 


ABSTRACT: Developments in modern medical technology 
force many questions upon the health professions and the 
public. To what.extent should technology be used to extend 
life when doing so seems futile, perhaps brutal? Who should 
decide such questions? What options should be available? 

_. Conditions in which such questions arise are often chaotic 
because of the nature of illness and treatment and because 
many extremely important issues in life have been poorly 
deliberated by the health professions and the public. This 
essay is an attempt to clarify some of the issues. 
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N ARTICLE published behe. 


authors in 1973 in The New Eng- 
land Journal. of Medicine repoited 
that among 299 consecutive infant 
deaths in the nursery where they 
worked, 43 (14 percent) resulted from 
withholding or_ withdrawing treat- 


ment.! All of the 43 babies were af- 


flicted severely by one or a combina- 
tion of conditions: congenital anom- 
alies, prematurity, birth injuries, and 
assorted acquired maladies. ` Even 
with maximal, heroic treatment, most 
had a very poor chance of survival 
beyond a few hours or days. Thus, 


treatment, often abusive and always . 
expensive, also seemed futile. In ad-. 


dition, all were believed to have a 
bleak or hopeless outlook regarding 
quality of life. These facts coupled 
with concerns about financial and 
other family burdens prompted par- 
ents, physicians, nurses, social work- 
ers, clergymen, and others involved 
in deciding care to view treatment 
as imprudent. As we knew was com- 
mon practice, life was preferred to 
the end for most and death was ac- 
cepted for a few. There were some 


inescapable feelings of doubt about ` 


the decisions in both cases. 

The approach we took to deciding 
care is an ancient one probably used 
often in medicine although until 


recently rarely discussed publicly, at’ 


least in regard to the choice of death. 
It can be stated as follows. Health 
personnel are members of a service 
profession whose primary aim isto 
help patients and families cope with 
‘ biological and related problems. To 
do this, they use professional, pa- 
tient, and family standards to decide 
behavioral alternatives. 
which may be known also as values, 


l. Raymond S. Duff and A. G: M. Camp- 
bell, “Moral and Ethical Dilemmas in the 
Special ‘Care Nursery,” The New England 
Journal of Medicine 289 (October 1973), 
' pp. 890-894. 


Standards,. 


include facts, beliefs, ‘and feelings. 


As examples one may hear in discus- 
sions about care: “The condition of 
this baby’s brain is: normal, severely 
damaged, or not known.” “The prog- 
nosis is believed to be: good, medi- 
ocre, poor, or in doubt.” “I feel with 
God’s help our family can cope with 
the trials of living -with our handi- 
capped child, God's giftto us.” “Given 
the severity of handicap, the limits 
of treatment, the costs of care, and 
the emotional drain on our family, 
neither for the baby nor for the family 
is it right to fight for his life. We 
believe God wants him back.” 
Implicit in such assertions is an. 
acknowledgement that patients and 
families influence one another in such 
profound ways that care will almost 
always be defective if either the pa- 
tient or the family is ignored. It 
should be noted here that, in general, 
the greatest meaning in life is realized 
in intimate family relationships where . 
social and sexual unions set the 
foundations for courtship, marriage, 
reproduction, child .support and 
socialization, succor in illness and 
old age, and memorial after death. 
There.are reasons why people weep ` 
at weddings as well as funerals, and 
often in doctors’ offices and hospitals. 
One by one or in small groups, they 
sense what for them is the range of 
human experience and realize the 
limits of life and of means to enhance 
it. They have definite ideas, often 
ingenious, about allocating their: 
limited financial and other resources 
so that tyrannies of the ill over the 
well and the well over the ill may 


‘be minimized. 


In order to clarify. issues and to 


understand and apply standards con- 


sistently, patients, families, and 
health professionals must exchange 
information freely about biological 


states, values, and family situations; 
and they must decide quite openly. 
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In most cases of doubt about care, 
health professionals must be guided 
primarily by patient and family values 
to ensure that professional behavior 


‘is really caring.? Since much healing 


must begin within those who are 


' sick or troubled, there is really no 


better way. With a few exceptions, 
where paternalistic power or that of 
the courts was used, it was accepted 
that families (almost always the par- 


` ents) more than any others would 


represent the patient's best interests. 
Support for this is found in numerous 
accounts of parent behavior, in ob- 
servations of family efforts on behalf 
of their ill members, and in reports 
of genetically determined altruistic 
behavior in many species including 
man. ar 

“Human ambiguity,” a term used 
by Preston when referring to illness, 
deformity, debilitation, dying, and 
death is a constant threat to all people.‘ 
Eventually, it becomes a reality for 
all. Social roles are altered and per- 


sons often become confused over ' 


such questions as: What should the 
ill or handicapped be expected to 
do? What should others do for them? 
Decisions about those who are ex- 
pected to recover from illness present 
no problems; decisions about the 


dying or severely handicapped are 


problematic. 
Of course, one way of:seemingly 


2. Milton Mayeroff, On Caring (New York: 
Harper and Row, 1971). 

3. Edward O. Wilson, Sociobiology: The 
New Synthesis (Cambridge, MA: Harvard 


University Press, 1975). 
_ 4, Preston examined in detail thé problems 
of well persons in contact.with the ill. He used 


the word “ambiguity” because of much con- 
fusion about social roles. During chronic ill- 
ness or transitional states (as when persons 
become corpses), these roles are especially 
problematic. Ronald Preston, The Dilemmas 
of Care: Nursing and Social Adaptation to 


the Deformed, the Disabled and the Aged 
(New York: Elsevier Buphishing Company, . 


1979). : oe ar j E 
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coping with severe ambiguity is not 
to see it. Illness may be denied or 
the prognosis for the patient, the. 
family, and future generations may 
be ignored as acts of “care” dominate 
the scene. Fear of death may be 
“overcome” through faith in an after- 
life. Some defense against ambiguity 
may be achieved through pretending 


.that only God or the fates decide 


issues of life and death. Yet, in the | 
real world intervention in these mat- 
ters is the rule, and someone must 


‘deal with the problems of ambiguity 


and of intervention and with the 
consequences of both. This isa multi- 
dimensional problem of vast com- 


plexity. 
One aspect of this steblen:| is pro- 


fessional autonomy which tends to 


be high. Professionals often are 
revered because of their expertise 
and their intimate involvement with 
human bodies and persons when 


- dependency is inevitable, autonomy 


reduced, and decisions often awe-. 
some. In dealing with birth, injury. 
illness, dying, death, or bereavement. 
patient and family preferences may 
be unknown or ignored. From ob- 
servations of patient care for a genera- 
tion or longer, we have come to be- 
lieve that in dealing with morbidity 


‘and mortality the public and health 


professionals may have relied too 


_heavily upon professional standards, 


specifically those based on medical 
technology. Several benefits then 
are maximized. For health profes- 
sionals, money and career enhancing 
rewards are provided. For patients 
and families, the many benefits af 
technology are theirs: some diseases 
are controlled or eliminated, misery 
is reduced, and death is postponed. 
Yet, technology, despite its impres- 


sive gains and great benefits, ulti- 


5. See comments to follow about genetic 
“contagion.” 
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mately offers no solution to the 
mysteries of mortality and it often 
- provides only a trade-off of dubious 
value: one morbid mis ery in exchange 
for another. 


Another difhouley in deciding care | 


concerns patient. incompetence. 


_ | While itis customary for family mem- 


bers to participate in these decisions, 
conflict of interest is common. Since 
death often will ease family burdens 
and the sick may leave an inheritance, 
one person’s death may benefit 
others. Of note here also is the risk 
of genetic “contagion,” through re- 
production, leading some to believe 
that particular potential persons 
should not come into being because 
they would be too great a burden 
to themselves or others. Despite 
these social implications or perhaps 
because of them, some physicians 
narrow the scope of their interests 
by saying, “I’m only concerned with 
this patient’s interests. I cannot 
solve family or societal problems.” 
In a somewhat similar manner, Ram- 
sey warned that “patient policy” 

questions (that is, how. the patient 
should be cared for) and “public 
policy” questions (such as how much 
- the family or society can or should 


be expected to do) should be sepa- ` 


rated. 

Using an elitist ethical theory, Fost 
proposed one way of doing this by 
challenging custody when the family 
does not agree to professional plans 
for care. While these maneuvers 


may help in analyzing issues, they 


may aggravate problems as key in- 
dividuals lose power over decisions 


and thus behave in a rigid, hélpless, 


even cynical manner. This may be 


6. Paul Ramsey, The Patient as Person 
(New Haven: Yale ‘University Press, 1970); 
Norman Fost, “Ethical Problems in Pedi- 
atrics,” Current Problems in Pediatrics, vol. 


6, ed. Louis Gluck (Chicago: Year Book | 


Medical Publisher, 1976). 
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seen when treatment of a child is’ 
carried out against parents’ wishes. 
Parents may become angry because 
they feel the choice was wrong both 
for their child and themselves. But _ 
they rarely. express their anger be- 
cause they become. guilt-ridden for 
having wishes which appear brutal. 
(and in fact may be), though on care- 
ful examination may be. reasonable 
and right. Parents.and those who 
share their agonies are extremely - 
vulnerable to attacks by those -who 
emphasize appearances. | 
. Putting appearances aside, the 
ironies become more clear. From re- 
search into adult diseases, and from 


“serving as pediatricians advising 


families about care of sick or mal- 
formed infants, it was learned that 
decisions based primarily on techni- — 
cal’ considerations and made by 
prudent, compassionate, and compe- 


: tent professionals often prompted 


behavior which was chiefly.an acting 
out of patient or family frenzy, all 
parties, of course, hoping for good 
results.” But the results might be 
abusive, costly treatment for the pa- 
tient and oppressive, chronic sorrow 
for the. family. The 1973 article was 
written because it was felt that deal- 
ing with this irony openly was neces- 
sary not only to improve technical 
aspects of care but to encourage 
people who were coping with living 
and dying to draw upon essential 


_ strengths derived often or only from 


personal, family, religious, or other . 
sources. ; 


RESPONSE TO THE 1973 ARTICLE 
The article attracted considerable 


-attention from health professionals, 


lawyers, theologians, clergymen, 


‘psychologists, philosophers, and the 


7.. Raymond S. Duffand August B. Hollings- 
head, Sickness and Society (New York: Harper 


and Row; 1968). 


s 
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public. It has been republished sev- | 
eral times in the United States and, 
-abroad.® Related articles requested 


by editors have been written, and 
numerous presentations have been 
made to academic, governmental, and 
lay groups. Many interviews have 
been given to the news media. Pub- 
lished reactions in general were ap- 
preciative of its contributions. Most 
authors realized that we had simply 
acknowledged the need for some 


latitude in decisionmaking in order ` 


to cope with common human predica- 
ments. Two called our behavior 
“courageous civil disobedience.’ 
Of course, some. disagreed with 
the policy of decisionmaking we pro- 


posed, and a few distorted or falsified 


8. Our article was published as a chapter 
in each of the following books: Richard 
Nicholson, ed:, Documentation in Medical 
Ethics (London: The Society for the Study of 
Medical Ethics, 1975); Thomas A. Shannon, 
ed., Bioethics (New York: Paulist Press, 
1976); Stanley Joel Reiser, Arthur J. Dyck and 
William J. Curran, eds., Ethics in Medicine 
(Cambridge, MA: The Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology Press, 1977); Denise J. Horan 
and Daniel Mall, eds., 
Euthanasia (Washington, DC: University 
Publications of America, 1977); Robert H. 
Mnookin, ed., Child, Family, State: Cases and 
Materials on Children and the Law (Boston: 


_ Little Brown, 1978). 
9. Examples include: Beverly Kelsey, “Shall. 


These Children Live? A Conversation with 
Dr. Raymond S. Duff,” Reflection 72 (January 
1975), pp. 4-10; Raymond S. Duff and A. G. M. 
Campbell, “On Deciding the Care of Severely 
Handicapped or Dying Persons with Particular 
Reference to Infants,” Pediatrics 57 (1976), 

pp. 487-493; Raymond $. Duff, “On Deciding 
the Use of the Family Commons,” Develop- 
mental Disabilities: Psychological.and Social 
Implications, Daniel Bergsma and Ann 'E. 
Pulver, eds., (New York: Alan R. Liss, 1976), 
pp. 73-84; and Raymond S. Duff, On Choosing 
Death, presented before the Senate Health 
Subcommittee, Edward M. Kennedy, Chair- 
man, June 11, 1974. 

10. Edward H. Madden and Peter Hare, 
“Civil Disobedience in Health Services,” in 
Encyclopedia in Bicethics, Warren T. Reich, 
ed. (New York: Free Press, 1978), pp. 159-162. 


of Pediatrics, 


Death, Dying, and ` 


our report. In a chapter of a volume 
edited by Horan and Mall, both identi- 
fied with the “prolife”. movement, 
Dr. Eugene F. Diamond (Professor 
Loyola University, 
Stritch School of Medicine) described 
the case of a child with Down’s 
syndrome (also known as mongolism) 
and bowel obstruction who was por- 
trayed in a film made by the Kennedy 


‘Foundation."! No operation was per- 


formed and the child who could not 
be fed died at 15 days of age from 
starvation and dehydration. Then, 
Diamond wrote, “As if to further 
desensitize the public to the oceur- 
rence of such managementin medical 


‘circles, the Yale-New Haven Medical 


Center reported a series of 43 similar 
cases on their newborn service in 
The New England Journal of Medi- 
cine.” This quotation is extremely 
misleading or simply untrue (see first 
paragraph of this article or our report 


which describes decisionmaking in 


a wide variety of situations, most 
haying a much poorer prognosis. than 
is the case in Down’s syndrome). 

` Nevertheless, Diamond’s distortion 
has been reflected by C. Everett Koop 


(Professor of Surgery, University of 


Pennsylvania) who is well known . 
not only for his excellence as a sur- 
geon but for his crusading political- 


1]. All cells in the bodiés of persons with l 
Down’s syndrome have a chromosomal ab- 
normality which is associated commonly with 


_ heart, intestinal, brain, and other organ dis- 


eases. Such individuals are moderately to 


' severely retarded so that lifelong dependency 
‘on others for basic needs is usual. Also, 50 


percent of conceptions by parents with Down’s 
syndrome are expected to have Down's 
syndrome. 

12. Eugene F. Diamond, “The Deformed 
Child’s Right to Life,” in Dying, Death, and 
Euthanasia, Dennis J. Horan and Daniel 
Mall, eds. (Washington, DC: University Publi- 
cations of America, 1977), pp. 127—138. 

13. C. Everett Koop, “The Sanctity of Life,” 
Journal of the Medical Society of New ret 


T (January 1978), pp. 62-69. 
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religious views which some physi- 
cians find offensive.'4 The same 
-distortion has been quoted in the 
Congressional Record by Senator 


Jesse Helms. But Koop goes further. 


than Diamond. In a tirade against us, 


’. he wrote, “Duff and Campbell .. . 


acknowledge that they starved to 
_ death 14 percent of the population 
of their newborn inténsive care unit 
over a 2-year period.” That statement 
is false. It does a disservice to the 
public and the profession, and in our 
view is libelous of us and the institu- 
tion in which we worked. To date, 
responses to our protests about this 
abuse consist of escape of the issues, 
accusatory polemics, or silence. 

In the year after publication, 102 
letters commenting on the article 
were received. Seventy-seven per- 
cent of authors, about equally repre- 
sentative of medicine, nursing, clergy, 


law, education, psychology, philos- 


ophy, and the public approved of the 
proposed ways of deciding. care 
chiefly on humanitarian grounds. Of 
the 23 percent whose authors disap- 
proved, about halfrepresented a pro- 
life ideology. The others believed 
with little or no reservation that 
available technology. should be ap- 
plied in hope of defeating disease 


or death. Sentiments often were’ 


strong. Examples opposed to allowing 
children to die included: 


I can’t believe it yet—a doctor possessed 
by the devil and patients (sic) that must 
also be possessed! How can anyone in 


his right mind agree to murder a de- 
formed child? 


Isn't it bad enough that so many physi-’ 


_ cians haye become wealthy off the flesh 
' of man by abortion? Ten years ago, you 


14. For example, see: David J. Meltz, “Let- 
ter to the Editor,” Journal of the Medical 
Society of New Jersey 75 (March 1978). 

15. Congressional Record, $.:9696-—9697 
26 June 1978. 


life? Thanks for nothing!” 


two would have been sentenced to 
prision, and rightly so, along with those 
so called doctors that practice feticide. 


‘According to the Holy Scripture, thou 


shalt not kill. You are doing what Hitler 
did. God help you both.. I will pray that 
the light will open your eyes and save 
you from a fate. which is worse than - 
death. You are not fit to bear the name 

“doctor.” I wonder. what kind of mercy 
God will have on you! 


No words could adiquately (sic) express 
our sorrow or anger or disgust at you and 
this abominable and condemnatory mur- 


. der of yours. God, have mercy on this 


man’s soul, I pray sincerely through Holy 
Mary. There is a hell, Mr. If you don’t 
think so, you better read the Bible some- 
time. SOON! 


Support of what we proposed came 


from several sources. A pediatrician 


wrote, “I am glad for the wide pub- 
licity because of the painful decisions 
the conscientious physician has to 
bear alone against the innuendo and ° 
criticisms of his colleagues and the 
displeasure of nurses and adminis- 
tration. It is a good first step in bring- 


‘ing the problem out in the open.” 


An unidentified writer said, “Bless 
you both. Such courage! Right. to 
Another. 
wrote; “When the Great Man calls . 
you up for an accounting, Pm sure 
he will let you in. Don’t let hate mail 
get to you. America needs more real 
human beings.” Still another wrote, 
“You must have beautiful big hearts 
with guts to match, plus wisdom. We 
need your kind.” From the Depart- 
ment of Medical Ethics of the Ameri- 
can Medical Association, the follow- 
ing note was received: “Your excellent 
paper needed writing. You and your 
colleagues did a splendid job.” 
A woman wrote: “A very. good 
friend of mine from Philadelphia 
once told me that her mother always 
told the family doctor when he came 
to deliver one of her children, ‘If _ 


y- 


à s 
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there’s something wrong with it, don’t 
tie the cord.’ She lived in a small 
midwestern town. I suppose, before 
the rise of modern medicine,.a lot 
of women and their doctors solved 
problems when they were small and 
I don’t think God ever held it against 
them if the solution was made with 


a pure heart. Man’s laws have to be 
loose enough to permit God to work’ 
, in the hearts that make decisions. I, 


for one, am glad that you have faced 
the decisions as you have and laid 
the burden open before sociéty which 
will have to face it, too.” This senti- 
ment summarized -the feelings of the 
majority of persons who responded, 
and a similar feeling was expressed 
by parents of children in our intensive 


- care unit. 


Many parents lephora to indi- 


cate their support of a policy which 


they believed could protect their 
children from too much or too little 
technological intervention and them- 


.selves from excessive, pointless op- 
pression. No decline in admissions. 
_ or referrals to our intensive care unit 


was experienced: over the ensuing 
years. Rather, as perinatal services 
developed in collaboration with other 
departments, referrals continued to 
increase even though the birth rate 
declined. 


PROFESSIONAL AND IDEOLOGICAL: 
DOMINANCE OF DECISIONMAKING 


In dealing with ambiguity, medi-” 


cal practitioners have a long tradition 


` of helping and exploiting sick per- 
‘sons and their families. While from 


limited knowledge helping has al- 
ways been problematic, exploitation 
has been easy because patient and 
family helplessness’ and often ig- 
norance have prompted the growth 
of professional paternalism in which 
there is a bias held by physicians, 


patients, and families alike that when 


there is doubt about a choice, the 


. doctor should decide because he 


“knows best.” Since doubt is in- 
evitable, paternalism has developed 
even though throughout most of man’s 
history practitioners have had little 
power to heal and, in fact, may not 
have known best. The original code 
of ethics of the American Medical 
Association (1847), based largely on 
the paternalism of the profession in 
eighteenth century Britain, included 
the following statement concerning 
the duties of physicians to their pa- 
tients: “They should study, in their 
deportment, so to unite tenderness 


‘with firmness, and condescension 


with authority as to inspire the minds 


‘of their patients with gratitude, re- 


spect and confidence.’*® Since the 
resulting bias of optimism may make 
people feel better and may be bene- . 
ficial in combating disease, some pa- 
tients may have insisted upon such 
arelationship. Optimism may be sup- 
ported by belief in a healer, whether 
or not factual grounds for the belief 
exist. This charlatan-engendering 
influence, a constant threat to the 
healing arts throughout the ages, 
was summarized by Shaw: “If you 
cannot have what you believe in, you 
must believe in what you have.” " 
And, believing, people often sur- 
render their autonomy to profes- 
sionals. We commonly refer to a sick 
person as “Doctor Jones’s patient” 
(implying ownership) or say that he 
is “under doctor’s orders.” 

Perhaps professional control is 
most evident when the patient is 
anesthetized and undergoing surgery 
while his family dutifully keeps vigil, 


16. Stanley Joel Reiser, Arthur J. Dyck, and 
William J. Curran, eds., Ethics in Medicine 
(Cambridge, MA: The Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology Press, 1977), pp. 26—34. 

17. George: Bernard Shaw, The Doctor's 
Dilemma (Baltimore: Penguin Books, 1941), 
p. 10. : 
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elsewhere. The family is kept remote 


from the operating room to reduce « 


the risk of infection. That is the rea- 
son given, although it is not'sufficient, 
since family members easily can be 
taught sterile techniques and how to 
keep out of the way. A reason not 
given is to avoid the consequences 


of errors or clumsiness being de- 


tected. Concealment is an attempt to 
control, for all persons, the fear of 
helplessness, an aspect which per- 


haps must be suppressed by all to . 
keep terror distant. 


Professional 
dominance is ensured in other situa- 
tions.by various techniques of con- 


_ trolling the flow of information. Eva-. 
sions, half-truths, or lies may be em- 


ployed particularly to support hope 
for the dying person or his family. - 

With the best of intentions, patients, 
families, and professional persons 
may conspire to create an illusion of 
hope even though such behavior 
causes mistrust, isolates one person 
from another—the patient being most 


isolated of all—and thus undermines 
any chance for hope founded upon: 
“bumble heroism)” 


Preston argues 
that such heroism, essentially reli- 
gious in nature, involves acceptance 
of the apparently inevitable when 
any other choice in view of existing 
realities seems pointless.!® Many find 
in this heroism that euthanasia is 


. preferred on the ground that coerced 


living can be as tyrannical as coerced 
dying. Truly patient centered ethics 


call for such a policy when the dis-. 


ease torments but does not kill and 


when treatment cannot heal and may - 


be brutal. 

An example of this is spina a bifida, 
a major anomaly of the spinal cord 
and vertebrae which commonly is 
associated with orthopedic, neuro- 
logical, urological, gastrointestinal, 


18. Ronald Preston, The Dilemmas of Care 
(New. York: Elsevier Press, 1979). 
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and other problems. Reasoning about 


‘the most severe forms of spina bifida 


often goes as follows. Without treat- 
ment, the child may die, or live, but 
in a more miserable way than if he’ 
were treated. With treatment, he will 
probably live but his disease and 
treatment may be so great a burden 
to himself and his family that _ 
the family and all advisors feel the 
best moral choice is to kill the baby. 
The awesomeness of this seems ex- 
ceeded only in the claim that the 
choice need not be faced by Peopie 
who care. 

But the profession, at jesi in its 
organizations, is not much concerned 
with. patient or family centered ethics. 
What it calls codes of ethics, in fact, 
are mostly self-serving rules of pro- 
fessional .etiquette. For example, 
Chapman found no written source of . 
patient centered ethics for the pro- 
fession of medicine; and in the care. 
of dying persons this deficiency is 
glaring.’® What one can find are oc- 


casional pleas by individual practi- 


tioners for patient centered ethics 
which include euthanasia as an in- 
tegral part of good care.?° 

We also found in a recent study 
of pediatricians in the New Haven 
area that euthanasia was viewed 
quite favorably, Passive euthanasia 
(“letting a child die”) was approved 


‘by 98 percent. Active euthanasia 


(killing) was viewed favorably by 39. 
percent, with mixed feelings by 28 


‘percent, and opposed by 33 percent. 


There was a relationship between 
pediatrician performance ratings?! 


19. Carleton B. Chapman, “On the Defini- 
tion and Teaching of the Medical Ethic,” The - 
New England Journal of Medicine 301 (20 
September 1979), pp. 630-634. 

20. T. E. Hammond, “Euthanasia,” Practi- 
tioner 132 (1934), pp. 485—494. 

21. Catherine E. Ross and Raymond S. Duff, 
“Quality of Outpatient. Pediatric Care: The 
Influence of Physicians’ Background, Sociali- 


- gation, and Work/Information Environment 


ok 
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and attitude —the higher the rating, 
the more likely the attitude toward 
euthanasia would be positive.” How- 
ever, from fear of the law or attacks 
by dogmatists which might hurt or 
cripple practice, there was little 


interest in making these feelings 
explicit. Thus, 
central issues in care were. and are’ 


by default, many 


ignored. 
Organized medicine, in effect, has 
joined most organized religions and 


the state in opposition to a’coherent. 


policy of living as one wishes at the 
end of life, if that includes planned 
dying.” In so doing, it has largely 
abandoned thoughtful consideration 
of the care of severely handicapped 
or dying persons and their families. 
One result is that the law has little 
guidance on this issue. The conse- 
quent ironies led Maguire to describe 
homicide laws as “laggardly.’’™ 


Reiser suggests this whole state of 


affairs was brought about because, 
“until this time, incurable disease 
and death meant defeat for the physi- 
cian as well as for the patient: both 


appeared to prefer the remedy of 


silence. 5 
In silence about the real issues, 
there is tolerance of folly and some- 


times, enormous, unnecessary suf- 


on Performance,” Journal of Health and 
Social Behavior 19 ‘December 1978), pp. 
348-360. 

22. Unpublished finding from a 5-year study 
of pediatric practice by R. S. Duff, Alan 
Meyers, Ronald Angoff, and others. Supported 


by a grant from the Robert Wood Johnson ` 


Foundation, Princeton, New Jersey. 

23. This point has been developed much 
more fully by the authors and other con- 
tributors in Ethical Issues Relating to Life 
and Death, ed. John Ladd, (New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1979). 

24. Daniel C. Maguire, Death by Choice 
(Garden City: Doubleday, 1974), pp. 22-54. 

25. Stanley Joel Reiser, Arthur J. Dyck and 
William J. Curran, Ethics in Medicine (Cam- 
bridge, MA: The Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology Press, 1977), p. 493. 


fering such as Duffand Hollingshead 
reported for adults*® and the Stinson 


parents recently deseribed for their 


own child.?’ The Stinson baby, suf- 
fering from extensive complications 
of severe prematurity, was treated 
for six months despite protests of his 


‘parents that this choice was not right 


for their baby or themselves. Then 


he died, leaving the parents with a- 


deep sense of resentment and regret 
not only about the treatment but 


‘about physician behavior which, 


through silence or evasion, was cal- 


culated to control decisions by mis- 


leading the parents when necessary. 
The administration of the hospital in 


‘which the Stinson baby was cared 


for defended the care on the ground 
that devoted staff behaving as they 
did were making progress in treating 
all patients. 

The values here are of two kinds: 
certain enhancement of careers of 
health professionals; and, through 
research, not-so-certain improvement 
of the health and well-being of the 
children with similar illnesses in the 
future. By its nature, research yields 


uncertain results. The point here is 


that the Stinson baby and his unwill- 
ing family were used as means to 
these ends, the morality of which is 
highly questionable. How much co- 


-erced, nonredemptive suffering ex- 


ists, no one knows because only a 
few, very limited studies of patient 
centered care have been done. Lack- 
ing such studies, assorted ideologies 
such as sanctity of life, and that based 
on technologically oriented morality, 
may combine to provide a benevolent 
mask for much folly. 

We believe that silence, in fact, 


26. Raymond S. Duffand August B. Hollings- 
head, Sickness and Society (New York: Harper 
and Row, 1968), pp. 306-330. 

27. Robertand Peggy Stinson, “On the Death 
ofa Baby,” Atlantic Monthly 244 (July 1979), 
pp. 64-72. > 
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is not preferred by most patients, 
families, or health professionals; and, 
no doubt, the issties are discussed 
well in some instances. But the task 
of carrying out effective dialogue is 
difficult. The reasons can be sum- 


marized as follows. Dealing with our © 


` ultimate fate in life—that is, death: 
—is probably the most demanding 
task of man. It requires making some 
kind of peace with feelings of mystery, 
fear, and awe toward life and death. 

While most of these feelings are only. 
deepened by thoughtful appreciation 
of advances in science, health pro- 
fessionals, as scientists, ‘and patients 
and families may adopt a convenient 
optimism ‘which emphasizes what 
professionals can-do and ignores the 
need to puzzle over what all should 
do as patients and families face their 
ultimate fates. The task of the physi- 
‘cian to work in harmony with patient 
and family feelings and necessities, 
and in accordance with his conscience, 
is made much more difficult—im- 
possible for the timid—by threats of 


+ criminal prosecution and by the hasty 


condenination of dogmatists. ` 
Changes are necessary if patient 
and family centered care is to be 
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achieved. In this regard, we have no 
doubt that a few choices for ‘death 
are as reasonable and humane as are 


‘most choices for life. We propose that 
-all choices be made in thoughtful 


dialogues by patients, families, and ` 
health professionals (in that order of 
decisional power). In addition, these 
persons should use the means they 
find best to fulfill’ that choice, and 
the law in general should come to 
recognize this as the most ‘caring 


‘policy. Of course, patient and family 


values will sometimes be so faulty 
that their choices will have to be 
altered by paternalistic acts of the 
profession or the courts. Errors may 


` occasionally occur anywhere in this ` 


scheme, and dogmatists surely will 
make the most of that. We suggest 


' that the profession and the public 


ignore such persons for the most part 
except when these individuals are 
personally involved. Primary reliance 
upon patient and family values is 
probably the best that we can do. 
Such a policy gives people a sense 
of importance, a challenge to act 
responsibly, and an opportunity in - 
living and in dying to fulfill their 
sacred covenants with one another. 
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Talking about Death: Patterns of Lay and 
Professional Change 


By ROBERT M. VEATCH and ERNEST TAI 
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ABSTRACT: For the past thirty years, researchers have 


‘surveyed attitudes of providers and patients to the dis- 


closure of. the diagnosis and prognosis to the dying cancer 
patient. Though the lay population has expressed the wish 
to know over time, a change in provider attitudes is apparent: 
physicians are now mare likely to inform their dying patients 
of the truth than before. This trend is viewed against a 
number of precipitating factors: changes in perception of the 
impact of disclosure and changes in the basic ethical norms 
related to disclosure with new cohorts of younger physicians 
reflecting these changes. These correlate with changes in 
underlying social structure brought about in part by the shift 
to chronic disease as the paradigm for medical care. With 
increasingly bureaucratized health care delivery, the physi- 
cian must collaborate with others who may hold different 
judgments about what ought to be disclosed. Some nurses 
not only find it right to disclose, but also in their pro- 
fessional interest. In such settings, honesty may be necessary 
to avoid conflicting messages to the patient. These- shifts 
may signal underlying shifts in the sick role and in the 
medical professional role with the patient more active and 
more knowledgeable in medical decisions and the physician 
serving as a source of information and counsel. 
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ELLING dying patients of their 
fate has long been a matter 

of intense social and political con- 
troversy. In studies taking. place 
twenty to thirty years ago, lay people 
consistently reported that they 
wanted the information about their 
diagnosis and prognosis, yet a sub- 
stantial majority of physicians said 


they tended not to disclose such ' 


_ bad -news. Recently, however, sur- 


veys have shown that as many as 98 ` 


percent of physicians tended to tell 
cancer patients of their diagnoses, 
and in one British study, research- 
ers claim that a vast majority’ of 
patients with malignant tumors knew 
their conditions and had no wish to 
augment their knowledge.! Even al- 
lowing for the fact that survey re- 
sponses to such psychologically 
.. sensitive ‘questions are difficult to 
interpret and that different research-. 
ers were asking somewhat different 


questions, the evidence seems over-. 


whelming. Something very signif- 
icant is happening to the patterns 
of lay and professional judgments 
about. disclosure of information re- 


garding diagnosis and prognosis in. 


conditions that will lead to the death 
of the patient. The social and ethical 
basis for those patterns and the shifts 
that- have been taking place are 
worth exploring. 


THE CHANGING HISTORICAL: 
: PATTERN 


It seems safe to say that judg- 
ments about what dying patients 
should be told’ are grounded in 
' deeply rooted social, cultural, and 
psychological patterns. The judg- 
ments draw upon empirical beliefs 
‘about the psychological impacts of 


l. Jim McIntosh, “Patients Awareness and 
Desire for Information about Diagnosed 
but Undisclosed Malignant Disease,” The 
Lancet II:7980 (7 August 1976), pp. 300-03. 
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idane of bad news, religious 
and metaphysical beliefs about how 
bad or how ultimate death is, ethi- - 


‘cal beliefs about whether harm is- 


decisive in deciding about dis- 
closure; and social definitions of 
appropriate roles for lay people and 
professionals in a society. It is- 
remarkable that such deeply rooted 
fundamental social patterns seem to 


‘be changing so rapidly. The his- . 


torical shift in pattern is most evi- 
dent among ener . 


Physician attitudes 


_In a study in 1953 of 444 physi-. 
cians in Philadelphia County, Penn- 
sylvania, William T. Fitts and I. S. 
Ravdin: found that.3 percent of the 
respondents said that they “always 
tell” the patient they have cancer. 
Among the remaining physicians, 28 
percent said that they “usually tell,” 
57 percent that they “usually. do not 


. tell, ” and 12 percent that . they 


“never tell.’”? 

In a similar nationwide mail sur- 
vey in 1960, New Medical Materia 
asked physicians whether they dis- _ 
closed to patients with an “estab- 
lished” diagnosis of “incurable can- 
cer.” Sixteen percent of the nearly - 
5,000 physicians responded that 
they “always” told and 22 per- 
cent responded that they “never” 
told. The remainder responded that 
they “sometimes” told, citing a 
number of factors important in the 


_ consideration.’ 


In another study in 1961, Donald - 
Oken sent questionnaires to all of 
the 219 staff members of the de- 


2. William T. Fitts Jr. and 1..S.. Ravdin, 
“What Philadelphia Physicians Tell Patients 
with Cancer,” Journal of the American 
Medical Association vol. 153, no. 10 (7 
November 1953), pp. 901- 04. ° 

3. D. Rennick, ed., “What Should Physi- . 
cians Tell Cancer Patients?” New Medical 
Materia vol. 2 (1960), pp. 51-53. 
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partments of Internal Medicine, 
: Obstetrics-Gynecology, and Surgery 


of the Michael Reese Hospital in 


Chicago. Eighty-eight percent of the | 


group stated that they followed a 
“usual policy” of not telling. Nine 


percent of the total group answered.. 
that they “never” made exceptions ` 


to this policy, 47 percent “very 
rarely” did, 29 percent “occasionally”. 
did, and three percent “often” did.*. 

In 1970, Henry J. Friedman dis- 
tributed a questionnaire to 361 
physicians on the staff of the Faulk- 
ner Hospital, Jamaica Plain, Boston.® 
Of the 180 who responded to a ques- 
tion, “I always —— sometimes 
never inform all. my patients 
of any diagnosis of a malignancy,” 
25 percent indicated that they “al- 








` ways tell” the patient, 66 percent 


‘sometimes’ ’ tell, anc nine percent 
“never” tell. A larger percentage 
than the earlier studies always told 
their cancer patients their diagnosis. 
Friedman felt that those physicians 
in -his survey who indicated a 


“flexible, responsive approach’ 


might, in actual practice, be “quite 
rigid and resistant to informing pa- 
tients in a straight-forward way,” 
yet we begin to see what now ap- 
pears to be an unmistakeable shift 
in the direction of disclosure. - . 
In a 1975 study of. 151 physi- 
cians by M. Priscilla Rea, Shirley 
Greenspoon, and Bernard Spilka, 
63 percent reported “a great likeli- 
hood of éncountering dying pa- 
tients’ ‘and 39 percert acknowledged 
“some degree of negativity toward 


informing these patients of their 


A. Donald Oken, “What to Tell Cancer 
Patients—A Study of Medical Attitudes,” 
Journal of the American Medical Associa- 
tion vol. 175 (1 April 1961), pp. 1120-28. ° 

5. Henry J. Friedman, “Physician Manage- 
ment of Dying Patients: An Exploration,” 


` Psychiatry in Medicine vol. 1, no. 4 (Oc- 


tober 1970), pp. 295-3035. 
/ 


- ingly favored disclosure. 


condition.” The ami felt that 
the patient “must” be told. Further 
questioning found that only 22 per- 
cent would refuse to tell a “dying 
patient who is- functioning well” 
that he is terminal." 

A study comparing responses to a 
questionnaire distributed first in 
1971 and again in 1976 was per- 
formed by Russell Noyes, Peter R. 
Jochimsen, and Terry A. Tiavis. The 
questionnaire dealing with the care 
of terminally ill patients was dis- 
tributed to camparable groups of 
medical students, recent graduates, 
and the ‘faculty of the University 
of Iowa, College of Medicine (lowa 
City, IA). In answer to the ques- 
tion in 1971, “How often do you tell 
patients their prognosis?’ 60 per- 
cent of the mediéal students, 54 per- 
cent of the recent graduates, and 
44 percent of the faculty “frequently 
told.” In 1976, the percent willing 
to disclose had increased in all 
three groups: 80 percent of the 
students, 78 percent of the recent 
graduates, and 61 percent of the 
faculty frequently disclosed prog- 
noses to terminally ill patients.’ 

In 1979 a study was performed by 
Dennis. H. Novack, Robin Plumer, 
Raymond L. Smith, Herbert Ochitill, 
_Gary R. Morrow, and John M. Ben- 
nett. Now less than 20 years after the 
Oken study, physicians asked almost 
the identical question overwhelm- 
Ninety- 
eight percent reported that their 
“usual policy” was to tell the cancer 
patient. Seven percent of the total 


6. M. Priscilla Rea, Shirley Greenspoon 
and Bemard Spilka, “Physicians and the 
Terminal Patient: Some Selected Attitudes 
and Behavior,” OMEGA vol. 6, no. 4 (1975), 
pp. 291-302. . 

7. Russell Noyes, Jr., Peter R. Jochimsen, 
and Terry A. Travis, “The Changing Atti- 
tudes of Physicians Toward Prolonging Life,” 
Journal of the American Geriatric Society 
vol. 25 (October 1977), pp. 470-74. 
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sample “never” made exceptions to 


this policy, 61 percent “very rarely” 


did, 28 percent “occasionally” did, 


and two-percent “often” made ex- 


ceptions. This is. in contrast to 
Oken’s results which found that 
only 12 percent of respondents 
_ usually tell patients. 

Physicians’ views expressed in 
surveys have also varied. tremen- 
dously by specialty. Fitts and Rav- 
din found that 94 percent of spe- 
cialists in dermatology—syphilology 
“always” or “usually” told their 
cancer patients. In decreasing order, 
after this group, were, those spe- 
cialists in psychiatry (60 percent), 
surgery (41 percent), Academy of 
General Practice (30 percent), non- 
specialty group (25 percent), in- 
ternal medicine (21 percent), ob- 
stetrics-gynecology (19 percent), 
and radiology (12 percent). The 
authors felt that the high percentage 
of dermatologists who tell could be 
explained “because they consider 
skin cancer a relatively benign 
disease.”® Radiologists, on the other 
hand, are emmeshed in highly struc- 
tured medical care where they are 
often not the primary physician. 
They are also often dealing with 


emotionally laden conditions that “ 


have bleak prognoses. 

The results of the Oken paper 
showed that, although the differ- 
ences were not statistically signif- 
icant, generalists were more likely 
to tell cancer patients (22 percent), 
than were surgeons (12 percent) and 
internists (10 percent). 

Friedman (1970) found gynecolo- 
gists most willing to inform. Gen- 
eral practitioners, surgeons, and in- 


8. Dennis Novack, “Changes in Physi- 
cians’ Attitudes Toward Telling the Cancer 
Patient,” Journal of the American Medi- 
cal Association vol. 421 (2 March 1979), 
pp. 897-900. 

9. Fitts and Ravdin “What Philadelphia 
Physicians Tell Patients,” p. 904. 
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ternists followed in that order, 
mirroring the earlier 1961 findings, 
although in all cases the physicians 
were more willing to disclose. — 

The assessment by Rea, et al. pro- 
vides the most detailed breakdown 
of the specialities. Specialists’ in 
oncology were most likely to inform. 
their terminal patients (84.0 per- 
cent), followed by specialists ‘in 
nephrology, neurology, cardiology, 
internal medicine; surgery, pedi- 
atrics, psychiatry, pathology, and 
obstetrics-gynecology. The authors 
summarized by observing that the 
specialists who were. most open ` 
were those with a high probability 
of encountering terminal patients. 
Additionally, Rea et al. noted that 
each specialty group encounters 
“qualitative differences among pa- 
tients.” ® That is, pediatricians see 
children, obstetricians/gynecologists 
see females, psychiatrists see the 
mentally disturbed, and pathologists 
rarely see patients at all. 

George E. Dickinson and Algene 
A. Pearson have recently added to 
the evidence that physicians differ 
by specialty in their feelings and ` 
reactions toward dying patients. 
They found that oncologists were 
most likely to feel as comfortable 
with a dying patient as with any 


_ other patient” and that obstetricians- 


gynecologists were least likely (as 
they would have the least contact 
with the terminally ill) 

By the late 1970s, we began to 
see some evidence that differences 
among specialties might be disap- 
pearing perhaps because of the 
dramatic shift in reported willing- 
ness of all physicians to disclose. 


10. Rea, Greenspoon, and Spilka * ‘Physi- 
cians and the Terminal Patient,” p. 299. 

11. George E. Dickinson and Algene A. 
Pearson, “Differences in Attitudes Toward 
Terminal Patients Among Selected Medical 
Specialties of Physicians,” Medical Care 


vol, 17, no. 6 (June 1979), pp. 682-85. 
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Novack’s group found that, except 
for the pediatricians who made 
exceptions to their usual policy of 
telling more frequently than the 
other groups, there were no statis- 
tically significant differences among 
internists, obstetrics/gynecologists, 
surgeons/neurosurgeons, oncologists, 
family practitioners, radiologists, 
subspecialists, and others. 


Attitudes of other professionals 


Unfortunately, we have far less re- 
liable data on the views of other 
professional groups with interests 


and skills relevant to the question © 


of what to tell terminally ill pa- 
tients. Other health professionals 
simply have not been surveyed at 
the same level of methodological 
rigor as studies of physicians, though 
some more informal estimates: have 
been made of nurses’ attitudes.” 
Neither have the clergy, lawyers, 
clinical psychologists, or other ap- 
plicable relevant groups. The 


anecdotal’ evidence suggests that - 


at least those with theological and 
legal training demonstrate patterns 
of beliefs and values about dis- 
closure that are far different from 
physicians. 

There is a vast literature written 
by hospital chaplains and parish 
clergy with theological training and 
clinical experience and by ethi- 
cal theorists with theological back- 
grounds. It reveals an overwhelm- 
ing consensus in favor of disclosure. 
Sometimes this literature stresses 


12. David Popoff and Nursing 75, “What 
Are Your Feelings about Death and Dying? 
Part I,” Nursing vol. 5 (August 1975), pp. 
15-24; Joel Pearlman, Bernard A. Stotsky, 
and Joan R. Dominick, “Attitudes Toward 
Death Among Nursing Home Personnel,” 
The Journal of Genetic Psychology vol. 114 
(1969), pp. 63-75. 

13. Balfour M. Mount, Allan Jones, and 
Andrew Patterson, “Death and Dying: Atti- 
tudes in a Teaching Hospital,” Urology vol. 
4 (December 1974), pp. 741-47. 


concerns quite different from the 
_more secular professional’s perspec- 


tive—a sense of an unfulfilled need 
or even a duty to help the patient 
prepare spiritually for his dying or 
engage in the appropriate ritual and 
sacrament. At times there seems to 
be a much more straightforward 
secular disagreement over the harm 


_that might be done by such dis- 


closures. Often the language used 
by these professionals seems to em- 
phasize the duty to disclose or the 
right of the patient to the informa- 
tion rather than a simple assess- 
ment of. consequences. 


Attitudes of lay people 


Another critical group with views 
on the question is the lay popula-. 
tion, both those who are healthy 
and those who are presently ter- 
minally ill. Studies of lay people 
have had a consistent finding: they 
wish to be told. 

In a survey published in 1950, 
William D. Kelly and Stanley R 
Friesen asked 100 non-cancer pa- 
tients whether they would want tc 
know if they had cancer. Eight-two 
of 100 non-cancer patients wantec 
to. be told.44* Another survey per- 
formed in the 1950s showed simi- — 
lar results. C. H. Branch found thai 
88 percent of those in a-non- 
cancer group said they would prefer 
to be told if cancer developed." 

Research of the late 1960s and 
1970s reflect the same pattern. 


14. William D. Kelly and Stanley R. 
Friesen, “Do Cancer Patients Want to ba 
Told?” Surgery vol. 27, no. 6 (June 1950, 

pp. 822-26. 

15. C. H. Branch, “Psychiatric Aspects cf 
Malignant Disease,” Ca-—Bulletin of Cancer 
Progress vol. 6 (1956), pp. 102-04; Robert 7. 
Samp and Anthony R. Curreri, “A Ques- 
tionnaire Survey on Public Cancer Educa- 
tion Obtained from Cancer Patients and The:r 
Families,” Cancer vol. 10 March ADTI 1957), 

pp. 382-84. : 
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Daniel Cappon found that 91 per- 


cent of non-patients wished to know. 


if a serious illnéss was terminal.'® 
James T. Mathieu of the University 
of Souther’ California’s gerontology 
-center reported that nearly 80 per- 
‘cent of his sample of respondents 
50 to 86 years of age and middle- 
or upper-class wanted to be told if 
they had.an “incurable illness.’’?” 


In a representative sample of the ` 


adult public of the United States, 
the Gallup organization. asked, “If 
` you had a fatal illness, would: you 
want to be told about it, or not?” 
. Broken down by sex, race, educa- 
tion, age, income, occupation, size 
of. the community, and region, 
Gallup found that 82 to 92 percent 
of the 1518 adults would want to be 
told.18 l 
© Some critics of these data argue 
that healthy patients are not in a 
good position to judge whether they 
would want to be told in a moment 
of crisis. However, the views of 
those already diagnosed and those in 
the process of being diagnosed re- 
veal a similar pattern. Kelly and 
Friesen also asked one hundred 
patients in whom cancer had been 
diagnosed and found that 89 per- 
cent said they ‘thought the diag- 
nosis should be disclosed. . How- 
ever, when these cancer patients 
were asked if they thought people 
in general should be told, they 
answered in the affirmative in only 
“73 percent of the cases. 

` K. A. Achte, a Finnish.psychiatrist, 


. interviewed 100 cancer patients and _ 


16. Daniel Cappon, “Attitudes of and 
Towards the Dying,” Canadian Medical 
Association Journal vol. 87 (29. September 
1962), p pp. 693-700. 

17. “Over 65,” Medical World News vol. 
-11, no. 50 (11 December 1970), pp. 32G. . 

18. Michael Blumenfield, Norman B. Levy 
and Diane Kaufman, “The Wish to be 
_ Informed of a Fatal illness” OMEGA vol. 9, 
no. 4 (1978- 19), p pp. 323-26. i 
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found that forty of them, had been 
told “spontaneously” and’ an addi- 
tional 29 had asked for and re- 
ceived a diagnosis.®? Hinton ex- - 
amined the doctor-patient relation- ` 
ship from the patient’s viewpoint 
and reported that 40 of 60 patients 
terminally ill with cancer had “some 
awareness’ of dying, that 21 of the 60 
had “little or no truthful conver- 
sations” with their medical pro- 
viders, and that nine of these latter 
21 were “critical” of Si lack of 
disclosure.?° j 

Cappon found that 67 percent of 
those terminally ill wanted to know 
if they would die, if they were 
very sick. He also found that. sub-. 
stantial proportions of those somati- 
cally ill (81 percent) or psychiatri- 
cally ill (82 percent), but not dying, 
answered the same way. 

The opinions of those who already 
know they have canéer have been 
held suspect by critics as well on 
the grounds that the respondents 
might be embarrassed to say they 
did not want to know of their diag- ` 
nosis. The most interesting group 


might be those in the process of `- 


being examined in a cancer detec- 
tion center. Kelly and Friesen also 
studied a group of 740 patients in 


. such a situation. The evidence is 


overwhelming: 729 (98.5 percent) 
said they wanted to be told. 
Though this pattern of the patient 
as seeking his diagnosis seems 
pervasive, one recent study has sur- 
faced that suggests some limits.to 
the patient’s desire for information. 
McIntosh, a Scottish medical so- 
ciologist, interviewed 74 patients 
“with diagnosed but undisclosed 


19. K. A. Achte and M. L. Vauhkonen, 
“Cancer and the Psyche,” OMEGA vol. 2 
(1971),. pp. 45-56. 

20. J. Hinton, * ‘Talking with People about ; 
to. Die,” British Medical Journal vol. 3 
(1974), pp. 25-27. 
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malignancy” aa found that of 88 
percent of the patients who either 
knew or suspected that they had 
cancer, “the great majority of them 
had no wish to augment that knowl- 


edge.”?! Of course, this should not. 


suggest that they did not want the 
information they had received. 

As a brief aside, itis of interest 
to note that terminal patients often 
realize that they are dying, formal 
communication from their physi- 
cians notwithstanding. Terry A. 
Travis, Russell Noyes, and Dennis 
R. Brightwell, 
distributed in 1973 to all physicians 


‘in Iowa, reported that 81 percent of 
all physicians felt that their terminal 
. patients realized that they were 
-dying. However, only 53 percent of 


these physicians tell their patients 
their prognosis.”” 


Vast social differences 


There are vast differences be- 


tween lay people and professionals, 


or there have been until recently. 
The responses are rich and varied, 
although some patterns can be iden- 
tified. The sheer magnitude of the 
differences in expressed views about 
disclosure suggests that the initial 
efforts to explain away the differ- 
ences are not adequate. Though 
there are significant differences in 
sampling and in the manner in 
which the questions are asked, the 
lay responses have consistently 
shown a vast majority saving they 


. favor disclosure whether the people 


asked are healthy lay people, pa- 
tients who know they have cancer, 
or patients at a cancer detection 


21: McIntosh “Patient Awareness and 


Desire for Information,” p. 300. 

22, Terry Travis, Russell Noyes, Jr., and 
Dennis R.’ Brightwell, “The Attitudes of 
Physicians Toward Prolonging Life,” Inter- 


national Journal of Psychiatry in Medicine 
vol. 5, no. 1 (Winter 1974), pp. 17-26. 


in a questionnaire . 


center. Certainly some patients may 
not express their true feelings or 
even know for sure what they would 
really want, but all of the method- 
ological attacks on measurements 
of lay opinion seem inadequate in 
accounting for the consistent find- 
ings in favor of disclosure. 

On the: other side, medical pro- 
fessionals have demonstrated a more 
complex response pattem. Physi- 
cians,- until recently, have tended 
not to disclose, with some variation 
by subspecialty. Other professionals, ' 
both within the health sphere and 


outside of it, have been more open 


‘to disclosure. Finally, the substan- 


tial shift in reported physician 
opinion in the past twenty years 
seems to cry out for further analy- . 
sis and explanation. Some have sug- 
gested that just as patients may 
not be reporting accurately what 
they would really want in the time 
of crisis, so physicians may not be 
able to perceive what they truly 
would say: when they stand at the 


. patient’s bedside after the traumatic’ 


exploratory surgery. As with the 
skepticism about patient responses, 
there is no suggestion that physi- 
cians are deliberately misreporting 
what they would do. Rather physi- 
cians, like patients, may respond 
under the stress of the moment with 
less candor than they plan. They 
may rely, as .they have in the past, 
on rationalizations for less than full 
disclosure. 

For example, they may reveal the 
diagnosis using technical jargon and 
convince themselves that the patient 


understands.” They may rely on in- 


direct communication or their con- 
viction that the patient already 
knows the diagnosis as justification 


23. Charles C. Lund, .“The Doctor, The 
Patient, and The Truth,” Annals of Internal 
Medicine . vol. 24, no. 6 (June 1946), pp: 
955- oe 
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for E less than open con- 


versation. Nevertheless, as with the 


' patient data, the danai quality of 


the change in the physicians’ re- 


sponses requires some fuller ex- 


planation. Even if there is a danger 
that some physicians will not dis- 
close as directly. and fully as they 
imply, there can be no doubt that 
something important is happening 
in the social pattern of communica- 


tion in the patient-physician re- 


lationship. 


SOCIAL ACCOUNT OF THE CHANGE 


As with any social change, the 
pattern can be tracked at several 
levels simultaneously. At the cul- 
tural level, shifts in beliefs and 
values account for, or at least paral- 
lel, basic social changes of the kind 
we are seeing. At the same time 
there are underlying changes in 


the social structure of health care 


delivery that may explain the shift 
toward disclosure. Each deserves 
attention. 


Changes in beliefs and values 


Several significant cultural level 
changes seem to be taking place 
simultaneously among medical pro- 
fessionals: shifts in beliefs about 


the benefit or harm caused by dis- 


closure, change in commitment to 
underlying ethical principles, shifts 
in the profession’s perception of 
what is standard practice as well as 
the extent to which standard practice 
ought to determine the behavior of 
the individual physician, and shifts 
in the broader, cultural mood about 
honesty and consent in medical 
relationships. 

For anyone who holds that conse- 


` quences are important in deciding 


é 


-< about the morality of action, the. 


' beliefs about the benefits and harms 
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of disclosure will be important. 
Previous generations of medical 


‘students were taught by professors 


with powerful authority that serious 
harms were likely to come to pa- 
tients told of terminal illness. Pa- 
tients would become anxious, de- 
pressed, suicidal, refuse to cooper- 
ate in further treatment, and lose 
hope.*4 These consequences were 
believed not only to be bad, but 
also to be the cause of further 
harms to the patient. Disclosure of 
bad news itself was viewed as a 
serious, factor in the decline of the 
patient. 

` There never was much more than 
anecdotal evidence for these harms. 
Physicians in the past decade have 
become more skeptical. They have- 
begun emphasizing the benefits 
rather than the harms of disclosure.” 
They have begun to cite the anxiety 
of not knowing, the risk that the 
patient will find out in an unplanned 
and often harsh encounter, and the, 
benefits that come from giving the 
patient a chance to participate ac- 
tively in his or her treatment course. 

Other kinds ‘of benefits are also 
being taken increasingly into ac- 
count. Physicians collaborating with 
hospital chaplains may explore the 
religious impacts of nondisclosure. 
Collaborating with the nurse and 
social worker, they may take into — 
account the social, economic, and 
familial impacts. 

At one time the views of psy- 
chiatrists about the harms of dis- 
closure were given significant weight. 
It was observed that they .were 


24. Edward Gottheil, Wealtha C. McGurn 
and, Otto Pollak, “Truth and/or Hope for 
the Dying Patient,” Nursing Digest (March- 
April 1976), pp. 12-14, 

. 25, Ronald R. Koenig, “Anticipating Death 
Fon Cancer— Physician and Patient Atti- 
tudes,” Michigan Medicine vol. 68, no. 17 
(September 1969), pp. 899-905. 


` much less willing to disclose than | 


lay people were. In the 1950s, Fitts 
and Ravdin found that 60 percent 
of psychiatrists favored disclosure,”® 
while 82~98 percent of lay people 
said they wanted information dis- 
closed.” 

That is, chariging, hawever Psy- 
chiatrists are themselves now much 
more likely to emphasize the bene- 
fits of disclosure or to minimize 
the harms. Moreover, psychiatrists 
can be viewed as a complex product 
of a number of disparate social 
forces. It- seems reasonable to con- 
sider them experts on: the psy- 
chological impacts of medical dis- 
closure, however, they are also 
- trained physicians and as part of that 


complicated ‘socialization process. 


have come to embody the unique 
values, beliefs, and commitments 
of physicians. One might view the 
psychiatrists judgment about the 
harms of disclosure as the product 
of a special expertise. about the 
psychology of disclosure combined 


with the social characteristics’ of. 


physicians as a group. It seems pos- 
sible that their expertise in part 
accounts for their differences from 
other physicians. Since, at least ac- 
cording to one early study, psy- 
chiatrists were more willing to dis- 
close terminal illness than other 
physicians,” this could be taken 
- as evidence that-with increasing ex- 
pertise physicians are more willing 
to disclose. It is quite possible that 


as non-psychiatric physicians have- 


. become more exposed to the com- 
plexities,of the care of the chroni- 
cally ill in the context of the pres- 


ent public debate, they have gained. 


26. Fitts and Ravdin, “What Philadelphia’ 


Physicians Tell Patients,” p. 902. 

27. Kelly and Friesen, “Do Cancer Patients 
Want to be Told?” p. 824. 

28. Fitts and Ravdin, “What Philadelphia 
Physicians Tell Patients,” p. 902. 
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the expertise of the psychiatrists and 
shifted their beliefs about the harms. 
of disclosure accordingly. 

It seems clear, howéver, that be- 
lief about the benefits and harms 
is not the only thing that has evolved 
in the past decade. There is also 
movement in the underlying ethical 
norms. Physicians traditionally have 


‘been committed to the ethical prin- 


ciple that-their duty was to do what 
they thought would be-beneficial to 
their patient. Sometimes the norm 
was expressed negatively: primum 
non nocere (first, do no harm). As . 
long as the goal was to maximize 
net benefit to the patient (or mini- 
mize harm), and one believed that 
disclosure. was harmful, then the 
policy against disclosure seemed a . 
natural result. Presently, however, 
not only has the belief about benefits 
and harms come unstuck, but the 
basic norm has as well. 
Increasingly physicians are realiz- 
ing that there are other moral norms 


„that ought to govern their conduct. 


They are much more. willing to. 


‘recognize the principles of patient 


autonomy .and_ self-determination. 
Sometimes the new moral perspec- 
tive is-expressed in rights language, 
a language totally absent from tradi- 
tional physician ethics. The physi- 
cian is now’ following the rest of 


‘society in talking about the patient’s 


right to know or at least his right to 
consent to medical treatment.” Con- 
sent is a hollow shell if it is not 
based on accurate information: It is 
impossible to give an informed con- 
sent to medical treatment for cancer 
or any other terminal illness if one 
does not know what the prognosis is 
or what the effect of non-treatment 
would be. That, in effect, requires 


é 


29. Oken, “What to Tell Cancer Patients,” 
p. 1123; Novack, et al., “Changes in Physi- 
cians’ Attitudes,” p. 899. ' . 
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disclosure. At the’ very least it is 
illegal to treat without consent. The 
` physician, (sometimes stimulated by 
the teaching effect of the law) is 
shifting his moral foundations. Now 
that physician often finds himself or 
herself rocking precariously be- 
‘tween commitment to the older, 
traditional patient-protective pat- 
tern and the trend emphasizing 
obligation to preserve patient au- 
tonomy and to get consent. The 
medical profession's normative struc- 
ture is shifting perceptibly in the 
_ direction of the broader society. 
. The new draft principles of ethics 
for the American Medical Associa- 
tion talks for the first time, about 
_ the necessity of protecting the rights 
of patients and of dealing honestly 
with patients. The introduction to 
the draft principle states bluntly 
' that “paternalism by- the profession 
„is no longer appropriate.’ 

_. It is interesting to consider 
whether the shifts in beliefs and 
values of health professionals. as a 
whole are taking place because 
- of changes within cohorts or whether 
newer cohorts are bringing new 
commitments with them so that 
these newer professionals’ beliefs 
and values have gradually gained 
dominance. There are at least two 
possibilities: the attitudes of all 
_ physicians have changed generally; 
with the result that more physicians 
in each ‘age and specialty group feel 


compelled to disclose the prognosis > 


to their patients; and/or the influx of 
younger, more communicative medi- 
cal school graduates into the physi- 
cian ranks has resulted ‘in the over- 
all tendency to view physicians as, 
telling the truth more. 
-` Only one study has addressed this 
aspect of the change directly, “The 
Changing Attitudes of Physicians 
Toward Prolonging Life,” by Noyes, 
Jochimsen, and Travis. Question- 
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naires were distributed to medical 
students and recent graduates and . 
faculty at the University of Iowa in 
1971, and comparable groups were 


polled in 1976. In answer to the. 


question, “How often do you tell 
terminal patients their prognosis?” 
more students were willing to dis- 
close than recent graduates. The 
faculty ‘were least willing to dis- 
close. In the repeat survey in 1976 
the same relationship held up, but 
each group: had shifted so that its 
present members were more willing 
to disclose than they had been five 
years previously. Moreover, the 
1976 recent graduates were more 
willing to disclose than the 1971 
students (87 percent compared with - 
60 percent) implying that there had 
been substantial shifts within the 
cohort. . 

It is. difficult, however, to ascertain 
whether the. changes were brought 
about by the socialization processes 
of the medical school environment, . 
by the clinical experiences of the 
first few years after graduation, or 
by gradual shifts in the broader 
cultural context. It does seem that 
long clinical experience is: not a 
necessary condition for producing 
this change as. student groups ex- 
hibited such change after only a few 
(or no) years of clinical experience. 

. Several factors could be operating 


. simultaneously. Each cohort is shift- 


ing its views responding perhaps to 
new assessments of benefits and 
harms’ or reflecting: an underlying 
shift in the basic norms and prin- 
ciples in the direction of an em- 
phasis on patients’ rights to be in- 
formed and to consent. Concur- 


30. Russell Noyes, Jr., Peter R. Jochimsen, 
and Terry A. Travis, “The Changing Atti- 
tudes of Physicians Toward Prolonging Life,” 
Journal of the American Geriatrics Society 
vol. 25, no. 10 (28 December 1977), pp. 
470-74. ` 
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rently, ` if one ‘examines ands 
variation at fixed points in time, 
younger members of the profession 
are more willing to disclose and 
students. even more willing than 
young physicians. 


Wendy Carlton, in her one- year 


study at'a university hospital in 
a large-midwestern city, observed 
that the second-year medical stu- 
dents notion that “every . patient 
ought to be told the truth” was 


-undermined by their superiors’ 
judgments. 


The attending physi- 
cians addressed each ethical di- 


' lemma situationally, invariably cit- 


ing their own clinical experience.’! 
These reports. would lead us to 
believe that younger physicians pre- 


_ fer disclosing the truth more fre- 


quently than their older peers. Two 
other studies address this pos- 
sibility, one casting doubt on it and 
the other. supporting it. Oken con- 


cluded—on the basis of his 1961. 


interviews—that “younger and less 
experienced men” did not have.any 
“greater inclination” 
their seniors. Furthermore, the group 
under 45, “‘or those in the lower 
staff ranks,” listed experience as a 
factor as often as their older col- 
lėagues.?? 


The more recent evidence of Rea, 


Greenspoon; and Spilka differs from 
that of Oken.** These authors’ con- 
clusions of 1975 were that older 
physicians see terminal patients less 
often and “appear to have more 
negative feelings” about disclosing 


the truth than the younger physicians. 


The appeal to clinical experience, 


31. Wendy Carlton, In Our Professional 
Opinion... 
ment over Moral Choice (Notre Dame, IN: 
University of Notre Dame Press, 1978), p. 97. 

32. Oken, “What to Tell Cancer Patients,” 
pp. 1122-23, 1124. 

33. Rea, Greenspoon, and Spilka, “Physi- 
cians and the Terminal Patient,” p. 295. 
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based on.the individual physician’s 
evaluation of how much to divulge 
in each case-situation, is the per- 
vasive reason given for the level of 
disclosure adhered to. Change in the 
attitudes and practices of the physi- 
cian would not evolve based on the 
results of any survey, but would 


~rather be based on the physician’s 


changing perception of what the 
physician-patient role relationship 
required. Oken’s data showed that 
forty percent felt that a change in 
their policy of not telling ‘cancer 
patients was “very unlikely,” and 
an additional thirty-three percent 
felt that a change was “unlikely.” 
These physicians should be con- 
sidered inflexible in their openness 
to change, basing their policies on 
their past experiences with patients. 

The likelihood of change for the . 
1979 sample of Novack, et al., was 
similar to that of Oken’s. Though 
the physicians surveyed by Novack 


preferred ‘to tell their cancer pa- 


tients, they too felt that there was 
little possibility for change. It might 
be concluded that the physicians in 
the respective samples had assessed . 
for themselves the level of dis- 
closure warranted by virtue of their 
experience; the 1961 group having 
decided that it was the best policy to 
not tell and the 1979 group having 
decided it was best to tell. 
Therefore, it could be reasoned 
that; though there is a tendency for _ 
older physicians to be hesitant in 
their disclosure of the truth to their 
terminally ill patients: (to cite the 
data of Rea, et al.), the general 


` trend is that physicians as a group 


are telling more than they used to. 
This reasoning, however, is specula- 
tive, as many other factors which 
have not been considered might 


-come into play. For instance, the 


age of Oken’s 1961 sample was 51 


_years and was composed of 97 per- 
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‘cent men. The Novack; et al. sample 


had a mean age of 37 and was 91. 


percent men. The specialty mix also 
differs. between the two sample 
populations. Thus, it seems that 
many variables are coming into play 
with newer physicians holding atti- 
tudes, beliefs, and values that differ 
from their older colleagues at com- 
parable points in their professional 
development, while the views of any. 
single cohort are concurrently shift- 
ing significantly in the direction of 
favoring disclosure. 

. These shifts in beliefs about the 
benefits and harms and commit: 
ments to a new set of basic ethical 
principles are beginning to have an 
impact on the profession’s percep- 
tion of what is standard: practice. 
Traditionally the legal norm for dis- 
closure of information has been that 
with some qualification the physi- 
cian was obligated to disclose what 
responsible colleagues similarly sit- 
uated would have disclosed.* As 
the beliefs about the benefits and 
harms and the commitment to basic 
norms shift, the standard practice 
of one’s professional colleagues will 
change gradually and this floating 
standard will require even more 
behavioral change: 

More fundamentally the dandard 
itself is under attack. Critics of 
medical practice,” the courts, and 
physicians themselves? are asking 


why it should be acceptable to- 


withhold: information simply be- 


34. Natanson v. Kline. 186 Kan. 393, 350 
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35. Anne M. Dellinger and David, G. 
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cause one’s colleagues would have 
withheld it. It remains an open 
question whether’a reasonable pa- 
tient would want :disclosure or 
would need disclosure in order to 
make an informed decision even if 


‘the physician’s colleagues would 


not disclose. 

This argument has led toa gradual | 
abandonment of the -standard for 
disclosure: based on the consensus 
of one’s colleagues in favor of what 
has been called the. reasonable per-` 
son standard. The physician is in- 
creasingly required to disclose what 
a reasonable person would find ma- 
terial for making a decision ‘to’ 


participate in the therapy. 


This account of the cultural shift 
among professionals implies that 
they are part of a much more basic 
cultural phenomenon, what, might 
be called a pro-truth cultural mood. - 
This shift in mood is not so evident 
in the lay population because survey | 
data covering that group has been so 
much in favor of disclosure for so 
long: that only marginal additional 
shifts in the direction favoring dis- 
closure could be recorded. How- 
ever, the shift is recorded dramati- 
cally in the judicial, statutory, and 
regulatory movement which now 
mandates much more: rigorous in- 
formed consent. The doctrine, hav- 
ing roots in earlier Anglo-American 
law, has issued forth full blown as 
a post-world War II phenomenon.. 
That tradition makes clear that con- ` 
sent is required not only for research _ 
but for diagnostic and therapeutic — 
interventions as well. While earlier 
courts flirted with an exemption 
from the requirement of informed 
consent in cases where the physi- 


cian believed that the disclosure 


might “hurt the patient,” this so- 
called therapeutic privilege argu- 


38. Nishi v. Hartwell 52 How. 188, 191, 
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ment is now’'so thoroughly qualified 
that it is essentially dead.*® 


Changes in underlying social 
structure 


This underlying shift in cultural 
beliefs, values, and attitudes has 
had impact on the basic social 
structure of medicine which also 
provides an account of why pro- 
fessional willingness to disclose may 
be shifting. Paralleling the -rejec- 
tion of medical paternalism and the 
ascent of commitment to -patient 


autonomy has been some shift in 


the structure of the patient-physi- 


cian relationship.*® The patient is- 


increasingly viewed, if not a full 
partner in the medical intervention 
or “captain of the health care team,” 


at least a player on the team. Partly, 


this shift.is accounted for by the 


_ evolution of an increasingly sophis- 


ticated lay population capable of 
understanding theories of disease, 
probabilistic judgments, and the 
complex science and technology of 
modern medicine. The patient who 
is capable of understanding a medi- 
cal intervention is a more valuable 
asset on the team and that, in turn, 
may require that the patient have 
more information than previously. 
In part, however, it is the shifting 


39. Alan Meisel, “The ‘Exceptions’ to the 
. Informed Consent Doctrine: Striking a Bal- 
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Decisionmaking,” Wisconsin Law Review 
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vol. 4, no. 4 (Summer 1979), pp. 280- 90; 
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Care vol. 17, no. 8 (August 1979), pp. 
844-58; Barbara M. Korsch, Ethel K. Gozzi, 
and Vida Francis, “Gaps in Doctor-Patient 


Communication,” 
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nature of the dominant or paradigm ` 
diseases that accounts for the shift- 
ing patient-physician relationship. In 
the earlier decades of this century, 
the paradigm disease was the aggres- ’ 
sive, acute infection. Death or cure 
in rapid order were the socially 
dominant expected outcomes. It 
matters little that chronic diseases — 
the cardiovascular diseases and 
malignancies—were always with 
us. The plague, pneumonia, and 
polio were the diseases that suc- 
cessively captured the public imag- 
ination. It made little sense to worrv 
in the Middle Ages whether the 
plague victim was fully informed 
of the diagnosis. He understood 
only too well, and it probably made 
very little difference anyway. The 


victim of pneumonia would have 


thought it foolish if the physician 
had stopped for a long explanation 
and consent process before adminis- 
tering the newly discovered wonder 
drugs, sulfa and penicillin. As long 
as the model was acute illness 
with a passive, perhaps uncon- 
scious, patient, the authoritarian, 
rather paternalistic physician was 
understandable. 

In the 1960s, however, a major. 
transition took place. In rapid suc- 
cession (in terms of the long his- | 


-tory of medicine), the infectious . 


diseases were reduced. to a. social 


abberation, polio was given a sugar- 


coated preventive, and.the diseases 
of infancy were all but eliminated. 


. Then with the development. of 


hemodialysis as a socially signif- 
icant intervention, the first heart 
transplant, the emergence of sur- 
gery, radiation, and chemotherapy 
for malignancies, and the perfection 
of the technologies of the res- 
pirator, chronic disease suddenly 
became the socially dominant or 
paradigm disease. 

No longer do we have a passive, 
incapacitated acutely ill patient. 
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Rather we have one who often is 
ill, debilitated, and in the classic 
sick role in its full sense only 
intermittently. Such a patient is 
much more capable of participating 
in his own care. With chronic ill- 
ness the patient can spend months, 
perhaps years, becoming an expert 
on his specific problem. Itis now not 


uncommon for a patient with a 


chronic disease, especially if it is 
rather rare, to know as much or 
more about it than the average 
physician who has not been di- 
rectly involved in the care of a 
patient with that condition. In 
_.short, the egalitarian values revolu- 
tion has been accompanied by a 
revolution of sorts in the physician- 
patient relationship. Influenced by 
the increasing education of pa- 
tients and. the shifting. disease para- 
digm, patients make much better 
candidates for membership on the 
= health care team than ever before. 

At the same time, the shifting 
nature of the social perception of 
‘disease has led to a major restruc- 
turing of the health care delivery 
network. Traditionally, the model 
was the isolated physician caring 
for the isolated patient perhaps 
with a nurse and family standing by. 
Although that model probably never 
really dominated in pure form, that 
was the image. With the advent of 
chronic disease and high medical 
technology, this image of the social 
structure of health care delivery 
has changed irrevocably. The domi- 
nant model is now the hospital. 
Seventy percent of patients. died 
there in’ 1976, up from 49 percent 
only 30 years ago.t 

If we do not Lav a health care 
team, we at least have a health care 
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bicn with an endless and 
bewildering array of physicians, 
nurses, orderlies, technicians, in- 


terns, residents, students, and secre- 


taries all having contact with the 
patient. If the patient happens to 
be in a teaching hospital over the 
first of July, he will notice a whole 
new crop of interns and residents 
suddenly at the bedside. 

‘In this more bureaucratized de- 
livery of health care which now 
dominates our thinking as well as 


our reality, disclosure to a patient 


is much more critical. While the 
old model centered communication 
to. the patient in one person, the 
modern hospital has countless pro- 
fessionals and technical staff all 
communicating with the patient. 
Since communication. ‘within’ the 
staff is often less than. ideal, a 
strong case has been made for dis- 
closure to the patient in honest, 
complete terms simply to avoid the 
confusion of fictions among the 
staff. Attendents who see their pa- 
tients only infrequently may not be 
able to maintain fabrications even 
if- they want to. Many clinicians 


have reached the conclusion that, - 


at least in this setting, open dis- 
closure is a necessity or the -pa- 
tient will be confused and distressed 
by the mixed messages. 

One of the persons who is in- 
creasingly likely to give the mixed 
message is the nurse. Ifone reads the 
literature on disclosure written by or 


about nurses, one gets the clear im- 
_pression that the nurse has always 
looked more favorably on telling a’ 


terminally ill patient about his diag- 
nosis than the physician has.” Tradi- 


tionally, however, the nurse, when - 


asked by a patient, would have felt 


` obliged to say that that was a matter 


that should be discussed with the pa- 
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tient’s doctor. This often left the 
nurse with a sense of frustration 
because she would assess the impact 
of the resulting nondisclosure. as 


being much more harmful to the 


patient than the physician did. 
While today’s nurse retains this 


_ belief about the impacts of dis- 


closure, she is increasingly in a pro- 
fession in the midst of social change. 
As an upwardly mobile group striv- 
ing for full professional status, nurs- 
ing is increasingly demanding and 
developing a sphere of autonomy 
and responsibility.“ Sometimes this 
gets expressed in terms of the nurse 
providing care while the. physician 
provides. cure.** Alternatively, the 
nurse will provide ongoing nursing 


-support while the physician is rele- 
“gated to more technical scientific, 


pharmacological, and surgical tasks 


often requiring relatively little on- 


going patient contact. 

One dominant strand of the ideol- 
ogy of this new, more professional- 
ized nursing eniphasizes active pa- 
tient involvement in what is called 
the self-care movement.* Needless 
to say, such a commitment to active, 
professional involvement between 


- nurse and patient may require dis- 
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closure of the patient’s condition. | 
Increasingly the nurse will consider 
it her right and her responsibility 
to disclose diagnosis and prognosis. 
There -is thus a remarkable con- 


‘vergence of the nurse’s belief that 


disclosure is right and benefits the, - 
patient with the nurse’s new-found 
professional interest in establishing 
a sphere of role autonomy which 
may require disclosure. This may 


. force physicians to disclose even if 


they retain the older judgments 
about harms to patients.and basic 
ethical principles. It is not that every 
nurse is prepared: today to take it 


‘upon herself to disclose. Rather. 


there are enough social forces on 
enough nurses in a complex hospital 
setting that the physician must be- 
gin to be concerned that some 
minority of them may be inclined 
to reveal fully the diagnosis or a: 
least those parts she deems neces- 
sary to perform what she takes to 
be her role responsibility. | 

All of this may have important 


„implications for the sociology of 


medicine.. The sick role may be in 
the process of being redefined so 
that the patient’s obligation to co- 
operate with professionals in the 

process of treatment is reformulated — 
in.a much more active way.* If the 
patient is to be more actively in- 
volved at least in. treatment de- 
cisions and the consent process, the 
patient’s obligations may be ex- 
tended to include the responsibility 
to know his condition including the 
prognosis. It may require much 


‘ greater knowledge ‘of the alterna- 


tives and the medical facts of the 
case formerly reserved for those 


with the requisite professional ex- 


pertise. Other portions of: the sick 


` 46. Eliot Freidson, Profession of Medicine 


(New York: Dodd, Mead, 1971), p. 315-21; 
and Talcott Parsons, The Social System (New 


_ York: The Free Press, 1951), pp. 428-47. 
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-role are in the process of reex- 
amination. Increasing knowledge of 
the cause of illness: and the role of 
voluntary. personal behavior choices 
in generating many illnesses has 
required a much more nuanced 
formulation of the exemption from 


>. responsibility traditionally given to 


one: in the sick role. These shifts 


“in basic values as well as the social ` 


structure: of health care all lead to 
the need for a reformulation of the 
sick role. . 

The medical professional role, on 
the other hand, has traditionally 
been thought of as a rather iso- 
‘lated, individualistic role including 
commitment to the patient by one 
who is the source of technical ex- 
pertise and specialized knowledge. 
“Collectivity orientation,.’ to use the 
technical, sociological term, was 


really commitment to the individual ` 


patient and the patient's welfare.*® 
This.is undergoing change in at least 
two ways. First, shifts in profes- 
sional norms are beginning to ex- 
pand commitment to patient welfare 
to a broader, more egalitarian com- 
mitment to patient autonomy. This, 

together with parallel social shifts, 

has led to increasing disclosure that 
in turn decreases the deficit of 
power and knowledge between the 
patient and his physician. 

Second, to the extent that the. 
physician remains collectivity-ori- 
ented, he is finding that the collec- 
tivity is much larger and more 
bureaucratic. He finds himself as 
one health professional standing in 
complex relation to others in other 


i 


47. Nedra B. Belloc and Lester Breslow, 
“Relationship of Physical Health Status and 
Health Practices,” Preventive Medicine vol. 
- 1 (1972), pp. 409-21; Nedra B. Belloc, “Re- 

lationship of Health Practices and Mortality,” 
Preventive Medicine vol. 2 (1973), pp. 67~81. 

48. Parsons, The Social System, pp. 438- 

439. 
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professional ‘roles: -nurse, social 
worker, chaplain, hospital adminis- 
trator; and lawyer, all of whom claim 
a role in deciding about patient 
disclosure. When the patient him- 
self is also thought of as part of | 
the team—even the captain of the 
team—the collectivity is radically ` 
changed. The role of the physician's 
beliefs and values about disclosure 
play a very different part in the 
decision. These basic sociological 
changes combine with the shifts in. 
the physician’s: beliefs about the 
harms of disclosure.and in his basic 
ethical principles. It becomes easy 
to see why the professional prac-. 
tice of withholding terminal illness 
diagnosis from a patient may be 
fading. 


IMPLICATIONS FOR 
DECISIONMAKING 


All this suggests that decisions ` 
about -what to tell terminally ill 
patients are to be made in a manner 
that may be quite different from the 
way. they were in the past. The 


- physician will probably still retain a 
- substantial. role. While their power 


and dominance is under attack, the 
critical, life-saving knowledge they 


‘possess will still vest them with an 


awesome aura of authority and 
status, but they will increasingly be 
expressing that authority in a much 
more bureaucratic setting where 
they are hemmed in by rules of 
procedure structured by legislation, 
judicial decision, hospital policy, 
and the interests of other interact- 
ing professions. There will have to 
be a new level of agreement on 
the ground rules for disclosure 
simply to keep professionals from 
neutralizing one another's strategies. 


‘ Increasingly the medical expert will 


be put.in the role of counselor 
providing information and recom- 
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mending alternatives, but not given 


absolute authority to make decisions ` 


including the decision to share or 
withhold information. 
By the same token, a new role for 


_ the patient seems to be-on the hori- 


zon. If the patient is to be. an active 
part of the health care team, even 
in the limited sense of having to 
consent for major treatment inter- 
ventions, there will increasingly be 
a presumption in favor of disclosure. 
The patient, as one contracting for 


health care within limits, will have 
to bear the burden of requesting 
’ nondisclosure. We will probably al- 


ways have some patients who would 
prefer not to know. If they spe- 


cifically and explicitly request not, 
to. be told, it is hard to see how 


an ethic of autonomy could lead to 
forcing information on a patient 


„against his will. Normally such re- 


quests will be honored, but only 
when the patient specifically con- 
tracts for nondisclosure, that is when 
he contracts for the special, deviant 


care that could be rendered only 
with uninformed consent. 

It is too early to understand 
whether the recent trend among 
physicians in the direction of in- 
creased disclosure represents a total 
rejection of the old paradigm and 
acceptance of the new ethical prin- 
ciples. These new ethical principles 
are implied not only in the recent 
shifts in the survey data, but in 


_the code writing and more subjec- 


tive writings. They are also implied 
in the new social structures which 
have become dominant in the de- 
livery of health care. Medicine is a` 
fundamental institution in our so- 


ciety. It would be surprising if a 
total shift took place so ‘rapidly. 


The functions served by the older 
patterns must have been important 
to physicians and patients as well. 
But something new seems to beon - 
the horizon. The shift in the physi-. 

cian’s willingness to disclose may 
be a sign of a new ‘pattern for 
medicine. 
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| Nursing the Dying: Implications of Kübler-Ross’ 
— nn 


By CAROL P. GERMAIN | 


ABSTRACT: Society’s failure to value the work of nurses, the 
professionals most frequently involved in the care. of the 
dying, is attributed to a cultural definition of nursing as a 
second-class occupation and the public’s need to deny the 
realities of the suffering and indignities often associated with’ 
the process of dying. Efforts within the field of nursing to im- 
prove the care of the dying, by shifting emphasis froin a narrow  - 
physical focus to a more holistic patient and family focus, 
preceded the past decade’s contributions of Elisabeth Kübler- 
Ross. Although her staging theory has been cited. as having 
limitations in development and in interpretation, Kübler- 
Ross’ influence towards increasing awareness of the needs 

of the dying and others experiencing major losses has been 
substantial as evidenced by many references to staging theory 
in nursing literature, by a marked increase in attention. to 
holistic care of the dying in the basic and continuing education 
programs'of nursing, and by specialty role development in 
nursing care of the dying. This decade has also witnessed the 
major growth of professionalism in nursing, including strides 
towards professional autonomy. Conflict with the traditional 
pattern of medical dominance and bureacratic constraints in 
institutions is inevitable, especially when the medical goal of 
cure is not attainable. Change to an interdisciplinary model 
_of care is viewed as essential for optimal care of the dying and 

> their families. 
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ee IKE AT school, we discussed 


death and dying from the 
time I got there. But I haven’trėlated 
Kübler-Ross to my emotions vet, so I 


- haven’t developed any coping mech- 


anisms yet.”! Thus, a 2l-year old 
registered nurse explained her hys- 


‘terical behavior after a cancer pa- 


tient she was caring for on an oncology 
unit died unexpectedly. The nurse, 
employed there’ after her college 
graduation, left the unit after six 
months. Her inability to cope with 
the threat of death was compounded 


-by the physical care needs of pa- 


tients and multiple other stressors of 
her initial work situation. 

The nurse’s comment is meaning- 
ful for several reasons. It attests to 
the fact that for nurses, Elisabeth 


Kübler-Ross is an accepted authority 


on dying and death, and that her 
name is a “household word” in nurs- 
ing education or service settings 
concerned with dying and death. The 


-nurse’s situation also illustrates that 


successful application of Kübler-Ross’ 
staging theory or any other frame- 
work for nursing dying patients de- 
pends on a dynamic balance of cog- 
nitive, affective, and psychomotor 
skills. 

Care for the dying is provided by 
nurses in institutional settings such 
as: general medical-surgical and 
pediatric units of hospitals; special- 
ized hospital areas such as recovery 
rooms, intensive care, burn or on- 
cology units; emergency services; 
nursing homes: and hospices. Com- 
munity health nurses also provide 
care to the dying in their homes.” 


Davitz and Davitz found that of all . 


the daily problems faced by nurses, 


l. Carol P. Germain, The Cancer Unit: An 
Ethnography (Wakefield, MA: Nursing Re-. 
sources, Ine., 1979), p. 176. 

2. Ida Martinson, et al., “ 
children dying of cancer,” 
(July 1978), pp. 106-113. 


Home Care for 
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the death of a patient is emotionally 
the most devastating. Cassem and 
Hackett observed that feelings such | 
as helplessness, anger, or depression 
experienced by nurses working in 
environments with high mortality 
rates were inevitably translated into 
conflicts unless group meetings 
were provided for an outlet for such | 
feelings.* 


NURSES ATTITUDES TOWARDS 
DEATH 


Though death is a social fact, many ` 


social scientists have pointed out 


that dying is regarded as deviant 
behavior in the medical subculture 
as in the larger American society. The 
hospital, as a sociocultural institu- 
tion, reflects this value. Nurses, 
many.of whom were socialized to the 
profession in hospital‘ schools, can: 

be expected to reflect the character- ` 
istics of the medical and hospital 
subcultures as well as the death- 
denying values of the larger society. 
Glaser and Strauss, Quint® and 
others’ have found that nurses tend 
to respond to patients’ talk about 
dying with avoidance behaviors 


.3. Lois Davitz and Joel Davitz, “How do 
nurses feel when patients suffer?” American 
Journal of Nursing 75:9 (December 1975), 
p. 1509: - 

4. N. H. Cassem and Thomas Hackett, 

“Stress on the nurse and therapist in the 
intensive care unit and the coronary care unit,” 
Heart and Lung 4:2 (March—April 1975), D. 
257. 

5. Bamey -Glaser and Anselm: Strauss, 
Awareness of Dying (Chicago: Aldine, 1965). 

6. Jeanne C. Quint (Benoliel), “Institution- 
alized ‘practices of information control,” 
_ Psychiatry 28:2 (May 1965), pp. 119- 132; 
Jeanne C. Quint (Benoliel), “The threat of 


_ death: Some consequences for patients and 


nurses,” Nursing Forum 8:3.(1969), p. 294. 

7. Richard Schulz and David: Aderman, 
“How the medical staff copes with dying pa- 
tients: a critical review, ' Omega, 7:1 (1976), 
pp. 15-16. 
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such as physical withdrawal, evasion, 
or denial. l 

Changes in society have resulted 
in smaller, isolated nuclear families 


and increased longevity but with. 
‘chronic illness. New therapies and 


technology that lengthen the time 


between the onset of fatal illness and © 


death increase the likelihood of death 


- in an institution rather than death 


in the home with natural supports. 
These factors necessitate planning 
for more supportive care of those 


dying in menor as well as their: 


families. 


EDUCATION FOR NURSING THE | 
DYING 


EE Quint’s 1967 report of part 
of a six-year investigation of what 
happens to hospital staffand patients 
during the process of death showed 


that many ‘nurses in practice were . 
~ taught when they were students how: 
to take care of the dying patient's’ 


body, but had littlé preparation for 
interacting with the dying person. 


‘Medical school currictla showed a 


similar gap. Quint advocated the 


‘inclusion of the subjects of loss, 


grieving, and bereavement in ' the 


i 


nursing curriculum as well as planned 
‘clinical experience with the dying. 

This research more fully established 
Quint’s continuing reputation as the 


` foremost nurse scholar in the field of 


thanatology. Her earlier study of the 
needs of women with breast cancer 
during the year after mastectomy 
showed that nurses and other health 
professionals were not prepared to 
deal with the threat of death and the 
significant feelings of loss these 
women faced. 


8. Jeanne C. Quint (Bénoliel), The Nurse 
and the Dying Patient (New York: Macmillan, 
1967).° 

9. Jeanne Quint (Benoliel), The impact of 
mastectomy,” American Journal of Nursing 
- 63:11 (November 1963), pp. 88-91. 
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There is evidence that nurse edu- 
cators did attempt to use the earlier 
works of Feifel,?° Eissler,“ Sudnow,” 
Glaser and Strauss! and others to 
expand the physical focus of care of 
the dying to a more holistic patient 


‘and family focus. Notable articles in 


the nursing literature prior to 1969 
include those of Folta,!* Saunders,” 
Engel, 16 and Aguilera.’”. . | 

In 1969, Elisabeth Kabler-Ross 
presented a model for understanding 
and dealing with the thoughts and 
feelings of the dying person. From 


- her experience with over 200 slowly 


dying patients, Kübler-Ross con- 
structed a typology of the dying 
process. Five stages or adaptational 
strategies include: denial and isola- 
tion (“no, not me”); anger (“why © 


-me?’); bargaining (“if you give me 


one more year, I'll go to church”); 
depression (“yes, its me”); and ac- ` 
ceptance, a peaceful though neither 
resigned nor happy stage. As Kübler- 
Ross originally presented it, patients 
can move back and forth among stages, 


10. Herman Feifel, ed. The Meaning of 
Death (New York: McGraw-Hill, 1959). l 

11l. Kurt Eissler, The Psychiatrist and the 
Dying Patient (New York: International Uni- 
versities Press, 1955). 

12. David Sudnow, Passing On—-The Social 
Organization of Dying (Englewood Cliffs, 
NJ: Prentice-Hall, 1967). 

13. Barney Glasser and Anselm Strauss, 
“The social loss of dying patients,” American 
Journal of Nursing 64:6 (June 1964), pp. 
119-121. 

. 14, Jeannette Folta, “The perception of 
death,” Nursing Research 14:3 (Summer 1965), 
pp. 232-235. 

15. Cicely Saunders, “The lasi stages of 
life,” American Journal of Nursing, 65:3 
(March 1965), pp. 70-75. 

16. George Engel, “Grief and grieving,” 
American Journal of Nursing, 64:9 (September 
1964), pp. 98-98. 

17. Donna Conant Aguilera, “Crisis: Death 
and Dying,” ANA Clinical Sessions (New 
York: -Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1968), pp. 
269-278. l 

18. Elisabeth Kübler-Ross, On Death and 
Dying (New York: Macmillan, 1969). 
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become fixated in one stage, omit 


some stages, or go through the stages 
in order. Supposedly, after working 
through these five stages with a car- 
ing person or persons, the patient is 
truly free to achieve a dignified 
death. 

From a relatively sparse attention 
to dying and death prior to 1969, the 
nursing literature today, as with that 
of other: health-related professions 
and the lay literature, has a plethora 
of information on the topic of dying 
and death. For example, in 1977 Sell 


. published. a bibliography with 506 . 
annotations of books, articles, and 


audiovisuals on the subject of dying 
and death with particular relevance 
to nursing. 


The question arises, “Why. did 


‘Quint’s work fail to have the impact 


on the nursing profession or on society 


as did that of Kübler-Ross?” One’ 


reason might be that Quint’s research 
was marketed largely to educators 
or other researchers. Ktibler-Ross’ 


book reached professionals and lay 


persons alike, a fact noted by some 
nurses who initially saw the book on 
the bedside stands or in the homes 
of their dying clients. Timing and 


societal readiness are other possible. 


factors. A laywoman who got into the 
“D & D” (death and dying) movement 
after the death of her teenage daughter 
wrote, “Death talk came back from 
its holiday around 1969... .” She 
adds, “Not knowing about Kübler- 
Ross is like never having heard of 
Kinsey or Masters and Johnson.” 
Another value-related time factor 
is that nursing research was in its 
infancy when Quint made her early 
contributions. The work of research- 


` ers from a profession that was ninety- 


19. Irene Sell, Dying and Death: An An- 
notated Bibliography (New York: Tiresias 
Press, 1977). 

_ 20. Joan Kron, “Learning to live with death,” 
Omega 5:1 (1974), pp. 5, 6. 


nine’ percent female was not given 
much recognition either by society 
or by practicing nurses, most of whom 
had been socialized to the profession 
up to that time in the anti-intellectual 
climate of the training school. Addi- 
tionally, ten years later Quint attrib- 
utes society’ s failure to recognize 
nursing’ s contribution to terminal 
care to “a cultural definition of nurs- 
ing as a second-class occupation.” 


She adds: 


The paucity of public recognition ac- 
corded to nursing’s activities in patient 
care undoubtedly reflects the low social 
value attached to occupations defined as 
traditionally female. . . . The work per- 
formed by nurses tends to be taken for 
granted and the value of their actions 
is obscured behind the cure-oriented 
goals of medical practice. Equally im- 
portant, however, society’s failure to 
identify openly the significant activities 
performed by nurses during terminal 
illness effectively shields the public 


_ from open awareness about the realities 


of dying. Few human beings, ifany, want 
to be reminded of the suffering and 
indignities that are part se the process 
of dying. - 


tunino IMPACT ON NURSING 


Though there are no empirical data 
regarding the impact of Kübler-Ross — 
on the practice of nursing, there is 


evidence in the nursing literature 


and from the “educated opinions” 
of many nurses that her contribution 
to increased awareness of the needs 
of the dying has been substantial. 
In a reader survey on feelings about 
death and dying in a nursing journal, 


: 15,430 nurse respondents were asked 


for a general response about sources 


‘of help in learning how to deal with 


the ‘emotional and psychological 
problems of dying patients and their 


21. Jeanne Quint (Benoliel), “Nurses and 
the human. experience of dying,” Chapter 7 
in New Meanings of Death, ed. Herman Feifel 
(New York: McGraw Hill, 1977), p. 126. 
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families. “Working and talking with 
dying patients” was the best source 
for 38 percent whereas “books and 
magazines” was the major source for 
26 percent: However, the author 
states, “a great many respondents 
specifically noted the helpfulness of 
the books by Elisabeth Kübler-Ross: 
On Death and Dying and Questions 
_and Answers on Death and Dying. 
Her lectures and. workshops also 
were mentioned as being of great 
value.” ?? 

Regardless of the misinterpretation 
or rigidity of interpretation of Küb- 
ler-Ross’. staging theory by. some 
nurses, such as repeating the stages 
of dying. to families as if they were 


clear, distinct steps, Kübler-Ross did 


offer a guide for assessing a, dying 
person’s’ emotional status and gave 
many suggestions for the helping 
process. These “cognitive crutches” 
succeeded in getting more nurses 
involved in helping. patients. and 
families deal with anticipatory grief. 
= By documenting the fact that pa- 
tients’ and families’ needs for sup- 


portive psychosocial care were not 


being met, Kübler-Ross also pointed 
out the inadequacy.of the traditional 
‘‘model of medical dominance and 
bureaucratic constraints that impeded 


change in the care of the institution- - 


alized dying. Kübler-Ross simultane- 
ously addressed a taboo topic and 
evoked the hostility of her medical 
colleagues while acting as a patient’s 


advocate. This gave vicarious courage . 


to those nurses interested in improv- 
ing patient care systems and in as- 
-suming a more autonomous: profes- 
sional role with the dying, such as 
oncology nursing clinical specialists 
or nurse-thanatologists.? It is also 


22. ‘David Popoff, “What are your feelings 
about death and dying?” Part III. Nursing 
’75, 75 (10, October 1975), p. 47. 

23. Joy Ufema, Do you have what it fakes 
to be a nurse-thanatologist? Nursing ’77, 
77:5 (May 1977), pp. 96-99. 
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significant for members of a pre- 
dominantly female profession, if not 
for society as a whole, that the two 
physicians most renowned for bring- 
ing greater attention to and improve- 
ment in the medical aspects of dying 
patients’ care in the past decade were 
women, Kübler-Ross and Cicely 
Saunders, the leader of the hospice 
movement in Great Britian.”4 

That many nurses were dissatisfied 
with the level of care provided. the 
dying and open to -change can be . 
inferred from their large attendance 
at workshops on dying and death. 
Kübler-Ross and a colleague reported 
a study of attitudes and experiences 
of ‘attendees at the workshops she 
conducted during the five-year pe- 
riod, 1970—74. Of the 5,274 respond- 
ents who comprised 85-100 percent 
ofindividual workshop attendees, 62 
percent were nurses. Other groups 
represented were: social workers, 
6 percent; para-medical workers, 5 
percent; méntal health workers, 3 ` 
percent; physicians, (excluding psy- 
chiatrists) 2 percent; and others, 12 
percent. The authors state that this 
distribution is very significant since | 
it accurately reflects the professional 
representation of the different groups 
who supported Kübler-Ross when 
she and her. work were not well- 
known. Nurses, then clergy, then - 

“others’ ’__ usually terminally ill pa- 


tients themselves or a parent of a 


dying child—were most supportive 
in that order, with the least support 


‘from fellow physicians, especially 


those who came from specialties in- 
volving the care of cancer. patients 
—Oncology, Surgery, Hematology, 
Radiotherapy, Internal Medicine.” 


24, Cicely Saunders, “Dying they live: St. 
Christopher's Hospice.” Chapter 9 in New 
Meanings of Death, ed. Herman Feifel (New 
York: McGraw Hill, 1977), pp. 154-179. — 

25. Elisabeth Kübler-Ross and J. William 
Worden, “Attitudes and experiences: of death 
workshop attendees,” Omega 8:2 (1977-78), ° 
p. 103. A 
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The nursing literature on dying is 


_ replete with references to Kübler- 


Ross. For example, in a report of a 


` descriptive study of intermediate 


stage terminally ill-patients in their 
homes, Parsons concurs with Kübler- 
Ross’ view—that a patient’s use of 
denial and his recognition of diagno- 
sis and prognosis fluctuates from day 
to. day and from person to person, 
and does not depend totally on what 
he. has been told—“If a nurse 
who works with a terminally ill pa- 


tient is not sure what the patient has 
‘been told, she simply has to listen to 


him. The patient: will share with the 


`- nurse what he wants to talk about. 


He will also relate to her how much 
he knows.” | 
Seitz and Warrick use Kübler- 


Ross’ staging theory when describing 


the responses of mothers in an ante- 


_ partum clinic who experience intra- 
uterine fetal death. They also note 


that both mothers. and staff pass 
through the five stages. They further 
state that the mother who has been 
told of intrauterine death uses the 
early phases of labor to accomplish 
some of the mourning tasks and the 
nurse often hears a combination of 
the five stages of grieving. When 


. death is confirmed after delivery, 


the mother passes through the stages 


again; though acceptance is rarely 


seen immediately after delivery. 


Seitz and Warrick write that Kübler- 


Ross’ description of death as a cata- 
strophic destructive force that you 
can’t stop is “graphically clear” when 
applied to the mother who loses her 
child during labor.” 


A young nurse.describes how 


26. Joanne Parsons, “A descriptive study of 
intermediate stage terminally ill cancer pa- 
tients at home,” Nursing Digest 5:2 (Summer 
1977), p. 3. 

27. Pauline Seitz and Louise Warrick, 
“Perinatal death: the grieving mother,” Ameri- 
can Journal of Nursing TA: ll (November 
1974), 2028-2033. 


heating Kibler-Ross speak ET 


her to understand why a patient did 
not respond to the support'she offered 
him. She came to realize that the 
patient had accepted his coming 
death and though he had need for 
nursing ministrations such as pain 
medication and other comfort meas- 
ures, he had no need to relate closely 
with anyone except his“ wife. The 


“nurse then directed her efforts to` 


provide more support for the wife, 
who, in turn, was better able to sup- 
port the patient.”8 

There is no doubt that nursing 
offers oportunities for self-knowledge 
that few other professions provide. 
Lamerton writes, “To watch someone 
coming to terms in his own special 
way, with an unbearable situation, is 
a very great privilege.*® Kibler-Ross 
stated that those who get close to the 
terminally ill will learn much about 
the human mind and the unique 
human aspects of existence and will 
emerge from the experience enriched 
and perhaps with fewer anxieties 
about their own finality.*° Yet 47 per- 
cent of the- 15,430 nurses who re- 
sponded to a journal reader survey 


said they seldom or never experi- 


enced such gratification. There was a 
relationship between satisfaction 
and self-confidence: 72 percent who 
were Only slightly confident or not at 
all confident of their ability to manage 
the psychological needs of the ter- 
minally ill reported having never or 
seldom experienced satisfaction and 
fulfillment.*!: Sonstegard and col- 
leagues observed that nurses ‘go 


28. Esther Hoffman, “Don’t give up on me,’ 
American Journal of Nursing 71:1 ee 
1971), pp. 60-62. 

29. Richard Lamerton, Care of the Dying, 
(Westport, CT: Technomic Publ. Co., 1976), 
p. 57. 

30. Elisabeth Kübler-Ross, On Death and 
Dying, Preface. 

31. David Popoff, * ‘What are your feelings 


“about death and dying?” Part I. Nursing °75 
75:8 (August 1975), pp. 17, 18. 
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through the same five stages of grief ` 


-that their dying patients experience. 


They give suggestions: for helping. 
the grieving nursing staff replenish 


their emotional reserves after the 
death of a patient so that they can 
continue to give the kind of support 
other dying patients néed.* 


LIMITATIONS RELATED TO STAGING 


THEORY 


_ Though acknowledging Kübler- 
Ross’ contribution to increased aware- 
ness of the needs of the dying over 


_ the past decade, sorne nurses with a 
_ specialized role in this field believe 


that her impact on nursing has been 
too great. Some believe that the 
Kübler-Ross staging theory has been 


- presented too simplistically, leaving 


much room for misinterpretation; 
others question the adequacy of the 
data base from which the theory was 
derived. Some have become disil- 


lusioned over time with what they `. 


view as Kiibler-Ross’ commercial 


- exploitation of the subject of dying 
and. her more recent ventures into 


life after death phenomena”? and 


spiritualism." 


Other nurses are more disillusioned 
with nursing’s simplistic acceptance 
and’ interpretation of the theory. 
For example, in the writer's experi- 
ence, the only ‘nursing: in-service 


education on the care of the dying for 
~ newly employed nurses on an oncol- 


ogy unit was a word of advice to 


“listen to the Kübler-Ross tapés.” 


For some nurses, the stages became 


32. Lois Sonstegard, et al., “The grieving 


>? 
nurse, 


‘33. Elisabeth Kübler-Ross, “Death does 
not exist,” The Holistic Health Handbook 
comp. Edward Bauman, et al. (Berkeley, CA: 
And/Or Press, 1978), pp. 348-354. 


34. “An Early Leader in Counsel for the 
Dying Moves into Spiritualism,” New York | 
‘Times (17 September 1979), p. 1310. | 


American Journal of Nursing 76:9° 
~ (September 1976), pp. 1490-1492. 
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a rigid set of rules that proposed 
what every dying patient ought to be 
doing rather than a set of guidelines 
given for the intent of providing an 
aid to understanding what patients 
close to death are experiencing. This 
interpretation understandably gave 
some structure and therefore some 
security to those nurses attempting 
to move beyond the stereotypic pro- 
vision of technical care to the dying 
to care of a more holistic nature. 
However, such an interpretation did 
set up unreasonable expectations of 
the: behavior of patients, families, 
and nurses. The dying person again 
became a failure by not living up to 
the expectations of professional -or 
family care givers when a stage of 
acceptance was not reached. Or, the © 
nurse felt like a failure when she 
could not move the patient or family 
from Step One to Step Five on sched- 
ule to effect a beautiful death-bed 
stage of acceptance. 

Another problem with. staging 
theory is the difficulty presented for - 
nurses who feel inadequate when 
they are unable to make a nursing’ 
diagnosis of the stage the patient is 
in at any given moment. However, 
sick patients, like well persons, do 
not choose to disclose themselves to 
every care giver, nor are they even 
physically disposed at a given point 


, in time to do so. They may be open 


with some of the staff, and deny with 
others, particularly if the patient 
senses that the caregiver has a need 


to deny. 


Simpson notes that denial may 
manifest ‘itself in many ways and 
encompasses a many-layered and 
complex mechanism. Overriding any 
model of staging theory is the person’s 


‘tendency to die in the style typical 


of his way of life—angrily, noisily, 
spitefully, melodramatically, or even 
denying to the end though this is rare, 
since denial is in the mind of the, 
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beholder. Simpson suggests that a 


person's dying style is more likely - 


- toresemble behavior during previous 
periods of threat, crisis, and failure, 
and also facetiously comments that 
there, are not five stages—there are 
' three, fifteen, ninety- -two, and five 
hundred. 35 

Noting the tremendous diversity 
of denial, Weisman describes the 
concept of middle knowledge—a 


phase somewhere between total re- 


jection and open acknowledgment of 
reality—a placé occupied by many 
patients for varying periods of time.* 
A number of nurses and other profes- 
sionals point out that patients can 
exhibit all five of Kiibler-Ross’ stages. 
in one interview. Stages can also 
coexist. Patients, for example, may 
be bargaining while depressed, or 
denying while bargaining, or denial 
may be found mixed in with anger 
and dépression. 

_ Whitlock notes that one element 
in bargaining may be the expression 


of the defense of denial with respect - 


to the finality of the medical diagno-. 
sis. Whitlock describes the bargain- 
ing stage as essentially involving all 
the complexity of the meaning of 
hope. He writes, “The experience of 
hope integrates the intuitive art of 
wishing with a philosophical or reli- 
gious belief system that enhances 
and extends the possibilities of any 
human situation.” 3 l 
Knowing staging theory does not 


necessarily make situations with dy-. 


ing patients easier for nurses to deal 
with. For example, a nurse having 
difficulty adjusting to work on an 


35. Michael Simpson, The Facts of Death 
(Englewood Cliffs, NJ: Prentice-Hall, 1979), ` 
pp. 37-44. 

36. Avery Weisman, Coping with Cancer, 
(New York: McGraw-Hill; 1979), pp. 44-55. 

37. Glenn Whitlock, Understanding and 
Coping With Real Life Crisis (Monterey, CA: 
Brooks/Cole, 1978), p. 176. _ 
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oncology unit commented, “I know 
patients go through stages of grief, 
including anger, and I make myself 


‘available to them. But Mr. Kravitz .. . 


he’s so mean. I find it hard to be frm 
but some things like injections are 
necessary. I’m trying to help them 
and they don’t want my help.” While 
nurses and other professionals under- 
standably find the stage of anger dif- 
ficult to deal with, there is the real 


risk of ascribing a dying patient’s or 
‘family member's anger at actual or 


perceived deficits in care to simply 
a manifestation of another stage of 
dying to be accepted without assess- 
ment, rather than a justifiable com- 
plaint to be explored and rectified. 
In their critical review of five 
studies dealing with the emotional 
trajectory of the dying patient, Schulz 
and Aderman dispute the validity of 
Kiibler-Ross’ stage theory.” They 
call attention to the fact that Kübler- 
Ross failed to explicitly specify as- 
sessment procedures for determining 
which stage a patient is in and note 
that her conclusions were based on 
information obtained through highly . 
subjective personal interaction. These . 
authors infer that more objective 
methods would yield more valid 
conclusions though they cite the lack 
of emotional intimacy obtainable with 
more objective testing. Studies cited 
specifically differing from the find- 
ings of Kubler-Ross.include those of 
Hinton,” Achte and Vauhkonen,” 
Lieberman, 4 Weisman and Kasten- 


` 38. Germain, The Cancer Unit, p. 163. 
39. Richard Schulz and David Aderman, 


-“Clinical research and the stages of dying,” 


Omega 5:2 (Summer 1974), pp. 137-143. 

40. John Hinton, “The physical and mental 
distress of dying.” Quarterly Journal of 
Medicine 32:125 (January 1963), pp. 1-21. 

41. Kalle Achte and M. Vauhkonen, “Can- 
, Omega 2:4 (February 
1971), pp. 46-56. 

42. Morton Lieberman, “Psychological 


‘correlates of impending death: Some pre- 


ve 


baum,” and Kastenbaum and Weis- 
man.** The latter two studies used 
the: psychological: autopsy as the 


source of data. On the basis of their 


analysis of the work of these other 
investigators, Schulz and Aderman 
concluded that the process of dying is 
less rigid than Kübler-Ross proposed 
and may even be stageless. There 
was some consensus that all patients 


experience withdrawal or depression 


shortly before dying, but no consis- 
tent evidence that other affect di- 
mensions are characteristic of dying 
patients. l 

In effect, these authors point out 


how much is yet unknown about the 


dying process. While staging theories 
offer guidelines for care, good nurs- 
ing practice affirms that the. person 
and family should have nursing care 
grounded in theory and basėd on an 
‘individualized assessment. Thus, no 
rigid pattern can be followed. Rather, 
plans of care should:be based on 
individual responses to dying as influ- 


enced by the disease-related condi-. 


tion, sociocultural background, previ- 
ous and current coping patterns, and 
current support systems. 


NURSING OF CLIENTS EXPERIENCING 
OTHER LOSSES - 


The Kübler-Ross staging theory 
was neither the first nor last to provide 
a framework for dealing with grief 
or bereavement. For example, Linde- 


liminary observations,” Journal of Gerontology 
20 (1965), pp. 187-190. 

43. Avery Weissnian and Roben Kasten- 
baum, “The psychological autopsy: a study of 
the terminal phase of life,” Community 
Mental Health Journal (1968), Monograph 
No.4.” 

44, Robert Kastenbaum and Avery Weisman; 
“The psychological autopsy as a research 
_. procedure in gerontology,” in Research Plan- 
` ning and Action for the Elderly, ed. D. P. 


Kent, R. Kastenbaum, and S. Sherwood (New | ` 


York: Behavioral Publications, 1972). 
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mann, though not specifying stages, 


‘identified signs and symptoms of 


acute grief. Engel specified stages 
of disbelief, developing awareness 
of loss; and restitution, the work 
of mourning.“ More recently, Weis- 
man postulated a psychosocial staging 
theory for cancer as an adjunct to 
the anatomical and clinical staging 
already in usé. Weisman’s four stages’ 
consist of existential plight, mitiga- 
tion and accommodation, decline and 
deterioration, and-the last stage, 
preterminality-and terminality. Stage 
three incorporates the point,of no 
return as far as active treatment goes. 
Anticipatory grief really starts with 
the diagnosis of cancer but does not 
come into focus usually until stage 
four. | 

What is common to the various 
theories of grief and grieving is that 
the reactions described can occur in 


- response to any major loss or threat 
‘of loss, not just to anticipatory grief 


or bereavement related to loss of life. 
Nursing support of persons undergo- © 


‘ing losses of various types is important 


for it. prepares those who success- 
fully cope with these earlier losses 
for the ultimate loss of life, either 
their own or persons close to them. 

Nurses report using Kübler-Ross’ 


stage theory when working with cli- 


ents dealing with varying losses. For 
example, in describing the losses 
faced daily by women in chronic pain 


-and the nurse’s role in developing a 


plan to assist the client with coping 
and acceptance, Branch states, “The 
structure most adaptable to this task 
is the grief process outlined by Küb- 


45. Erich Lindemann, “Symptomatology 
and management of acute grief,” American 
Journal of Psychiatry 101:3 (September 
1944), pp. 141-148. 

46. George Engel, Grief and Grieving, 
p. 93. 

47. Avery Weisman, 
autopsy, pp. 85-93. 
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ler-Ross:”* Gordon applied staging 
theory to resolution of the loss in- 
volved in physical separation and 
divorce and makes reference to Küb- 
ler-Ross description of divorce as a 


grief process,* In discussing the grief 
.work necessary for battered women 
who leave their husbands to achieve 


psychological emancipation, Wein- 
gourt refers to the grieving process 


as described by Lindémann and 


Kabler-Ross.© 

Reporting an investigation of the 
association of prior life stress events 
and recovery from rape, Burgess and 
Holstrom refer to Lindemann’s work 
on acute grief reactions and to Küb- 


ler-Ross work on death and dying: 


as excellent examples of the process 


‘of coping with major life stress. In a 


follow-up study of 88 percent of an 
original sample of 92 rape victims, 
4 to 6 years after the rape took place, 


` the researchers found that family 


grief stress—that is, the experience 
of losing a family member whether 
through death, divorce, or separation 


` prior to the rape—was related to 
victims’ more rapid recovery follow- - 
. ing rape trauma. Earlier victimiza- 
tion or chronic life stressors tended ` 


to delay recovery. The researchers 
conclude that coping skills may have 
been developed through experienc- 


ing the family grief process and are 
available to the victim for settlement . 


of rape trauma.*! 


48. Holly Branch, “Women in Pain,” in 


Women In Stress: A Nursing Perspective, 
ed. Diane Kjervik and Ida Martinson (New 
York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1979). 


49. Verona Gordon, “Women and divorce: _ 


implications for nursing care,” in Women in 
Stress: A Nursing Perspective, ed. Diane 
Kjervik and Ida Martinson (New York: Apple- 
ton-Century-Crofts, 1979), p. 259. 

50. Rita Weingourt, ` ‘Battered women: The 
grieving process,” Journal of Psychiatric 
Nursing and Mental Health Services 17:4 
(April 1979), p. 45. 

51. Ann Burgess and Lynda Holmstrom, 
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Hampe stresses that when a patient 
is dying, the family members are also 
the nurses’ patients. Using a popula- 
tion of terminally ill cancer patients 
and their spouses, this nurse re- 
searcher identified eight needs of 
spouses undergoing anticipatory griet 
and then assessed how these needs 


were: or were not met by hospital 


nurses. Hampe advocates that nurse 
educators prepare nurses to under- 
stand the effect ‘that anticipatory 
grief has upon the family of a patient 
with a prolonged terminal illnéss. 
She refers to Kübler-Ross’ position 
that if widowed persons had been 
helped before the deaths of their 
partners to bridge the gulf between 
themselves and their dying spouses, 
one-half of their battle to work through 
guilt: and grief might have been won." 
Based on Hampe’s eight research- 
identified needs of grieving spouses; 
nurses in a coronary intensive care 
unit devised and tested a nursing 
care plan for spouses of acutely ill 
coronary patients in danger of death. 
According to Dracup and Breu, the 
13 spouses who received specific 
nursing interventions reported that 
more of their needs were met by 


nurses than did a contro] group of 


13 spouses on whom base-line data 
were collected prior to the adoption 
of the systematic nursing interven- 
tions.5? oe 


CONTINUING EDUCATION AND 
Its LIMITATIONS . 


Kübler-Ross” attention to dying 


and death has also stimulated the 


‘Recovery from rape and prior life stress,” 
Research iw Nursing and Health. 1:4 (1978), 
pp. 165-174, 

. 52. Sandra Hampe, “Needs of the grieving 
spouse in the hospital setting,” Nursing Re- 


‘search 24:2 (April 1975), p. 113. 


' 53. Kathleen Dracup and Christine Breu, 
“Using nursing research findings to meet the 
needs of grieving spouses,” Nursing Re- 
search 27:4 July-August 1978), pp. 212-216. 
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l 


continuing education industry. A 


wide variety of programs have been | 


reported such as those by Laube,™ 
Mills®* and Baker and Lynn. Many 


programs allow for the surfacing of . 


feelings regarding the nurse's own 


- death or the deaths of those close to | 


her. These workshops are: based on 
the assumption that increasing aware- 
ness of and dealing with nurses’ own 
death concerns leaves them more 
open to listening to patients’ con- 
cerns about death. = 
But, measuring attitude change in 
the workshop setting does not insure 
the transfer of learning to the practice 
setting though it is hoped that con- 
sciousness-raising will promote this. 
Evaluation of behavioral change in 
the practice setting poses consider- 
“` able difficulty. One important dimen- 
-sion is that the recipient of terminal 
care is unavailable to contribute to 
the evaluation process, although the 
family’s input can be sought. Effec- 
tive nursing care depends on suffi- 
cient numbers of appropriately pre- 
pared nursing staff, not just intra- 
personal or interpersonal factors. 
Patients or families will not seek the 
nurses’ support if they perceive that 
nurses are too busy to take the time 
to sit and listen. Rather than the 
isolated, rather romanticized version 


of interaction with the dying patient . 


addressed in the workshop setting, 
the dying patient is subject to the 
_ erosion of human dignity from many 


54. Jerri Laube, “Death and dying work- 
shop for nurses: Its effect on their death 
= anxiety. level,” International Journal of 
Nursing Studies 14:2 (1977 ), pp. 111-120. 

- 55. Gretchen Mills, “Nurses discuss dying 
—a simulation pipedence The Journal: of 
Continuing Education in Nursing 8:5 (Sep- 
tember-October 1977), pp. 35—40. 


56. Betty Baker and Mary Lynn, “Psychi- 


atric nursing consultation: The use of an in- 
service model: to assist nurses in the grief 
process,” Journal of Psychiatric Nursing and 
Mental Health Services 17:5 (May ARR pp. 
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sources. Pain, infection, paralysis, 
loss of body image and control of 
body functions, nutritional deficits, 
or other problems require nursing 
management simultaneously with 
psychosocial aspects of care. 


N 


: System constraints 


Nurses frequently have responsi- 
bility for a variety of nonnursing 
managerial and coordinating func- 
tions necessary to keep the institution 
running smoothly since nursing is. 
the only professional group present 


‘twenty-four hours a day. The con- 


straints to quality nursing care in 


‘hospitals have been reported by 


many, including Germain,* and also 
Hamric, who states, “Although more, 
nurses than ever are being taught the 
principles of caring for the dying, this > 
knowledge is infrequently translated 
into practice.” Hamric cites five de- 
terrents to therapeutic nursing care 
of the dying person: hospital system 
pressures; conflicting expectations 
placed upon the nurse; the nurses’ 
lack of- adequate training in caring- 
for dying persons and their families; 
problems of teamwork among health 
professionals; and conveying and ex- 
changing diagnostic information. 
For nursing care of the dying in insti- 


‘tutions to change for the better, the 


systems have to change also. 


Staff motivation 


As nurses become less defensive 
and more open with the dying, they 
risk.the pain of loss when the patient's 
death brings the relationship.to an 
end even when the relationship has © 
been characterized by the appropri- 


57. Germaiti The Cancer Unit. 
58. Ann Hamric, “Deterrents to therapeutic 
care of the dying person—a nurse's perspec- 
tive, in Dying and Death: A Clinical Guide 
for Caregivers, ed. David Barton (Baltimore: 
The Williams and Wilkins Company, 1977), 


p: 183. 
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ate level of aol distance | 
_necessary for sound clinical judg- 


ment. Explaining how motivation af- 
fects the stress level of staff members 
who work with the terminally ill, 
Vachon conceptualizes’ six major 
categories of reasons for working with 


' dying patients. These include acci- 


dent, convėnience, or a part of one’s 
caseload; a desire to do the “in thing” 
or to affiliate with a charismatic 
leader; intellectual appeal, that is, 
the desire for control over illness, 


~ pain, and death; a sense of “calling” 


in religious or humanistic terms; 
previous: personal experience with 
one’s own illness or with the illness 
or death of significant others; and the 
suspicion that one will some day de- 
‘velop the disease. | 

While giving a number of sugges- 
tions for coping with job stress, 
Vachon also gives some words of cau- 
tion to those “converts” who “join 
the bandwagon” of the growing 
thanatology movement through fas- 
cination with one of its charismatic 
leaders. The reality factor, Vachon 
points out, is that the charismatic 


leaders may prove to be all too human 


as their theories and charisma fail 
in this field of unknowns or may be 
away on lecture tours or otherwise 


_ unavailable to the neophytes who 


sought their expertise. Then, the 


glamor of working with dying patients ` 


is short-lived as the discovery i is made 
that the dying are “not all young, 
beautiful, and articulate people who 
are longing to spend their dying 
months talking about their philosophy 
of life and death.” Rather, Vachon 
realistically states that “they [patients] 
may well be quite sick with distasteful 
physical symptoms, impatient with 
talk, and want to deny the fact that 
they are dying.” ` 

59. M. L. S. Vachon, “Motivation and 
stress experienced by staff working with the 


terminally ill.” Death Education 1: 1 pane 2, 
1978, pp. 113-122. 


CONCLUSION 


Elisabeth Kübler-Ross work has 
stimulated marked interest and con- 
cem for the care of terminally ill 
patients and their families as well 
as those experiencing other losses. 
This concern for higher quality care 
has generated educational programs 
and support systems for care-givers 
as well. Kübler-Ross’ effort has also 


‘opened the door to fruitful inter- 


disciplinary dialogue on the national 
and international levels.“ Judging 
from the literature, dying and death 
continue to hold high interest among 
nurses although there is little evi- 
dence that Kübler-Ross’ more recent 
interest in life after death or spiritu- 
alism has generated more than pass-. 


ing interest among nurses to date. 


However, as the professionals most 
consistently with the dying in many 
settings, nurses are in a position to 
gather data about such phenomena 
given a continuing maturation of 
their research attitudes and skills. . 

The “Kübler-Ross decade” has also 
witnessed a marked increase in pro- 
fessionalism in nursing, derived, in 
part, from the changed socialization 


of nurses in the mainstream of Ameri- 


can higher education rather than the 
hospital school. This change has 
created increasing discomfort with 
the traditional’ pattern of medical 
dominance and bureaucratic control 
in health care institutions. Together 
with support for the grieving nursing. 
staff, there must also be a mechanism 
within institutions for problem resolu-. 
tion when professional-bureaucratic 
role conflicts, interprofessional con- 


‘flicts, and ethical and moral dilem- 


mas arising from the treatment process 


60.. “Assumptions and Principles Underly- 


‘ing Standards for Terminal Care by the 


International Work Group in Death, Dying 
and Bereavement,” American Journal of 


_ Nursing 79:2 (February 1979), pp. 296-297. 


61. Karilee Halo, “Nursing in Transition,” 
The Holistic Health Handbook, pp. 417-420. 
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impede ideal nursing role perform- 


ance, including that of patient ad- 
vocacy. 

As Jameton has pointed out, the 
. ‘combination of roles assumed. by 
nurses raises a host of ethical prob- 
lems related to autonomy, coercion, 
role conflict, and personal identity. 
. Medicine is committed to a narrowly 
biological conception of health; its 
primary aim is to cure. Nursing, as 


a developing science with its com- 


mitment to a holistic view of human 
needs, draws its theory from the 
psychologic and: sociocultural sci- 
ences as well as the biologic; the 
primary aim of nursing is care.® 
- Therefore, in the health promotion, 
health maintenance, stable chronic 
illness, and dying phases of the health- 
illness continuum, when cure is 
either unnecessary or impossible, 
the professional nurse logically has 
the primary role'in an interdis- 
. ciplinary relationship with. other 
providers. 

There is some beginning süppòfi 
among physicians for this concept of 


'. care delivery. For example, Renshaw, . 


a physician, states, “It is rarely ap- 


propriate to call on a’ psychiatrist ` 


to handle: the flood of a family’s 


emotions stirred up by a child’s: 


dying. Therefore, the nurse functions, 
knowingly or not, as a primary thera- 
pist.”® Flexner, a, physician, pre- 


` sents a model of a “conjoined” team . 


62. Andrew Jameton, “The nurse: when 
roles and rules conflict,” Hastings Center 
Report.7:4 (August 1977}, pp. 22-23. 
- 63. Domeena Renshaw, “The nurse’s role 
with parents of the :dying child,” Journal 


_of Nursing Education 18:1 (January, 1979), 


p. 19. 


or interdisciplinary effort, with the 
patient and the family holding central 
places surrounded by the various carė ' 
givers. involved in the care of the 
dying. He posits this model not just 
for the dying but for all patients. 
Further, he admonishes that “nurses 


‘must shed the aged subserviant rela- 


tionships with doctors. They must 


‘speak up and speak out.’ 


For optimal. care of the dying, an | 
interdisciplinary model is essen- 
tial, Each profession must-recognize 
the potential contribution of non- 
professionals as. well, particularly 
for those clients from groups whose - 
histories warrant distrust of profes- - 
sionals and bureaucratic institutions. 
Professionals, if truly caring, will 
give attention to patients’ and families’ © 
perceptions of their own needs and 


` support systems. Acknowledging the 
. defenses of professional caregivers 


but addressing their human authen- 
ticity, David Sobel writes, “: . . But 
if itis so, as with the dying, that some 
may pass through an experience that 
brings them to a deeper acceptance 
of what is painful in life, then they 
may be able, when all else fails, to 
give simply of themselves, to sense 
their own inner compassion, to share, 
to listen, to receive, and to respond, 
and to know that this is more than ` 
sufficient, for they give what they 
are, S5 


'64. John Flexner, “Dying, death and the 
front-line physician,” Chapter 13 in Dying 
and Death: A Clinical Guide for Caregivers, 
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and Wilkins Co., 1977), p. 182. 
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The Hospice Movement and Its Implications 
e By CONSTANCE HOLDEN 


ABSTRACT: Hospices, unheard of in this country a few years 
ago, have become:a fast-growing American phenomenon. 
They promise effective pain relief for terminal cancer patients 
as well as a warm, homey atmosphere where fear and 
r loneliness are minimized. Hospices are basically a creation of 
the British and it is still unclear how—or even whether—the 
principles they embody can be successfully incorporated into 
American medicine. However, hospices can make an 
important philosophical contribution: by showing the way 
toward removing the stigma attached to death. Hospice) 
principles also have implications for all of health care, in 
emphasizing the importance of treating the whole person 

i rather than just the disease. 


Constance Holden has been writing for Science since 1970, focusing on the be- 
havioral sciences, psychology in particular, and new trends in health care. 
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ARLY.in 1979, the National 
Institutes of Health (NIH) was 
host to a two-day symposium on 
_management of pain and humanitar- 
ian care of the dying. The meeting 
- covered a gamut of concerns, from 
the latest findings on the neuro- 
chemistry of pain to a philosophical 
discussion of “wellness,” to descrip- 
tions of hospice care for the dying. 
The meeting constituted significant 
evidence that two human conditions 
which have often been pathetically 
misunderstood and even shunned 
by the ‘medical profession— intrac- 
table pain and dying—are coming to 
be integrated, at least in theory, into 
what is understood as good practice 
of' medicine. 
The meeting was markedly dif- 
ferent from one held three years 


before, in the same auditorium, to - 


acquaint NIH personnel with hos- 
pices. At that time the audience was 
almost entirely female, predomi- 
nantly nurses, the profession on the 
front lines, when it comes to tending 
the dying. The 1979 meeting, how- 
ever, featured health professionals 
of every stripe. 


Although much of the 1979 missing 


was concerned with treatment of 
chronic, nonmalignant pain, it be- 
came clear that the principles em- 
bodied in successful hospices, which 
are primarily for terminal cancer pa- 
tients, are so far-reaching as to be 
applicable in all areas of health care, 
including preventive medicine. It is 
starkly clear at the end of life that 
tending the body alone is not enough 
to ensure a patient’s well-being. 
Hospice care affects not only the 
treated but the treaters and high- 
lights the’ fact that while the intense 
specialization characterizing Amer- 
ican medicine may be appropriate 
for acute health problems, a multi- 
disciplinary team approach is more 
effective when the whole person is 
involved. 
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The: hospice movement, rooted in 
England, has become a very fast- 
growing American phenomenon. 
Three years ago practically no one in 
this ‘country had heard of a hospice. 
Now there are perhaps 150 organiza- 
tions in 40 states that go by that name 
and an equal number are being 
planned. Hospice care is now a rou- 
tine topic at conferences, numerous 
books extolling hospices have ap- 
peared, and the idea has achieved a 
golden aura promising relief to the . 


millions of Americans each year who 


either get cancer or undergo the or- 
deal of seeing loved ones devas- 
tated by it. 

' Js hospice care just E fad ora: 
signal of a humanistic revolution 
in American health care? The rapid- 
ity with which the concept has caught 
on indicates that there were already 
forces at work ready to supply it 
powerful impetus. For-example, the 
holistic health movement, humanistic 
medicine which provide: a strong 
counterforce to dehumanizing over- 
specialization, and the consumer 
movement (including a new concern 
for patient's rights) which emphasizes 
the demystification of authority; all 
seem to be attempts to supply ‘the 
consumers with enough knowledge 
and power to wrest some responsi- 
bility over their care away from the 
experts and back into their own hands. 
Finally, of course, there is the mat- 
ter of money. With hospital costs 
soaring, other means must be found 
to care for the dying. This problem 
is going to become more pressing as 
the United States population con- ` 


‘tinues to age and an ever larger pro- 


portion of citizens are dying of chronic 
degenerative diseases. 

The hospice idea thus has power- 
ful appeal on many levels. No one 
seeing presentations in America by 
Dr. Cicely Saunders, the matriarch 


‘of British hospices, and by ‘other 


visiting British physicians, could help 


4 


but be drawn to the visions they 


present of terminal cancer patients, 


rid of pain and fear by a combina- 
tion of strong drugs and loving care, 
sitting in sunny bedrooms, gaunt but 
smiling, apparently savoring life up 
to the last moment. Such visions are 
like a dream compared with the stories 
everyone has. heard of people lying 
- in sterile hospital beds, screaming 
from pain unrelieved, subjected to 
tormenting and pointless operations 
and chemotherapy. and above all 
alone as they await their deaths. 

- The presentation given by Saunders 
at NIH in 1976 gives a good idea of 


the way many Americans have been’ 


introduced ‘to hospices. Saunders, 
director of St. Christopher s Hospice 
in London, explained that a hospice 
is not a hospital but a home, and in- 


deed American visitors have often’ 


been struck by the benign atmos- 
phere of English hospices. Despite 
the fact that all the patients are mor- 
tally ill, there are no signs of drips 
and IVs or any of the customary hos- 
pital life-support technology. Rooms 
are filled with flowers and personal 
belongings; staff members, visitors, 
and volunteers are usually in evi- 
dence. When a patient arrives he is 
received as a welcome and expected 
‘guest; family members are brought 
in for tea and reassurance. We are 
“high person, low technology, i 
explained Saunders. 

As soon as a patient arrives, ex- 
plained Saunders, the staff begins 
working toward the first goal, which 
is to develop a regimen of medica- 
tion to keep the patient continuously 
free of pain. “Better pain control in 
hospitals would make many hospice 
admissions unnecessary,” she said. 
` Analgesic doses are designed to keep 


the patient always a step ahead of- 


pain, and thus free of the memory 
and fear of pain—a policy opposite 
to that in hospitals where medica- 
tion is given on a p.r.n. (pro re nata) 
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or “as needed” basis, which hospice 
people say is the worst possible way 
to manage terminal cancer pain. In 
the most severe cases this means 
regular doses of the Brompton mix, a 
cocktail made up of heroin or 
morphine; cocaine, gin, sugar syrup 
and chlorpromazine syrup. Saunders 
claimed that continuous pain control 
is not achieved at the expense of 
turning a patient into an insensate 
zombie; further, she said that a 
patient, once made comfortable, 
never develops a psychological ad- 
diction to the opiates. In fact, 
she said, once a patient’s pain 
and fears are initially allayed, dosages 
can often be lowered because so 
much of the subjective pain experi- 
ence arises from emotional distress. | 

Pain control is only a small part of 


‘what makes a hospice work. The rest 


comes from the atmosphere created 
by constant attention from the staff 
and volunteers who spend much 
time just listening and hand-holding, 
and by the presence of friends and 
family members who can drop by al- 
most any time and sometimes spend 
the whole day at a patient’s bedside. 

Saunders showed several “before” 
arid “after” slides of patients on ad- 
mission—-their faces and bodies 
showing tension and fear—and 
several days afterwards. One man, 
for example, had lost his hollow- 
eyed look and was propped up in bed 
reading the racing form. She showed 
another man several days before his 
death, his face half eaten away by 
cancer, surrounded by friends and 
cheerily lifting a glass of sherry to 
celebrate his birthday. “Celebration 
is a very important part of terminal 
care. Some patients can go home 
once their pain is brought under con- 
trol, bringing their supply of Bromp- 
ton mix with them. 

Although any patient can be trans- 
ferred to a hospital for radical life- 
prolonging measures if that is desired, 


` 
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at the hospice nature is allowed to 
take its course. If a patient, decides 
‘that he no longer wishes to eat, his 
wishes are respected; no intravenous 
feeding is begun. If, as is often the 
case, pneumonia sets in, all possible 
measures are taken to make the. pa- 
tient comfortable, but antibiotics are 
not necessarily administered. When 
an ulcerated artery begins hemor- 
rhaging, the patient is not given 
transfusions when thé end is clearly 
in sight anyway; instead.he is covered 
with a red blanket so he won’t be 
_ frightened at the sight of his blood 
and administered a strong sedative 
while someone sits close by clasping 


his hand. 


Families, including ahlin, are ` 


an integral part of patient care, and 
once someone dies relatives are 
looked: after to help them handle 
bereavement. The English do not 
emphasize psychiatry, and believe 
that close human contacts are all that 


is needed to help a person come to, 


terms with impending death. A psy- 
_ chiatrist does attend the frequent 
staff meetings to help participants 
communicate with each other and of- 
` fer advice on patients in particular 
distress. People commonly ask how 
the. staff can handle such constant 
association with death. Saunders’ 
reply is that what the staff is seeing 


is “not-constant pain, but constant ` 


relief of pain,” and that dying is “the 
unique period in the patient's illness 
when the long defeat of living can be 
gradually converted into a positive 
achievement in dying.” 

~ The successful hospices that now 
exist are basically an English cul- 
tural phenomenon. Undoubtedly 
the feeling.of community between 
the hospice and the neighborhood— 
so important in preventing it from 


becoming isolated and stigmatized— - 
is possible because of the cultural. 


homogeneity that is so much more 
pronounced there than in the United 
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States. The English have made an 
awesome and complex undertaking — 
sensitive and competent handling of: 
the physical and psychological ef- 
fects of a dread disease—seem really 
quite simple. Much certainly has to 
do with the strong Christian commit- 
ment hospice staff members—many 
of whom are sisters —commonly bring 
to their work. Although no one at- 
tempts to proselytize patients or their 
families, a chapel is- usually an inte- - 


gral part of a hospice, and bedside | 


services are often held. At St. Chris- 
topher’s in particular, ‘visitors have 
een struck by the “saintly” quality 
of Cicely Saunders, a deeply religious 
woman from whom both staffand pa- 
tients seem to draw strength. Some - 


of it probably also has to do with the 


perpetual shortage of money which 
prevents them from installing gleam- 
ing automated apparatuses, ensures . 
an air of a comforting, well-worn - 
look, and compels reliance on people” 
rather than machines. 

. Many of the magic variables are . 
elusive and so far there has been’no 
research done to pin them down. But 


-an English hospice cannot be repli- 


cated in the United States any more 
than an English pub can. So American 
groups are now trying to incorporate 
the basic principles into an indige- 
nous model, which means somehow 
incorporating them into the organiza- 
tional, administrative, financial, and 
psychological structure of American 
medicine. Various groups are now 
trying to establish criteria for hos- 
pices, but they must run a veritable 
minefield of obstacles as far as cer- 
tification, manpower, and financing 
are’ concerned. 

So far there are three basic models: 
for American hospices: most ‘are 
simply home care services which 
supply medical supervision, coun- 
seling, and visits to patients whose 
families can take care ofthem at home. 


PTa 


Another aoda is the freestandiig 


facility, the best known of which is 
' the, hospice now under construction 
in ‘New Haven, Connecticut. Finally 


there is hospice care within a hos- 
pital, such as exists at St. Luke’s 


pice patients, overseen by a special 
team, are interspersed among regular 
patients. A variation of this is the 
“palliative care unit” in the Royal 


Victoria Hospital in Montreal. 


There appears to be general agree- 
ment now that a variety of forms 
must.be tried and nothing should be 
fixed in this stage of development— 
for as Robert N. Butler, head of the 
National Institute on Aging, has said: 
“It is hospice the adjective, not 
hospice the noun, that concerns us.” 
When the National Cancer Institute 
issued its first Request for Proposals 


for Hospices in. 1976, it specified. 


that the facilities not be hospital- 
based. It wanted to get away from 
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all the dien n regarded as adverse 
for the terminal patient—the clinical, 
impersonal atmosphere, the hustle 


and bustle, reliance on high tech- 


nology, the emphasis'on cure and 


. prolongation of life, the focus on the 
Hospital: in New York where hos- . 


disease rather than the patient as a 
whole. However, it subsequently 
became clear that hospices should 
have close hospital ties. To have 
them separate would break up the 
“continuity of care” that has become 
one of the tenets of government 
funded medicine in the last decade, 

and makes no sense in view of the fact 
that in many cases the well-being 
of terminal patients may be better 
served by procedures only available 
in hospitals: an operation, for exam- 
ple, that could prevent unnecessary 
pain, paralysis, or organ malfunction. 
Besides, hospitals are the nucleus of 
first-class medical talent and any hos- 
pice that is not closely allied with one 
is at risk of falling into a backwater. 
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Death in Prime Time: Notes on the Symbolic 
Functions of Dying in the Mass Media _ 


By GEORGE GERBNER 


ABSTRACT: The cultural (and media) significance of dying 
rests in the symbolic contextin which representations of dying 
are embedded. An examination of that context of mostly violent 

. representations suggests that portrayals of death and dying 
serve symbolic functions of social typing and control and tend, 
on the whole, to conceal the reality and inevitability of 


the event. 
‘N j f 
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YING in the mass media—both 


news and entertainment (a - 


distinction increasingly hard to make) 
—has a symbolic function different 
from death in real life but investing 
it—and life itself—with particular 
meanings. We can begin to consider 
what these might be by reflecting on 
the nature of representation. 

A symbol system is an artifact par 
excellence. It is totally invented to 
serve human purposes. It can serve 
these purposes only if those inter- 
preting it know the code and can fit 
it into a symbolic context of their own. 
They must share the rules of the in- 
vention and the interpretative strate- 
gies by which. it should be under- 


stood. 


Symbolic narrative, a story, has two 
basic elements of invention: fictive 


and selective. Selective invention is- 


factual narrative such as news. Pre- 
sumably true events (facts) are se- 
lected from an endless stream of 
events. A narrative is invented to 
convey some meaning about the se- 
lected facts as interpreted in a previ- 
ously learned framework of knowl- 
edge. i 
Fictive invention is: fiction and 
drama; the “facts” are invented as 
well as the narrative. (Selection is of 
course involved in both.) The func- 
tion of fictive invention is to illumi- 


nate (literally to embody and drama- 


tize) the invisible structure and 
dynamics of the significant connec- 
tions of human life. It is to show how 
things work. Invention that can only 
select events but not create them must 
be more opaque; it can only show 
what things are but rarely why or how 
they work. The full development of 


the connections between events and 


human motivations and powers re- 
quires the freedom and legitimacy to 
invent the “facts” in a way that il- 
luminates the otherwise hidden dy- 
namics of existence. 
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In this totally invented world of 
symbols—selective and fictive— 
nothing happens without some pur- 
pose and function (which need not 
be the same). Let us use as example 
the world of television which we 
have studied for some years.' This 
discussion also applies to other media 
and cultural forms, with the differ- 
ence that television is the generally 
non-selectively used universal story- 
teller of modern society. It is, there- 
fore, more a symbolic environment 
than a traditional medium. 

' People are not born into the world 
of television. They are selected or 
created for a purpose. The purpose 
is usefulness to the symbolic world 
(called news values, or story values) 
that the producing institutions and 
their patrons find useful for their 
purposes. More numerous in both 
news and drama are those for whom 
that world has more uses—jobs, 


‘power, adventure, sex, youth, and all 


other opportunities in life. These 
values are distributed in the symbol 
system as most'resources are dis- 
tributed inthe society whose domi- 
nant institutions produce most of 
the symbols: according to status and 
power. Dominant social groups tend 
to be overrepresented and overen- 
dowed not only absolutely but also 


- in relation to their numbers in the 


real population. (For example, men 
outnumber women at least three to 


one in television and most media 


content.) 
Minorities are defined by having 


1. The long-range project was first described 
in my article on “Cultural Indicators: The 
Case of Violence in Television Drama” in 
the Annals, Vol. 388, March 1970. The most 
recent report, including a description of 
methodology, appears in‘ George Gerbner, 
Larry Gross, Nancy Signorielli, Michael 
Morgan, and Marilyn Jackson-Beeck, “The 
Demonstration of Power: Violence Profile No. . 


-10,” Journal ‘of Communication, vol. 29 


(Summer 1979). 
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- less than their proportionate share 


of values and resources. In the world 
of television news and drama, this 
underrepresentation means lower 
numbers, less usefulness, fewer op- 
_ portunities, more victimization (or 
“criminalization’’), more restricted 


scope of action, more stereotyped 


roles, diminished life ‘chances, and 
general undervaluation ranging ‘from 
relative neglect to symbolic annihi- 
lation. 


DEATH IN NEWS AND DRAMA 


‘Death in such a context is just 


another invented characterization, a. 


negative resource, a sign of fatal flaw 


or ineptitude, a punishment for sins. 


or mark of tragedy. It is always a 
reminder of the risks of life, cultivat- 


ing most anxiety and dependence for | 


those who are depicted as most at 
risk. In other words, death is one 


feature of the more general functions 


of social typing and control. 
Obituaries are the Social Register 
of the middle class. Even a “nobody” 


of modest status and power (i.e. a- 


person of no symbolic existence in 
the common culture) becomes a 
“somebody” if the flicker of his or 
her (and it’s mostly his) life can leave 
its final symbolic mark of existence 
in the obituary column. 

Death in the news is a tightly 
scripted scenario -of violence and 
terror. Murders, accidents, “body 
counts” and catastrophies scatter a 
-= surfeit of impersonal corpses in ghoul- 
ish symbolic overkill across the pages 
of our family newspapers. and tele- 
vision screens. By the time we grow 
up, we.are so addicted to this necro- 
mania of our culture (and we are not 
alone), that-its constant daily cultiva- 
tion seems to add to-a morbid sense 
of normalcy. 


Yet it is all well (if unwittingly) . 
- calculated to cultivate a sense of.. 
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insecurity, anxiety, fear of the “mean 


. world” out there, and dependence 


on some strong protector. It is the 
modern equivalent of the bloody - 
circuses in the Roman empire’s ` 
“bread and circuses” that were sup- 
posed to keep the populace quiescent. 

At.the center of the symbolic 
structure of death is the world of 
stories invented to show how things 
work—fiction and drama. The most . 
massive and universal flow of stories - 


in modern society (and history) is of 


course television drama, most of it 
produced according to the industrial 
formulas developed to assemble large 
audiences and sell them to adver- 
tisers at the least cost. 

That is a world in which practically 
no one ever dies a natural death. 


‘ Assembly-line drama generally de- 


nies the inevitable reality of death 


‘and affirms its stigmatic character. 


Violent death, on the other hand, 
befalls 5 percent of all prime time 
dramatic characters every week, with 
about twice as many killers (many 
of whom also get killed) stalking the 
world of prime time. The symbolic 
function of death in the world of 
television is thus embedded in its 
structure of violence, which is es- 
sentially a show of force, the ritual- 
istic Semono toton of power. 


THE OVET OF VIOLENCE— 
AND POWER 


Dominated as it is y males and 
masculine values, much of the world 
of prime time revolves around ques- 
tions of power. Who can get away 
with what against whom? How secure 


are different social types when con- 
. fronted with conflict and danger? 


What hierarchies of risk and vulner-" 


‘ability define social relations? In. 


other words, how power works. in 
society. 
“The simplest and cheapest amato: 


PC 
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demonstration of power is an overt 
expression of physical force compel- 
ling action against one’s will on pain 
of being hurt or killed, or actually 


_ hurting or killing. That is the defini- 


tion of violence used in our studies 
of television drama. Violence rules 
the symbolic world of television. It 
occurs at an average 10-year rate of 
5 violent incidents per hour in prime 
time and 18 per hour in weekend 
daytime children’s programming—a 
triple dose. 

Violence as a demonstration of 
power can be measured by relating 
the percent of violents to the percent 
of victims within each social group. 
That ratio shows the chances of men 
and women, blacks and whites, young 
and old, to come out on top instead 
of on the bottom. Conversely, it shows 
the risks of each group to end up as 
victims instead of victors. 

Table 1 is a summary of these 
“risk ratios” based on annual samples 
of prime time and weekend daytime 
(children’s) programs major dramatic 


characters, a total of 3,949, from 1969 . 


through 1978. It shows for each of 
several demographic and dramatic 
groups the ratio of violents over 
victims (including killing) and of 
only killers over killed (ar the other 


-way around) within each group. It 
also shows the percent of characters 


in each group involved in any vio- 
lence as either violents or victims 
(or both). For example, of the 415 
children and adolescent characters 
studied, 60.5 percent (65.0 percent 
males and 49.1 percent females) were 
involved in violence. Of the males, 
victims outnumbered violents by 
1.69 but killers outnumbered killed 
by 3.00. In other words, for every 
10.child and adolescent violeńts 
there were about 17 victims, but for 


every 10 killed there were 30 killers - 


in that group of characters. 
Overall, 63 percent of all characters 


were involved in some violence. For 
every 10 violents there were 12 vic- 
tims, but for every 10 killed there 
were 19 killers. However, as we have 
just seen, involvement in violence 
and its outcome —as with values and 
resources—is not randomly dis- 
tributed. 

Some features of the distribution 
of violencé as a demonstration of 
power can be illustrated by selecting 
a few risk ratios from the Table, 


‘showing how these victimization 


rates define a hierarchy of risks 
within which the depiction of dying 
(and killing) is embedded. 


A hierarchy of risks ` 


Combining prime time and dav- 
time characters, we find that victimi- 
zation rates define a social hierarchy 
of risks and vulnerabilities. For every 
10 characters who commit violence 
within each of the following groups 
the average number of victims for 


white men iS.......-.-.e0eceus 12 
nonwhite men is ............. 13 
lower class women is......... 17 
young women is ...........-. 18 
nonwhite women iS .......... 18 
old women is ...........0000. 33 


If and when involved in violence, 
women and minorities, and especially 
young and old as well as minority 
women characters, are the most vul- 
nerable. . 

Now let us look at dying (and its 
dramatic counterpart, killing) in that 
context. We can compute a lethal 
pecking order by relating the number 
of killers to the number of, killed 


within each group. Unlike violence 


in general, killing eliminates a char- 
acter and must be used more spar- 
ingly, either 'as curtain-raiser or as 
the “final solution.” Therefore, in 
most role categories, there are more 
killers than killed. “Good” men, the 
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- male heroes of prime time drama, 


are at the top of the killing order. 
For every 10 “good” men killed, 
there are 38 “good” men killers. Next 
are young men and American men; 
for every 10 young males killed, 
there are 22 young male and Ameri- 


. can male killers. The killed—killer 


ratio of all white males is only slightly 


lower: 21'killers for every 10 white | 


males killed. In other words, if and 
when involved in some fatal violence 
on prime time television, “good,” 
young, American and white males 
are the most likely to be the killers 
instead of the killed. They kill in a 
good cause to begin with or are the 
most powerful, or both. 

Women do not fare so well. Their 
most favorable ratio is 20 killers for 
every 10 killed, and that goes to 
foreign women. The second highest 
female kill ratio goes to “bad” women: 
they kill 17 characters for every 10 
“bad” women killed. Next are middle- 
aged women who kill 16 for every 
10 killed. Thus women who tend to 
kill, kill much less than men, have 
relatively more lethal power when 
they are foreign, evil, or past the 
romantic-lead age, than when they 
are “good,” American, young, and 


white, as is the case with men. Their. 


killing is more likely to be shown as 
unjust, irrational, and “alien” than 
is killing by men. 

At the very bottom of ie lethal 
pecking order are old women who 
get involved in violence only to get 


` killed and “good? women who get 


killed 16 times for every 10 killers. 
Old and “good”? women get into vio- 
lence mostly as sympathetic (or only 
pathetic) victims, rousing male heroes 


, to righteous (if lethal) indignation. 


Next in line are lower class men, 
lower class women, and old men. For 
every ten killers in each group there 
are, respectively, 11, 10, and 10 killed. 
Unlike those of greater ability to 


-= survive conflict or catastrophy, older 


and lower class characters pay with 
their livés for every life they take. 


Provocation and retribution 


In general, then, as can be seen 
on the Table, the pecking order of 
both mayhem and killing is domi- 
nated by men—American white, 
middle class, and in the prime of life. 
At the top of the general order of 
victimizers are “bad? women, old 
men, and “bad” men, in that order. | 
The presence of evil at the top of the. 


power hierarchy suggests the dra- 


matic role of villains provoking 
heroes to violent action. Heading the 
ranking of killers over killed are 
“good” and other miajority-type 
males. We can begin to discern not 
only the provocative role of the 
“bad” but also the retributive func- 
tion of the “good” and the strong. 

Lowest on the dramatic scale are 
women, lower class, and old people. 
Of the 20 most victimized groups 
(both total violence and killing), all 
but three are women. 

Old women are at the bottom of 
the heap of both the battered and 
the killed. “Good” women are among 
the characters most likely to be both 
general and fatal victims of violence 
rather than the perpetrators. “Good” 
men have power as indicated by their 
heading up the killer-killed list; 
“good”? women, on the other hand, 
end up near the bottom of the power 
hierarchy. When it comes to violence, 
“good” are the strong men and the 
weak women of the world of tele- 
vision. 

Dying on television is a violent 


` retribution for weakness, sin, or other 


flaw in character or status. It is part’ 


- of the social typing and control func- 


tions of centralized cultural produc- 
tion. Our research has found that 
heavy viewers (compared to light 
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viewers in the same social groups) 
derive from their television experi- 
- ence a heightened sense of danger, 
‘ insecurity, and mistrust, or what we 
call the “mean world” syndrome. It 
. can be conjectured that the symbolic 


` 


functions of dying are. part of that 
syndrome, contributing not only to.a 
structure of power but also to the. 
irrational dread of dying and thus to 
diminished vitality and self-direction 
in life. | 
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The. Shadow of Death Over Aging | 
By OTTO POLLAK í 


ABSTRACT: The twentieth century has been a time of great 
economic and social stress during which people have ex- 
. perienced war, economic depression, and the failure of 
philosophical sustenance. Technological discoveries, which 
have prolonged life, have also presented older people with 
problems of adjustment for which they are ill prepared. Only 
their remarkable capacities for adaptation, relearning, and 
renewal have armed them to withstand the onslaught of 


= diminishing physiological, cultural, and social attacks. 


Otto Pollak is a Professor of Sociology at the University of Pennsylvania. 
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E LIVE in times that could be 
characterized as anticipa- 
tions of disaster. At the outbreak of 
the First World War, the British 
Foreign Minister, Lord Grey, said, 


“The lamps are going out all over. 


Europe. We shall not see them lit 
again in our time.”’! Within four 
years after this statement, millions of 


young men had been killed in trench 


warfare and the .monarchies of 
Austria, Germany, and Russia de- 
stroyed. The early, 1920s saw the 
savings of a whole generation of 

- Austrians and Germans destroyed 
through inflation. A short lived 
recovery was followed by a world 
depression. Recovery from the latter, 
in turn, was followed by.the Second 
World War and the holocaust in 
which millions of people perished in 
German concentration camps. The 
second half of this century saw the 
Korean and Vietnamese wars, geno- 
cide in Cambodia and Laos, and vast 
numbers of refugees from these two 
countries and Vietnam. Compared 
with this chain of catastrophies, the 
nineteenth century, after the fall of 
Napoleon, was a century of localized 
wars and optimism. 

It may improve historical perspec- 
tive to remember that Oswald Speng- 
ler had completed the first version of 
his prophetic work, The Decline of 


the West, in 1914.2 Most people who" 


are old today have spent their ado- 
lescence and adult life experiencing 
this decline in one or the other part 
- ‘of their own lives. The writer of this 
essay has lived through these calam- 
itous events. He was six years old 


1. Edmond Taylor, The Fall of the Dynasties- 
The Collapse of the Old Order 1905-1922 
(Garden City, NY: Doubleday, 1963), p. 229. 

2. Oswald Spengler, The Decline of the 
West, Trans. Charles Francis Atkinson (New 


York: A. Knopf, 1939), pee to the first l 


on p. XV. 
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when the First World War broke out, 
an early: adolescent during the 
cataclysm of inflation in Central 
Europe, a law clerk during the great 
depression, barely escaped concen- 
tration camps and physical destruc- 
tion, and saw the country that 
had adopted him tuming in .thirty 
years from optimism and victory to 
defeatism, losing not only the peace 
but, for the firsttime in history, a war. 

He has lived from the strength of 
youth to the experience of the in- 
firmities of old age. A product of 
humanistic and legal education, he 
received in this country graduate and 
professional training in sociology 
and social work. During his profes- 


‘sional career he had many oppor- 


tunities to work with professors of 
internal medicine -and psychiatry 
teaching in medical schools. Inter- 
disciplinary thinking has been the 
harvest of these varied experiences. 
And from his first graduate. seminar 
to this essay he has continuously 
written about aging while experi- 
encing the process. His life is his 
claim tò the legitimacy of the opinions 


to be presented in this paper: In a 
-phenomenological sense, he believes 


that he knows whereof he speaks. 
The recent tidal wave of publica- 
tions connected with aging and dying 
is perhaps only. a reflex in medicine 
and social science to the preoccupa- 
tion with decline and the anticipa- 
tion of disaster which has. character- 
ized Western civilization in our 
century. It is difficult to believe that — 
things will go well with us when 
things are going badly in our world. 
The threat of a third world war, the 
suicide of Great Britain, the decline 
of the United States in world power 
and, again, the specter of destructive 
world inflation is darkening the out- ` 

look of people who are old today. 
. Fhese people, however, do not 
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live only in a period of history which 
is marked by decline of what they 
believed to be growing and secure. 
They also have to bear these condi- 
tions in many instances without the 
comforts of religion. They grew up 
in, a period of atheism in which 
people were looking to the natural 


sciences or to political ideologies as. 


sources of salvation. A belief in a life 
after death disappeared from the sup- 
port systems of many Americans who 
went to school in the 1920s and 30s. 


‘Higher education was provided by 


people who were ashamed to admit 
their religious beliefs if they still 
had them.’ 

Philosophy sedesiodliis state of 
mind in the basic tenets of existen- 


tialism. To Martin Heidegger the 


essence of the human experience 
was determined by the temporality 


«of life: Awareness of one’s tem- 


porality is an increasing experience 
of hopelessness and. helplessness. 
If your time is limited, every moment 


_that passes makes you poorer. Time 


is running out. No matter what you 
do, you must give up something that 
you could have done in the time that 
you spent on doing what you did. 


Children and youth will, in all like- . 


lihood, not be aware ofthe irrevocable 
loss of time in the course of a finite 
life. They may feel and act as if there 
were oceans of time ahead of them. 
Old people do not have the comfort 
of this delusion. Still, young people 
also seem to live under a compulsion 
of urgency. ` 

It is another concept of Heideg- 
gers that people are born into a set 


of conditions over which they have 


3. Observation made by Rufus Jones at a 
meeting for worship of Haverford’ Monthly 
Meeting which the author attended. 


4, Martin Heidegger, Existence and Being _ 


(Chicago: The Gateway Edition, 1970), pp. 
20-21. 


little control. They cannot change . 
the period of history into which they 
are born. They cannot change the 
color of their eyes. ‘They cannot 
change their parents. Perhaps even 
more frightening, they cannot change 
the consequences of ‘success. The 
engine of human life is running on a 
narrowing track on which it cannot 
be reversed without the risk of catas- 
trophe. Young people, and sometimes 


. middle aged people, are in rebellion 


against being born into life without 
power to change the consequences 
of this event. Nevertheless many are 
tempted to defy these determinants 
and sense the time for this effort is 
getting shorter and shorter. 

The insistence of many people in 
our society on instant gratification is 
another expression of the hopeless- 
ness of finding rewards beyond the 
limits of natural life and its essential 
brevity. Ultimately,: therefore, the 
existentialist perspective presents 
the human being with a painful 
predicament. On the one hand it sug- 
gests that people should seek an 
existence which gives them the feel- 
ing of being right in the world, no 
matter what the circumstances were 
into which they were thrown by 
their birth and later experiences. It 
legitimates their search for authen- 
ticity. On the other hand, it limits the 
time for doing so and puts at the end 
of the endeavor the dread of noth- 
ingness. 

We see here a Sie parallel 
between’ the historical experience 
and the philosophical explanations 
ofthe human condition for Westerners 


‘in the twentieth century. Both were 


marked by apprehension and de- 
spair. There is always more zest and 
optimism among the passengers when 
a train begins a journey then when 
it is approaching the last stop. With 


5. Ibid., p. 34. | 
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the decline of the West and the belief 
in the finite nature of life, people 
were bound to feel a sense of help- 
lessness as objects of history and 
natural law: There is no salvation 
from nothingness. The current wave 
of religious revivals: among young 
people is an understandable reaction 
to the experience of disdain in the 


godless and hopeless world of twen- | 


tieth century America. | 
Scientific progress expressed in 


atomic fission and fusion has added - 


to the existential terror of the young 
and the old. At first it was only the 
threat of atomic annihilation in war 
which increased our apprehension 
of dying. In recent years we have 


learned to be afraid of the carcino- 
genic effects of peace time use of | 


atomic power. Chemical interven- 
tion through pharmaceuticals has 
made us aware of side effects which 
in the long run may cause grave dan- 
ger to life. The fear of death has 
crept into consumption of food bought 
from mass processors. Cancerophobia 
is now even associated with the 
primary process of eating. 
Demographic developments have 
contributed to the upsurge of in- 
terest in death and dying which we 
are witnessing now. The declining 
fertility rates and, to a lesser degree, 
the declining mortality rates which 
occurred in this.century have in- 
, creased the proportion and number 
of people who are living longer.® 


6. Ansley, J. Coale, “The Effect of De- 
clines in Mortality in Age Distribution,” 
Trends and Differentials in Mortality ( Mil- 
bank Memorial Fund, 1956), pp. 125~132; 

.““How the Age Distribution of 
„a Human Population is Determined.” Cold 


Springs Harbor Symposia on Quantitative | 


Biology, vol. 22 (1957), pp. 83-89; Albert 
I. Hermalin, “The Effect of Changes in 
Mortality Rates on Population Growth and Age 
_ Distribution in the United States,” Milbank 
Memorial Fund Quarterly, vol. 44, part -1 l, 
no. 4 (October TROS p. 460. 
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More than ten percent of the - 
population in the United States _ 
are 65 years of age and older, about 


twenty million people. These people a 


have decades in which to anticipate 
death and dying. Although there | 
are some small indications that peo- | 


_ple live longer than seventy years 


or even eighty years, itis notso much 


the increase of longevity as the in- 


crease in the numbers of people who 
live out the full span which makes 
the anticipation of dying a national- 
experience. 

In the history of mankind and in 
many cultures, longevity was an 
exceptional experience which came 
to relatively. few people. In those 
timés and in such cultures people 
died in childbirth, in wars, and in 
epidemics. They were smitten by _ 
death. They had little time, if any, to 
anticipate it because death was sud- 
deri or, at least, fast and it hit many 
people in maturity, thus sparing 


‘them the experience of a slow de- ` 


cline which accompanies the sixties 


-and seventies. People formerly died 


as infants; children, or young men 
and young women. Now they.die in 


old age. This has brought the ex- 


perience of aging into proximity with 


‘the experience of dying to the extent 


that one could define aging as antici- 


‘patory dying. 


Biological, cultural, and social 
factors produce this anticipation.. 
Vastly more numbers: of women 
experience the end of their child 
bearing capacities and, thus, get a ` 
dramatic physiological reminder that 


' their body has lost one of its signi- 


ficant expressions. of vitality. Under 
the influence of drugs for the control 


-of hypertension, many men experi- 


ence impotency aś a side effect. Loss 
of virility has for them similar mean- . 
ing to menopause for women. Periodic’ 
check-ups remind people of the in- 


ve 
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` creasing vulnerability of their bodies.” 


They prevent the repression of death . 
‘anxieties which they otherwise might 


have had available to them. 
Old.people in the United States 
live in a society which puts a premium 
on being young. The ideal selfimage 
of an American is that of a young 
person. Certainly our ideals of beauty 
are those of youth. It is interesting to 
note that practically all pictorial 
presentations of old people empha- 
size ‘their ugliness and sadness. 
Every so often the cover of The Ger- 
-ontologist testifies to the power of 


the sterotype of old age even in pro- ` 


fessional publications. 3 
‘Probably there is psychological 
truth in these stereotypes. Youth is 


` hope and hope is life sustaining. 
‘It connects us with fantasies that 


have not yet been proven to be un- 
realistic. Old people symbolize hope- 
lessness, the renunciation of fanta- 
"sies, the pain and despair of dying. 
Actual observation, however, would 


probably find only a majority of old” 


peoplé whose looks resemble the 


‘stereotype. To be old.in a society 


in which it is good to be young makes 
one a member of an undesirable and 
undesired minority. Reminiscing of 
old people gains meaning as an at- 
tempt to recapture moments of one’ S 
youth. 

In the’ social sphere retirement 


comes to more and more women and. ` 


men alike and is the unmistakable 
sign that: the world of work is no 
longer available to the aged in- 
dividual, and one experiences the 


=» l 


7. Otto Pollak. “The Outlook for thè Ameri- 
can Family,” Journal of Marriage and the 
Family, vol. 29 (February 1967), pp. 193-205. 


8. The Gerontologist. vol. 15, no. 4 (August *' 


1975), vol: 16, no. 6 (December, 1976), vol. 
17, no. 1 (February, 1977), vol. 17, no. 2 
(April, 1977), vol. 17,.no. 6 (December, 1977), 
vol. 18, no. 3 brane: 1978), vol. 18, no. 6. 
(Décember, 1978). 


rejection of one’s former associates. 
One is forced into a. life style for 
which one has not been socialized, a 
life style of unstructured time and . 
reduced. input from the outside 
world. Deprivation of ego supports 
and lack of the comforts of religion 
make prolongation of life for many 
people their main purpose of exist- 


‘ence. In this doomed enterprise, 
people find the assistance of ad- 


vances in medical technology which 
frequently adds to the quantity of 


_ life at the price of quality. 


A physician’s advice to older people 
frequently implies .nothing more 
than diminishing their pleasures. 
One is not supposed to use salt, one 


` is not supposed to eat fat, one is not ` 
. supposed to eat sugar, one is not sup- 


posed to get up on ladders, one is. 


' supposed to avoid fatigue and exer- 


tion. In essence, one is faced with 


‘the choice between a shorter life or 


a reduced life. Medications become 
part of one’s daily routine and the 
pills which one is supposed to take 
in increasing numbers are little re- 


. minders of one’s own vulnerability 


and ultimate temporality. Examina- 
tions such as pap tests, chest x-rays 
and barium ,enemas periodically 


awaken people’ s anxiety about can- 
‘cer. Blood pressure tests, now made 


available for self administration, 
make people worry about coronary 
occlusions and strokes. 

‘The whole experience of chemo- 
therapy and its follow-ups keeps the 
awareness of having a terminal dis- 
ease alive in people. It is impossible 
in our culture to be over forty and 
under the care of a physician without 
being put into a process of recurring 
professional and self examinations 
which connect aging with the thought 


of dying.. Old people buy health 


care at the price of stimulation and 
maintenance of their death anxieties. 
- Health care also frequently implies 
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a loss of status. Many sall meaning 
physicians try to establish a relation- 
_ ship with patients by calling them 
by their first names. Some nurses 
follow the example of the physician 
and neither of them realizes. that 
this is a diminishing interaction. 
It took the insight of C. P. Snow to 
commend the tact of his physician in 
giving him his title while he per- 
mitted himself to be called by. his 
first name.’ Simply being a patient 
_ implies a decline in status. Hospital- 
ization makes any patient a captive 
in a total institution. While children 
and younger people may not experi- 
fence this at all or for briefer and, 
therefore, more tolerable intervals, 
it is for old people evidence of their 
decline and an indication of worse 
things to, come. It is probably one of 
the most ‘regrettable aspects of health 
care for the aged that it drives home 
to them the fact of their diminishing 
social standing. One could almost 
say that hospitalization for an aged 
person threatens him or her with a 
future in custodial care with its de- 
humanization and hopelessness. 
The daily press contributes ‘its 
share of reminders to mortality. 
Obituaries are a regular portion of 
the daily newspaper. Formerly we 
may have known about the deaths of 
relatives, friends and neighbors, 
now we are bombarded with news 
about the deaths of strangers. The 
disturbing nature of this type of infor- 
mation was recognized in retirement 
communities where obituaries were 
excluded from the local papers. Un- 
fortunately this proved ineffective 
because of the nature of the setting 
in a retirement -community. One 
cannot help but notice the disap- 
pearance of a member of the com- 
munity and the explanation is likely 


9. C. P. Snow, Last Things (New York: 
Scribner's, 1970), p. 153. 
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to Ñe. the sannio that some- 
body has died. The same is true for 
old people in sheltered apartment 
houses and in old age homes. Wher- 
ever old age congregation takes place, 


‘mortality will become highly ap- 


parent. One might summarize the 
situation by saying that in our society 
there is no place to hide from infor- 
mation about death and dying. 

In a society in which many people 
attain longevity, aging is not only an- 
ticipation of dying but, actually, it is 
dying in installments. First one may 
lose.the sheen of youth, then one’ may 
lose the figure of a young body, and 
the chances of getting children may 
go down. Children whom one has had 
leave the home, the house in which 
one has reared them becomes too 
much of a burden. Advancing years 
bring loss of job; they bring loss of 
friends, relatives and spouses. Retire- 
ment may bring. decline in income, 
aggravated. by loss of a i 
power over time. y 

Physiologically, advancing ‘ ‘years. 
bring loss in sensory perception, such 


_as loss of hearing and loss of visual 


acuity: They bend one’s posture and 
turn the body from friend into poten- 
tial enemy and killer. 

' Social change kills the value of 
one’s skills and professional attain- 
ments. It makes people obsolete or 
gives, at least, the presumption that 
they are. Social change makes people 
not only obsolete in their occupa- 
tional and proféssional skills, it also | 
deprives them of the understanding 
of the younger generation. It is dif- 
ficult for a grandmother to visualize 
the experience of a grandson in a 
child care center or nursery school. 


. That means, ultimately, the loss of+ 
_ wisdom or at least of such wisdom as 


would be useful to the young. Wisdom 
of the aged then becomes limited in 
application only to other old people.. 
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Itis miraculous how long and how 


relátively well aging people with- 


stand the onslaught of these diminish- 
ing physiological, cultural, and social 
attacks. The answer seems to lie in 
the ability of the aging person to 
make ever new adaptations to their 
loss, to reestablish functioning, and 
repair self-image. 

Only when such powers of suc- 
cessful adaptations ultimately fail are 
people ready to die. They change 
the wish to live into a readiness to 
let go. Having had .no autonomy 
over being born, at least they can 
exercise a measure of autonomy 


=- over dying. Simply turning to the wall 
or not cooperating with physicians, - 


nurses, and aides can be an exercise 
of that autonomy. l 

Knowledge derived from one’s 
own life, perceptually bound to 
European origin, American éxperi- 
erices, middle class life style, and a 
professional career may well be ques- 
tioned as to its applicability to people 
with different life histories and dif- 
ferent socioeconomic status.- The 
answer to this question will lie in 
the echo of .experience or under- 
standing which the thoughts here 
presented evoke in others. The 
author does not claim the jurisdic- 
tion of the reader, but he believes 
that he shares with all people of the 


‘West organicity and history. 
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Is Death and Dying Merely an Ethical Issue? 
MAURICE A. M. DE WACHTER i 


ABSTRACT: Some people worry about the current tendency - 
to ignore the distinction of religious and ethical issues in 
the. area of death and dying. This article attempts to 
identify sources and consequences of such blending. One of 

the countries’ offering.a microcosm of religious and ethical 
trends with regard to death and dying is the Netherlands. 
Issues identified in Dutch.society are, therefore; being com- 

pared with similar listings in North American and European 

literature on death and dying. In an even more paradigmatic 

- way the unfinished debate on the distinction between active 
and passive euthanasia remains representative, ofa religious pri 

_. approach to death ane dying. 


Maurice de Wachter is principal research associate at the Center for Bioethics, . 
Clinical Research Institute of Montreal. He is in, charge of the Residents’ Forum 
on Ethics in the Children’s Hospital, a McGill University teaching hospital. Previ- 
ously he taught medical ethics at the Faculty of Medicine and Dentistry, Nijmegen 
(1974-1978), and lectured on theological ethics.at the University of Leuven ( Naan l 


,. 1974). From 1969 to 1978 he was a member of a “Fertility and Sterility Unit” 


` the Obstetrics-Gynecology department, Katholieke Universiteit Leuven. gee 
1978 he served on the Board of the Dutch Voluntary Euthanasia Foundation. . | 
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Is DYING AN ETHICAL ISSUE 


ECENT trends in the death and: 


dying area have become a cause 
of concern, especially since philos- 
ophers and Christian thinkers seem 
to be reluctant to call the issues any- 
thing other than “ethical.” Where 
will this kind of amalgam lead our 
society? And what quality of decision 
is to be expected if only judges in 
Courts will have the final say? Mean- 
while, very few of them seem to have 
the wisdom to explicitly lay aside the 
bioethical issues brought to court.! 
No doubt, “death and dying” is a very 
complex and significant cultural phe- 
nomenon. Yet, one wishes that ethical 
issues and religious issues were dis- 
tinguished from one another. While 
such blurring or blending may make 
people feel.““comfortable” when fac- 
ing the subject, it will probably get 
us into moral difficulty later. Posi- 
tions we had not intended or even 
anticipated may follow from the con- 
fusion of these questions. Therefore 
we ought to identify the major reli- 
gious issues as compared to ethical 
issues, and investigate the themes 
and the trends in the way that these 
issues are being discussed, deliber- 
ated, decided, and acted upon. 

The articulation of religion and 
ethics as they both confront bio- 
medical issues may lead to a variety 
of constructs. First, there are those 
who deplore and reject all confusion 


l. In Roe v. Wade (92 S. Ct, 1973, 730) the 
judge said: “We need not resolve the difficult 


question of when life begins. When those ° 


trained in the respective disciplines of medi- 
cine, philosophy, and theology are unable to 
arrive at any consensus, the judiciary, at this 
point in the development of man’s knowledge, 
is not in a position to speculate as to the 
answer. ; in Park v. Chessin a New York high 


, court concluded on the issue of “wrongful 


life” that “whether it is better never to have 
been bom at all than to have been bom with 


gross deficiencies is a mystery more properly - 


to be left to the philosophers and theologians.” 
(No. 56, slip op. at 9—N.Y. Ct. App., filed 
Dec. 27, 1978), © | 
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of religion and ethics. Representa- 
tives of this group are: Paul Ramsey 
who always and explicitly provides 
the theological authorization for 
ethical principles and procedures he . 
uses, the French Protestant Jacques 
Ellul who takes a more prophetic ap- 
proach, and J. M. Gustafson. Second, 
there is a group of religious ethicists 
who simply accept the amalgam of 
religious and ethical issues as part of 
ethics in a secular society. Third are 
a series of authors, mostly moral 
theologians in the Roman Catholic 
tradition though presently joined by 
many Protestant authors, who accept 
the blending of religious faith and 
moral reasoning. 


No confusion 


To a friend's query about how the 
term “‘ethicist’” has come about, J. F. 
Gustafson said: “An ethicist is a 
former theologian who does not have 
the professional credentials of a moral 
philosopher.”* The remainder of 
Gustafson’s article offers a well docu- 
mented complaint about the state of 
religious -ethics facing technology 
and the life sciences. Basically he 


- argues that the ethical questions are 


clear whereas the theological ques- 
tion is not. The reasons given are: 
that most professionals are not inter- 
ested in the theological grounds 
from which the moral analysis and 
prescription grows; problems of the 
life sciences are defined by nonthe- 
ologians and they emerge within a 
very confined set of circumstances, 
so that ethical theory and procedures 
of practical moral reasoning take 
precedence over theology; there is a 
lack of consensus among theologians 
as to what exactly is the subject mat- 
ter of theology. 


2. J. M. Gustafson, “Theology Confronts 
Technology and the Life Sciences,” Common- 
weal 105 (June 1978), p. 386. 
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However, convictions and beliefs 
are often more important in deter- 
mining one’s particular moral pref- 
erences than are the specific princi- 
' ples chosen to justify any particular 
decision. The study of such convic- 
tions and beliefs obviously is a theo- 
logian’s job. Ironically, ethicists may 
have to become theologians! Indeed, 
theology can force questions that 
people working in the bioethical 
field ought to be aware of. Also, there 
seems to be no doubt in Gustafson’s 
mind that theologians ought to get on 
their feet and face this responsibility, 
rather than remain in the “inex- 
cusable ambiguity” of “religious 
ethicists.” | | 


The amalgam 


A second line of hinka piactioally 
ignores distinctions of religion and 
ethics. Here authors often consider 
ethical reasoning as the normal out- 
come of theology and religion in a 
secular society. Thus. H. Heering, a 
Dutch Protestant, defends man’s 
right to dispose. of his own life.t He 
knows that the traditional doctrine 


of creation and stewardship offers an. 


opposite conclusion. But then, reli- 
gion has often resisted new methods 
of conquering natural processes. For 
example, when tacking was invented 
as a technique for sailing. a course 


against the wind, Dutch fishermen at ° 


first refused to work with it. If God 
lets the wind blow, man ought not 
to be so presumptuous as to go against 
them. Even today, the Dutch village 
of Staphorst belongs to a small Chris- 
tian community which refuses medi- 
cal services because nothing belongs 


to man, and all of life—sickness and. 


death—-belongs to God. Yet the 


3. Ibid., p. 392. 

4. H. J. Heering, 
overwegingen, 
dam (Leiden: Stafleu, 1977), pp. 22-25. - 


“Euthanasie: ethische 


” in Euthanasie, ed. P. Munten-. 
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Apostle Paul tells us that “all things 
belong to you, whether world, life or 
death, whether present or future, 
. as long as you belong to Christ, 
and Christ to God.” Heering thinks 
this text allows man to dispose of his 
own life and death as long as he is in: 
communion with Christ and God.. 
In a secular society this communion 
is maintained by answering respon- 
sibly to one’s place among men. Thus 


. suicide, passive euthanasia, active 


euthanasia whether.on demand or 
unrequested can be ethically justi- 


‘fied. Such choice is justified when 


physical pain- precludes life fulfill- 
ment, when life is over, or more 


‘generally when there is an irreversi- 
‘ble loss of personality. The under- 
lying norm is respect for life together 


with human ‘solidarity, and for the 
believer of course in God’s merciful 
love for all of mankind. 


Or a blend 


-Both lines mentioned thus far 


_tackle the problematic relationship 


of religion and ethics in terms of ` 
“either or.” A third line of thinking 
proceeds.in a more harmonious way: 
“it is moral.philosophy and moral 
theology.’> Yet the vague and con- 
troversial meanings of “informed” 
and the emphasis on natural law have 
produced a pattern of reasoning, 


‘especially in Roman Catholic moral 


theology which is, after all, closer 


to philosophy than to theology. Ef- 


forts to give more historical, existen- 
tial, personalistic interpretations of 
the natural law doctrine, in particular 
the effort to find a biblical basis for 
that doctrine have not yet convinced 
Protestantism. Moreover, several 


5. R. A. McCormick, “Notes on Moral The- 
ology,” in Theological Studies 40 (March 


- 1976), p. 99. 


6. ]. M. Gustafson, Protestant and Roman 
Catholic Ethics (Chicago: The University of 
Chicago Press, 1978). 
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principles and -guidelines. 
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authors such as Maguire and Pohier’ 


have concluded from the Bible and 


tradition that a case can be made for 
euthanasia very much in the way 
Heering reached his rather permis- 
sive conclusion. Thus, Pohier argues 
that there are two possible interpre- 
tations of the way God gives life to 
man. One holds God's right supreme 
because he has given all of life. The 
other considers the gift of life as total 
and, therefore, constitutive of a fully 
autonomous man, even vis-a-vis God 
himself. Thus, although the Roman 
Gatholic Church officially allows only: 
passive euthanasia, a number of 
theologians are sometimes reluctant 


to condemn all forms of -active eu- - 


thanasia. 
Meanwhile, the absence of unan- 
imous Christian doctrine and of un- 


ambiguous conclusions about man’s - 


right to dispose of his own life and 


death seriously frustrates health care 


workers and policymakers. They 


cannot postpone, let alone escape. 
_ making decisions. Yet, in the process 


they would wish to rely on religious 
Also, 
Richard A. McCormick proposed 


-guidelines attempting to steer a mid- 


dle course between vitalism and pes- 
simism.® Stern vitalists want to 


‘preserve life at all cost, utilitarian 


pessimists kill useless life. In the 
traditional Judeo-Christian middle 
course, life is a precious good, though 
not an absolute one. Life is a good 
to be preserved as the condition of 


other values. In death and dying 
situations, the potential for relation-, 
_ ships should be at the heart of the 
In a somewhat similar 
- trend, several Churches have tried 


decisions. 


l ° 7. D. C. Maguire, Death by Choice (New 


York: Doubleday, 1973); J. Pohier, “Le chré- 
tien peut-il exercer une maîtrise sur la mort?” 
in Lumière et vie 27 (juin 1978), pp. 80-93. 

8. R. A. McCormick, “To Save or Let Die,” 
in JAMA 229 (July 1974), 172-176. 
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to meet the demands for guidance 
by issuing pastoral or working party 
documents. One outstanding model 


. being the Anglican contribution to 


the debate on euthanasia, called “On 
Dying Well.” Obviously, such docu- 
ments function primarily within their 
own communities. Sometimes, be- 
cause of their exceptional value, they 
are also accepted in other denomina- . 
tions, but they remain insufficient as 
guidelines for action in society. | 
So far we have listed three models 
of articulating religion and ethics in 
the area of death and dying. All three 
contain an ‘unresolved tension be- 
tween traditional views and present- 
‘day interpretations. Consequently, 
the meaning of death and of personal 
survival in some afterlife has become 
uncertain or ambiguous even for the- 
ologians. Talcott Parsons pointed to 
the very same question when he 
wrote that in thinking about death 
and dying we now have at our dis- 
posal “an intellectual. framework 
within which the death of the person- 
ality can be understood to be as 
normal as the death of the organism.” 
In other words we now use a language 
about “survival. after death” which 
could mean either that there ‘is or 
that there is not life after death! Such 
collapse of a. previously univocal 
framework is likely to enhance reac- 
tions going from escape, résignation 
and fatalistic indifference to pro- 
phetic, missionary or new mythical 
attitudes about life after death. At the 
same time, however, there will be a 
need for a concerted effort of profes- 
sional, moral, and political groups to 
develop some social control over at- 
titudes towards death and dying. 
To sum up, it seems as though the 


9. Talcott Parsons, “Death in the Western 
World,” in, Encyclopedia of Bioethics, ed. 
W. T. Reich (New York: The Free Press, 
1978), p. 257. 
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inability of theologians to agree on 
what a theological issue is may well 
be .among the main causes of the 
deplored confusion of religious: and 
ethical reasoning. Some believe that 
- theologians have generally failed to 
explain how death can really only be 
met with hoping and believing as ac- 
tivities, as the performing arts which 
constitute the art of dying. This - 
weakness of the theological enter- 
prise coincides with a breakdown of 
the past univocal, monolithic, and 
monopolized meaning of death in 
Western society. “Choose and pick? — 
seems to be the new pattern in the 
Western world. Though it is hard to 
tell exactly how new such eclecticism 
is, its public character is undoubtedly 
new. What perhaps, went on in the 
secrecy of one or other “deviant” 
mind in the past has now gained the 
status of ‘social: Bcce papi, or 
nearly so. OOR 


MAJOR RELIGIOUS ISSUES - 


Over and above the religious issues | 


mentioned thus far we now focus on: 

a form of Christian resignation con- 
nected with man’s awareness of being 
a steward only, never a master of 
life; agape—love—which encour- 
- ages Christians to care until the very 
end; in contrast to secular approach 
and its overworked “right to die,” 
a religious setting also mentions the 
_ duties of dying patients. While these 


three originate at points where secu- - 


lar society, so to speak, deserts Judeo- 


. . Christian traditions, a last religious 


issue currently emerges in neoreli- 
gious movements which link up with 
the latest evidence for life after death. 
Their mythical nature ought to warn 
us that we must tread very cautiously 
in this area. 


10, Personal communication D. J: Roy, 
. Director, Center for Bioethics, Montreal. 
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Resignation 


“To utter theological sè heskonii in 
public has become a precarious mat- 
ter in this North Atlantic society.” 1! 
This is the opening sentence in a 
chapter on moral theology and eutha- 
nasia by a well known Dutch theolo- 
gian, Th. Beemer. He feels the pre- 
cariousness comes from the impo- 
tence in secular society of all argu- 
ments that rely upon God’s authority. 
Outside the circle of one’s fellow be- 
lievers there is only a society which 
considers God as of no. help in man’s 
self-realization and is, therefore, in- 
capable of reading suffering and 
death as part of God’s mysterious’ 
-creation.’ Also, the distinction be- 
tween killing and letting die makes 
sense only for thosé who rely upon 
God. To trust in God makes it easier. 
for man to.accept the end of this life 
‘which, .in fact, does not end but is 
changed. F urthermore, what is þe- 


_coming modem man’s burdensome 


responsibility in both decision and 
action with regard to death and dying 
may for the believer turn into active 
submission to a natural process; itself 
interpreted as God’ s will and provi- 
dence. 


Love 


Another Dutch eheclosiae of inter- 
national repute, Paul Sporken, insists 


"on our duty to care for the dying.” 


He is often quoted for his progres- 
sive stand on active euthanasia under 
certain circumstances and provided 


_dt occurs on the patient’s request. | 
Legalizing euthanasia, however, is’ 
beside the point, the real issue being . 
our society’s views on aging and our > 


11. Th. Beemer, “Euthanasie: moraalthe- 
ologische overwegingen,” in Euthanasie, ed. 
P. Muntendam (Leiden, Stafleu, 1977), p. 30. 

12. P. Sporken, Die Sorge um den Kranken 
Menschen (Düsseldorf, 1977). 
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societal limits of caring. In fact he 
[supports the guidelines of the Swiss 
Academy of Medical Sciences when. 


it comes to assisting the dying pa- 
tient with our care. 

The theological support for this 
view was best elaborated in English 
speaking countries in the recent 
debate between Marvin Kohl and 
Arthur Dyck defending respectively 
“beneficent euthanasia” and “bene- 


- mortasia.”!3 The latter develops the 


+ 


Good Samaritan ideal which includes, 
beyond the duty not to kill, a com- 
mitment to care for patients who are 
considered to be imminently dying. 


Such care would include. relief of 


pain, relief of suffering, respeċt for 
a patient's right to refuse treatment, 


_ and universal provision of health care. 


regardless of ability to pay. Paul 
Ramsey. develops in his latest book 
a theology of love through agents 
including family, physicians, and 
society through its policymakers. All 
of these ought to care éven when | 
curing has become useless. Care it- 
self may be abandoned only “in the 
cases (if there are any) in which pa- 
tients are entirely inaccessible to any 
human communication from our 
side.’’'* Still the most perceptive ex- 
pression ofthe view I tried to present 
in this section is to be found in the 


Anglican Working Party document: 


“On Dying Well.” Like most survey- 
ors of recent literature on death and 


dying I cannot resist quoting it at. 
some vee p 


I3, Seachean Euthanasia, ed. M. Kohl 
(Buffalo: Prometheus Books; -1975). 

14. P. Ramsey, Ethics at the Edges of Life 
(New Haven: Yale University Press, 1978), 
p. 214. >- 

15. “But the value of human life doés not 
depend only on its capacity to give. Love, 
agape, is the equal and unalterable regard 
for the value of other human beings independ- 
ent of their particular characteristics. It ex- 
tends especially to the helpless and hopeless, 
to those who have no value in their own eyes 
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St. Christopher’s Hospice in Lon- 
don, St. Ann’s at Manchester, and in 
Montreal the Royal Victoria Hospital 
Palliative Care Service are but a few 


among the better known instances of 


the hospice movement.! Their ob- 
jectives are to bring relief and estab- 
lish an environment in which there 
is security, peace, and hope. To the 
extent that the hospice will succeed 
in preventing the suffering of, for 
example, the 40 percent of all pa- 
tients with cancer currently still ex- 


_periencing severe pain, it is expected 


that the social pressure to legalize 
éuthanasia will decrease. Moreover, 
as hospices also teach doctors, nurses, 
clergy, social workers, and others how 
to care for the dying and their families, 
it is obvious that the hospice move- 
ment wants to be an example of love 
of God through dedicated care of 
human beings. 


Duties. of the dying 


The right to die, the request for 
assistance in performing euthanasia, 


and seemingly none for society. Such neigh- 


bour-love is costly and sacrificial. It is easily 
destroyed. In the giver it demands unlimited 
caring, in the recipient absolute trust. The 
question must be asked whether the practice 
of voluntary euthanasia is consistent with the 
fostering of such caring and trust. Whether 
or not the direct killing of another person with ` 
his consent were in certain circumstances 
morally justifiable, it might still be the case 
that in principle agape is better expressed and 
more deeply nourished by the careful ac- 
companying of a person in his dying than by 
any established practice of voluntary eutha- 
nasia” On Dying Well (London: Church 
Information Office, 1975), p. 22. 

16. C. Saunders, “Care of the Dying,” in 
Nursing Times 26 (1976), p. 72; see also C. W. 


. Davidson, ed., The Hospice (Washington: 


Hemisphere, 1978); and B. M. Mount, “Inter- 
national Group Issues: Proposal for Standards 
for Care of Terminally Il,” in Canad. Med. 
Assoc. Journal 120 (19 May 1979), pp. 1280- 
1282; R. W. Luxton, “The Modem Hospice 
and its Challenge to Medicine,” in Brit. Med. 
iene 2 eRe 1979), pp. 583-584. 
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the living will, all manifest a major 
trend in our society toward compli- 
ance .with the patient’s decision. 
However, the patient also ought to 
be reminded of obligations he or she 
has while dying. Thus W. May men- 
tions the ancient ethic of humility, 
patience, and courage: These are 
_virtues the patient may need when 
care has done all it can." If we do 
not remind the patient of these virtues, 
we subtly dehumanize dying, as 
_though he had no moral life left. 
- Instead, we ought to include the 
lessons of the past where, according 


to Ph: Ariés, the dying person him-. 


self acted as the master of ceremonies. 


The Anglican report “On Dying’ 


Well” recalls a believer's obligation 

to face death and dying as a process 
-where faith must conquer death. 
Thus, adherence to God is through 
acceptance and passivity. Faith also 
bids man wait upon God in patience 
and hope. On the other hand, the 
subtle dialectic of freedom and de- 
pendence, of doing and suffering 
allows perhaps for man’s initiative 
with regard to circumstances .and 
events that constitute’ dying. Free 
' intervention in this “natural” process 
is not necessarily incompatible with 
the acknowledgment of ultimate and 
` total dependence on God."® 


EVIDENCE FOR LIFE AFTER DEATH, 
A MYTH? 


A recent issue of the German 
Protestant Journal for Evangelical 
Ethics contains a bitter attack on 
the: mythical life-after-death litera- 
ture. In the wake of North American 
writers, Germans increasingly offer 


17. W. F. May, “The Right to Die and the 


Obligation to. Care: Allowing to Die, Killing ~ 


for Mercy, and Suicide,” in Death and Deci- 
sion, ed. E; Mc Mullin (Washington, A.A.AS., 
1978), p. 122. 

18. Ibid., pp. 20-21. 
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their own eo and reflections on 
the matter.!® The primarily theological 


critique is obvious: only the revela- 


tion in Christ, in his.life and death 
is normative for our living and dying. 


The empirical evidence for life after , 


death constitutes a possible threat 
to the purity and unique sufficiency 
of Christ as full revelation of God. 
Behnk explains at great length the 
underlying structure of his argument 


in three steps. People’s philosophical 


and theological presuppositions de- 
termine the way they see death and 
dying; which view of death and dying, 
in turn, is critical for ethics: since it 
gives actual direction to people’s life 
and action. Now, the conflict of 
Christians and this new type of 
mythical literature may occur at the 
two articulation points of the struc- 
ture; first when empirical studies of 
dying set the perspective for giving 
meaning to death; second, when this 


innovated meaning of death influ- 


ences our way of life. What then is 
the message of this literature? And 


why is it being criticized as mythical? 

R. A. Moody’s “Life after life” is 
the prototype in the American litera- 
ture.2° We know now of hundreds of 
cases which report experiences oc- 
curring in a state of clinical death, 


that is, no heartbeat, no spontaneous - 


breathing, no brainwaves though, as 
the outcome proved, this state was 
not irreversible. All reports seem to 


agree upon the following elements: 


extracorporality, perception of light, 


encounter with the Being of Light.. 


The light and warmth as well as the 


loving voice of this Light person 


19. W. Behnk, “Vom Mythos der “‘Leben- 
nach-dem-Tod’— Literatur,” in Zeitschrift 
fuer Evangelische Ethik 23 (July 1979), pp. 
921-232. 

20. R. A. Moody, Life after Life: The In- 
vestigation of a Phenomenon-Survival of 
Bodily Death Noe York: Bantam Books), 
1975. 
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triggers a panoramic survey of one’s 
own life and brings one to judge all 
past actions. But then a fence or limit 
is felt and one is brought back to this 
life. Moody himself thinks that de- 
spite this impressive consensus we 
have no proof of life after death. 
Others, for example E. Kübler-Ross, 
feel this confirms a 2000 year old 
message. Here is knowledge forthose 
who remain unsatisfied with faith. 
For W. Behnk this is simply a new 
myth, which means that empirical 
evidence is being raised onto the 
level of mystical knowledge which 
then functions as a foundation for 
either Christian faith or for any other 
personal worldview. It is this pos- 
sibility of gnosticism which Behnk 
abhors because a private experience 
substitutes the unique revelation of 
God in Jesus Christ. Instead, what 
matters is not my experience of dy- 
ing but Christ’s death. In his dying 
alone should we find meaning for our 
life and death. Meanwhile, these ex- 
periences of people who “were not 
really albeit almost dead” may be of 
consolation to the faithful. But then 
again, such reports ought to be criti- 
cally assessed by the revelation of 
Christ in the Bible. Where Christians 
omit this critique they expose them- 
selves to eclecticism and syncretism. 
They also submit to an arbitrary and 
ambiguous “construct” which is sup- 
posed to prove life after death. 


MAJOR ETHICAL ISSUES 


Policymaking in the death and. 
dying area is the one issue of social 
ethics representative of our society’s 
ethical involvement. As for previous 
sections, here again the emancipat- 
sing society is The Netherlands with 
its recurrent opinion polls on eutha- 
nasia, its two movements for volun- 
tary euthanasia, a number of working 
parties for medical societies, for 
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national conferences, and for the 
health department. It offers an inter- 
esting picture of a society trying to 
cope with death and dying responsi- 
bilities. Among all of these activities, 
focus will be upon the development 
of the voluntary euthanasia move- 
ments. 

Philosophers notice that the debate 
has always implied considerations 
about omission and commission 
mostly in terms of active and passive 
euthanasia. Furthermore, the distinc- 
tion of ordinary versus extraordinary 
means, and of indirect versus direct 
killing is important. The problem of 
voluntary versus involuntary dying 
is an area where euthanasia and sui- 
cide overlap?! From an historical 
perspective Gruman argues that since 
the Renaissance a number of key 
concepts have gained relevance for 
the current debate.”? Such concepts 
are: our desire for longer life, more 
specifically “‘prolongevity” as the 
belief that it is possible and desirable 
to increase healthful, effective life. 
Moreover, the concept of “meliorism” 
stands for man’s capability or even 
duty to make this world better. Re- 
cently “life support” has become the 
label for long-term and routine 
methods for keeping alive patients 
who otherwise would shortly die. 
Similarly “resuscitation” stands for 
(repeated) efforts to bring a patient 
back. One would hope that philos- 
ophy’s prime contribution will be to 
try and clarify such language muddle 
as “quality of life,’ fulfillment of 
life,” and “loss of personality.” To 
empty these concepts of their re- 


 ligious content—if one believes this 


must be done—is only half a job. 


21. $. Bok, “Death and Dying: Ethical 
Views,” in Encyclopedia of Bioethics, pp. 
268-278. - 

22. G. J. Gruman, “Death and Dying: 
Historical Perspectives,” in Encyclopedia of 
Bioethics, pp. 261-268. 
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One, then, has to refill them with a 
“reasonable” content or at least one 
which is free of ambiguity. Other- 


wise, they ought to be dropped 
' altogether. 


Voluntary euthanasia 


The Netherlands display the re- 
markable feature of having two soci- 
_ eties for voluntary euthanasia, “The 
Voluntary Euthanasia Association” 
and “The Voluntary Euthanasia 

Foundation.” Both born in 1973, these 

' two movements have maintained a 
love-hate relationship that is’ best 
compared to the relationship between 
public policy and moral policy. 

However, at closer. investigation 
only the V. E. Association is a real 
movement with programs, organiza- 
tion, and members. Its primary goal 
is to promote social acceptance of 
voluntary euthanasia as well as its 
legalization. In March 1978 the Board 
received an impressive Report on the 
Legislation of Permissible’ Eutha- 
nasia. In this report of an. advisory 


committee the majority argued against 


any change of law, at least in the short 
run, because it was felt that the issue 
depends on the as yet unresolved 
question of assisting someone who 
wants to commit suicide. 

Another reason for postponing legis- 
lation was the rapid social develop- 
ment, and emancipatory trends in 

Dutch society. In the meantime, the 
whole committee agreed upon three 
conditions justifying voluntary eutha- 
nasia of the terminally ill: the well 
informed patient has freely and un- 


ambiguously expressed the wish to 


die; the patient is in the terminal 
phase; euthanasia will be performed 
by the attending physician. | 

The committee recommended a 
temporary postponement of legaliza- 
tion on the condition that widespread 
diffusion be given to the current 


t 
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lenient application in Court ofa still 
prohibitive law. This would mean. 
that a physician is not liable when- 
ever the three above mentioned con- 
ditions are fulfilled, thus making this 
action a normal. medical act. Post- 
ponement of legalization obviously 


. contradicts the prime goal’ of a 


voluntary euthanasia movement and 
was clearly ignored by the Board in 
the presentation of the Report to the 


‘public. Yet, in order to appreciate 


the impact ofthe Voluntary Euthana- 
sia Association we need one brief 
sociological glance at Dutch society, 
as well as a view of the V. E. 
Foundation as complementary to the 
V. E. Association. 

‘Sociological analyses characterize ` 
Dutch society in the 1960s and 1970s 
as emancipating.”* In its struggle, the 
country has fought three “slaveries’’: 


Protestant burgherdom or bourgeoi- 


sie; a’ welfare state of capitalist 
vintage yet heavily shaped by social- 


ism; and rigorous Roman Catholic 


Church domination in the South. The 
success of this emancipation perhaps 
is best known internationally by the 
changes in the Catholic Church of 
the Netherlands and the role of this 
progressive Dutch Catholicism at 
the Second Vatican Council. Still, 
even the fastest progression takes 
time. And currently, while contracep- 


tion is widely accepted, the abortion 


debate remains unfinished and is . 
probably obstructing the road to 
acceptance of euthanasia. Politicians 
are certainly not ready to discuss 
euthanasia and will remain that way 
until the abortion issue is séttled. 
The complementary role of the. 
V. E. Foundation should also be 
mentioned. Rather than being a mass 


. movement, the Foundation offers the” 


23. F. van Heek, “Euthanasie als socio- 
logisch vraagstuk,” in Euthanasie, ed. P. 
Muntendam, pp. 48-71. 
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profile of a permanent study and dis- 
cussion group. It has no members 
beyond the Board, numbering about 
fifteen. Nevertheless, regular replace- 
ment of Board members, temporary 
attendance of guest-discussants, pub- 
lications, and the promotion of a 
“Death will” make the Foundation 
an authoritative body. Thus itis being 
recognized as a valid partner or even 
counterpart to the V. E. Association. 
This is obviously all to the profit of 
a society in search of a reasonable 
solution to death and dying problems. 
The V. E. Foundation works toward 
making people conscious of the 
problems involved in the care of the 
dying,.and toward the possibility.of 
a conscious, free and well informed 
adult, who prefers death above pro- 
longed mental and/or physical suf- 
fering, to realize this choice under 


certain well defined and ethically 


justified conditions. In other words, 
the aim is to allow a patient to obtain 
euthanasia with the help of his.or 
her physician. ` 


H ypertrophy of responsibility 


The zealous movement to make all 
of Dutch society aware of its responsi- 
bility vis-à-vis death and dying faces 
its most fundamental critique in this 
one brief question by a moral theolo- 
gian: doesn’t the rejection of the dis- 
tinction between active and passive 
euthanasia follow from a hypertrophy 
of our sense of responsibility??4 In 
the aftermath of man’s. increasing 
power over death and dying this 
hypertrophy is an ethical issue of the 
purest ‘vintage, man-made. While 
Western history’ reports the ethical 
issue mainly as man’s responsibility 
to accept death, we nowadays know 


of many alternative attitudes. Most 


of them are properly described as 


24. Th. Beemer, Euthanasie, p. 46. 
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actively causing death of either un- 
born and newborn defective life or 
of terminally decaying life. Even the 
right to commit suicide is being ad- 


` vocated. Is our society of the “living” 


becoming an exclusive club con- 
stantly checking the credentials ofits 
members? It certainly looks.as though 
our century has created a no-man’s- 
land at the limits of life. Some still 
consider it ‘the land: of the living, 
others see it as the land of the not 
yet living or of the already dead. 
The amazing thing is that very often 


-the living alone decide for the dying. 


If all true philosophy starts in wonder, 
there is no doubt one good reason 
for wonder in our amazing talk about ' 
death as the object of man’s responsi- 
bility. 


THE PARADIGM: ACTIVE-PASSIVE 
EUTHANASIA 


Previous sections have repeatedly 
intimated that the distinction between 
active and passive euthanasia seems 
to be on its way out. For medical 
workers the distinction is useless in 
evaluating their activities. Policy- 
makers and voluntary euthanasia 
movements generally criticize and 
reject it. Philosophers are quite criti- 
cal of it. Some criticize the distinc- 
tion as being just a ‘moral quibble, 
not able to, bear its weight;* and to 
this day they have not received con- 
vincing answers. Only religious 
groups and churches, though not al- 
ways supported by their theologians, 
keep falling back upon this distinction. 

In view of our attempt to disen- 
tangle religious from ethical issues 


25. J. Rachels, “Active and Passive Eutha- 
nasia,” in New England Journal of Medicine 
292 (January 1975), pp. 78~80; Killing and 
Starving to Death,” in Philosophy 54 (April 
1979), pp. 159—171. è 

26. J. F. Childress, “Ethical Issues in Death 
and Dying,” in Religious Studies Review 4 
(July 1978), pp. 180-188. >- i 
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in death and dying, I suggest that 
we see the current debate over the 
distinction between “killing” and 
“letting die” as a paradigm crisis. To 
continue in T. S. Kuhn’s terminology, 
it is possible that our society faces 


some: sort of ethical revolution com-. 


parable to Kuhn’s scientific revolu- 
tions. Despite its solid roots in the 
© history of Christian religions and 
their ethics, the distinction is un- 
doubtedly losing moral bite. For 
some it remains a cornerstone though 
' they are not sure how to analyze it 


and, consequently, suggest it be: 


maintained only in practice.”’ While 
laudable for its honesty, such admis- 
sion can hardly be expected to pre- 
serve the distinction between active 
and passive euthanasia. On the other 
hand, one ought not reject neces- 
sarily a distinction when its sup- 
porters are unable to provide con- 
vincing proof: In this instance the 
core of the debate may very well 


prove to be less a question of words - 
than a difficulty of concepts; that is, 


of thinking about issues at stake and 
of ways to conceptualize them, what 
the distinction should express rather 
than what has been said thus far. 
Nevertheless, for many the distinc- 
tion between active and passive eu- 
thanasia is nothing but a stumbling 
block in the debate about the limits 
to our intervention in the process of 
dying. Both maintenance and rejec- 
tion of the distinction have gained 
symbolic value, the first a continuity 
‘with a religious past, the other a 
rupture with that past and man’s total 
autonomy. This distinction’s dual role 
is yet another reason for our society 
to pay full attention to its further 
. development. I personally believe 
that ethicists, whether religious or 


not, are ee a mistake when they 


27. R. A. McCormick, “Notes on Moral 
Theology,” in Theologica! Studies 37 (March 
1976), p. 107. 
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do not participate in .this debate. 


Particularly pitiful is the simultane-_ 


ous pretense of rejecting the distinc-. 
tion and yet dramatically calling for 


respect of the helpless fetus, the 
elderly, the handicapped and the dis- 


advantaged. Pseudoreligious rhetoric 


and appeal to collective. emotional . 


reactions can never be part of true 
ethics. In fact, I fail to recognize any 
ethical progress here becduse there 
is no ‘increase of reasonableness nor 
discernment of the. role religion 
rightly may. play in biomedical 
decisions. 

Thorough philosophical analysis 
of the latter role of religion, however, 
might prove to be a useful device for 


.unlocking the riddle of the active- 


passive euthanasia distinction. Also, 
the list of topics mentioned by S. Bok 


offers an excellent start for this in- 
vestigation. Equally important is R. 


Veatch’s suggestion to combine all 
the differences listed between killing 
and letting die.“ One wishes, further- 
more, better methods and greater 
efforts by ethicists themselves to 
allow a thorough investigation of 
assumptions and their influence upon 
decisions. With regard to death and 
dying, it is likely that religious con- 
victions form the ultimate backdrop 
of ethical reasoning and acting. 
However, 
economic, and other cultural condi- 
tions, although often viewed as im- 
portant really are not being assessed 
by ethical analysis. For the clarifica- 
tion of distinctions such.as the one 
between active and passive eutha- 
nasia, and for a better understanding 


of the amalgam of religion and ethics. 


in death and dying, research into the 
roots of our decision making ought 


to rank higher on our list of priorities.” 
7 


. 28. R. M. Veatch, Death, Dying, and the 
Biological Revolution. Our Last Quest for 
Responsibility (New Haven: Yale University 
Press, 1976), pp. 80-93: 
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AN HAS just begun. to re- 

discover the trends which 
affect collective consciousness and 
we are already surprised by their 
rhythm which is, at first, perplex- 
ing. We had thought they were 
long-range developments, maturing 
over centuries in the mystery of 
Today we witness 
swift, even spectacular, 
Consider the problem of death. In 
the recent synthesis, the thread of 
which we shall follow, Philippe 
Ariés begins with an ancient yet 
- universal way of dying. which he 
calls ‘“achronic’>—but which be- 
comes, in the Middle Ages, an ob- 
session for individual -salvation— 
“my own death’’—and, subse- 
quently, at the end of the eighteenth 
century and during the Romantic 
era, becomes “thy death” —the death 
of the beloved. Today, this has be- 
come a hidden death, death in 
exile, a new taboo of modern 
times. While this concept may be 
somewhat ideal, we may profit 
from its simplicity, and pay tribute 
to Philippe Ariés for having in- 
formed us about the taboo placed 
on death by modern societies—of 
which American sociology has been 
aware—over the past decade. 

This concept, enunciated in 
France by Ariés as early as 1966, 
is well-known everywhere today. 
The taboo on death is the ‘latest 
fashion and everyone believes. he 
has invented it. However, in a 
dialectic at the same time simple 
and complex, the proclamation de- 
. stroys the core of the affirmation. 
We are in the last stages of the 
controversy, becoming aware ten or 
twenty years too late of the taboo 
on death in liberal modern society. 
The historian of contemporary men- 
talities :(“l’historien des mentalités 
contemporaines”) runs after shadows 
trying to seize realities which: be- 


changes. 
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come obsolete as soon as he catches 
them. 

Today, no one can speak òf the 
taboo on death, but of rediscovered 
death, apprehended with amaze- 
ment, if not evoked .with com- 
placency. We have only to open 
our newspaper to glean the newly 
issued titles of the week’s record 
of thanatology. Colloquia, symposia, 
special issues of reviews multiply; 


the number of books increases to no _ 


end. Theré is no reprobation or 
pejorative implicit in such an as- 
sertion, 
shared collective responsibility. Why 
and how did we rediscover death? 
Beyond our, often essential, per- 
sonal motives, we are all conscious 


it is the product of a. : 


of having participated in a phé- ` 


nomenon, a collective inquiry. Often, 


at the end of his work, a researcher _ 


may find a parallel route traveled by 


an ignored. companion. 
At this level, perhaps, an historian 


of mentalities finds his point of de- ` 


parture, recovers his terrain, and 
what little there may remain of 
his understanding. It is his job to 
detect in history such turning points. 
But why not look for these turning 
points in the present? Is it not 


all things being equal—a _ phe-. 


nomenon comparable to the ‘evolu- 
tion hé perceives in. the twilight 


of the eighteenth century, when 


the serene evocation of an exor-' 


` cised death gave way to the brutal 


~ 


retum of melancholoy, the poetry 
ofthe cemetery, the novel of despair, 
and the Sadian theatre of cruelty? 
Consider, for example, the beautiful 


chapter on old age and death in 


Buffon’s “On Old Age.” 

To understand such: a dialectic” 
move, and such scarcely compre- 
hensible contradiction, we can use 
the same techniques of inventory 


. that we utilize in other research and, 


of the Enlightenment, at the end . 


a 
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like the specialists of the eighteenth 
century who analyzed and classified 
the “Library” of the Enlightenment, 


we can count and evaluate titles. 


Before me is a collection of notes 
which accumulates daily. The total 
is nearly 200 titles for the issues of 


the past twenty years. This stock 


is based on works read and anno- 
tated day by day as they were 
published. I have not neglected, of 


‘course, the announcements of books 


I could not read or obtain. I have 
also systematically used the tables of 


' contents of these publications. I 


will not assign more scientific value 


to this research than it actually: 


possesses. This exploratory study 
does not pretend to scientific strict- 


-ness. I tried to exhaust the French 


publications, but the study be- 
comes, perforce, much more selec- 
tive in the English or German 
bibliography, and even more in the 
Latin. (However, in the last case, 
is not the scarcity of titles in 
itself of certain significance?) Then, 
too, if we count these books with 
the number of special issues, the 
profuseness of articles (medical or 
scientific), a number will inevitably 
escape our scrutiny. In sum, the 
chief self-criticism of such a study 


would be the necessary exclusion of 


the novel, poetry, music, cinema, 
and. television because its focus is 
on the, more or less, “scientific 
discourse” on ‘death. 

In its acknowledged limits this 
survey is not, perhaps, without 
interest. At first glance, it reveals 
the tendencies of a general trend: 
between 1950 and 1965, the average 
number of titles rises from 1.5 or 2; 


» Varying per year, to 3 in 1963- 1964. 


After 1965, the continually rising 
curve passes from 5 in 1965 to 8 in 
1968-1969; to 10 in 1967, 17 in 
1973 and 1974; and, 18 in 1975. All 
records are broken by the first 


months of 1976 which yielded more 
than 20 titles directly related to the ` 
subject in the French bibliography. 
This graph, more than an overview 
of the tendency, introduces un- 


- certain matters to deeper considera- 


tion. For example, 90 percent of the 
75 articles of the French medical 
press listed by Doctor Bréhant 
(Thanatos) were written after 1965. 
The first signs of this increased 
interest appeared in 1966; a second 
upsurge occurred in 1969-1970; a. 
third, more important rise, ended in 


‘1973. The discoveries in Psychologi- 


cal Abstracts are only recorded by 
Louis-Vincent Thomas until 1970, 
but we can see the starting point 
on a graph which passes from five 
items in 1948, to the crest of 17 in 


1964, 34 in 1965, 68 in 1968, and 


147 in 1970. | 
- The American work is the most 
important contribution outside of 


‘France. It is easy to notice an ad- 
`- vance of work in some countries and 


a delay in others. Before 1960, a 
quarter of the titles are in English; 
this number swells to more than one 
third between 1965 and 1969. The 
essays of Philippe Ariés apprise us 
of the progress of the American 
school (Gorer, Pornography of 
Death, 1955; Feifel, The Meaning 
of Death, 1959). 

Americans began their research 
early as a consequence of the im- 
portance of the rejection of death 
in their society. Is it possible to 
conclude that the actual discovery 
comes to us from the United States,. 
as well as the attitudes this litera- 
ture describes, or even denounces? 
The matter is not so simple. For 
more than ten years, Ariés re- 
mained in semiobscurity until the 
republication of his articles. The | 
Loved One by Evelyn Waugh, trans- . 
lated into French in the early fifties, 
was an object of amused curiosity to 


w 
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the Europeans. The majority of our 
authors did not consider the new. 
American discourse on death before 
the publication of the first studies 


_of Elisabeth Kübler-Ross around © 


1965, On Death and Dying, trans- 
lated into French imder the title of 
Rencontres avec les mourants. 

© The misunderstanding of the roots 
of the phenomenon by a number of 
Frénch authors has led them to re- 


verse completely the real sense of 


the movement., E. Leroy Ladurie 
in Le territoire de Uhistorien 
thought the history of death was 
a French specialty, believing the 
English speaking world was not 
touched by these morbid curiosities. 
He was right, but only insofar as 
historical research is concerned, and 
not for long. More than a direct 
propagation by contact, it seems that, 
in most cases, studies have de- 
. veloped in parallel without contact, 
in distinct fields; 
physicians, sociologists, and psy- 
chologists—even more, between 
anthropologists and historians—the 
awareness of unity in the field of 
research is a very. recent discovery. 

Interest in the subject is not uni- 
versal. The weakness of our bibliog- 
raphy beyond the English-speaking 
world, and secondarily that of north- 
ern Europe (Mitscherlich, Freiheit 
.und freiheit in der Krankheit, Ham- 
burg, 1948; Karl Rahner, Le Chrétien 
et la mort, Ruitenbeek, Death Inter- 
pretations; 
mourir . . .), permits extrapolation, 
but with prudence: However, the 
silence of our Mediterranean neigh- 
bors is astonishing, except for the 
historical approach of Terrenti, Il 
senso della morte e lamor della 
vita nell Rinascimento. 

Revealed through this journey of 
contrasts, the map of the attitudes 
and behaviors associated with death 
in European societies, according to 


and between. 


Sporken,~Le droit de 
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the different stages they have reached 
today, appears in the publications 
on the subject. We may soon sketch 


-a new profile of the discourse on 


death which is taking place today. 
However, we cannot excuse the 
excessive oversimplification. The 


. quantitative historian, quite aware 


that he may deceive. himself, com- 


-pares his work with works which 


are very different from his own— 


from Jankelevitch (On Death), Mal- 


raux (Lazare), Edgar Morin (Man 


and Death), to “The Dead Have © 


Given Signs of Life” recently issued 
by Jankelevitch, or another recent 
book gathering pleasant necrologies ~ 


-under the advertisement “just dis- 


appeared.” To be conclusive, it 
would be necessary to evaluate the 
relative weight of each author's 
work, considering his importance 
and, perhaps, also his ‘SUCCESS with 


‘his readers 


In a few words, the survey here 
proposed includes several kinds of 
discourse on death. The philosophic 
discourse —five percent of the titles 
in our bibliography— becomes amaz- 
ingly cautious, even’ soothing: Cho- 
ron: Death in Western Thought, 
1969. Has the. “classic” philosophy 
had its last word? 

The psychoanalytic literature has 
its place, but its progress has been 
slow. However, see G. Schun, Death. 
in Freud’s Life, 1972-75. As in the. 
trend of Freud’s thought in the col- 
lective discovery, the pulse of death 
comes as the last thing. It may seem 
unjust to include among these past 
discourses the religious ones—nine 
percent of the titles. Priests and 
writers on spirituality become con- 
scious of the weight of history ine 
their, observance of death as in | 
Le Mystère de-la mort et sa celebra- 
tion, 1956, but with the feeling that’ 
the evolution is more and more out of 
their control, despite their efforts to 
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adapt (Nouveaux . rituels. des fu- 
nerailles, 1972), and their discerning 
pleas (Abbé Potel, Mort a voir, mort 
a vendre, 1970). Abbé Marc Oraison 
—who is far from being accepted as 
a representative voice—is charac- 


' teristic of an important stance. His 
essay, 


“Death and Afterwards” 
(1967), begins with a scrupulous 
sociological approach to contem- 
porary attitudes to “Lay to rest” the 
questioning point of view he. in- 
spires in his readers. This cautious 
development can also be seen in the 
special issues of Esprit and Informa- 
tions .catholiques internationales 
devoted in 1976 to the problem of 
death? Yet, some Christian authors 
insist on the recurrence of the tragic 
(J. M: Domenach, Le retour du 
tragique, 1967), while others remain 
neutral with good conscience (G. 
Ceésbion, Mourir etonné, 1975). 
The position of the Catholic Church 
is obviously uncomfortable. At the 
same time that it invokes the no- 
tions of Nature and of Natural Order, 
which the Popes of the last century 


had so vigorously advocated, the . 


contemporary evolution of death 
places before us the paradox that 
there is less and less a “natural 
order” of death and that, in the hos- 
pital administration of death, there 
comes a moment when the practi- 
tioner must take the responsibility 
to halt the agonizing process. Hence, 
the ambivalence of the Catholic 


position which, on one hand, re- 


jected very early the notion of thera- 
peutic tyranny (acharnement théra- 


‘peutique)—see Pope Pius XIs’ 
speech on prolongation of life, 1957 - 
` —on the other hand, severely con- 


demns euthanasia as well as abortion. 

There is also much to be said ‘on 
recent changes in the Catholic 
rituals of extreme unction and sacra- 
ment in illness, and of the aggiorna- 
mento they reveal in response to a 


i 


demand formulated differently: (see 


Isambert in the special issue of the 


Annales de sociologie des religions, 
1975). 

It is evident from oler point 
of view that non-Christian wisdom 
does not offer a very. organized 
topography whether in a too-familiar 
exploration (see Claude Aveline Les 
mots de la fin, 1957 or R. Poulet, 
Billets de sortie, 1976) or in a little- 
known area, for example, by the 
Marxists. However, see the last two: 
pages of Ce 'que je crois by Jacques 


Duclos; 1975. Where the priest or 


the wise man bows out, the physi- 
cian remains, but in conflict.. Medi- 
cal literature assumes, in this confu- 
sion, a place which is not negligible 
(13 percent of available publications) 
but, for the most part, technical. 
Some of this literature could be 
called self-justifying, for the phy- 
sician who is: both master of the 
game and guilty, in the modern 
controversy, over so-called “medical 
death.” The authors insist on re- 
thinking the traditional humanistic 
position of the practitioner without 
removing.the ambiguities (J. Bré- 
hant, Thanatos, 1976). Cancer spe- 
cialists (bréhant, Raimbault) are at 


- the outposts of such inquiries. 


There is also the discourse of the 
lawyer on death and dying today, but 
it is much more restricted. The | 
lawyer is, perhaps, less directly 


, concerned; but, he now goes beyond 


the traditional areas of his inter- 
vention, such as capital punish- 
ment, to put the question of the ideal 
or concrete forms of the right to 
die in current terminology. We find, 

for instance, Guide de la mort, 197 6, 

in which Professor Hense enumer- 
ates plainly, for familial. use, any 
details required, from the length of 
veils to the color of stockings, even 
recent practices of embalming. This 


same liberality is evident in other 
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works, for example, Le droit de vivre 
et le droit de mourir, F. Sarda, 
1976. 

‘An overwhelming position is oc- 
cupied in this field, both by the 
alliance of sociologists, psycholo- 


gists and anthropologists—-25 per- - 


cent—and, secondly, by historians 
‘ newly introduced to the debate— 
17 percent: The growing importance 
of sociology satisfies a demand which 
is too general to require detailed 
- -explanation. The journalistic tech- 
nique of dossier, or brief inquiry 
(for. example, Lalou-Barere, Le dos- 
_ sier confidentiel de VEuthanasie, 
1962-1976, D. Langlois, Les dos- 
siers noirs du suicide, 1976), fills 
out this group in a somewhat arbi- 
trary way, putting together essays 
_ written spontaneously and reports 
of research which has long been 
needed. Furthermore, there exists 
. between these two groups an inter- 
esting output, which constitutes a 
repertory of the main ideas in ques- 
tion: the hospital system, thera- 
peutic tyranny, euthanasia and sui- 
cide, the injusticé of death, the 
situation of the aged, and the ques- 
tion of aging. 

To quote some titles in this group 
one may cite: R. Menaheim, La mort 
apprivoisée, 1973-—-Tamed Death, 
O. Thibault, La maîtrise de la mort, 
1976— Mastery of Death, Monica 
Charlot Vivre avec la mort; 1976— 
To Live with Death, as a sampling. 
More rigorous, yet authentic in na- 
ture, the work of L.-Vincent Thomas, 
_ Anthropologie ‘de-la Mort, 1975, 


_, renews the anthropological interpre- 


tation of death, detailed beginning 
in 1951 by E. Morin in Les hommes 
et la mort dans l'histoire (reissued 
in 1970). In spite of their differ- 
ence in style, as well as approach, 


one is tempted to compare L.-V.- 


Thomas with Jean Ziegler in his 


Essai de sociologie: les vivants et 


les morts, 
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1976—Essay in Soci- 
ology: The Living and the Dead. 
Except for Tenenti in Italy, these’ 
studies are today chiefly pursued.in 
the French. school. Philippe Ariés 
has. recently collected his papers 
from 1965 to the present under the 
title Essais sur (histoire de la mort 
en Occident, 1976. In the history of 
this “death we have lost’, he finds 
the tamed “achronic death” which 
prevails from. the origins of history to 


‘the Middle Ages. Among the other 


works on this topic, Francois Lebrun 
associates demography with the his-. 
tory of mentalities in Les hommes 
et la mort en Anjou, 1971, and. 
this author has published, first with l 
Gaby Vovelle, Vision de la mort et 
de l’au-dela en Provence du XV° au 


-XX° siècle d’aprés les autels des 
âmes du purgatoire, 


1970—The 
Representation of Death and the 
Beyond.in. Provence, From the Al- 
tars to the Souls in Purgatory; 
then, Piété baroque et déchristian- 


isation: les attitudes devant la mort 


en Provence au XVIII’ siecle d'après 
les clauses des testaments, 1973— 
Baroque Piety and Dechristianiza- 
tion: Attitudes. Toward Death in 
Provence in the- XVIII? Century 
from the Last Testament; and, then 
Mourir autrefois, in 1975. ‘This 
exploration has been followed since 
then by numerous studies. Pierre 
Chaunu and his pupils in Paris, 
Daniel Roche and Roger Chartier, 
M. Bée, are working on collective 
attitudes towards death. This histori- 
cal dimension given in France to an 
inquiry which remained purely so- 
ciclogical in other countries is val- 
uable for its originality. i 

In completing this survey, there is 
a legitimate place for what we may 
call peripheric spirituality; it repre- 
sents 9 percent of the publications 
and cannot be overlooked. J. Prieur’s 
recent book is an example-——-Les 


gat 


x, 
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morts ont donné signe de vie (The 
Dead Have.Given Signs of Life)— 


in which he relies on the post- 


humous moral warning of Gabriel 
Marcel. At the same time, the work of 
Camille Flammarion, the positivist 
scientist of the late nineteenth cen- 
tury, has been reissued—La mort et 
son mystére, Aprés la mort, les 
maisons hantéés, 1974 (Death and 


its Mystery, After Death, Haunted’ 


Houses)—in a collection L’aventure 
mystérieuse in which such titles 
are common. This form of literature 
which in France is called “pour les. 
bibliothèques des gares” (for the 


. railroad station libraries) is certainly 
. at the antipodes of the scientific 


approach to the aspects of death 
presented here. On one level, and in 
quite the same way, it is no less 
revealing about the rediscovery of 
death than, if you will, the novel 


and other literary sources. What is 


created is an impression of repeti- 


tion by works which bear. witness, | 


even in their divergence; and create 


. a sort of consensus on a series of 


themes. 


` First there is the challenge to so- 


called “medical death.” Beginning 
with. the fact that death today gen- 


erally occurs in the hospital, the - 
analysis considers the systems of. 
nursing homes and hospitals, the. 


administration of the death of old 


persons in a system which short- 
_ changes the family and the patient 


himself, who is deprived of his own 


- ` death. The chronicles of hospitals 


>s 


for dying patients —“mouroirs” — 
represent erucial evidence (Made- 


leine Riffaut, Les lignes de la nuit), 


appreciated differently in accord 
with each author's situation — physi- 


cian or not. The second pcint under . 
this theme is what Professor Debré. 


has called “acharnement therapeu- 
tique” (therapeutic tyranny)—a dis- 
cussion on the definition of physi- 


cal death, related to the progress 


‘of reanimation.and the technology 


of survival. This leads to the ques- 
tion of the right to “death with 
dignity,” the expression which has 
been borrowed directly and trans- 
lated from the literature in English. 


The: issue of euthanasia, keenly 


controversial and occasionally asso- 
ciated with abortion, follows logi- 
cally from this demand for the right 
to die. | 

The second framework -for a 
thematic analysis in this collective 
discourse is certainly the social as- 
pect of death. For some authors, 


who do not wish to carry their 


inquiry too far, it is only a collec- 
tive feature of a civilization with- 
out responsibilities. They speak of a 
weekend’s automobile deaths as a 
new kind of fate. Others insist on 
social inequality in the face of death. 


‘as described, not only in accidents 


at work, but also, in inequality in 
the life. expectancy within the 
same country: between workers. 
and wealthy groups, natives and im- 
migrant populations, and, at the 
level of the whole world, between 
haves and have-nots, privileged 
nations and victims of starvation, 
illness, and war. 

Suicide, not only as a social ill- 


ness’ but also as a revealer of 


disease and tensions, has regained 
its place among the important themes 
in .this engaged literature (Denis: 
Langlois: Les dossiers noirs du sui- 
cide and; also, Odette Thibault and 
Monica Charlot). Suicide is ,con- 
sidered a form of malaise in youth. 
However, in this picture of social 
inequality in the face of death, the 


‘fate of old persons becomes very 


often the most expressive example. 
The status of old age in the liberal 
societies of today and the scandal of 
nursing homes are among the most 
frequently treated themes. 
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All these questions do not con- 
stitute a formal indictment of a so- 
cial system of which the present 
status -of death is an integral part, 
both in its taboos and in’ what it 
emphasizes. Nevertheless, some au- 
thors become -critics without hesi- 
tation; for example, Jean Ziegler 


(Les vivants et les morts) pointedly 


incriminates what he calls the 


“merchant capitalism” of our century. © 


On the basis of this critical read- 
ing, one can assert that a new col- 


lective discourse is underway. With- 


out being simplistic, the elements 
of several intertwined models can 
be found. | _ 

Obvious, and sometimes con- 
fessed; is the weakness of inherited 
or transmitted bourgeois wisdom of 
humorous obituaries, or the phari- 
saic, well-principled wisdom of 
G. Cesbron (Mourir etonné—To 
die astonished) who places himself 
in opposition to two modern “curses” 
of “Marx-itis’ and “Freud-itis.” 
However, as mentioned in reference 
to Doctor Bréhant’s Thanatos, ‘all 
_the difficulty of remaining in the 

traditional humanist position is clear 
-= when we confront the new problems 
of today’s physicians. 


Abbé Oraison points out the sig- 
nificant absence of a detailed Marx- , 


ist reflection on death. However, 
the Christian reading, divided be- 
tween a cautious attitude and the 
“messianism of Jean Ziegler, refusing 
Nixon any right, even survival after 
death, while granting those same 
rights to Che Guevara, gives the 
_ impression more of torture than of 
fair judgment. Through these ideo- 
logically different visions, there re- 
mains, 
common assumptions and, even, of 
concrete propositions. 

Even when, from Domenach to 
Malraux, the return of the Tragic is 


presented as the characteristic of our — 


notwithstanding, a core of 
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era, we are not deprived of prag- 
matic or, oné might say, reformist 
or revisionist proposals for a new 
style of death. But by what means? 
By allowing the “death with dig- 
nity” which is in question, or by 
finally rejecting the taboo placed on 
death. 

A.study in vocabulary shows us the 
importance of the theme of “tamed” 
death (“la mort apprivoisée’”’) which 
is employed independently and 
never with the same meaning, by 
several authors (Ariés, Menahem, 
Vovelle). This concept is not far from 
the notion of “nursing” for which we 
have no adequate translation in 
French ‘and which is very important 


‘in the English-speaking world. I am 


thinking of the specialized review, 
Nursing Forum. The idea, not yet 
truly accepted in France, of the 
creation of “athanées,’ where the 
dying can pass their last days with- 
out the fear of: having to suffer 
heavy reanimation, enters directly 
into this perspective. 

In fact, through the hesitations 
and difficulties of this’ new con- 
ceptualization, the theme which ap- 
pears most often: is a kind of nos- 
talgia for “this death we have lost,” 
one might say, using the title given 
by Peter Laslett to an essay on 
family. This “death we have lost” 
is, for-some historians (and we have 
alluded to Philippe Ariés), the time- 
less “achronic” death of the ancient 
societies—natural, awaited and, if 
one may say so, lived by the dying 
person ‘himself. Ariés gives, as .an 
example, the peasant in Tolstoy who 


-turns ‘his head towards the wall and 


remains silent when.he decides the 
moment of death has arrived. 

With more insistence, by the fact l 
of the repetition of the theme, the — 


‘nostalgia for anotlier style of death is 


exemplified in the myth of African 
death. This unique death was an ob- 
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ject of curiosity among the ethnolo- 
gists of the positivist period—to 
Robert Hertz, I believe, whose essay 
on the collective representation of 
death, first issued in 1907, was 


republished in 1970 to great ac-. 


claim. It remains a matter of erudite 
research in Jaulin (La mort Sara, 
1967) or, in Thomas, in his studies 


of African death. However, his re- 
cent anthropology of death reveals a, 


writer ever anxious, as he proclaims 
himself to be, to contrast the Afri- 
can death, which is respectful of a 
kind of natural order, with the de- 
humanized death of our society. 

In the world of Jean Ziegler in 


Les vivants et les morts, this same 


contrast contains the meaning of his 
whole reflection in the framework of 
two antithetical developments. In 


the first part, the author describes 
. as an eldorado for the living and the , 


dead, the candomblé of northeast 
Brazil; in the second, he denounces 


the new way of death and dying in 


our liberal societies. Moreover, it 
seems almost impossible, even dis- 


respectful, to object to the- author. 


that cohabitation between the living 


. and the dead in the candomblé may 
- be an integral part of a system which 


is ‘itself mystifying and bitterly 
hierarchical. 

‘The idea of * ‘taming’ ’ death ead: 
to a method of inquiry which is, 
doubtless, one of-the most charac. 
teristic features of the rediscovery 
we are experiencing. This is the 
wish to interview, if not the dead, as 
Jean Prieur expects, at least dying 
people. One may object that the 


process of inquiry is an accepted . 


practice with many applications, a 
skill for the investigative reporter, 
and there is no surprise at its use in 
this case. However, an impressive 
part of the literature on death today 
could be placed under the label of 
“Cries and Whispers,” in Bergman’s 
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style, and in conscious or uncon- 


: . . a . ‘ A a { 
scious imitation of the inquiry be- 


gun in the sixties by Dr. Kübler- 
Ross. I know few documents of this 
kind which may be compared with 
the children’s interviews carried out 
by Doctor Raimbault in L’enfant et 


la mort, 1976; The Child and Death. 


To give this paper the character 
of a “mise au point” from a French 
point of view, a conclusion may be 
presented which proceeds directly 
from it. First, the obvious ‘limits 
of the inquiry as presented here 
must be recognized. All other forms 
of expression have been omitted 
—from literature, to the media 
(movies, television, popular songs, 
comic strips)—which are more am- 
biguous, being both the conscious 
and unconscious reflection of the 
collective attitude toward death, 
and a more elaborate form of 
discourse. The image of death 
remains a constant presence in the 
novel (S. de . Beauvoir, Une mort 
très douce, Anne Philippe, Le temps 
dun soupir) and is omnipresent 
in the movies and television from 
the Western to the thriller, to the ' 
documentary evocation of war, or the, 
automobile slaughter of the week- 
end. These are the expressions of 
another form of exorcism which 
creates images of death, but a form 
of death which “cannot occur to 
me,” innocuous but omnipresent. 

Second, we pass to the core of 
the question. Why and how do repre- 
sentations of death change? The 
present study confronts us directly 
with this problem. To simplify, 
almost to caricature, it may be said 
that in France there are two op- 
posite modes.. The first is presented 
by P. Ariés in the foreward of 
his recent Essays on the represen- 
tation of death in the Occident. 
For Ariés, these representations . 
change very slowly over the course 
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of centuries. They coexist in, com- 
_ plex stratified systems; their changes 
are unconscious and dynamic. Ariés 
places them in the frame of the 
“collective unconscious” and states 


precisely that.the collective uncon-. 
- scious is one of the main elements ` 


which oppose his interpretation to 
that of this writer. But what is 
the collective unconscious?. 


A quite opposite interpretation | 


may be found, for example, in the 
review devoted by Jean Fourastié 
(in Express) to my recent work, 
Mourir autrefois, which he com- 
pletely misunderstood. The book is 
an essay on the classical age in 
which three levels are differentiated 


for the purpose of exposition, be- . 


' tween endured death (from a bio- 
logic or demographic point of view), 
felt death (the collective representa- 
tions), and the discourse on death. 
To these distinctions, which seem 
rather idle to him, the economist 
adds that changes in attitudes towards 


death reflect only the pressure of 


demographic changes: fear and om- 
nipresent . death vesterday, partly 
exorcised death today. 

One need not preach a bourgeois 
compromise between these two atti- 
tudes, but can analyze the notion of 
a complex dialectic between eco- 
nomic and social structure and col- 
lective representations, 
technological interference, as can be 
illustrated with the rediscovery of 
- death in our day. 


What.is happening today? 


The first element of interpretation 
is certainly the consequence of the 
evolution in medical science. The 
first transplants of livers, kidneys, 
and hearts, and less spectacularly, 
. the evolution in the technology of 
life support have certainly had an 


impact both in scientific thought (for - 
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without. 


wet 


instance the Harvard Medical School | 


redefinition of death) and in col- 


‘ lective attitudes. However, it is only 


one element in the context. . 
More important, perhaps, is the 


` consequence of demographic evolu- 


tion: the numeric importance of | 
the elderly, of the persons we call `. 
in France “le troisième âge” (senior 


citizens), who represent, in the col- 


lective sensibility, a new voice, and 
have begun to influence the collec- 
tive consciousness. 

Directly related to the preceding 
element is a consequence of social 
change: the fact that death increas- 
ingly takes place in the hospital ` 
which impacts on the family, familial — 
attitudes,. and the traditions of 
funerals. However, this. element, 
certainly one of the most important, 
remains ambiguous. It may express 
an instinct to reject as well as to ` 
introduce the search for a new way- 
of dying. , 

Among the ideological elements. 
which may be taken into account, 
the contemporary dechristianization’ 
or eclipse of the sacred is cer- 
tainly evident in the. contrasting at- . 
titudes between countries with dif- 
ferent religious inheritances. We 
have noted the silence of Mediter- 
ranean countries. It is amazing to 
discover in recent inquiries in 


‘France that today no more than 45 ` 


percent of practicing Catholics be- — 


. lieve in a life after death. However, 


such an element is also, in itself, 
ambiguous.,What is the cause and 
what the effect if we remember the 
importance of the ritual of death in 
religious fidelity? a 
One cannot neglect other more , 
specific components in the ideologi- | 


cal study of the problem. *For ini... 


stance, one may ask why the Ameri-:. 
can rediscovery of death remained 
an affair of physicians, psycholo-. 
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gists, and sociologists, while France 


preferred the historical approach? 
This question is not without inter- 


est even if it is not.at the core of 
the problem. 
' We cannot resist, even if we are- 


aware of the dangers of purely 
verbal explanations, the discussion 
of a crisis of sensibility reflecting 


a crisis in society. Some elements 


converge on the senses: the radical 
refusal of the conventional way of 
dying; omnipresent if exorcised 
death in the media; the complacency 
towards the metaphoric expressions 
of death—death of nature, the 


` world, civilization; different mani- 


festations of the problems of the 
liberal society of today. 


This remark leads to our true, ulti- 
mate concern; methodological in-. 
vestigations, over the short and long 
terms, into the history of mentalities. 
Beyond the long-term periods sug- 
gested by Philippe Ariés, which con- 
firm the appearance of “immobile 


history,” one must not undervalue 


the importance of turning points in 
our history of death—the end of the 
sixteenth century, of the eighteenth, 
and the present-which introduce 
a new, lasting vision, such as the 


Baroque in the seventeenth century, -` 


or the cult of death in the nine- 
teenth. Even if-we do not know the 
outcome -of the present critical in- 
quiry, what is revealed are major 
barometers of human attitudes. 
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ROBERT ENGLER. The Brotherhood of 
Oil: Energy Policy and the Public In- 
terest. Pp. 337. Chicago, IL: University 
of Chicago Press, 1977. $12.50. 


Louis TURNER. Oil Companies in the 


International System. Pp. 240. Win- 


chester, MA: Allen & Unwin, 1978. 
$21.25. 


Both Robert fagler and Louis Turner 
examine the role of the international oil 
companies in the international political 
and economic system but from different 
perspectives and they reach different 
conclusions. Professor Engler, an Ameri- 
can, examines the impact of the interna- 
tional oil companies on our foreign policy, 
while Mr. Turner, an Englishman, fo- 
cuses his attention on the impact of the 
professional foreign policy establish- 


ment on the international oil companies. — 


Professor Engler concludes, quite cor- 
réctly, that the international oil com- 


„panies had far more impact on the in- 


ternational political and economic sphere 
than Mr. Turner would concede. 
Professor Engler’s book by far the bet- 
ter written, is a good critical analysis of 
international business manipulation of 
national policy. Mr. Tumer has the an- 
noying habit of interjecting midsentence 
citations to other works as authority for 
his statements, although the cited au- 


: thorities seem to be based more on ideol- 


ogy than fact. Professor Engler, on the 
other hand, rests much of his analysis on 
internal company documents that were 
uncovered by the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee during its investigation 
of the role of the international oil com- 
panies in the supply and pricing of world 
petroleum.’ Nevertheless, it is interest- 
ing and useful to compare the two ap- 


. proaches that these authors take to un- 


derstand’ how different governments 
respond to their perceived reality of the 
international oil situation. | 

One might assume, given the impor- 
tance of oil to the economies of the free 
world, that its governments would take 


a direct interest, independent of the 


companies, in controlling the-flow and 
pricing of oil. If one did, one would be 
wrong. As Professor Engler fairly shows, 
America’s energy policy is more a re- 
sponse to oil companies’ needs than 
national needs. Mr. Turner, on the other 
hand, assumes that the oil companies 
were actin gas instrumentalities of Amer- 


'ica’s national policy. 


While it is true that the United States 
pressed for American companies’ control 
of Middle. Eastern oil after World War 
II, it is equally clear that most of the 
initiatives came from the oil companies, 
were designed to benefit their profit line, 
and only secondarily to benefit U.S. 
policy interests. In fact, after examining 
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the data that Professor Engler provides, 
one might conclude that the U.S. Govern- 
ment was almost criminally negligent in 
its inattention to the international energy 
situation. International oil companies, 


with almost unlimited money, a monop- 


oly on information and highly paid legal 
and technical talent could and did ma- 
nipulate the few beleaguered bureau- 
crats who had responsibility for devel- 
oping our nation’s international energy 


posture. It is doubly’ ironic to read in’ 


Mr. Turners -book that the U.S. com- 


panies were instrumentalities of Ameri- ` 


ca’s foreign policy, when we reflect on 
- the economic destabilizing their pricing 
action has had on us. 

While it may be the current intellectual 
fad in Europe to believe that we were 
unwarily trapped in the snare we set for 
others, the evidence to support that posi- 
tion is rather slim.-In fact, the evidence 
that we were from the first the most 
serious casualty of the company. manipu- 
lation is almost overwhelming, -as‘ Pro- 
fessor Engler points. out. 


Neither author provides a satisfactory _ 


set of recommendations for the course 
we ought to follow. However, of the two, 
Professor Engler is by far the more 
thoughtful, He recognizes the .singular 
importance of fossil energy to the United 
' States’ economy and suggests that the 
Government should begin to pay more 
atterition to the needs of the economy 


and less to the needs of the companies. 


But before any effective reforms are in- 
stitúted, an informed public will have 
to make its opinions felt in the govern- 
ment. A perusal of Professor Engler’s 
book by those who are concemed about 
our energy policy would go a long way 


towards developing that rational, national . 


energy policy that is sO desperately 
needed. - 

MARTIN LOBEL 
Washington i 
D.C. 


ROGER D. HANSEN. Beyond the North- 


South Stalemate. Pp. xi, 329. New 


York: McGraw Hill, 1979. $12.95. 
The stated purpose of this book is to 


find and outline ‘a moderate world order | 
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-in which the goals of security, economic 


welfare, and autonomy/identity will be 
increased at the level of the nation-state, 


‘groups beneath the state level, and in- . 


dividuals. This “1980 Project,” in which 
more than three hundred participants 
were involved, is the largest scale re- 
search and studies effort undertaken by . 
the Council on Foreign Relations in its 
fifty-five years of history. The author, a 
professor of International Organization. . 
at The Johns Hopkins School of Advanced 
Studies, utilizes the. various studies to 
achieve a comprehensive whole. There | 
are also a Selected Bibliography, a Name 


‘and a Subject Index and each of the nine 


chapters has at the end thereof adequate 
notes. Although designed to be fully ac- 
cessible to the nonspecialist reader, the 
book will probably be read mainly by 


- students of foreign. affairs. 


How can one briefly review such a 
book which itself takes a sixteen page 
introduction explaining the attitudes and 
interests that have caused tension in the. 
seventies? The very title itself requires _ 
definition. “North” is limited to the rich 


industrialized noncommunist states and 


“South” to the world’s less developed 
and developing states. 

If equity is the supreme global prob- 
lem, the thesis is that there can be little 
change until the North-South conflict is 
no longer viewed in terms of statecraft 


' primarily concerned with the emerging 


constraints of the present international _ 
system. The rules that have governed the 
behavior of states in the international 
milieu for centuries cannot be followed, 
except-at a very high cost to all, as they 
are not congruent enough with the global 
system and the needs of Northern and 
Southern states. i 

Both sides must give priority consid- 
eration in the global agenda’ to food, 
energy, production and distribution, and 
population stabilization. If absolute 


- poverty and deprivation are to be elimi- 
nated, efforts must be exerted to establish 


a basic-human-needs program. However, 
will these efforts be too interventionist 
in the international relations of the 
1980s, or appropriate enough to narrow 
the present conflict in values, goals and 


objectives between the North and the ` 
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South? In any event, the Northern 
presentations, to be successful, must 
address themselves to Southern concerns 
and indicate how their proposals would 


deal with them. The manner of concep- ' 


tualization and presentation wil! be as 
important as the proposals themselves. 
Obviously this book is deluged with 


factual information obtained through re- . 


search. and scholarship. The ideal con- 
cepts therein are worthy of careful 
consideration. - 
ALBERT E. KANE 
Washington 
D.C. 


RICHARD HOBBS. The Myth of Victory: 
‘What is Victory in War? Pp. xviii, 566. 
Boulder, CO.: Westview Press, 1979. 
$25. 


KEITH L., NELSON and SPENCER C. OLIN, 


Jr. Why War? Ideology, Theory, and 
History. Pp. vi, 201. Berkeley: Uni- 
versity of California Press, 1979. $10.95. 


Drawing on ‘the corpus of scholarly 
studies of war, these books provide use- 
ful summaries of much of that literature 


as it focuses on two themes: the causes, 


of war (Nelson and Olin) and the concept 
of “total victory” (Hobbs). 

Nelson and Olin, who are history pro- 
fessors at the University of California at 
Irvine, have developed a typology of 
theories on the cause of war, classified 
under the familiar categories of the 
political spectrum as conservative, lib- 
eral, and radical. Each of the three 
ideologies is introduced with a brief 
essay, followed by a survey of those 


theories on war which seem to the au’ 


thors to follow logically from it. Thus 
conservative theories include Hobbs’ 
violent state of nature, Burke’s tradi- 
tionalism, and contemporary scholars of 
the realist school such as Kennan, Mor- 
genthau, and Kissinger. Liberal theories 
include Adam Smith, John Locke, John 
Stuart Mill, with their dedication to the 
minimal role of government, optimistic 


utopians like Kant and Woodrow Wilson, ° 


and contemporary scholars broadly iden- 
tified with the political behavioralism 
approach. Radical thought includes the 
formal Marxist doctrine (Lenin’s thesis 
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on imperialism) and non-Marxist writers 
who find the cause of war in some aspect 


of the capitalist system (J. A. Hobson’s 


emphasis on the need to export invest- 
ment capital). . 
The authors then apply their typology 


to a historiographic survey of works on 


the origins of the two world wars of 
this century. Disdaining the orthodox- 
revisionist categories as incomplete, 
they argue that the conservative-liberal- 
radical schema is more-useful, that it has 
proved helpful in their teaching, and that 
it is readily transferable to other subjects 
of inquiry such as the results of war, 
reform movements, crime waves, or any ` 
recurrent phenomena. 

Aside from a few stylistic preciosities 
(conservative theory “is not terribly 
time-specific’) and curious gaps (only 


. the abridged edition of Quincy Wright’ s 


A Study of War is cited and that only in 
a footnote; Clausewitz is ignored com- 
pletely), the authors of Why War? are’ 
to be commended for a valuable work of 
historiography. Their typology, if not as 
original as they seem to think, is well 
worked out and carefully applied. The 
reader should understand that their pur- 
pose is not to supply a critique of the 
theories but to explain them. 

This is not the aim of Hobbs in his 
The Myth of Victory, a work which. is 


considerably -more prescriptive. The 


book began as his doctoral thesis at 
the University of Lyon, under the title 
La Grande Illusion —La Victoire Totale. 
Hobbs spent two years there as one cf 
the first scholars of the Olmsted Foun- 
dation, which each year sends three 
officers each from the Army, Navy, and 
Air Force for two years of graduate 
study outside the English speaking 
world. Hobbs later taught international 
relations at West Point and completed 
an active military career, retiring in 
1977. 

Writing in part under the influence of 
Raymond Aron’s A Century of Total 
War, Hobbs’ principal contention is 
that “victory gained from pushing war 
to its upper limits is illusory and not 
commensurate with the terrible cost.” 
This thesis is explored in three main 
parts: . Total War, Unconditional Sur- 
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- render, and Victory in the Nuclear. Age. 
An impressive background of reading 

in both academic and practitioner litera- 

. ture is evident in the author’s bibliog- 

raphy and footnote apparatus, and the 

coverage of twentieth century history 
is thorough. 

There are inconsistencies. ‘Much of 
the author’s case against. the uncondi- 
tional surrender terms set by Roosevelt 
and Churchill at Casablanea is based 
on the unsupported assumption that 
Hitler would have been amenable ‘to 
a negotiated surrender after Stalingrad. 
Political leaders were interfering with 
the military conduct of the war. But 
the decision for total elimination of the 
Nazi regime was in fact a political 
decision, based on the conviction that 
only in that way could German mili- 


tarism be ended. On the other hand, 


the. more limited objectives in the 
Korean and Vietnam wars, which were 
similarly based on political aims, are 
vehemently criticized again as political 
interference with military judgment. 
‘The author’s military bias is most evi- 
dent in his treatment of the Truman- 
MacArthur showdown, almost all his 
documentation being from General 
Courtney Whitney’s MacArthur, His 
Rendezvous with History, hardly an un- 
prejudiced account. 
OLIVER BENSON 
University of Oklahoma 
Norman 
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ROBERT KUPPERMAN and ‘DARRELL 
"TRENT. . Terrorism: Threat, Reality 
and Response. Pp. xxiii, 450. Stan- 
ford,’ CA: Hoover Institution Press, 
1979. $14.95. 


Rather than ` another general discus- 
sion of the sociological causes of ter- 
rorism, this book sets out.to offer an 
analysis of the technological and man- 


agement issues-we must address in con- ` 


fronting the terrorist threat. While it 
occasionally deviates from this self- 
assigned limitation (in. the main text, 
as well as in some of the chapters by 
other authors appended as “selected 
readings”), the basic approach is indeed 
to treat terrorism now as a strategic 
problem. l 
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The two principle authors are very’ 
qualified for the subject, sharing a good ` 
deal of U.S. Government experience in 
designing defenses against terrorism. — 
Their account is lively and anecdotal, 


‘replete with real-life illustrations to 


demonstrate theoretical points. A great 
deal of material is included in the 
book, including good coverage of our 
entire experience with terrorism, analy- 
ses of the approaches that have had 
success in fending off such attack, and 
some ominous warnings of new forms 
and targets for future terrorism. 
. The book nonetheless has some de-. 
The tone is often jocular and 
glib, or sneering and tendentious, so 
that the ideological biases of the 
authors are demonstrated clearly enough, 
with a decided general antagonism 
toward movements of the radical left. 
While the liveliness of the prose may 
make the book more readable, the ma- 
terials are also not presented as sys- 
tematically as they might have been, 
leaping back and forth among issues, 
producing repetition at various points. ` 
The content and style of the “se- 
lected readings” is somewhat. uneven, , 
including two interesting (but incom- 
pletely convincing) applications of 
mathematical models to the terrorist 
problem, with other articles which wan- 
der from detailed discussions of sub-’ 
problems in medical treatment or the en- 
ergy industry, to a general analysis of- 
terrorism’s' evolution. The chapters by 
Francis Bolz on the New York police 


experience in hostage situations, and . 


by Yonah Alexander on the role of the 
news media, are particularly interesting. 
A book on the strategy of repuls- 
ing terrorism was indeed overdue, since © 
too large a fraction of the analysis to 
date has become entranced with the 
politics, economics, or .sociology ‘of . 
the ‘causes of such attacks, factors 


which do not always help us in de-eem 


ciding on society's immediate response. 
There is much sound and practical 
advice in this book. 
GEORGE H. QUESTER 
Ithaca 
New York 
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WILBERT E. Moore. World Moderniza- 
tion: The Limits of Convergence. Pp. 
xi, 167. New York: Elsevier North- 
Holland, 1979. $12.95. ° 


Wilbert E. Moore, Professor of Sociol- 
ogy. and Law at the University of 
Denver, tells us that when he was “a 
young man in a hurry’: he planned 
as his magnum opus “a, multi-volumed 
scholarly study of comparative (his- 
torical and contemporary) property and 
labor systems.” He became 
with my grandiose scheme” (p. ix)— 
as well as discouraged by the existence 
of Max Weber's Wirtschaft und Gesell- 
schaft—and tumed instead to pub- 
lishing less ambitious studies in eco- 
nomic sociology. After some forty years 
as an academician, he now returns, 
nevertheless, if not to a multivolume 
tome, still to an ambitious, compara- 
tive, comprehensive. interdisciplinary 


survey of modernization and conver-. 


gence theory. 

He defines modernization as “ra- 
tionalization of the ways social life is 
organized and social activities per- 
formed” (p..1). By rationalization he 
means “ “‘institutionalization of rational- 
ity, .. . meaning by that the norma- 
tive expectation that objective informa- 
tion and a rational calculus of pro- 
cedures will be applied in pursuit or 


achievement of any utilitarian goal’ 


(p. 30). He believes that other scholars 
have excessively identified moderniza- 
tion with convergence theory, that is, 
with “‘an unqualified, affirmative answer 
to the question, ‘Are industrial societies 
becoming alike?’ By extension, con- 


vergence theory predicts the increas- 


.ing similarity of all societies if they 


achieve modernization at some stip- 
ulated level” (p. 27). 

The bulk of the book consists of 
Moére’s detailed examination of the 


reasons for his rejection of convergence 


theory, his insistence on the reality of 
severe limits upon convergence in the 
areas of commercialization; occupa- 
tional differentiation; technification; 
education; bureaucratization; rational- 
izing of birth, life, and death; and 
secularization. 


“impatient ` 
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The discussion of each of these areas 
is rich enough to constitute in itself an 
important essay on the. topic in its 
relation to: modernization and con- 
vergence theory; each essay could stand 
alone as an interdisciplinary social 
science approach to its topic. The dis- 
cussion of secularization comes closest 
to the heart of the reasons for Moore’s 
emphasis on the limits of convergence. 
He defines secularization as the ques- 
tioning of beliefs and assumptions, not 
strictly in the realm of religious in- 
fluence but in terms of all myths and 
unexamiried assumptions. The limits to 
such questioning he holds to be espe- 
cially apparent. 

Virtually all institutions, and particu- 
larly governments and states, rest their 
claims to perpetuation in large part on 


myths and traditions and cannot en- 


courage complete secularization. More 
than that, “The limits of rationaliza- 
tion are evident not only in the logi- 
cal sense that reason alone cannot deter- 
mine ultimate goals and values but 
also in behavioral manifestations” (p. 
132). The behavioral manifestations are 
such because emotion is intrinsic to 
human nature. And even if there were 
“no trace of emotion and expression in ` 
the human psyche, carrying out the 
rationalization process in numerous dis- 
tinct quasi-autonomous social units 
(nominally sovereign national states) 
would be very unlikely to produce 
uniform results” (p. 150). 

The limits of convergence are some- 
what discouraging, says Moore, in what 
they imply for the inability of certain 
poor countries to catch up with the 
rich. On the other hand, the limits 
also mean-that economies can be ra- 
tionalized without Coca-Cola or Mc- 
Donald’s hamburgers. Such a summary 


‘of conclusions can barely begin to sug- 


gest the humaneness, wisdom, and oc- 
casional wit of:this tour by a mature 
scholar across much of the social sci- 
ence horizon. As a historian, this re- 


. viewer might regret that the historian’s 


part of the horizon is relatively ig- 


nored. Yet the damning comments on 


Immanuel Wallerstein’s concept of the 
exploitative nature of the relations be- 
tween rich nations and poor could make 
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one blush for that particular historian, 

and perhaps feel grateful that Moore’s 

barbs at least are not aimed at numer- 

. ous of the practitioners of one’s craft. 
RUSSELL F. WEIGLEY 

Temple University 

Philadelphia 


` JOAN M. NELSON. Access to Power. Pp. 
.xvi, 463. Princeton, NJ: Princeton Uni- 


versity Press, 
bound $6.95. 


. Joan Nelson’ s Access to Power is 

valuable for two reasons. First, it draws 
many empirical studies of the urban 
poor in developing countries into a 
coherent political model. And second, 


its conclusions regarding the effect of- 


political participation on development 
challenge many of the elements of the 
conventional wisdom on modernization. 
The. model outlined in Access to 
‘Power excludes “cooperative action 
among neighbors to create or improve 
shared facilities” but includes “illegal 
-or violent actions intended to influence 
-the authorities.” Using evidence from 
over four hundred case studies of politi- 
cal participation in Asian, African, and 
especially Latin American cities, Nelson 
concludes that the theory of “radical 
marginals” ready to erupt in Third 
= World cities cannot be sustained in 
view of the connections of poor migrants 
with urban sponsors and the relative 


- optimism of urban versus rural poor. ` 


Nor can the theory of an “available 
mass’ of nihilistic, rootless slum dwel- 


lers awaiting a Messianic demagogue of ` 


Left or Right be sustained: giveri its 
erroneous “assumption of extreme social 
disintegration, distrust, and atomization 
among the urban poor.” ` 

In Nelson’s words: “Given that they 
do take part, can we generalize about 
the political orientations of the urban 
poor? More specifically, do the theories 
of the radical marginals or the avail- 
able mass describe their behavior ac- 
-curately? The short answer is a ‘flat 
no... . Under highly favorable cir- 
cumstances, such as Chile in the late 
1960s, sizable minorities among the ur- 
ban poor may develop such orientations. 


1979. $27.50; Paper-` 
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But fvoabie circumstances are rare.’ 
Revolutions are usually made by a 
middle class, not by the wretched of 
the earth, who are too busy appealing 
to their patrons for improved cónditions. 
Moreover, the “urban patron” is not 


just a holdover from feudalism: “The 


tendency to seek out patrons in the city 
may reflect residual rural attitudes on 
the part of some migrants: But it is 
also and more importantly a rational 
reaction to objective insecurity and the 
absence of institutionalized protection. 
Patrons are, quite simply, a form of 
insurance.” ” Urban patrons may be em- 
ployers, suppliers, good customers, rep- 
resentatives of an urban political ma- 
chine, or higher government officials. 
They “offer jobs, loans, emergency | 
assistance, help with housing, and other 
concrete aid” and receive loyalty, votes, 
and gifts in return. This is reciprocity 
as well as “dependency,” although the ` 
benefits to patron and client are certainly 
not proportional. The giving and getting 
of such a system of “vertical mobiliza- ` 
tion? cannot be dismissed, in. other 
words, as mere feudalism. ‘The “urban 
political machine” is in fact the almost 
universal response to the need for 
political integration of migrants, whether 
in the United States after the Civil 
War or in the Third World today. > 
The patron-client, vertical mobiliza- 
tion pattern is therefore less inefficient, 
exploitative, and inefféctive than often 
recognized, although the habit: of ap- 
proaching government only through an 
intermediary may, in Nelson’s view, 
retard “autonomous participation.”. This 
is not to say, however, that it is pos- 
sible to embrace the culture-of-poverty 


‘theory, in which clients are forever pas- 


sive and demoralized, or to reject. thé 
school-for-democracy theory, in which 
the second or third urban generation 
melds with the national order. It merely 
means that one must also recognize 
additional means of political participa- 
tion among the Third World’s urban: 


” poor, notably ethnic organizations, spe- 


cial interest groups, and political parties. 
The Bete of Abidjan may turn the 


city government, the favela associations 


of Rio may win concessions by exer- 


politics, 
tionaries do come to power as in Cuba. 
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cising saat rights to ‘build new 


shantytowns, and populist, Marxist, or 


reformist parties may draw strength 
from capitalizing on the discontent of 
the urban poor. Nevertheless, . political 
integration of the urban poor is a slow, 
uncertain business. ‘Patrons are some- 
times unreliable. Ethnic and special- 
interest groups draw from all classes 


and are usually short-lived. Parties, no ` 
` matter how radical, are hampered be- 


cause their leaders do not come from 
the poor, because the urban poor are 
inclined to cooptation or to coalition 
and because, when. revolu- 


and Allende’s Chile, they must heed the 
greater needs of the rural poor. Politi- 
cal participation for the urban migrant is 
thus limited in goals, conciliatory in 
technique, sporadic in effects. 

In addition to developing a model of 
participation, Access to. Power offers 
some: tentative conclusions about. the 


' effects of participation on development 


in the manner of No Easy . Choice: 
Political Participation in Developing 


‘Countries (1976), which Nelson co- 
authored with Samuel P. Huntington. 


To a certain extent, Nelson implies, 
the problem of participation for urban 
migrants in the United States—that is, 
their reaching horizontal, “autonomous” 
participation—was solved when they 
became more affluent because of eco- 
nomic growth. Within-class ties replaced 
the .patron-client ties, autonomy re- 
placed dependency, durable replaced 
transient organizations, and influencing 
replaced petitioning as the second and 
third generations joined the middle 
class in the New Deal and World War 
II. Nelson’s conclusion is that the Third 


World’s urban poor have not benefitted | 


from such rapid growth. Political par- 
ticipation is therefore not selfsustain- 
ing, and, since rewards go to the better 
organized, the urban poor draw from the 
rural poor, the. upwardly-mobile ur- 
banites from their poorer confréres, and 


the emerging skilled-labor sector from 
the unskilled. 


To the notion of a dual society of . 


rich and poor, then, one must add that 
of an urban bias in development and 


. the United States to result, since 
- urban middle-class groups that tend to 


. poor, threaten governments.” 
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` 


question’ the value of political par- 
ticipation for balanced economic de- 
velopment. Yet the easy assumption that 
mass politics distorts and retards eco- 
nomic growth by demanding large 
“social overhead” (education, health, 
welfare) expenditures is no: more uni- 
versally applicable than the school-for- 
democracy theory arising from United 
States experience. 

‘Nelson suggests that the safest gen- 
eralization is that “the poor learn what 
the system teaches them.” Here they 


_ leam that democratic participation brings 


real rewards; there they learn that such 


rewards flow only when they cooperate 


with the mobilization techniques of a 
single-party government; elsewhere 
they learn that only by going through 


_intermediary patrons can they improve 
their lot. 


Patronage, .ethnic groups, 
special- interest organizations, and radi- 
cal parties “can, then, contribute to the 
trénd toward. evolving _authoritarian, 
corporation, or pluralist systems, but to 
the extent that [these] channels [of 
access] involve ‘substantial numbers of 
urban poor, they clearly serve to bind. 
the poor more tightly to the system.” 
Nevertheless, it is probably a mistake 
to expect political stability like that of . 
“it is 


be politically demanding, articulate, and 
organized. The middle classes, not the 
Hence it. 
would. be helpful for Professor Nelson’s 


next book to answer the obvious follow- 


on question: “When do the urban poor 
become a radical, and when a conserva- 
tive, middle class?” 
THOMAS J. KNIGHT 
The Pennsylvania State University 
University Park 


VAMIK D. VOLKAN, M.D. Cyprus—War >` 
and- Adaptation: A Psychoanalytic 
_ History of Two Ethnic Groups in 
‘Conflict. Pp. xxviii, 192. Charlottes- 
© ville: The University Press of Vir- 
ginia, 1979..$13.50. - 


This work, as the subtitle promises, 
is a case study. Nearly. half the text is 


psychoanalytical and autobiographical; 


108 
one-fifth of the items in the bibliog- 
` raphy are on Cypriot (and Turkish) 
history and affairs, the rest in the au- 
thor’s professional area. The present 
reviewer, conformable to the primary 
‘concerns of THE ANNALS’ public, 
leaves to disciples of Freud appraisal 
of the analyst’s analysis, while accept- 
ing Harvard psychiatry Professor Mack’s 
Foreword assertion: “Volkan’s study is a 
unique, pioneering exception” to the 
usual Freudian preoccupation with in- 
dividual cases. 

The author, by birth a member of 
the ethnic Turkish minority in Cyprus, 
with more access to Turkish than to 
Greek data, writes accurately of the 
history and . demography of the ill- 
-fated island. His personal experience 
and involvement, no less than his pro- 
fessional treatment of the problem in 
its complexities, enhance the value of 
his contribution. | 

“Primotdial sentiments in operation 
in the Cyprus conflict include ethnicity 

. and religion (p. 40),” while “vir- 
tually the only way to tell a Cypriot 
Greek peasant from his Cypriot Turkish 
counterpart is by the color of his sash” 
(p. 52). “The point is that the kind of 
psychological set each possesses has 
over the four hundred years of this 
coexistence [since the Ottoman con- 
quest in 1570-1571] raised firm barriers 
against merger” (p. 64). l 

Although taking note of how response 
to such symbols of identification mili- 
tated against formation of a unified state 
from two ethnic “nations,” Volkan could 


have recorded also the aggravation of . 


the situation by’ such programs as the 
provision of teachers by Greece and 
Turkey respectively to ‘the segregated 
schools .after the Republic replaced 
British rule in 1960. Of no less weight 
have been external factors. Noting “that 
political leaders know instinctively how 
to provoke war against another nation 
in order to avert civil war or civil 
disorders: [and that the 1974 invasion 


of Cyprus] benefited the Turks fin 


Turkey] by giving them inner peace and 
a new self-esteem” (p. 118), Volkan ig- 
nores the several instances. in which 
intercommunal strife. on the island re- 
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ceived most attention when regimes in 
Athens and/or Ankara were most. in 
need of diversionary finger-pointing. 
He errs in saying Atatürk banned 
women’s veils (the fez, yes; veils, no); 
and that “Turks saw in him a deity” 
—their Muslimness was too. strong— 
(pp. 74f., n. 9). Did anyone other than a 
Freudian ever conceive the minaret as a 
phallic symbol (p. 18)? To associate | 
the: ana; “mother,” and coincidentally 
the first syllables i in Anadolu —a corrup- 
tion of the Greek avaeroky, Anatolia— 


with motherland sentiments (p. 12) is to` 


tax reality: anadolu{dur], “mother [is] 
full” is a merry pun sometimes applied 
to the mainland, especially in good 
crop years. 

' The author does achieve his purpose, 

“to demonstrate how. psychological 
processes accompany historical proc- 
esses, intertwining with them and de- 
manding our attention (p. xxvii), with’ 
an important caveat under a Chapter V 


‘ subtopic, “the difficulty of understand- 


ing war from a purely psychoanalytic 
point of view.” 
DONALD E. WEBSTER 
Blaisdell Institute 
Claremont, California 
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Gary D. ALLINSON. Suburban Tokyo: 
A Comparative Study in Politics and 
Social Change. Pp. 273. Berkeley: 
University of California Press, 1979. 
$18.75. 


Professor Gary Allinson is one of a 
handful of American urban -historians 
specializing in the Japanese experience. 


‘In addition to bringing solid linguistic 


and methodological skills to his work, 
Allinson is perhaps the most notable 
practitioner among this group in writing 
for the intelligent layman as well as 
fellow specialists. Indeed, Allinson’s 
clear prose and graceful style are a 
pleasant respite from the turgid writing _ 
all too common in most specialized 
studies. 

Suburban Tokyo follows Allinson’s 
earlier study of Japanese Urbanism, 


3 


> 
r 
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which focused on Kariya—a small city 
of less than 100,000 people, located 
near Nagoya, and dominated by the 
automobile giant, Toyota. Suburban 
Tokyo, on the other hand, traces the 
growth of Tokyo's burgeoning western 
environs, the so-called Santama region, 
from the latter part of the nineteenth 
century to the late 1970s, and analyzes 
the political changes which have oc- 
curred during this growth. 

Allinson’s latest work is basically a 
comparative study of two medium-sized 
communities, Fuchi and. Musashino, 
which typify different patterns of growth. 
Based on historical data, especially 
demographic and voting studies, as well 
as numerous personal interviews with 
many of the leading participants in this 
growth, Allinson paints a vivid picture 
of a relatively neglected aspect of re- 
cent Japanese history. As Allinson con- 
cedes, however, (pp. xi-xii) there are 
many problems inherent in “[e]mploy- 
ing selectively the concepts of several 
social science disciplines” because data 
acceptable to contemporary social scien- 
tists is simply not available in most 
historical data. This caveat aside, how- 
ever, scholars interested in Japanese 
society, social change, or comparative 
history will find much of value in this 
monograph. 

Tokyo’s westerm suburbs are familiar 
to many Americans who have lived, 
taught or conducted research in Japan, 


and this study will bring back memories’ 


of the patterns-of life found in many of 


these bedroom communities. For ex- . 


ample, Allinson captures the flavor of 
one such community, Kichijoji (pp. 
152-154) by taking his reader on a walk- 
ing tour of its business district. Those 
who knew this community during the 
1950s and 1960s will recognize both 
continuity and change in his description. 

-Allinson’s conclusions are too compli- 
cated to detail in the limited. space 
‘available, but generally fall into ‘four 


wo. P “discrete, but related categories: political 


participation rates, mobilization of vot- 
ers, the role of voluntary organizations, 
and the process of recruiting leaders. 
Although the study’s data is drawn from 
a relatively small geographical area, it 


- offers interesting and suggestive com- 


parative possibilities’ for students of 
suburban growth both in Japan and other > 
industrial societies. 
‘ EDWARD R. BEAUCHAMP 
University of Hawaii 
Honolulu 


ENRIQUE A. BALOYRA and JOHN D. 
MARTZ. Political Attitudes in Vene- 
zuela: Societal Cleavages and Politi- 
cal: Opinion. Pp. xix,. 300. Austin: 
University of. Texas Press, 1979. 
$19.95. 


If you understand the significance of 
standardized (z) scores, beta weights, 
eta coefficients, Guttman scales, Ken- 
dall’s tau-c,- Pearson’s product-moment 
correlation coefficients and the other jar- 
gon of sophisticated quantitative analy- 
sis, you might try to read Enrique A. 


- Baloyra and John D. Martz’ book, Politi- 


cal Attitudes in Venezuela, in its en- 
tirety. Otherwise, skip the first six 
chapters of text and proceed directly 
to the conclusions. This report, with’ its 
unelaborated references to the literature 
of political theory and to Venezuelan 
political history, is definitely not meant 
to be light reading for the interested 
nonspecialist. 

For those few who are benilige with 
the literature, knowledgeable about the 
recent history of the country, and com- 
fortable with computer data manipula- 
tion, the authors’ guide to the politi- 
cal beliefs, attitudes, and orientations 
of the mass public promises some sur- 
prises. Baloyra and Martz have as- 
sembled for the first time the data with 
which to evaluate the “assumptions and 
propositions,’ “conjecture, speculation. 
and impressionistic observations,” founc. 
in the writings of cultural revisionists 
and dependency theorists— quite an in- 
dictment in and of itself—of the state 
of the. discipline. They find that mos: 
Venezuelans think of themselves as 
middle class and that a plurality are 
on the right. Venezuelans are verv 
critical of the ‘goverment, strongly 
anticommunist, and very much wedded | 
to developmental policies. They believe 
in the legitimacy of political opposi- 
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tion and in the need for party com- 

petition, and are opposed to coups. 
-~ These conclusions, however, cannot 
be accepted without evaluating the 
methodology, assumptions, and defini- 
tions on which the authors’ analyses 
and interpretations depend. Concep- 
tualization and statistical definition of 
such terms as class and strata are 
debatable. Also questionable is a re- 
- search design that underrepresents the 
urban upper class and the inhabitants 
of rural areas. These groups must not 
be'slighted. Such omissions have serious 
consequences in a nation where each 
adult regardless. of class or place of 
residence must cast a ballot and where 
the upper class. has other mechanisms 
through which it affects the political 
process and wields disproportionate 
influence. 

For these and other reasons, the find- 


ings must be accepted, with reserva-. 


tion, as indicative of the-broad middle 
sectors of the Venezuelean populace, 
but not of the two extremes. One must 
be cautious, also, not to generalize 
the findings for atypical Venezuela to 
the rest of Latin America. Venezuela, 
as the authors point out, is one of the 
few functional democracies south, of the 


Rio Grande- and, because of its oil ` 


revenues, is less economically depend- 
ent ‘on other nations than the mean 
or mode.’ 
SUSAN RAMIREZ-HORTON 
Ohio University 
' Athens 


ANTHONY J. BARKER. The African Link: 
British Attitudes To The Negro In The 
Era Of The Atlantic Slave Trade, 
1550-1807. Pp. 263. Totowa, NJ: 
Frank Cass, 1978. $22.50. 


While prospective readers will be 
generally familiar with the -range of 


English attitudes towards Africans, they, 


‘will be grateful for this compendium of 
quotations and incidental bits of in- 
formation culled from numerous sources. 
In digesting extensive materials, Barker 
thas provided detail for the specialist 
and generalizations for the student. If 
‘his style is turgidly dull, he leaves. 
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the impression of having been fair in 
portraying diverse views during the era. 
of the Atlantic slave trade. “During the 


‘last forty years of the seventeenth 


century there were eighteen new works | 
containing significant descriptions of 
Africa . . . many were reissued. . .°. 
The eighteenth century produced well 
over fifty new works of'synthesis and 
again were reissued” (p. 22). 

Dr. Barker, a History lecturer in the 
University of Western Australia, reviews - 
and analyzes the negative picture cre- 
ated by supporters of slavery. Their 
familiar arguments: African barbarism, 
excessive sexuality, lack of technical 
achievement, and laziness were coun- 
tered in their own day by the \aboli- 
tionists. Was anything more -barbarous 
than the slave trade itself? . 

Polygamy could: be explained as a 
sharing of fewer men left behind since 
most slaves sent abroad were male ata _ . 
ratio of six to'one. Or more importantly, 


“Polygamy provided the opportunity for 


sensible taboos against intercourse with 
menstrous, pregnant or nursing women” 
(p. 124). 

What too, of rapacious slave owners? 
Regarding a lack of technological 
achievement comparable to the Euro- | 
pean, one could point to skilled Afri- 
can artisans or subsequently skilled 
trained slaves. As J. F. Blumenbach, 
a leading 18th century physiologist, 
stated (in translation), “. . . the negroes, 
in. regard to their mental faculties 
and capacity, are not inferior to the rest 
of the human race” (p. 169). As to 
laziness, slaves were worked hard, given 
poor medical care and fed poorly. Many 
were ill. Another rationalization for 


‘slavery was that -Africans were being 


“liberated” from tyranny and slavery in 
their own lands. While abolitionists 
did not try to hide the complicity of 
Africans: in the enslavement of their 
fellow Africans, they could ask if the 
slave owners seriously believed that 


Africans acquiesced in the system.°*% 


Why were there slave revolts and other 
forms of resistance? Why was there 
such a need to replenish the supply 
of slaves so frequently? As one ob- 
server put it, the, whites “preferred 


` 
(pe 
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killing Negroes to killing themselves” 
Ap. 62). 


With regard to the fifteen to twenty 
thousand blacks in London during the 
1760s, Barker debatably does not see 
“any evidence of general racial prej- 
udice” (p. 34), saying that the number 
of visibly distressed was only 460; how- 
ever, “None of this means that Britain 
was a paradise for blacks” (p. 37). 
He concludes, “Despite attitudes vary- 
ing between thé extremes of sympathy 
and hostility towards the Negro, the 
image of black Africa was unfavourable” 
(p. 196). One-wonders what the African 


views were of the English during. 


this era! 
WALLACE SOKOLSKY 
Bronx Community College 
City University of New York 


CEDRIC BELFRAGE and JAMES ARON- 


SON. Something to Guard: The Stormy 
Life of the National Guardian, 1948- 
1967. Pp. ix, 362. New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1978. $19.95. 


This is the story of a radical news- 
paper, 
founders’ view, the tradition of Frank- 
lin Delano Roosevelt against the pres- 


sures of the Cold War, the ideology of > 


which the orthodox press accepted. At- 
tacks on- this ideology are reported 
vividly and at length; but so too are 
the positive attacks made by agericies 


- of the Establishment in the heyday of 


J. Edgar Hoover and Joseph McCarthy. 
The National Guardian, on principle 
printed in a high-wage union shop, was 


always in financial straits. The paper 


survived longer than might have been 
expected; and-it was internal faction 
in the new climate of the 1960s— 
the authors’ judgment on the New Left 


‘is harsh—and not external onslaught 


that separated Belfrage and Aronson 
from it. 
The period described had, indeed, 


an #@ “many deplorable features; and it is well 
_ for any nation to be reminded of its 


sins. To say this, however, does not 
involve accepting the total scheme of 
values and sense of proportion held 


. _ by those who suffered. Belfrage’s view ` 


designed to uphold, in its. 


of the Cold War is highly simplified. 
He can evade part of the truth when 
referring to espionage (pp. 46-7) or 
Truman’s dismissal of MacArthur (p. 


110). More important, he and his asso- 


ciates believed that American imperial- 
ism was so hateful.and disastrous that 
everything should be concentrated on 
attacking it, with all possible allies 
welcomed. ‘Such a decision, and the 
harrowing experiences which ensued, 
can produce strange states of mind. 
Belfrage’s first reaction to Kennedy's 
assassination was to think (p. 311) 
that it might be America’s Reichstag 
Fire, the planned prelude to fascism, 
with ‘ ‘Dachaus and Buchenwalds for 
our U.S. comrades.” He is capable of 
comparing (p. 262) Havana at the time 
of the Bay of Pigs with London during 
the Blitz. Words like fascism and geno- 
cide flow freely from his pen when- 


_ever he writes (his own usage) of “the 


Free World.” Only very late do the 
authors acknowledge oppressions. else- 


‘where, as in Hungary in 1956. Earlier, 


they were likely to give socialist coun- 
tries the benefit of the doubt, as when ` 
(p. 12) they vow to present news of 
those countries as fully as their “de- 
fensive censorship” permits. 

Belfrage and his colleague are too 
honest, however, to be fanatically con- 
sistent. During his investigation by the 
McCarthy subcommittee, words from 
the story of the trial before Pilate 
sprang to Belfrage’s lips (pp. 183-4); 
but he knows that what' followed fell 
somewhat short of crucifixion. He was 
exiled; but he was able to sperid yéars 
in reporting on China, Africa, and Latin 
America, meeting W. E. B. DuBois yet 
again —and these are some of the book’s 


-most interesting pages. 


As victims, of course, the re 
find it harder than a historian to accept 
that American society was, and is, made 


‘up of very diverse elements; that the 


“Power Elite’ has never been om- 
nipotent; and that McCarthy, Hoover, 
and their minions, whatever their mo- 
tives, were very different in power 
and destructiveness from Himmler and ` 
Beria, Bokassa and Pol Pot. The authors 
almost always affirm the principle of “No 


`o 
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enemies on the Left.” Along with how- 
ever much sympathy and respect, this 
reviewer continues to dissent, and to 
recognize his enemies rather evenly 
distributed on either side. 
‘ P. A. M. TAYLOR 
Ünweniy of Hull 
PERERA 


* MARY C. RT Gandhi in the 


Crucible of. Leadership: A Political 


- Biography. Pp. xvi, 289. Boston, MA: 


Beacon Press, 1979. $12.95. - 


Dr. Carras has taken as her subject 
one‘of the more interesting characters 
on the world political scene in the last 
decade, someone whose background 
and political career merit a better or- 
ganized and more colorful account than 
the book under review provides. 

The author: states (p.. 204) that her 
“analysis focuses on the decision to 
declare a state of emergency and its 
antecedents—-not on the/ events that 
followed the declaration.” She con- 


_cludes (p. 230) that Mrs: Gandhi was 


“motivated by a desire for power... . 
as a means to an end—namely, promot- 
ing the national interest and the, public 
welfare, as she sees these.” Dr. Carras 
rejects what she sees as the case de- 
veloped by the Shah Commission: In- 
dira Gandhi “was a power-hungry poli- 
tician motivated by a desire to keep 


herself in office.” 


Yet, despite Dr. Carras’ intention to 


‘avoid the post-June 25, 1975, period, 


she has buried in a footnote (pp. 
260-1; unfortunately these are placed 
inconveniently in the back of the book) 
what may be ‘the most valid: evalua- 


tion of Mrs. Gandhi's political charac- 


ter. Too long to quote here, it acknowl- 


edges that personality changes did take: 


place (assuming the pre-emergency as- 
sessment to be correct) and, noting 
“her aggressive impulses,” states “what 
had been a normal impulse to guard 
her independence .and self-sufficiency 
as a means to an end now became an 
end in itself’ There are observers, 


_ beyond those connected with the Shah 


Commission, who would maintain that 


ral 


this was not a “change” but a pre- 
existing condition. 

The first three chapters (of one are a. 
form of psychobiography in which-Mrs. 
Gandhi's childhood and earlier life are 
well studied. Comments on her relations 
with her grandfather (Motilal Nehru), 


father (Jawaharlal Nehru), mother (Ka- 


“mala Nehru): and husband (Feroze 


Gandhi) are .useful in what appears to 
be an attempt to develop the conclusion. 
that Mrs. Gandhi's political, personality 
tended toward the democratic. rather 
than the authoritarian with a strong 
desire for independence of action even 
in the face of opposition. The re- 
viewer lost count of the number of times 
her marriage to Feroze Gandhi in op- 
position to Jawaharlal’s wishes was 
mentioned in support of this conclusion. 
However, in the end Dr. Carras, with 
regard to Mrs. Gandhi's relationship 
with her father, says that the study “has 
not generated any conclusions about her 
personality as either clearly ‘demo- 


.cratic or authoritarian” (p. 97). 


Except for the final chapter, the re- 
mainder of the book is devoted prin- 
cipally to the development of the “in- + 
ternal crises” which led to the proclama- 
tion of the emergency in 1975 and to the 
Shah Commission. The account is gen- 
erally accurate with a few slips and 
some points on which other interpreters 
might be less favorable to Mrs. Gandhi's 
performance. Dr. Carras’ well written 
description of the role of Jayaprakash 
Narayan (Chapter VI) points up the 
inconsistencies in his position but does | 
not note that consistency is an at- 
tribute often lacking in political per- 
sonages, even including her heroine. 
The last chapter presents the record of 
an interesting 1978 interview of Mrs. - 
Gandhi by Dr. Carras in which. the 
former defends. her actions before and 
during the emergency.. 

The book is a useful beginning in 
scholarly consideration of Indira Gandhi's ` 


place: in Indian. political history. I * 


she returns to power perhaps a further 
testing of the authoritarian vs. demo- 
cratic personality can be made. Until 
then views will differ and one suspects 
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that Dr. Carras will be among the 
minority in her justification of the 
emergency proclamation. 
CRAIG BAXTER 
McLean 
Virginia 


NOBUTAKA IKE. A Theory. of Japanese 
Democracy.. Pp. xx, 178. Boulder, 
CO: Westview Press, 1978. $15.00. 


Students of Japanese society have . 


sought, by various methods and models, 
to explain the subtleties and peculiarities 


efforts have usually left something to 
be desired even though they generally 
agree that the system is essentially 
democratic. 


Professor Nobutake Ike, long a student: 


of the / Japanese’ political scene, has 
over the years been a major contributor 
to the explication of Japanese political 
phenomenon. This particular effort con- 
stitutes a review of a wide variety of 
Japan based behavioral research and 
culminates in a theoretical essay out- 
lining a model for describing Japanese 
democracy. 


The commonly advocated “market - 


model” of democracy (democracy is 
analogous to the competitive market 
system—self interest directly motivates 


. participants to seek benefits from the 


- he takes the “investment mode!” 


political system) is rejected by Ike as 
inadequate for explaining Japan. Instead 
(put 


- forth by Popkin and others) and, with 


modifications suggested by behavioral 
research findings, modifies it'to account 
for Japanese political behavior. This 
model. suggests that the political par- 
ticipants (voters) are investors putting 


. their capital (votes) into the hands of 


entrepreneurs (politicians) with an eye 
to returns that may be immediate and 
concrete, or possibly even long range 
and abstract in nature. Self interest is 
there but the gratification is not neces- 
sarily immediate in nature. Lack of 
response to the investment may lead to 
a change of “entrepreneur” or a with- 


‘drawal of an investment in the system 


itself. 
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The author presents, data to suggest 
that the Japanese voter is generally | 
praginatic in his choices and that he now 
responds to candidates: not unlike his 
bounterparts in Western societies. He 
notes that Japanese urbanization and 
prosperity with their concomitant over- 
crowding, pollution, and inflation have 
caused Japanese voters to be less re- 
liant on traditional social structures for 


` political information and guidance. New 


circumstances, new values, and new 
frustrations ‘all tend to foster the need 
to make “rational” political choices— 
choices based on benefits to be real- 
ized. The effect of this in Ike’s judg- 


ment is political behavior that can be 
- accounted for in his modified “investor” 


model of democracy. 


The arguments presented have merit. ` 


and the supporting documentation is 
quite impressive. However, the model 
is modest, as the author admits, and 


should be viewed primarily as a step 


toward the further clarification of the 
phenomenon it seeks to explain. The 
data suggests that the society itself is 
in considerable flux. 
ARVIN PALMER 
Northland Pioneer College 
Holbrook 


Arizona ° 


oral 


ROBIN Law. The Qyo Empire c. 1600- 
c. 1836: A West African Imperialism 
in the Era of- the Atlantic Slave 
Trade. Pp. xiv, 340. New York: Ox- 
ford University Press, 1977. $24.95. 


THOMAS J. LEWIN. Asante Before the 
British: The Prempean Years, 1875— 
1900. Lawrence, KS: Regents Press 
of Kansas, 1978. $15.50. 


Oyo was the dominant state in West- 
em Nigeria from c. 1600 to c. 1800 
while Ashanti dominated what is now 
Ghana from ec. 1750 to 1874. Both at- 


tained the size of a small colonial 


‘territory later on and their populations 


exceeded the million figure. Both essen- 
tially ruled without the use of written 
records, although a complicated ad- 
ministration did exist. As in all states, 
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the main issues facing their govern- 
ments, which were monarchical, were 
the proper relations between center and 
periphery on the territorial level; and 


the balance of power between the king: 


and his household on the one hand and 


the heads of the administration on the ` 


. other. The first problem loomed large 
in Asante, the second in Oyo. 
‘Law has organized his book in four 


parts, the core being the two middle ` 


sections dealing with a description of 
Oyo at its height and its collapse (1790- 
1836). Part IH shows that collapse oc- 
curred first at the center as a result of 
new alignments in politics, was followed 


through at the periphery, only partly ` 


by foreign attack, and that Oyo fell as 
it was invaded by Fulani supported 
by its own former province of Ilorin. 


Part II discusses the organization of 


the capital, the central administration 
and ‘the politics within, followed by 
chapters on the territory, the army, and 
the economics of. the empire. A short 
retrospect then brings out the dynamics 


that were only discussed piecemeal. 


in the topical chapters. 

The main players in Oyo’s state were 
the king and the seven titled hereditary 
chiefs forming the Oyo mesi council 


and headed by the. Basorun. The chiefs | 
governed the commoners’ wards of the’ 


capital, were in command of the capital’s 
army,. could depose a king, and .con- 
trolled five of the major cults, including 
one that ascertained whether royal sacri- 
fices were still pleasing. The king re- 
lied on the royals, his palace staff, 
provincial forces tribute, and an im- 
mense prestige in the country, for his 
office was held to be sacred. 

Succession episodes favored the Oyo 


mesi and long reigns showed that kings - 


had the upper hand. The struggle 
between kings and chiefs truly began 
with nine rapid succession crises after 
1650 that strengthened the hand of 
the chiefs to the point that by 1730 
they altered the rules of succession 
barring ‘the designation of a successor 
in the direct patriline in favor of col- 
laterals who would need their backing 
more. A standoff between king. and 


chiefs lasted from c. 1730 to 1754 when _ 
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the Basorun took over and held power 
until 1774 when a king, backed by 
provincial forces stormed the capital 
and cowed the chiefs. But this action 
broke the balance between capital and 
provinces. In the next crisis of suc- 
cession (1789) the commander of the 
provincial forces sided with the chiefs 
and then pursued his own policies. 
The empire began to fall apart. 

The case of Oyg reminds us that 


politics are the driving force in every: 


state and that politics never remain 


balanced for long. Other factors may play `. 
a major role in the rise and fall of © 


states but the rise and fall itself is a 
matter of political struggle. Law docu- 
ments this admirably. 


Specialists will like the book as a 


. standard reference work for many years 


to come because it is so well or- 
ganized and so judicious in its appre- 
ciation .of the sources. This more than 
makes up for the absence of radically 
revisionist thought. That, if it ever 
occurs, will draw its sustenance from 
the substance of this book. 

, Lewin covers ‘only twenty-five years 
for Law’s two centuries and needs 


-about two-thirds the number of pages. 


But then both oral and written data 
on Asante at this time are much more 
numerous. The author collected many 
data himself and profitted also from the 
data bank of Asantesem, a project di- 


‘rected by his mentor I. Wilks. The bulk 


of the book consists of the narrative 
chapters four through eight, covering the 
years from 1884 to 1900. The three first 
chapters describe the state by 1875 and 
the - “foreign factors,” 
Britain. Britain had defeated Asante in 
1874 and almost provoked the dissolu- 
tion of the Empire. The shadow of the 
Union Jack fell heavily over Asante 
politics during this last quarter of a 
century before their final demise. 


mostly Great 


The book is a sequel and a supple- 


ment to I. Wilks, Asante in the Nine- 
teenth Century (Cambridge 1975). That 
massive tome was not narrative but 
analytical and it included few data be- 


‘yond 1875. Here we get the story in 


the words both of the Asante and the 


foreigners nearby. This book shows how . 


~ 
r 


e 


«book, Peru, 1890-1977. Here, 
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Asante operated and that is its strength. 
Its weakness is a hidden paradox. Lewin 
uses the terminology of Wilks and speaks 
of “tightly controlled bureaucracy” (p. 
12), “metropolitan cosmopolis” (p. 15), 
and “leisure time” (p. 16). This is 
really misleading because Asante is 
presented as if it were a contemporary 
state today. But then his ample use 


_of quotations by Asante opeope provides 
the corrective. 


‘Apart from the menace at its doors, 


the story of Asante is one in which the 


kings held the upper hand thanks to 
their policies of nominating their sons 
and grandsons to most positions (Asante 
is matrilineal). But that was only so in 


‘the capital. The struggle centered on 


the tendencies of tributary states to 
break away, now that the center had 
been humbled.in 1874. Thanks to the 
absence of suicidal strife at the capital 
and to the strength of the capital in 
relation to the provinces, a territorial 
collapse did not occur. But these were 
years of wars and near secessions. In 


no single place does the author draw any 


conclusions or offer his views about the 
general dynamics of the period. His 


very narrative, however, shows how | 


complex the evolution was and thereby 
belies attempts at “explanation” that 
start from bases which are too ethereal 
and too narrow to carry validity. 
J. VANSINA 
University of Wisconsin 
y Marion 


ee THORP and GEOFFREY BER-’ 


TRAM. Peru 1890-1977: Growth and 
Policy in an Open Economy. Pp. 


xiii, 475. New York: Columbia Uni-.. 


versity Press, 1978. $22.50. 


If youshave ‘any doubt about -the 
impact of foreign investment and in- 
volvement in Latin American economies, 
you will benefit from reading Rosemary 
Thorp and Geoffrey Bertram’s recent 
in one 
heavily documented case study of almost 
a century of economic evolution is a 
test of the dependency model of de- 


_ velopment which provides answers to 


some very basic questions on the short- 
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and long-term effects of foreign penetra- 
‘tion or lack thereof. In clear, straight- 


forward language, authors Thorp and 
Bertram present a well organized his- 
torical analysis of Peru’s economy: to 
determine the degree of the nation’s 
development (defined in terms of growth 
and -equality) or underdevelopment. 
Against a benchmark set in the 1890s, 
when a lack of international confidence 


made foreign borrowing difficult and 


foreign investment scarce, the authors’ 
trace the gradual loss of autonomy as 
foreign interests gained control of se- 
lected sectors of the economy. 

The degree of foreign participation 
varied by sectors and did not neces- 
sarily grow steadily over time. Periods 


of locally generated growth (1890s, 


1930s and 1940s) alternated with periods 
of relatively high foreign investment 
(from 1901-1929 and 1950~1968). Im- 
portant among the factors affecting these 
cycles or swings was the ability or wil- 
lingness of the Peruvian government to 
control foreign participation. 

The significance of this book lies 
not solely in its being a pioneering 
effort in a field long noted for the 
paucity of serious studies of its kind, 
but also from the findings, some of which 


call into question a number of economic 


assumptions. Bertram and Thorp chal- 


> lenge the belief that local entrepreneurs 


lacked capital and managerial ability by 
citing numerous examples of projects 
where neither of these eléments was ` 
lacking. The stereotype of the hacienda 
as a feudal estate, unsuitable to modern- 
ization, is attacked arid found to be 
wanting for the sugar and cotton grow- . 
ing areas of the coast. Refuted, too, is 
the notion common in the literature on 
foreign investment that emphasizes its 


benefits to the host country. Thorp end 


Bertram conclude that Peru would have 
been potentially better off without Inter- 


‘national Petroleum Company, Cerro de 


Pasco Corporation, Southern Peruvian 
Copper Corporation and a host of 
others: 

The incapacity ofa nationalist gover- ` 
ment to exact maximum benefits from 
its foreign guests and to aid local 
initiatives made such “successes” pos- 
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sible. The discussion of the divided 
personality of the elite explains how 
_ varied allegiances prevented this group 
from being a dynamic force able to 


influence government policy. Indeed, 


because local industrialists had mul- 
‘tiple roles as merchants, importers and 


exporters, they developed only weak. 


support for protectionist policies, espe- 


cially in a laissez-faire climate of - 


opinion. Some Peruvian leaders suffered 
from an identity‘problem and tended to 


be outwardly rather than inwardly di~, 


tected. Given their compliance with 


external pressures, the history of Peru. 


confirms Andre Gunder Frank’s premise 
that foreign investment develops the 
recipient country s underdevelopment. 

Their findings will surprise some, 
confirm suspicions for others or add 
perspective and understanding to the 


current situation for the well informed _ 


few. A few minds may be changed by 
reading this book; many minds will be 
opened to an often elusive reality. But 
if, in fact, certain debates will be put 
to rest, new questions will be raised in 
the unending process of theoretical re- 
finement toward understanding. Critics 
will look for flaws in an effort to dis- 
credit the conclusions. They might point 
to repeated statements suggesting that 
the returned value and spread effects 


would. have been greater under local. 


control. Admittedly, such speculative 
statements are impossible to quantify 
but are probably accurate, based as 
they are on sound assumptions and 
reasoning. Supporters will laud the 
findings as more convincing evidence 
in a growing body of literature point- 
ing to the pernicious effects of foreign 
investment in Third World countries. 
Despite the controversy, this book 
should be indispensible reading for stu- 
dents of the development process who 
are often too far from the decision- 
making centers of the real world to 
appreciate the intricacies of political 
economy. It is an indispensible primer, 
too, for businessmen and policy mak- 
ers—both’ national and foreign. Busi- 
nessmen will be able to identify more 
clearly where their interests lie—if 
they ever were in doubt-—and position 
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themselves accordingly. Similarly, Latin 
American .policymakers may become 
more fully conscious of their crucial 
role in the national economies. The 
valuable lessons on the relationship 
between government and business may 
help resolve some individual and col- 
lective identity crises. 
SUSAN RAMIREZ-HORTON 
Ohio University 
Athens 


GABRIEL WARBURG. Islam, Nationalism 
and Communism in a Traditional 

° Society: The Case of Sudan. Pp. xi, 
253. Totowa, NJ: Frank Cass, 1978. 
$22.50. ` 


Gabriel Warburg’s book: is a com- 
mendable treatment of three themes in 
the history of Sudan: Islam, nationalism, 
and communism. Unfortunately, War- 
burg does not give these themes much 
contemporary ‘significance. The his- 
torian’s satisfaction will prove to be 
disappointment for the social scientist. 

The Sudan is often overlooked be- 
cause it straddles Africa and the Arab 
world. Warburg proves its significance 
by demonstrating the importance of each 
theme: Islam, because of its survival. - 
after 1500 over tribal allegiances as : 
the source of ‘political competition; 
nationalism because of its role in shed- 
ding British and. Egyptian domination 
in the 1940s and 1950s; communism, 
because it constitutes, after 1946, the 
first successful challenge to Islam as the 
basis of politics. Islam emerges domi- 
nant, first resolving independence in 
1955 by reconciling the warring Sayyids 
of the Khatmiyya and the Ansar, and 
then witnessing the eclipse of com- 
munism after the anti-Numeiri coup of 
July 1971. i 

Omissions relating to the three themes 
undermine this book’s value. Warburg 
promises to stop. analysis in 1971; in 
fact, he opens important post-1971 issues 
but only to offer an inadequate three, 
pages for the period between 1971 and. 
the book’s 1978 publication. He ignores 
the shortlived rapprochement with Sadiq 
al-Mahdi and the Ansar in 1976. He 
dismisses consideration of the Soviet 
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Union because “its relations with Sudan 
were unaffected by the ups and downs of 
the Sudanese Communist Party (SCP)” 
(p. xi), yet he associates the SCP’s 
“severe setback” with the coup (p. 167) 
and acknowledges that thereafter “Nu- 
meiri expelled Soviet military and tech- 
nical experts . . . [and] trade with the 
Soviet bloc came to a virtual standstill” 
(p. 139). Are Soviet relations and SCP 
fortunes merely coincidental? China, 
which replaced some of the Soviet 
trade and technical assistance, is hardly 
mentioned. 

Warburg calls the challenge of re- 

7 sional autonomy for the south “one of 
the major and most difficult ones fac- 
ing the Sudan since the eve of independ- 
ence’ (p. 153), yet oddly the subject 
receives limited discussion in a chapter 
on “Communist Ideology and Practice.” 
He refers only casually to the 1972 
agreement with the South Sudan Libera- 
tion Movement. 

This book is a collection of essays 
written separately for other purposes. 
The absence of a coherent, up-to-date 
framework is an unfortunate conse- 
quence. A chapter of documents from 
the SCP, with no accompanying analy- 
sis or explanation, is symptomatic of 
the book’s disjointed and incomplete 
character. There is, in the end, much 
insight and- guidance for historians; 
for social scientists, Warburg’s book is 
less satisfying because of these omis- 
sions.and sparse explanations. 

LILY GARDNER FELDMAN 

Tufts University 

Medford a g 
. Massachusetts 
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THEODORE H. FRIEDGUT. Political Par- 
ticipation in the USSR. Pp. xv, 353. 
Princeton, NJ: Princeton University 

: Press, 1979. $18.50. 


This ‘important book should make 
many scholars rethink their long held 


‘assumptions concerning political par- 


ticipation in the USSR. This is not to 


imply that the author suggests a level of 
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‘participation in the USSR far greater 


than most of us have believed to exist. 
Rather, I think, he is suggesting that 
the kind of participation he has in mind 
is subtler than that with which we are 
familiar. Specifically, he rejects most 
Western studies of participation in 
Western countries, with their particular 
emphasis on input participation, as 
being too restrictive for the Soviet 
case. He argues that “policy implemen- 
tation . .'. and the relation of the citi- 
zens to such activity, should not be ex- 
cluded from participation studies” (p. 
16). He suggests that “mobilized par- 
ticipation” (Verba and Nie’s term) may 
well plant the seeds for more significant 
participation, and sees as relevant in 
this regard the insights of Philip Selz- 
nick in his study TVA and the Grass 
Roots, particularly Selznick’s view that 
(in Friedgut’s terms) “‘organizational ac- 
tivity, once initiated, tends to gain a. 


-momentum of its own, so that the ini- 


tiator may be pressed by relationships 
and demands beyond the limits of his 


_ original intentions” (p. 19). 


In reviewing Selznick, however, it 
becomes clear that a statement of this 
kind is in itself an assumption, or at 


best an impression, rather than a con- 


clusion based on, rigorous empirical 
analysis. When adopted by Friedgut for 


-his study, it becomes little more than 


speculation or hope because he really 
has no concrete evidence that such a 
transformation .is taking or will take 
place. I think, therefore, that Friedgut 
is implicitly overstating the significance 
of the present: level of participation, 


_ or at least saying different things in 


different parts of the book. At some 
points he is very careful to note that 
certain aspects of participation are of 
limited importance or that outsiders do 
not really know whether things operate 
as they are said to operate. In re- 
spect to the latter point, the book has 
been very carefully written, and the 
reader should pay close attention to the. 
way in which many statements are 
made. The author himself may not 
realize the extent of such tentative or 
conditional phrases as: the committee’s 
work “‘may be” simply technical; other 
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. functions “may be of” more signif- 
icance;. the local Soviet “is expected 
to” maintain supervision; but this “is 
. evidently” pure formalism; the agri- 
cultural. committees “may act” as inves- 
‘tigative bodies. These statements all 
occur within the space of a dozen 
lines on page 199, and much of the 


- - book is in this tone. 


Even with this (entauveness. which is 
surely warranted, I found the author’s 
analysis very thought provoking and re- 
warding. It might be added that he 
clearly made use of all possible sources 
‘of information, including writings, in- 
sights, and information gained as an 
exchange scholar, and interviews with 
recent emigres. Parts of the manuscript 
appear to have been written some time 
ago, however, and in some cases re- 
cent writings might have been used 
more profitably. I am. thinking, for 
example, of Hills 1977 Soviet Political 


_ Elites, and particularly of Hough’s 1976 - 


article, “Political Participation in the 
Soviet Union.” Both are mentioned in 
_ the bibliography, but except for several 
casual references, including the tantal- 
izing footnote statement.that the “whole 
argument” made by Hough in this 
` article, “seems very much beside the 
point,” they are not addressed. 

Little has been said about particular 


chapters. The ‘heart of the analysis is. 
found in chapters on the electoral. 


system, the local soviets, and mobiliza- 
tion organizations. All are excellent 
examinations of the respective subjects. 


--. The chapter on the electoral system 


stands out because it is both a thorough 
analysis of -elections as examples of 
popular participation and nonparticipa- 


tion, and an up-to-date discussion of - 


the electoral system in general. 
Friedgut attempts to place Soviet 

political participation in a comparative 

perspective and in doing so he has‘oc- 


casion to discuss a number of Western 


writings on the subject. Particularly 
useful to him, in addition to the above- 
mentioned book by Selznick, is Almond 
and Verba’s The. Civic Culture, espe- 
cially their concepts of * ‘subject com- 
petence” and. “citizen competence.” 

Thus, he returns frequently to the idea 
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that “subject status may develop pres- 
sures for citizen status” (p. 29), what 
he calls “the potential for citizen, as 


opposed to subject, participation” (p. 


325). To talk of “subject participation” 

appears to be something of a contra- 
diction in terms. My reading of Almond 
and Verba suggests that subject status 
largely involves expectations about the 
treatment one will get from the govern- 
ment rather than actual participation. In 


any case, the implication that citizen. 


status necessarily follows from ‘subject 
status—-a kind of social Lysenkoism— 
remains basically undemonstrated, as 
other parts of the book indicate. 

The author states in the last chapter 
that the “essence” of the preceding 


analysis can be summed up in the - 


followirig observation: “that more and 


more Soviet citizens are becoming more 


and more involved as actors within the 
developing framework of local govern- 


ment” (p.-288). But an important con- ` 


dition on this participation is that the 
citizen “is cast almost exclusively as an 
extra on the stage of politics... 
land has] . . . relatively little influence 


on the choice of issues, the setting in ' 


which he acts, or the flow of events” 
(p. 288). F urthermore, citizen participa- 
tion is marked by ` ‘a distinct lack of 
citizen initiative,” a “chronic recurrence 
of formal activity devoid of content” 
(p. 302). What, then, is the more salient 
characteristic, the enhanced level of 
participation or the limitations on it? 
No clear answer is given by the author, 
but his superb analysis has at least shed 
-a great deal of light on the issue itself. 
DONALD D: BARRY 

_ Lehigh University ` 

Bethlehem 

Pennsylvania 


GRAEME J. GILL. Peasants and Govern- 
ment in the Russian Revolution. Pp. 
xiv, 233. New York: Barnes & Noble. 
1979. $22.50. 


The Russian Revolution is traditionally 
explained. in terms of the rivalry of 
parties and personalities in the cities — 
above all Petrograd—and to a lesser de- 


v 


gree ofthe actions of workers and soldiers | 
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in the urban arena. Gill argues that this | 


urban focus neglects an important ele- 
ment in the mechanics of revolution, 
namely, the role of the peasantrv. His 
work consequently examines rural de- 


‘velopments between February and 
. October 1917, evaluates the Provisional 


Government's rural policies, and sug- 
gests that these events created condi- 
tions favorable to the Bolshevik takeover. 


Based mainly on monographic sources, | 


his work is written clearly and con- 
cisely, raises insightful and important 
questions, and offers provoking and 
largely convincing conclusions. 


‘Peasant dissatisfaction dated most’ 


specifically from the emancipation of the 
serfs in the 1860s when exaggerated 
hopes were aroused and the frustration 
of these caused great tension by 1914. 
After brief improvement at the beginning 
of the war, the peasants’ lot deteriorated 
by early 1917. The outbreak of revolu- 
tion in: February revived peasant expec- 
tations that the traditional panacea for 
all their problems—the acquisition of 


_ Jand—would be produced by the Provi- 


sional Government: 

Again, these hopes were disappointed: 
regardless of political coloration, suc- 
cessive cabinets focused on the more im- 
mediate problems of war and urban 
politics, while treating the rural question 


as an unfortunate byproduct of urban. 


food shortages. Consequently, the gov- 


ernment was concerned above all with - 


agricultural production and distribution 


rather than peasant grievances which - 
were postponed until an eventual Con- | 


stituent Assembly. The government 
proved incapable of extracting sufficient 
food for the cities, however, because it 
was unable to satisfy the peasants but 
unwilling to use force against them. 
The rural situation meanwhile disin- 
tegrated. The peasants’ frustrated hopes 
for land from the government and fear 
of famine led to widespread unrest and 
violence against land owners as well as 
forceful possession of arable lands and 
forests. Disenchantment with the gov- 
emment convinced peasants: that the 
only recourse was traditional peasant 
institutions of communal govemance and 
ownership. By the autumn of 1917 a 
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social, political, and economic revolu- 
tion had occurred in rural Russia: the 
land owning class had been displaced, 
tacit communal peasant ownership had 
replaced private tenure, long-distance 
economy had been disrupted, the gov- 
emment’s authority was virtually nil, 
city influences had been excluded and | 
replaced by: a plethora of competing 


organizations. These events reverberated 


upon Petrograd: its authority over the | 
countryside much reduced, the Provi- ' 
sional Government was unable to produce 


‘enough food for the city’s increasing 


population which became disenchanted, 
radicalized, and susceptible to Bolshevik 
propaganda. 

In his evaluation of the Prove onil 
Governmentť’s responsibility for these 
events, Gill is ambiguous. At times he 
perceives alternatives which might have 


resolved rural problems more success- 


fully and possibly averted the Bolshevik 
takeover. More frequently he comes 
close to arguing that the Provisional . 
Government could hardly’ have done 


otherwise, trapped as it was in its inex- 


perience, commitment to the status quo, 
absence of unity, and isolation from the 


peasants, Above all, the government 


failed with the peasants because it was 
unable to escape the inherent dilemma . 
of its rural policy: it would neither ac- 
cede to the peasants’ demand for land 
without compensation to the owners nor 
use force against the peasants to main- 
tain the owners and _ extract produce. 
Either chaos or Lenin became the vir- 
tually inevitable alternatives. 
‘ L. L. FARRAR, JR. 

Trinity College . 
Hartford: 
Connecticut _ 


ROBERT R. HARDING. Anatomy: of a 


Power Elite: The Provincial Governors 
of Early Modern France. Pp. x, 310. 
New Haven, CT: Yale University 
Press, 1978. $20. 00. ' 


In the past two decades a number of 
historians of France, among them many 


. Americans, have been painstakingly re- 


writing that nation’s history. The task, . 


_as they have seen it, is to go beyond the 
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Republican, bourgeois political propa- 
ganda of the nineteenth century and 
to learn the ways in which gavernment 
and society did in fact operate in the 
Old Regime. The results of this work 
have not been kind to traditional views 
of an ascendant monarchy, victorious 
through farsighted alliance with the 
bourgeoisie, over a disorderly and de- 
caying nobility. 

The focus of Professor Harding's sady 
—a good example of the new wave of 
French history—is what he sees as the 
transformation of the governors, 
tween 1515 and 1650, from the principal 
royal agents in the provinces to ab- 
sentee rulers effectively subordinate 
to the intendants (the monarchy’s chief 
provincial representatives of the late 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries). 
-That process, he argues, is best under- 
stood in terms of the Weberian dis- 
tinction between “patrimonial” and 
“bureaucratic” authorities; it was’ not, 


he claims, the product of warfare be- . 


_tween two social classes —nobility (gov- 
emors) and bourgeoisie or robe (in- 
tendants)—with the monarchy plotting 
the destruction of the former and the 
victory of the latter. In its origins, he 
says, the absolutist state was the un- 
. premeditated . product of society’s gen- 
' eralized needs for.government based on 
law, needs springing from the collapse of 
the Renaissance system of clientage and 
from the Wars of Religion. The mon- 
archy ‘profited serendipitously from this 
shift to “bureaucratic” rule which, 
until the 1630s at least, was led by an 
alliance of governors and all manner of 
officials, intendants included. 

- At many points the work is difficult to 
follow, and it had; for this reader, a 
number of problems: placing a predomi- 
nately “patrimonial” regime on one side 
of 1600 and a “bureaucratic” on the 


other seems problematic at best; the 


insertion, in the midst of a largely 


political argument, of a social history of 
the governors does not give method- 


ological support to Professor Harding's 
contention that the social and political 
aspects of the governors’ lives must 
be considered together; and Professor 


be- . 
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` 


Harding fen. ene in the center 


section, leaves the reader wondering to 


what exterit his study is really of the 
great nobility of the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries. But the work, based 
upon years of research in the French 
archives, is jammed with fascinating ob- _ 
servations about. the course of French 
history. l 
WILLIAM A. WEARY 
Abington Friends School 
Jenkintown 

Pennsylvania 
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-ERNST CHRISTIAN HELMREICH. The 


German Churches Under Hitler: 
_ Background, Struggle, and Epilogue. 
` Pp. 616. Detroit, MI; Wayne State 
University Press, 1979. $30.00. 


Christianity under Nazism- is an em- 
barrassing if not tortured subject. Its 
vicissitudes have engaged the anguished 
reflections of theologians and religious 
philosophers. For further learned ex- 
cursions into morbidity, it is perhaps 
more instructive to have the meticulous 
scholarship of the historian. Such com- 
petence is precisely what Helmreich 
brings, with his specialization in Ger- 
man history and religion. 

This volume is a solid piece of 
writing, buttressed by archival collec- 
tions, books, articles, and films, and 
reinforced by copious “Notes.” Or- 
ganizationally, the book exhibits two 
quadruple structures, modular but inter- 
locking. One ground-plan is chronologi- 
cal: pre-1918, Weimar Republic, Nazi 
era with its consolidational and war- 
time phases, and post-war develop- - 
ments. The other is ecclesiastical: 
Protestant . Land churches, Catholic. 
church, Free churches and sects, Jews 
and Jewish Christians. Should the 
reader wish to proceed thematically, 
he need only select: from table of 
contents and index to obtain a con- 
centrated insight into the area of his 
preoccupation. e 

Helmreich contends that the impact of 
the Nazi gleichschaltung, (regimenta- 
tion) in. its, ramifications cannot be. 
understood without taking into account 


sat 


— 
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the inner life of the German churches 
and their past history. Moreover, the 
dreadful events of the Nazi period left 
their mark, affecting religious life in the 
postwar era. And whereas Nazi repres- 
sion bore down with maiming effect 
upon all the churches, each presented 
unique aspects to the historical in- 
vestigator. 

Hitler, as Helmreich demonstrates, 
was indifferent to Christianity, regard- 
ing it primarily as ari important device 
for control of minds and resources. 
He was not averse to presenting him- 
self as a believer: when this. posture 
furthered’ his purposes. However, he 
became furiously truculent whenever 
sectarian divisiveness or doctrinal piety 
impeded designs for a mighty and total- 
itarian Reich. Beyond this, as is well 
known, he sought to purge Christianity 
of Old Testament and other “Jewish” 
influences, and blend it with paganistic 
folk ingredients. 

In the sense of intellectual honesty, 
Helmreich is objective—but he is not 
detached. The reader detects an ethical 
mortification as he describes the supine 
concessions and compromises granted 
by church authorities in so many areas 
of Christian conscience. With the excep- 
tion of religious opposition to Nazi 


‘euthanasia policies and molestation of 


Jewish Christians, the kirchenkampf for 
both Protestants and Catholics was 
touched off principally when vested 
interests were infringed upon. Helm- 
reich rejects the self-exculpatory pleas 
that “a ringing denunciation of Hitler’s 
policies would have made the situation 
of the Catholics in general and of the 
Catholic church in particular, more 


difficult in Germany . . .” To the credit 


of some Protestants, however, (those of 
East Germany not included) is the post- 


war “Stuttgart Declaration of Guilt” 


whereby “we charge ourselves for not 
having borne testimony with greater 
courage... .. ~ 

* Helmreich threads his way through 
the labyrinthine complexities of ecclesi- 
astical administration, conferences, coun- 
cils, commissions, local and national 


structures, finance, schooling and other 
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ingredients of the religious enterprise 
with virtuosity’ and erudition. It is 
regrettable that he does not touch upon 
church attitudes and pronouncements in 
such areas as the rights of the working- 
man, capitalist enterprise, sexual rela- 
tions within the youth camps, freedom 
of university research and teaching, 
or the concluding of the Molotoff- 
Von Ribbentrop pact. However, in its 
self-assigned area of expertise, this 
volume should long survive as a highly. 
valuable resource. 
ELMER N. LEAR 

The Pennsylvania State University 

Middletown 

Pennsylvania - 


MEIR MICHAELIS. Mussolini and the 
_ Jews: German-Italian Relations and 
the Jewish Question in Italy, 1922- 
1945. Pp. xiii, 472. New York: Oxford ° 
University Press, 1978. $39.00. 


This brilliant work combines gargan- 
tuan scholarship, a clear thesis, felicitous 


“prose, and awareness for larger issues. 


The presentation is-at once objective 
yet sympathetic, which raises stimulat- 
ing issues in a depressing story vir- 
tually without heroes. 

From the March on Rome ‘to the 
Spanish Civil War (1922-1936) Musso- 
lini evidenced a latent tension toward 
the Jews but did not create a Jewish 
question. The fascist takeover had con- 
tradictory effects on their relations, at 
once removing any threat of Jewish 
resistance but creating the obstacle of 
‘Jewish separatism to fascist totalitarian 
pretentions. 

Throughout his career Mussolini was 
‘consistent in his ‘opportunistic incon- 
sistency, often simultaneously attacking 
the Jews as members of an intema- 
tional conspiracy and Bolshevists, while 
playing down the racial question in 
Italy. The latter emphasis proved suf- 
ficiently dominant in the twenties to 
wairant Michaelis’ description of Jewish- 
fascist relations as a honeymoon dur- 
ing which Mussolini equated “race” 


` with “nation” and encouraged the “‘fas- 


citization” of the Jews. In short his 
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attitude toward the racial issue was not 
only different but diametrically opposed 
to Hitlers. In the years. 1933 and, 1934 
Mussolini sought international prestige 
as mediator between Hitler and the 
“Jews, a role he preferred to that of 
prosecutor into which Hitler soon 
drew him. 


Fascist antisemitism after 1936 and: 


particularly after 1939 was, Michaelis 
argues, not the logical development of 
fascist ideology or an extension of Mus- 
solini’s ban on miscegenation in Ethiopia 
but the result of his alliance with Hit- 
ler; it was inherent in fascism only to the 
extent that the Pact of Steel (1939) was 
required by Mussolini’s imperialist am- 
bitions. The resulting “Manifesto of 
Race” was neither an original Italian 
creation nor a copy of the German 
model but an unsuccessful attempt to 
adapt German theories to Italian con- 
ditions. Subsequent policies were a 
shifting balance between the conflicting 
.urges to assure Germany of his loyalty 
while avoiding clashes at home, par- 
ticularly with the Church. 

The severity of the racial laws was 
ameliorated by corruption | and inef- 
ficiency, the Italian masses’ sympathy 
for the Jews, the Italian capacity for 


compromise and combinazione, and the . 


augmenting anti-Axis feeling among the 
Italian ruling class. Obstacles to Nazi 
‘deportations of Jews were meanwhile 
frequently created by the Italian army 
in areas it occupied. After Italy left 
the war (September 1943), the German 
controlled part of the country. was 
treated as a conquered territory in 
which Mussolini’s efforts to remove the 
Jewish question from German hands 
= were doomed to failure and indeed 
sometimes played into Nazi hands. 
Thus to the end, Mussolini’s policy 
toward the Jewis was characterized by 
the inconsistency, ambiguity, and op- 
‘ portunism which typified fascism in 


general and especially its imperialist 


fantasies. 
TA r. FARRAR, JR. 
Trinity College i 
~ Chestnut Hill 
Massachusetts 


` theoretical formulations, 


or colonial/neo-colonial, 
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DUDLEY SEERS, BERNARD SCHAFFER; 
and MARJA-LIISA KILJUNEN, eds. Un- 
derdeveloped Europe: Studies in Core- 
Periphery Relations. Pp. xxi, 325. 
Atlantic Highlands, NJ: Humanities 
Press, 1979. $26.50. ' 


According to the introduction, the’ 
book is intended .to mark “a new de- 
parture by enquiring whether one can 
apply in Europe some of the theoretical 


„insights obtained from work in the field 


conventionally called ‘development 
studies’.”” In fact, the book-is a collec- 
tion of essays that discuss various 
aspects of dependency relationships, | 


giving considerable attention to flows of `. 


migrant workers, tourism, investment . 
and trade patterns, and disposition of. 
agricultural and mineral resources. This 
book would be useful even without 
taking into account the attempts at 
because the 
editors have assembled a body of data 
that provides insight. into the state of 
the economic/social/cultural/political re- 


- lationships of the states that compose 


the sub-continent (west of the Elbe) 
known as Europe. 

Whether the descriptive term “core- 
periphery” is employed, or alternative 
concepts such as dominant-subordinate, 
the editors 
assert that-there is room in the litera- 
ture of development to consider the — 
general ‘and special circumstances of 
Europe. Obviously, if one follows the 
debate surrounding the. admission of . 
recent or potential new members into 
the European Communities (and-to a 


` lesser extent some of the national at- 


titudes expressed when Greece and 
Turkey were admitted into NATO), 
some states in Europe consider them- 
selves more advanced or developed than 
others. Increasingly, however, it is as 
difficult to accept a single taxonemy 
of states at the regional level as it has 
become at the global level, because 
there are so many different ways thdt 
the international system operates. 

For example, interest is now being 
focussed on the so-called NICS— 
the new industrialized countries—which 
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are seen as becoming the dominant 
economic powers in the. 1980; and 
beyond, with the. present “trilateral” 
economic giants slipping into decline. 
On the’ other hand, in contrast, there 


\ 


is growing speculation that such a de-- 


cline is not necessarily inevitable. The 
December 1979 Omni, for example, 
discusses “Europe's Scientific Renais- 
sance,” suggesting that the United 
States, although not actually declining, 
must now share the scientific limelight 
with Europe. As the author of-the ar- 
ticle, Daniel S. Greenberg, puts it: 


The key to understanding this new renais- 
sance is that it is taking place despite 
Europe’s political fragmentation and diver- 
gent national interests. Though none of the 
individual European nations is a match for 
either of the two great superpowers, the 
‘nations of Europe collectively. comprise :a 
formidable assemblage of intellectual power 
and physical resources. (p. 78) ` 


One of the conclusions in the book is 


that: “Although periphery systems are 
` very persistent, they can and dc change. 
We can distinguish two kinds of change 
—those brought about by the operations 
of the market or through technical 
change, and those brought about by de- 
liberate government actions.” The vari- 
ous chapters in the book, most of which 
are written by recognized experts who 


have had some connection with the 


Institute for Development Studies at the - 


University of Sussex, explore these two 
kinds of change in such a way that the 
results will. be of. value to generalist 
and specialist alike. 
ROBERT S. JORDAN 
‘ University of South Carolina ` 
Columbia 


ROBERT STEVENS. Law and Politics: 
The House of Lords as a Judicial 
Body, 1800-1976. Pp. xviii, 701. 
Chapel Hill: University of North Caro- 

e lina Press, 1978. $30.00. 


This addition to the University of . 


North Carolina Press’s Studies in Legal 
History is a major contribution to its 
recent history of the House of Lords as 
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'a judicial body. This bjeri is in fact a 


major part of the history of the appelate 


system in Britain since 1800. The other, 


major part of this development is the 
Judiciary Committee of the Privy Coun- 
cil and President Stevens includes the 


work of this latter body in his study. 


Aware of the common judicial roots in 
the Anglo-American system, his com- 
parisons of English and American prac- 
tices make for interesting contrasts 
and parallels. 

One of the major trends is the 
development of professionalism in the 
judicial work of the Lords. First there ‘is 
the introduction of Law Lords and ther 
the emergence of vying professional 
approaches. All of this is fully traced 
through a myriad of cases. To make the 


book more usable there is an index of - 


cases as well as a general index. 

One of the most enjoyable aspects of 
the book is the characterization of the 
judicial work of. the House of Lords 
through the individual Lord Chancellors 
and Law Lords. From Lords Eldon and 
Brougham at one end to Lords Hail- 
sham and Elwyn-Jones at the other, 
there is much color and eccentricity. 

The mastery of the field demonstrated 
in’ both the text and in the extensive 


notes assure this book a dominance oz 


the subject for some time. At no sacrifice 
to its learning or its professional com- 
petence it is written in clear and read- 
able English. The University of North 
Carolina Press is also to be congratu- 
lated on producing an unusually hand: 
some volume. 
JOEL HAINES 
Clarion State College 
Pennsylvania 
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GERALD R. Forp. A Time To Heel: 
The Autobiography of Gerald R. Ford. 
Pp. 454. New York: Harper & Row, 
1979, $12.95. 

Jonn J. SIRICA. To Set The Record 
Straight: The Break-In, the Tapes, 
the a ala the Pardon. es 394, 
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New York: W. W. Norton, 1979. 
$15.00. 


These two books belong peltlice only- 
- because of Watergate; they are quite 
different in purpose, format, and style 
of writing. Ford’s’ book, as an auto- 
biography, covers more than sixty years 


and a considerable variety of events in. 


seven long chapters and a brief con- 
clusion. Judge Sirica’s book, as indicated 
by the subtitle, deals exclusively with 
Watergate in minute detail—-tapes, ex- 
ecutive privilege, the 18-minute gap 
are covered in 18 separate and very 
short chapters. Both authors had and 
l give credit for assistance in the writing 
of their books, and in each’ case this 
was done well enough to maintain the 
master’s distinctive style. 

The Ford autobiography is not com- 
pletely chronological but begins some- 
‘what dramatically with General Haig’s 
-telephone call and visit on August. I, 
1974, alerting Ford, then Vice Presi- 


dent, that he should probably prepare ' 


to become President. “I want to alert 
you that things are deteriorating. The 
whole ball game may be over. You'd 
better start thinking about a change in 
your life?” This first chapter closes 
with,the presidential swearing-in cere- 
mony-and Ford’s inaugural address. The 
next chapter (82 pages) covers Ford’s 
boyhood, education, marriage, congres- 
sional career, Vise Presidency—and 
Watergate. The following chapters deal, 
in order, with his Presidency, his fight 
with Reagan for renomination (appro- 
priately called “Challenge from the 
Right’), the campaign and defeat by 
Carter. 

The story in these chapters confirms 
the general impression of Gerald Ford 
aS an unassuming, easy-going, forth- 
right, decent individual, who avoided 
- controversy and cultivated friendships. 
He was also very religious, not a ““born- 
again Christian,’ as is Jimmy Carter, 
but a regular church attendant and a 
promoter of Bible reading and prayer 
sessions with his family and with a select 
group of Congressmen. As a growing 

- boy he had had to adjust himself to 


unfortunate family situations. and hard 
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work. All of this probably accounts fi 
his steady, if somewhat plodding, prog- 
ress in Congress to the House Republi- 


‘can Leadership, and for his selection, 


as the “safest” choice, for Vice Presi- 
dent over John Connally, Nelson Rocke- 
feller, and Ronald Reagan. There is. a 
full account of his own choice of Rocke- 
feller (actually first suggested to him 
by Nixon) to be his Vice President, 
and also of his rejection of Rocke- 
feller as his running-mate.in 1976. Ford 
apologized at the time (“I was angry 
with myself for showing cowardiċe in 
not saying to the conservatives, ‘It’s 
going to be Ford and. Rockefeller, what- 
ever the consequences’ ”’), and later 


“thought that might have contributed to 


his defeat. 

Most important, of course, were Ford's 
reactions to Watergate and his’ final 
pardon of Nixon. His own assumption 
had been that politicians were truth- 
ful to one another and, although very 
much troubled by the Watergate de- 
velopments, he chose to believe Nixon’s 
repeated assurances of the President’s 
noninvolvement and complete inno- 
cence of wrong doing. But Ford! con- 
tinued to defend Nixon in public 
speeches even after he had become 
suspicious that the President was some- 
how involved. “I simply had to support 
him. If I did anything else, ‘people 
would charge that I was undercutting 
him in order. to acquire the Presidency 
myself.” 

Conferences with Nixon indicated 
that the President was considering 
whether to face impeachment or to 
resign; but resignation would make . 
him subject to criminal prosecution. 
So General Haig, when notifying Ford 
that he might become President, also 
raised the question of a possible par- 
don. “Haig said that according to some . 
on Nixon’s White House staff, Nixon 
could agree to leave in return for an 


agreement that the new President—_ . 


Gerald Ford—would pardon him.” Ford ? 
made no reply to this suggestion, but’ 
his assistant, Robert Hartmann, 
minded him rather sharply that Haig had 
proposed a deal and that Ford’s silence . 
could be interpreted as agreement. 


re- . 


k La ee t 


“Well, 
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silence implies consent. He 
probably went back to the White House 
and told Nixon that he’d mentioned 
the idea and that you weren’t uncom- 
fortable with it.” 

While Ford certainly cannot be charged 
with a formal commitment to a deal, the 
fact that he did give Nixon a complete 
pardon and saved him from criminal 
prosecution is bound to be remembered. 
Ford’s elaborate explanation of the 
Nixon pardon (pp. 159-181) and his 
surprise over the public reaction reveal 
his own doubt about this dramatic 
feature of his administration. Even so, 
one may conclude that Gerald Ford did, 
to a considerable extent, provide the 
healing period ‘suggested by the book’s 
title, but that his chief distinction is 
probably as our only unelected Vice 
President and President. 

Judge Sirica’s book begins with an 
account of the circumstances that made 


him the presiding judge of the Water- 


gate trials. Born of Italian immigrant 


stock, he had a‘“nomadic: childhood,” 


knew hard work, and cared little for 


an ‘education. Because of his father, he . 


managed to graduate from high school 
and tried law school, twice unsuccess- 
fully, but on the third attempt grad- 
uated “still unsure about becoming a 
lawyer,’ and still with a strong prefer- 
ence for professional boxing, which he 
had learned and liked. However, again 
to satisfy his father, he took the bar 
examination, expecting and probably 


hoping to fail, but passed. Eventually: 
. he was taken in by one of the out- 


standing criminal lawyers in Washing- 
ton which began his career in the law, 
which soon also became a career in 
politics. 

‘The young Sirica had had no interest 
in politics (“I didn’t know a Republi- 
can from a Democrat’), but in order to 
accept an offer to join the staff of the 
U.S. District Attorney, he needed and 
secured Republican endorsements and 


- became -an active Republican in the 


District of Columbia; this resulted in 
his appointment to the District Court 
by President Eisenhower in 1957. By 
the time of the Watergate trials, he had 


become Chief Judge and, after consult- 


+ 
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ing several other judges assigned him- . 
self to those trials, principally because ' 
a trial of Republicans by a Republi- 
can judge should be less open to 
charges of bias. 

Judge Sirica had a reputation as a 
rather hard judge, who meted out severe 
sentences, and was known as “Maxi- 
mum John.” His handling of the Water- 


‘gate cases was considered by some as 


confirming or even adding to that repu- 
tation, and the book becomes, to some 
extent, an explanation and defense of 
his judicial conduct. Quite early in the 
course of the trials he became con- 
vinced of a cover-up (“Every time the 
path led to the CRP something hap- 
pened to memories . . . , I just didn’t 
believe these people. The whole case 
looked more and more like a big cover- 
up’). The McCord letter, which di- 
rectly charged such a cover-up, and the 
battle over: the tapes which clearly 
revealed Nixon’s personal involvement, 
are treated in detail. The chapter on 
the claim of executive privilege (the 
longest in the book) not only shows. 
Judge Sirica’s increased suspicion of 
the President but also provides an excel- 
lent presentation of the constitutional 
principles involved. 

Though convinced of Nixon’s criminal 
involvement in Watergate, for which he 
should have been impeached, Judge 
Sirica was at first sympathetic with the: 
pardon by President Ford, but he 
changed ‘his mind when he reflected 
upon the treatment of the other Water- 
gate offenders, all of whom served time 
in prison,:while Nixon “received a large 
government pension, and retired to his 
lovely home in San Clemente.” This 
was so contrary to the concept of 
equal justice that he concludes: “It 
still bothers me that Richard Nixon 


‘escaped that equal treatment. I feel 
‘that if he had been convicted in my. 


court, I would have sent him to-jail.” 
Those positive views are probably 
the basis for the charge by some that in 
his conduct of the Watergate trials and 
in the writing of this book Judge Sirica 
went beyond the proper functions of a | 
federal judge, but this reviewer is 
satisfied that he served us all well when 


- 


on. Sources (7 pages); 
(67 pages) consisting of transcripts of | 
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he took on an active role to see that 
justice was done. “I realized’’, he said, 
“that if I didn’t step in fast, this whole 
parade would go by, right out of the 
courthouse, laughing at us. Perhaps 
some other federal judges would have 
limited themselves to ruling on. objec- 
tions. But one of the reasons I had 
always wanted ‘to be a federal judge 
was that, damn it, nobody could stop me 
from asking the right questions. I didn't 
have to sit quietly by and watch the 
procession.’ 

This book, though dealing principally 


‘ with the legal aspects of Watergate, 


is not at all legalistic, but’ easy for 
the layman to read and understand. It 


_is also well equipped with “academic 


> 


in that. there, are Notes 
an Appendix 


paraphernalia, 


the most relevant tapes, and the full 
text of the Opinions- of Judge Sirica, 
the Court of Appeals, and the Supreme 
Court. in the cases about the tapes, 
executive privilege,- and Liddy’s sen- 
tence; and a good index. It is a book 
well worth reading. 
CLARENCE A. BERDAHL 
University of Illinois 
Urbana-Champaign 


RALPH M. GOLDMAN. Search for Con- 

` sensus: The Story of the Democratic 
Party. Pp. xi, 417. Philadelphia: 
Temple University Press,’ 1979. 
$17. 50. 


The Democratic party: is the oldest. 


political organization in the country 
and one of the oldest in the world but 


it is an organization which often has 


been in internal disarray. Its intraparty 
struggles sometimes have been more 
spectacular than its struggles with rival 
parties. Ralph Goldman, professor of 
Political Science at San Francisco 
State University, argues in Search for 
Consensus that far from being a weak- 
ness, the party’s historic lack of unity 
has been its greatest strength. The 
party’s willingness to offer a political 
home to a disparate range of interests 
in American society has enabled it to 


consensus. 
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give full representation to the na- 
tion’s pluralistic base and to serve as. 
an important vehicle in forging national 
unity. 

The focus of Goldman’s book is the 
factional battles that have taken place ` 
within the party over its history, par- 
ticularly the battles over who should be 
the party's presidential nominee. Gold- 
man is interested in showing how the 
party has: relied on “the method of 
numbers,” the formula used to give 


representation to the different com-_ 


ponents of the party, in its search. for 
An important assumption 
underlying this sympathetic review of 


.the Democrats’ history is that a political 


party should be essentially a broker 
hich «eels to find the common ground 
shared by a wide range of diverse 
interests. Goldman does not share the 
concern of those who have been critical 
of American parties for failing to pro- 


‘vide strong policy leadership. 


In his effort to contrast the open, 
ever-changing, heterogeneous composi- 
tion of the Democratic party with the 


‘ more stable, homogeneous make-up of 


the Republican party, Goldman at times, 

pushes his argument well beyond his” 
evidence. For example, in stressing the 
nature of the Democratic coalition, he 
asserts that the Democratic party is.the ` 


` party that independent voters “leave and 


return to most readily.” This claim 
makes no sense since, in a two-party 
system where independents go back 
and forth between parties, the gains 
and losses of the Democrats are going 
to equal the losses: and gains of the 
Republicans. 

The author feels that “the history of 
the Democratic party thus far nourishes 
optimism about ‘its future” and cites 
the 1976 election as but the most re- 
cent example of the party's ability 
to unite groups from across the ideologi- 
cal spectrum in a common electoral 
effort. He stresses that the party must 
continue to produce “the high quality 
professional politicians . . . the skilled 
political managers and brokers” to guide. 
it in its search for consensus. | 

It is far from clear, however, that 


om 


~ 
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party bosses will be able-to continue to 


fulfill this brokerage function. Recent. 


changes in nomination procedures and 


recent congressional reforms. have weak- , 


ened the position of traditional party 
leaders. Goldman does note some of 
these recent reforms but does not at- 
tempt to assess what their long-range 
consequences will be. 
Search for Consensus provides a clear 
account of the intraparty struggles that 
have characterized the Democratic party 
throughout its history. Unfortunately, 
the book contains little analysis of the 


party’s ideological development, its suc- 


cess in educating public opinion, or its 
record in managing the government. 


Given the growing disillusionment and 


distrust which Americans feel toward 
both major parties and the dramatic 
disintegration of party institutions in 
recent years, Professor Goldman seems 
overly sanguine in his evaluation of the 
Democratic party's regent history and 
its prospects for the future. 
JAMES D. FAIRBANKS. 
University of Houston 
Texas 


Joun L. HAMMOND. The Politics of 


Benevolence: Revival, Religion, and 
American Voting Behavior. Pp. xi, 
243. Norwood, NJ: Abbex Publishing 
Corporation, 1979, $16.50. - 


' Many social scientists today are giv- 
ing attention ‘to the increase in evan- 
gelism and to the vigorous efforts of 
certain religious fundamentalists to re- 
peal public policies permissive of abor- 
tion and homosexuality, and to oppose 
the Equal.Rights Amendment. Sociolo- 
gist Hammond's ‘work, 
significant in the historical context of 
the role of religion in the nation’s 
political culture. His focus is on what he 
calls “revivalist political ethos.” 

A substantial portion of the’ volume 


deals with the rise of political aboli- . 


fon and the antislavery alignment, but 
considerable attention is also given to 
temperance and gambling. The author 
sees the revivalist ethos as embracing 
an “ideological package” of antislavery 


‘and temperance which was ‘ 


therefore, is- 


4 


‘not .re- 
luctant to call on the state to.enforce 
its morality on others” (p. 190). The 
book is more meaningful for the scholar 
than for the general reader who may find 
the heavy reliance on regression analy- 
sis difficult to understand. (Use of data 
is explained in the appendix.) Yet the 
prose is relatively easy to follow. The 
level of analysis is the county in New 
York and Ohio. Bibliography is exten- 
sive and well handled in the body of 
the manuscript. The last chapter offers 
a challenge to “consensus” and “new 
historians.” 

This reviewer had sonë trouble with 


the author's concept of revivalism which 


at times seemed oversimplified, and 
with the homogeneity or extent (per- 
centages) of those embracing revival- 
ism. The term “benevolent duty” is also 
somewhat confusing. These aside, the 
volume is very solid and makes several 
important contributions toward under- 
standing the roles of a specific religious 


orientation in the political system. 


For example, the revivalist communi- 
ties gave distinct support to minor 
parties such as the Liberty and Pro- 
hibition movements. But major parties 


were also forced to take note of re- 


vivalist support for abolition and the 
strong emphasis on morality. The beliefs 
also had lasting effect. The votes. “of 
revival communities for abolition, pro- 
hibition, and even (in the mid-twentieth 
century) civil rights are part of a co- 


‘herent tradition derived from the re- © 


ligious beliefs they adopted at the be- 
ginning of the nineteenth century... . 
It was by transforming belief systems 
that revivals created a lasting politicel 


ethos” (pp. 5, 35). Revivalism, more- 


over, contributed to a stable party al- 


- legiance. It is speculated that the Re- 
` publican rejection of a federal civil 


rights plank and nomination of Gold- 

water in 1964 caused a deviation of 

revivalist support for the Republicans 

in New York. 
HuGH A. BONE 

University of E 

Seattle 
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WALTER JOHNSON, CAROL: EVANS, and 


C. Eric SEARS, eds. The Papers, of . 


Adlai E. Stevenson. Vol. 8: Ambassa- 
dor to the United Nations, 1961- 
1965. Pp. xxv, 885. Boston: ‘Little, 
Brown, 1979. $25. 00. 


This final volume of an outstanding 
documentary biography, ably edited and 
_ published in an attractive format, covers 
the last years of the life of one of the 
most civilized and enlightened Ameri- 
can public figures of the twentieth 
century. Because he was unable to get 


some of the Stevenson papers in. the’ 


Princeton University Library declas- 
sified, the chief editor, Professor Walter 
Johnson, confésses that .for him this 
volume is “the least satisfactory” of 
the series; but as a record of the last 
years of an extremely full and useful 
life it stands’ out as an unusually 
important concluding volume of a 
memorable series. 

The Foreword begins with quotations 
“from tributes to Stevenson at ,the 
memorial services in the hall of the 
General Assembly of the United Na- 
‘tions on July 19, 1965. The text begins 
with a lengthy commentary from The 
New Yorker on a typical day for Steven- 
son at the United Nations and ends with 
‘an article in Look in November 1965, 


on “The Final Troubled Hours of Adlai. 


Stevenson,’ by Eric Sevareid, which 
is a report of his ‘conversation with 
Stevenson in the U.S. Embassy resi- 


dence in: London in the late hours of | 


July 12, 1965—two days before Steven- 
son’s death on a London street. In be- 
tween these items are 800 pages of 
speeches, documents, letters, and mem- 
oranda on an amazing variety of topics, 
ranging from issues of international im- 
port to intimate personal comments 
and concerns. They reflect Stevenson’s 
‘remarkable activity and the breadth of 
his mind and interests. They are mainly 
concerned with three major roles that 
he played during the years 1961-1965: 
as U.S. representative to the United 
Nations, as a public figure, and as a 
warm human being with many personal 
contacts and friends. 
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In the opinion of the chief editor, 
Stevenson was “the most eminent per- 
son ever to have been made a perma- 
nent representative to the UN” (p. xi); 
but he also notes that. “United States 
policy at the UN is determined in Wash- | 
ington, regardless of the eminence of 
the permanent representative” (p. xix). 
This was the source of many of Steven- 
sons growing frustrations as the U.S. 


-representative. He felt increasingly that | 


he was given little authority, or even 
attention, by top leaders in Washing- 
ton, and he often had doubts about the 
wisdom of .policies which he had to 
defend in the United Nations. 

His period of service at the United 
Nations was marked by a continuing 
series of international crises, all of which 
imposed heavy demands on Stevenson’s 
time and physical. and psychic capacities. 
So too did their unavoidable - social 
events of the United Nations multi- 
national world. , 

-As a public figure Stevenson sieved 
around the country—and indeed around. 
the world—to the extent that his U.N. 
duties permitted. While his innimer- 
able speeches contain a great deal of 
repetition and were often hastily pre- 
pared because of pressures of time, 
they were couched in the magnificent 
prose of which Stevenson was a master 
—which perhaps entitles him to be 
described, in Max. Freedman’s words, 
as “America’s prose laureate.” 
` The numerous letters to friends and 
relatives in ‘this: volume are evidence 
of the catholicity and warmth of Steven- 
son’s friendships. As Eric Sevareid 
wrote in the Look article: “He was 
intensely aware of his friends. That was, 
I think, the real reason his friends 
loved him so much” (p. 844). 

As the Christian .Science Monitor 
once observed, “Adlai Stevenson was 
rarely less than ten years ahead of his 
time.’ He was a true internationalist, ' 
with strong humane interests and a 
cosmic point of view. Although at time’ 
he longed’ to “unpack for keeps,” as 
he wrote to Barbara Ward in 1964, 
he realized that for one with his con- 
victions there was no escape from pub- 
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lic concern and involvement. In 1963 
he wrote what may be regarded as his 
political credo: “Is it all worthwhile? 
Of course it is—if peace is worth- 
while. Making peace is not merely a 
matter of nations looking at each other, 
but of their looking together in ‘the 
same direction. Each peaceful gesture, 
each little thing, each humble effort 
at pacification, accomplished at any 
level, brings peace closer. The journey 
of a thousand leagues begins with a 
single step” (p. xix), 
NORMAN D. PALMER 
University of Pennsylvania 


Philadelphia 
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JULIAN SAMORA, JOE BERNAL, and AL-' 


BERT PENA. Gunpowder Justice: A 
reassessment of the Texas Rangers: 
Pp. ix, 179. Notre Dame, IN: Notre 


Dame University Press, 1979. $10.95. 


The popular image of the Texas 
Rangers is of tall men in white hats 


single-handedly dispensing impartial , 


justice in a hostile world. This concept, 


underlined by the old adage of “one. 


riot, one Ranger,’ was fostered by 
movies, television, novels, Ranger auto- 
biographies and memoirs, and most of 
all by the noted Texas historian Walter 
Prescott Webb’s 1935 study, The Texas 
Rangers: A Century of Frontier Defense. 
‘Gunpowder Justice attempts to ana- 
lyze this image, separating fact from 
fiction. The authors, Mexican-Ameri- 
cans themselves, contend that to non- 
Anglo Texans,.the Texas Ranger was 
(and is) not a man in a white hat, but 
an abusive, often vicious bully who 
enforced the white man’s interpreta- 


. tion of the law rather than an impar- 


tial justice. 

‘Based largely on secondary sources, 
this study briefly traces the development 
of the Texas: Rangers from their origins 
as “ranging men” to protect the frontier 
into their gradual adoption as a statewide 
police force. Contrary to the popular 
image, the Rangers were not fearless 
lawmen but were, more often than not, 
political appointees who were more likely 
to manufacture evidence against in- 


’ 
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nocent men than to.pursue dangerous 
criminals: ° 
In 1935, the creation ofthe Texas State 


Department of Public Safety gave broader 


powers to the State Highway Patrol and 
reduced the size and scope of the Rang- 
ers. Also, standards were established to 
improve the professional standing of the 
Rangers and eliminate their.susceptibil- 
ity to political influence. Despite these 
changes, Samora, Bernal, and Pena 
argue that the Texas Rangers were (and 
still are) the institutional embodiment 
and most visible symbol of the racist at- 
titudes of Anglo-Texans towards Indians 
and Mexicans. 

The authors illustrate this gienh 
with numerous examples of flagrant abuse 
by the Rangers and conclude with de- 
tailed accounts of two incidents of Rang- 
ers in action: the 1963 Crystal City elec- 
tions and the 1966-67 Rio Grande City 
produce strike. The authors’ judgment of 
the Rangers: (and Mexican-American 
opinion of the Rangers) is best expressed 
in the following: 


The Anglo community took it for granted that 
the Rangers were there to protect Anglo in- 
terests; no one ever accused the Rangers op- 
erating in South Texas of either upholding 
or enforcing the law impartially. (p. 91) 


The authors conclude their study with a 
series of recommendations concerning 
the Rangers, implying that abolition 
would be best but is politically unlikely. 
~ Scholars will find this book offers an 
alternative to the popular image of the 
Rangers and to the adulatory tone of 
Walter Prescott Webb. General readers 
will ‘find it enlightening reading if a 
little strident at times. The subtitle is 
misleading; this study is less an objec- 
tive reassessment than a useful statement 
of Mexican-American opinion of the 


Texas Rangers. 


RANZ EESBENSHADE 
University of New Hampshire 
. Durham - 


JOHN STOCKWELL. In Search of Ene- 
mies: A CIA Story. Pp. 285. New York: 
W. W. Norton and Company, 1978. 
$12.95. 
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LURAN PAINE. The CIA at Work. Pp. 192. 
London: Robert Hale, 1977. $12.50. 


The CIA publishing boom does not . 
abate. Not even jogging manuals displace ` 


the CIA analyses, confessions, repudia- 
tions, exposés, and paste-up rush-jobs 
that ‘roll out of the printshops. Some- 
thing is wrong with the Agency. Every- 
one agrees with that. They disagree only 
as to what it is. : 

The defenders insist that the institu- 
‘tion is structurally and operationally 
sound, but paralyzed by its critics. One 
school of these paints the Agency as a 
serious sinister threat to humane values 
and humanity itself, as having as a con- 
sequence of its secrecy and independ- 
ence no place in a democratic govern- 
ment. Another kind of critic mocks the 
CIA as an opera bouffe,.a clownish, 
bumbling, ineffective but monstrously 
expensive welfare program for Gordon 
Liddys and worse. John Stockwell, 
former chief of the ill-fated CIA Angola 


| Task Force, emphasizes this side of the 


CIA—its ineffectiveness. But his ‘story 
blames the failure on the Agency’s bu- 
reaucratic dynamic (if that is the correct 
_ word) rather than any James Bondian ex- 
travagances. His title, In Search of Ene- 
mies, bespeaks his theme. 

Like any bureaucratic organization, 


the Agency: is reflexively preoccupied, 


with making work for itself without re- 
gard to national interest, security, or 


even good sense, and utterly undeterred | 


. by disaster after disaster in its past. 
Shortly after the Angola fiasco was shut 


down, Stockwell relates, he attended a - 


meeting about the Horn of Africa where 
the Ethiopian-Somali dispute was hatch- 
ing. Might the Agency sit it out? Out 
of the question. “The CIA was casting 
about for the next war, . . . eager to do 
its thing’ (p. 250). There would be no 
peace-seeking option on the table. There 
‘never was. So Stockwell resigned and, 
there being a certain order of things, he 


wrote his book. It is a useful look into. 


the actual operations ‘of the CIA in 
camera: Stockwell is the highest-placed 
“spook” to relate his.experiences, the 
equivalent ofa colonel. 
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' The CIA at Work, on the other Gand 


is by an outsider, a British writer whose- 


fancy runs to espionage, with books on 


Benedict Arnold and Mathilde Carré ` 


among other subjects. As a succint sum- 
mary of CIA history, it is immensely 


_ valuable, although, curiously for a pro- 


fessional popularizer’s work, its. style is 
often awkward. Lauran Paine subscribes 
totally to the premise that Intelligence, 
including covert intervention, is neces- 
sary, even vital to national policy in the 


‘twentieth century. Furthermore, the au- 


thor’s sympathies are entirely with the 
national policy of the United. States, 


‘down to the finest detail. 


‘He does have his opinions: Fidel 
Castro is tossed off as “a terrorist, an 
economic madman, a political dupe” (p. 
58). But such zealous implosions should 
not be read as reason to dismiss the book 
as simple booster propaganda or “ob- 
viously CIA financed,” although it would 
not seem a sympton of acute paranoia 
that the latter thought should spring to 


. mind. The author castigates the Agency 


too, repeatedly for stupidity, less stri- 
dently for its sponsorship of antileftist 


tyrants. The book also emphasizes the 


frequently obscured fact that “overt” 
policymakers in State Department and - 
White House have publicly made a 
scapegoat of the CIA for doing no more 
than carrying out approved policy. Mr. 
Paine does -not hold with. “Invisible 


Government” theses. 


JosepH R. CONLIN 


California State University 
Chico 


Jon C. TEAFORD. City and Suburb: 
The Political Fragmentation of Metro- 
politan America 1850-1970. Pp. vii, 
231. Baltimore, MD: Johns Hopkins 
University Press, 1979. $15.00. , 


This book raises a suspicion that with 


each new generation of urban scholars 
we.will see replowed that now sterile 
soil known as the history of local govern? 
ment. Here is another such history, brief 
and necessarily incomplete that adds 
little to the literature. It traces the crea- 


tion and expansion of our cities since . 


7 
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1850 and details efforts made toward, and 


roadblocks to, city expansion. Suburban 
growth is documented together with the 
multiplication of government agencies 


to meet suburban service needs. The : 


history of efforts at governmenta! con- 
solidation is partially told with some un- 
explained omissions, for example, the 
case studies. published by the Indiana 
University Press. 

The work has the virtue of pulling to- 
gether some scattered history which 
might otherwise be difficult to ferret out 
if, whatever the reason, one had such a 
need. There is a short chapter concern- 
ing how the British unitary government 
has dealt with spreading urbanism. On 
the other hand there is no mention of 
how Toronto, just across the border, has 
met metropolitan area service needs. 

The author has.presented political his- 
tory only in the very narrow sense re- 


lating to government organization and ` 


the legal aspects where court challenges 
have arisen in connection with such ef- 
forts. In fact, although Teaford recites 
the conventional reformist vocabulary 
describing local government as “Balkan- 
ized,” “particularized,’ and “‘frag- 
mented,” he does not assert, as do the 
reformists, that it is ergo, 


“inefficient,” and “uncooperative.” 


The author is essentially neutral in re- - 


porting ‘the controversies between the 
close-to-the people local government 
forces and the consolidationists. Let us 
hope that one day the necessary exper- 
tise, time, effort and money will come 
together to evaluate in depth the con- 
tinuing claims of each of these groups. 
JAMES R. BELL 
Califone State University 
Sacramento 
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W. ANDREW ACHENBAUM. Old Age in 

e the New Land. Pp. xii, 237. Baltimore, 
MD: The Johns Hopkins University 
Press, 1978. $13.95. 


This book offers an excellent illustra- 
tion of the potential uses of history. The 
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“clumsy,” : 


tne. W. 


author is neither a crusader for the aged 
nor simply an advocate of improving the ' 

condition of this age group in our society. — 
He is above all an historian seeking to 
analyze facts as to the condition of the 
aged and how succeeding generations 
have viewed the elderly. Wide discrep- 
ancies exist between the two. The au- 
thor is not content to attribute current 


`- practices to the simple linear and pre- 


determined result of what we call 
modernization.‘ Indeed, valuable as this 
study is to gaining an understanding of 
the changing status of those who are over 
sixty-five years of age, itis at least equally 
significant for pointing out that moderni- 
zation is a complex process. Achenbaum 
observes “there have been important dif- 
ferences both in timing and in the degree 
to which large scale forces and cultural 
patterns impinge on various groups in 
society.” Nor are the present elaborate, 
however deficient, programs for improv- 


ing the condition of the retired simply 


a product of technology. He warns that 
teleological concerns too often intrude 
into analysis. He own care in avoiding 
these pitfalls of oversimplification give 
to this book its high quality. | 

Rhetorical treatments of the aged and 
their role in society were often no more 


. than vague and overgeneralized observa- 


tions that were wholly lacking in insights 
based upon investigation, From the Civil 
War to World War I both journalists and 
political speakers stressed the physical 
deterioration of old age, the develop- 
ment of unattractive personality traits 
among the old, and their loneliness or 
lack of usefulness to society. In the 1920s 
there was a marked increase in concern 
about the fate of the aged in an indus- 
trial society. However, there was ‘prac- 
tically no investigation as to the facts, 


` the great variations among the aged, the 
actual number employed and where, or 


the obviously different experiences of 


‘those who ranged in age. from sixty-five 


to seventy-five and those over seventy- 
five. Not.all were decrepit, not all were 
lonely, and not all stopped learning. 
Achenbaum warns future policymakers 
who would improve the present situa- 
tion that far more is required than 
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remedying existing deficiencies and 
satisfying present goals. The condition 
of the elderly will change in the future 
as it has changed in the past. The author 
believes that we should be concerned 
about goals that can be of immediate at- 


E tainment rather than long-term goals that 


‘may be reduced to anachronisms by 


l future social and economic change. 


PAUL A. VARG 
Michigan State University 
East Lansing . 


WALTER BERNS. For Capital Punish- 
ment. Pp. x, 214.. New York: Basic 
Books, 1979. $10.95. - 


For Capital Punishment. by Walter | 


Berns has been written with remarkable 
literary skill. It contains many important 
ideas; in particular, criticism of those 
determinists who reject the notion of 
personal responsibility, the contention 
that wrongdoing should be condemned, 


and belief in superiority of moral disgust- 


against crime over the fear of sanction. 
Still, the main proposition of the book 
is not convincing. l 

This -proposition is: capital punish- 
ment must sanction- the most heinous 
crimes, and executions must be public. 
This is so because criminal punishments 
should morally educate the society. If a 
heinous crime has been committed, 
public execution is the best of moral 
lessons: it makes criminal law “awe- 


inspiring, or commanding profound re- 


spect or reverential fear” (p. 173); : in 


this way it arouses the society’s moral 


anger. All those who do not experience 
the anger are amoral. There are among 
them hedonists, especially utilitarians; 
and, in particular, abolitionists, 
as Beccaria, Camus, and Justices Brennan 
and Marshall, who advocate “a world 
without dignity, without morality, and 
indifferent of how we live” (p. 163). 
These arguments are dubious. To be 
sure, it would be difficult to overestimate 
the value of the society’s moral educa- 


tion through criminal law-——“no small 


part of the law’s function is to make men 
good,” in the words of Justice Brandeis. 
However, does this imply the necessity 


of hanging? In a civilized society, is 


‘such 
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extreme harshness of penalties needed 
“to make men good?” Professor Berns 
seems to have deduced his belief in the 
beneficial influence of executions from 


some theory ofhuman motivation known ` 


only to himself. However, until he artic- 


‘ulates the theory and thus submits it to 


public scrutiny, it would be difficult to 


accept his stand. Strong assertions such’ | 
..must remind us - 


as: “criminal law . . 
of the moral order [and] the only punish- 
ment that can do this is capital punish-, 
ment,” (p. 173) are no substitute for the 
theory and its testing. 

While emphatically stressing morality 
and justice, Professor Berns himself 


_ $eems unjust when attacking his adver-~ 


saries. One may challenge hedonism, 
but most utilitarians are not hedonists. 


‘That great man, Beccaria, deserves bet- 


ter treatment. And the libertarians on 
the Supreme Court, especially Justices 
Brennan and Marshall, may and should 
be criticized for their errors, like any- 
one; but, undoubtedly, they have been 
men of highest morals, motivated by 


compassion in their struggle for abolition 


of capital punishment and not by indif- 

ference to wrongdoing. 

„JAN GORECKI 

University of Illinois | ; 
Urbana-Champaign 


GEOFFREY. Cowan See No Evil: The 
Backstage Battle Over Sex and Vio- 
lence in Television. Pp. 323. New 


York: Simon and Schuster, 1979. $10.95. . 


The struggle around imposition of 
limits on “offensive” television pro- 
gramming content is a variation on long 
standing issues of free speech and censor- 
ship in mass communications. In the 
United States, television is fundamentally 
a commercial enterprise appealing to a 
mass audience. In its early years televi- 
sion producers were: able to attract 
audiences with generally bland programs. 
In the early seventies, however, the 
producers responded to audience interest 


in more venturesome fare by: offering 
programs dealing with a much fuller | 
range of human issues. With the new ap- `- 


proach came both conspicuous increases 
in violence and explicit treatment of 
\ 
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sexual matters. Vocal minorities argued 


that children, ill-prepared to absorb adult 
themes, were being harmed by the new 
programs. These critics argued that 


<- parents were not able to control the tele- 


vision viewing of their children and too 
often were not available to interpret the 
adult themes to which their children 
were exposed. 

See No Evil is centrally concerned 
with the “family hour,” a measure agreed 
to by the National Association of Broad- 
casters in 1975 in response to those 
concerned about excessive sex and vio- 
lence in television programming. The 
policy called for the first hour of prime 


‘time evening programming to be limited 


to material suitable for gerieral family 
viewing. Tracing the origins of tke family 
hour, author Geoffrey Cowen explains 


‘how congressional concern led to pres- 


sure on the Federal Communication 
Commission. In response, FCC Chair- 
man Richard Wiley called a meeting of 
network executives appealing to them 
for voluntary action. CBS President 
-- Arthur Taylor responded by proposing 
the family hour and persuaded the Na- 
tional Association of Broadcasters to 
adopt the policy. 

Since the family hour was ected 
without ‘any guidelines regarding its 
operational implications, each network 
was left:to work out its own interpreta- 
tion. Somewhat to the surprise of net- 
work executives, officials concerned 
with viewing standards prevailed in 


their argument that even the “realistic” 
comedies which had gained great popu- . 


larity either had to be cleaned up or 
moved out of the family viewing hour. 


‘When the implications of the policy be- 


came known, a group led by the Writers 


Guild brought suit against the three net- - 


works, the National Association of Broad- 
casters, and the Federal Communications 
Commission charging that the Family 
Hour violated the First Amendment’s 
„protection of free speech. When federal 
* judge, Warren Ferguson, agreėd with the 
plaintiffs, the family hour formally came 
to an end. 

In his rolė as counsel ‘for the plain- 
tiffs, Cowan obtained the basic informa- 
tion for his book. To attract a general 
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audience, Cowan devòtes much of the 
text to backstage glimpses of CBS net- 
work executives as they ‘interacted 


around the family hour controversy, ‘Tne: 
‘dependent producer Normal Lear, pers”. 
haps best known as creator of “All in 2 
and Cowan's client ‘get 
„central and most favorable ‘attention. 


the Family,” 


Fortunately, Cowan ` also- ` includes a 
balanced discussion of the controversy 
regarding TV programming content. An- 
nals readers are likely to find useful the 
discussions of such matters as thé crude- 
ness of the family hour concept as a 


- device for shielding children from ob- | 
jectionable.television programs, more re~. 
cent efforts by. interest groups to ‘use. 
pressure on advertisers to influence — 
program content, and other recent law. 
suits with potential implications for 


television programming: 

Some of those who dismiss See No Evil 
for its lack of ‘scholarly qualities may 
have good reason to attend to it for the 
issues raised regarding the television 
viewing of their own*children. 

FRANCIS G. CARO 

Community Service Society 

-New York ; 


Janes V. Downton, JR. Sacred Jour- 
‘neys: The Conversion of Young Ameri- 
cans-to Divine Light Mission. Pp. ix, 


245. New York: Columbia University 


‘Press, 1979. $12.95. 


In the late.1960s and early 1970s, 
many young people who identified with 
what was then spoken of as the “counter- 
culture” and who had become disillu- 
sioned with politics joined Eastern mys- 
tical and spiritual movements. This study 
by a sociologist ‘at the University of 
Colorado, using an interview and ques- 
tionnaire method and drawing on the 


. theoretical conclusions of such earlier 
‘social scientists as Edwin Starbuck and - 


Erik Erikson as well as on many recent 
studies, analyzed the experiences of 
young converts to the Divine Light Mis- 
sion of ‘Guru Maharaj Ji over a period 


of four years. Downton recorded long 


conversations with members of the 
movement and extensive portions of the 
book consist of the members’ descrip- 
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tions of what led to their joining the 
' movement as well as of their subsequent 
‘experience within it. 

Many worthwhile coriclusions about 
the experiences of these converts are 
drawn ‘by the author which no doubt 
have some applicability to converts to 
other similar religious groups. Among 
his conclusions are these: conventional 
Judaeo-Christian religion often failed to 
offer young people the spiritual experi- 
ences for which they were searching; the 
usé of psychedelic drugs provided an 
alternative to middle class materialism as 


well as anew appreciation of spirituality,, 
especially of the Eastern pantheistic sort ` 


and was a common prelude to joining 
‘such movements; participation in an 
Eastern religious movement was exotic 
enough to be “palatable to the disaf- 
fected” at the same time that it provided 
a way to move out of adolescent .re- 
bellion and into more constructive 
stances vis-a-vis society as a whole; such 
participation became a way of abandon- 
ing excessive drug use and sexual promis- 
cuity; lives deeply influenced by. devo- 
tion to Maharaj Ji were changed in “a more 
positive direction,” gaining meaning 
and purpose; such groups are presently 
‘losing some of the nearly mass appéal 
they earlier had and many who become 
disaffected with one shift to other groups 
of similar sort. 

It is difficult to find fault with Down- 
ton’s book. Making. no very grandiose 


claims, the admittedly limited data seems. 


to support the major conclusions, many of 
which are not particularly new. The first 
- hand accounts are fascinating reading. 
Downton himself is projected as an em- 
pathetic though analytic observer. Per- 


~ haps he minimizes the significance of. 


the authoritarianism implicit in the ap- 
peal of such gurus: Sandwiched between 
the different portions of the book is a 
good deal of historical information about 
the vicissitudes of the Divine Light Mis- 
_ sion, but I would have appreciated more 
of an attempt to draw parallels with 
similar phenomena in American religious 
history, especially with the more mysti- 
cal and withdrawn phases of earlier 
religious awakenings. The similarities of 

the Divine Light Mission in form if not 
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in content to earlier American revivalism 
and millennialism are striking, and the 
data provided can easily be put'to use 
by those students of American religion 
who-employ a more historical approach. 
Drwey D. WALLACE, JR. 
George Washington University 


EDWARD W. ELLSWORTH. Liberators of 
the Female Mind: The Shirreff Sisters, 
Educational Reform, and the Women’s 
Movement. Pp xii, 345. Westport, CT: 
Greenwood Press, 1978. $25.00. 


Liberators of the Female Mind details 
the lives and work of Emily Shirreff and 
Maria Shirreff Grey; promoters of edu- 
cational opportunity for English women 
in the latter half of the nineteenth cen-: 
tury. Daughters of an upper middle class 
family in the age of the bourgeoisie 
triumphant, they themselves. received a 
rigorous education from a French gov- 
erness and spent an adolescence with 
their family on the Continent. The Shir- 
reff sisters reached maturity at a time 
when support for reform and the women’s 
movement had achieved a certain re- 
spectability in English intellectual cir-, 
cles. They moved within those circles, 
counting among their friends, such lu- 
minaries as Lyell, Spencer, and Buckle. 
With such a background, Grey and Shir- 
reff produced a body of speeches and- 
writings on women’s need for education; - 
that same background insured that they 
concentrated on the needs of middle class 
women. . 

Shirreff and Grey called for an nee 
tion that would give girls enlightened 
intellects—rigorous and academically 
sound programs comparable to those pro- 
vided for boys in the best of circum- 
stances, intended to fully develop their 
mental and spiritual natures. They con- - 
tinued to see a woman’s primary role as 
that of wife and mother, but insisted that 
this traditional role was of enormous im- 


portance, providing the major civilizing 


force within the family and the, larger * 
society. Hence only a nontraditional | 


‘education could suitably equip women 


for this task. Though they felt complete 
personal satisfaction would be found in 
a domestic setting, Grey and Shirreff in- 
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sisted that women had a full right to par- 
ticipate: freely in’ public and economic 
life as well. 


In their public careers, begun in mid- 


dle age, the Shirreff sisters gave con- 
crete form to their ideals. Grey in 1871 
launched the Women’s Educational 
Union to rally support and funds from 
English reformers for reputable private 
day schools for girls beyond thẹ ele- 
mentary level. The Union in turn spon- 
sored the Girls’ Public Day School 
Company, which launched such schools 
as commerical ventures; by the turn of 
the century three dozen schools had 
been established and served as models 
for still others. The Union also cam- 
paigned to improve the status and quali- 
fications of female teachers and founded 
a model teacher training institution. 
Emily Shirreff became the principal 
English promoter of the ideas of the 
German educator Froebel on early child- 
hood education, and set in motion a 
movement for the inclusion of kinder- 
garten programs within English education. 


Although Ellsworth contends that the ` 


Shirreff sisters were.of central impor- 


tance in the move to provide increased - 


educational opportunities for middle 
class ‘women, the work itself does not 
provide adequate substantiation. This 
stems in part from the organization of 


-. the material. Instead of integrating the 
work of Grey and Shirreff into the con- - 


temporary women’s movement, Ellsworth 


first provides chapters on English - 


thought on the question of women’s edu- 
cation and on the establishment of 
various institutions of higher education 
for women, without mentioning the con- 
temporary activities of the Shirrefts, 
which are instead treated in entirely 
- separate chapters. This gives the impres- 
sion that their work ran parallel to the 
mainstream rather than in it, and the 
reader is forced to assume it was in- 
fluenced by, and influenced, similar 
ventures of the times. Rendered com- 
‘pletely out of context, their work is 
impossible to assess. 

Moreover, Ellsworth indicates that 
there were several other educational 
undertakings initiated at the same time 
which seem, on the surface, at least as 
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- influential; one, in fact, the North Lon- 


don Collegiate School for Girls, served 
as the model for Grey’s day school ven- 
ture. Grey and Shirreff do emerge as vital 
figures who shared in many ofthe ideals 
and plans of nineteenth century English 
social reform, but that they were of par- 
ticular significance to that movement is 
left in considerable doubt by this 


‘biography. - 


The book.is also hampered by an ex- 
cess of detail in some areas, yet in others 
leaves distressing gaps. Long lists of the 
names of supporters, contributors, and 
the like are provided but to those with- 
out a great deal of knowledge of the 
nineteenth century reform crowd they 
are devoid of significance. Emily Shir- 
reff devoted great effort to promoting 
Froebelian ideas, but no short, coherent 
summary of those ideas is provided, 
while later the reader is given a lengthy - 
description of the work of an Italian edu- 
cator of distinctly peripheral signif-. 
icance. An American audience would also 
benefit from a brief description .of the 
contemporary English educational sys- 
tem for males. The reviewer also felt that 
repeated references to Grey and Shirreff 
by their first names alone had an uncon- 
sciously patronizing tone. 

: Liberators of the Female Mind does 


"show a great deal of research on the part 


of the author, who has given American 
scholars access to a great deal of useful 


-information on an important aspect of the 


women’s movement in the Victorian Age. 
CHARLOTTE L. BEAHAN 
Wichita State University 
Kansas 


JOEL. F. HANDLER. Social Movements 
and the Legal System: A Theory of 
Law Reform and Social Change. Pp. 
xiv, 252. New York: Academic Press, 
1979. $17.00. 


The changes that social reformers seek 
might be fundamental if they were in- 
stituted all at once, but they are com- 
mitted to incrementalism; they argue 
that they are defending the highest values 


of the society. In short, they are moder- 


ates parading in radical clothing. 
Handler deals with how social reform 
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organizations use lawyers to seek through . 


the courts what they cannot achieve 
- through legislation. The law reformers 
try to widen the scope of the law by 
judicial mandate orto force govern- 
mental agencies to modify their proce- 


dures as a consequence of new judicial- 


interpretations. They argue that through 
such procedures they will revitalize the 
pluralist ideology of the United States. 
In the Foreword, M: N. Zald urges that 
Handler's initial analysis in terms of the 


“resource mobilization” approach is the. 


most significant contribution ofthe book; 
Zald has been a major figure in the 
formalization of that approach. While 
competently done, this discussion of the 
literature and its implications is poorly 


_integrated with the very interesting c case 


studies that follow. 

The last part of the book is of com- 
pelling interest. Im it Handler points 
out that the law reform activity of social 
reform groups is so vulnerable to bu- 
reaucratic resistance that it is question- 
able whether law reformers can effec- 
tively raise the level of participation 
on the part of those who are presently 
underrepresented. There are also in- 
direct objectives which the social re- 
formers seek through their legal actions, 
but Handler points out that these are dif- 
ficult to measure and that the social re- 
form groups may only have succeeded 


in securing symbolic reassurance (cool-- 


ing the mark) that the pluralist system 
is working as the ideology says it should 
rather than an actual, redistribution of 
benefits and power. 

Given a situation in which the social 
movement organizations and their law 
reformers become _institutionalized 
voices of vested interest groups (analo- 
gous to organized labor and organized 
agriculture), most underrepresented 
segments of the population are likely to 
remain underrepresented, even though 
bureaucratic practices may shift im- 

perceptibly under a residual pressure 
from groups which have lost their dy- 


namic qualities. Powerless before the. 


State, its legislative processes, and its 
bureaucracy, there remains one further 
way to have a voice—take to the streets. 


Although no mention is made of it, 


_ State. 
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Handler's study fills in some gaps in a 
theoretical analysis of how revolutionary 
situations may develop in the modern 


LEONARD BLUMBERG 
Temple University 
Philadelphia 


DAVID MECHANIC. Future Issues in- 
Health Care: Social Policy and The 
Rationing of- Medical Services. Pp. 
xiii, 194. New York: Free Press, 1979. 
$13. 95. 


In this thought provoking book that 
reflects both a wide-ranging scholarship 
and a practical knowledge of our medical 
care system, David Mechanic argues that 
the “rationing of care has always been 
the norm in the United States and else- ` 
where.” But, as the financial provision 
of care has shifted from the individual 
to government bodies, more explicit at- 
tention needs to be given to finding the 
best “mix of techniques that are respon- 
sive to patient need, that enhance the 
best aspects of physician discretion and 


clinical judgment, and that protect the 


public purse.” This book looks at the 
options available to. ration medical 
services, some of the consequences that 
are likely to follow from each of them, 
the politics of rationing, and the kinds 


_ of research that are needed to better in- 


form policymaking in this area. 

The book is largely descriptive and 
analytical in nature rather than prescrip- 
tive. It describes in great detail the com- 
plexities of rationing in terms of illness 
behavior of patients, the interface of pa-’ 
tients with a variety of health care pro- 
viders, and the structures within which 
they work. The economics and politics 
of rationing are also covered with a rather 
pessimistic view provided that the com- 
plexities of rationing, when coupled with 
the politics of change, may not yield 
extensive change rapidly. 

Chapters two and eight develop ar 
analytic framework for policy choices 


‘among rationing options. These chapters 


are somewhat redundant and do not yield 
a very clear scheme for rationing options 
which are then systematically applied to 


F 
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various types of health. care in subse- | 


quent. chapters. 

The rationing options, in brief are the 
market place, cost sharing (deductibles 
and coinsurance), raising barriers to get- 
ting care such as inconvenience factors, 
‘and implicit and explicit rationing. Im- 
plicit rationing involves’ placing bar- 
tiers on what resources are available to 
physicians by such techniques as pro- 
spective budgeting or limiting the num- 
ber of beds or doctors available or 
capitation payments. In contrast, explicit 
rationing involves administrative deci- 
sions on ‘what things are covered under 
insurance like visits or procedures as 
well as prior and concurrent review. 
Mechanic looks at the assumptions on 
which rationing models are based and 


heavily emphasizes the need for more - 


research to avoid the pitfalls. of faulty 
expectations. 

This book would be a valuable addi- 
tion to the libraries of politicians, health 
care ‘providers and administrators, and 
-scholars who are simultaneously con- 
cerned with controlling medical care 
costs, maintaining patient and provider 
rights, and maximizing benefits in an 
equitable way. | 
i DUANE F. STROMAN 
Juniata, College 

Huntingdon 
_ Pennsylvania 


BENJAMIN C. ROBERTS., ed. Towards 

Industrial Democarcy: Europe, Japan 
and the United States. Pp. 287. Mont- 
clair, NJ: Allanheld, Osmun, 1979. 
$23.00. 


Standing out among current develop- 
ments in the industrial relations systems 
of mast economically advanced countries 
is the issue of “industrial democracy,” 
a term often but not exclusively used as 
a synonym for schemes-of worker par- 
ticipation in management decisionmak- 
ing: Recent descriptions of ongoing 

*developments in industrial democracy 
have sometimes failed to indicate with 
sufficient emphasis that these schemes 
need to be viewed within the context of 
the industrial relations system as a whole 


and that'collective bargaining is often © 


an important channel for participation. 
B. C. Roberts, the editor of this collec- 
tion, has carefully - avoided such short- 
comings. The geographic focus of the 
eight Countries studied is on the so-called 
trilateral group: the United States, Japan 


‘and Western Europe, the latter repre- 


sehted here by six countries—West 
Germany, France, Britain, Italy, the 
Netherlands and Sweden. 

Some chapters are clearly of outstand- 
ing quality. Tiziano Treu’s essay on con- 
temporary Italian industrial relations 
and of the events that led to the re- 
markable changes of the early 1970s is 
probably the best available account in 
English. Of equal merit is Nils Elvander's 
examination of Swedish developments 
in collective bargaining and national 
labor policy in the postwar era. He offers 
a lucid: explanation of the controversial 
Meidner proposal to create union-con- 
trolled investment funds from the profits 
of industrial enterprises so as to change 
the structure of ownership and control 


‘of Swedish industry. B. C. Roberts’ 


survey of the past two decades in British 
industrial relations: covers tersely but 
comprehensively all the major issues 


' (unofficial strikes, unaccountable shop 


stewards, unappeasable unions, and an 
unacceptable Bullock Report) and con- 
cludes with an appropriate reference to 
the drift toward a corporate state. 

The French chapter may require more 


- background knowledge than most readers 


are likely to have. The 1975 Sudreau Re- 
port apparently having been shelved in- 
definitely, Jean-Daniel Reynaud largely 
ignores participation and instead ana- 
lyzes recent developments in French 
collective bargaining, unions, and em- ` 
ployers’ associations. The complexities 
of labor-management relations in the 
Netherlands are fully reflected in Wil 
Albeda’s account of Dutch postwar ex- 
periences with national wage policies 
and industrial democracy at boardroom 
and shopfloor levels. Unfortunately the 
chapter on the Federal Republic of 
Germany, which should have been the 
centerpiece. of a collection such as this : 
one, is not up to the quality of the 
volume as a whole. It does deal with 
the institutional background and func- 
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tioning of codetermination, but fails to 
do so adequately and comprehensibly. 
It also contains a misplaced discussion 
of the quantitative and qualitative labor 
market consequences of semi-conductor 
technology. 

The sections on Japan and the United 
States stand somewhat apart from the 
European chapters. H. Okamoto has de- 
voted his section, incidentally by far the 
longest of all, almost entirely to'a de- 
tailed review of participative institutions 
in the Japanese industrial relations 
system. Because these are usually ‘not 
covered in accounts of Japan published 
in the West, it is useful to have them 
here. But some details, for example the 
lengthy enumeration. of individual trade 
union membership figures virtually 
down to the last dues payer, could have 
been omitted. 

George Lodge, after bdiedywindedd 
very briefly—discussing the American 
_ industrial relations system and a few 
widely divergent U.S. experiments in 


participation, maintains thatanewideol- - 


ogy of communitarianism is now ‘re- 
placing the traditional American ideology 
based on individualism, property rights, 
competition, limited government, and 


~ specialization or decentralization. The | 


logical consequences of this (inevitable?) 
transformation, he claims, are already, 
or will soon be, observable in shifting 
public policies (for example, from equal- 
ity of opportunity to equality of results), 
more state planning and ‘controls, in- 
creasing business résponsiveness to the 
needs of diverse publics, and more con- 
sensus between management and labor. 
It is an interesting idea, but its highly 


speculative character seems out of place 


here. 

B. C. Roberts’ dnirodadory essay 
covers much ground and contains several 
astute comments on the problems posed 
for managers and public policymakers 
by the -introduction of participatory 
schemes. I would disagree with his as- 
 sertion that “there has been a signif- 
icant shift in political opinion and trade 
union policy towards the more radical 


' left’ in Western Europe. That might- 


perhaps apply to trade union policy, al- 
though I doubt it, but it surely does not 


` 
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pertain to political opinion in general, 


. if the most recent national election re- 


sults in Britain, France, Sweden, the 
Netherlands, and Denmark are relevant 
indicators. (Professor Roberts’ charac- 


` terization ofthe Dutch government since 


1977 as a center-left, rather than center- 


` right, coalition can only be an error in 


proofreading.) 

There is an index but no E 
which is regrettable because most con- 
tributors either provide no sources at all 
or else cite mostly foreign-language 
references. The contributors are not 
identified by affiliation or activity, and 
with one or two exceptions only the ini- | 
tials of their first names are’ given—a 
curious practice. Of course these are 
minor flaws. Teachers and students of 
industrial relations will probably regard 
this collection, on the whole, as a worth- 
while addition to the mushrooming liter- 
ature on industrial democracy. 

Jonn P. WINDMULLER - 

Cornell University 

Ithaca 

New York 


-ROBERT SCHRANK. Ten Thousand Work- 


-'ing Days. Pp. xiv, 243. Cambridge, 
MA: MIT Press, 1978. $12.50. - 


The .emergence of the developed 
world into the postindustrial era has. 
been accompanied by a growing concem 
among academicians and policymakers 
over the world of work in an environ- 
ment dominated by rapidly changing 
social attitudes. The “work ethic” be- 
loved by Calvinistic Protestants, and 
energetic capitalists is becoming in- 
creasingly discredited as an acceptable 
mode of behavior for blue and white 
collar employees more concerned with 
the fulfillment of their personal needs 
than with the attainment of economic 
norms of production. 

With this situation as a backdrop: ex- 


_ amination of the “sociology of work” has 


become a bustling cottage industry amid * 
the halls of academe. Unfortunately, few 
sociologists have had significant first- _ 
hand experience in a variety of work 


. situations wherein they have had to con- 


form. to the industrial and. business 
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managerial ader so that they could earn _ 


their daily bread. Robert Schrank is one 
of the exceptions. His autobiography of 
experiences in the blue and white collar 
spheres of employment endeavor is there- 
fore greatly to be appreciated, especially 
as accompanied by the incisive observa- 
tion and telling wit with which his nar- 


. rative is adorned. 


Schrank, the child of solitieally radical. 
immigrant parents, was psychologically 
attuned to the world of the worker even 
before plunging into fulltime blue collar 
employment at the age of fifteen. Be- 


ginning as a day laborer in a furniture. 


factory: during the depression, the author 
gradually moved into other areas of 
manual labor, in the process gaining an 
acquaintance with the occupations of 


. plumbing, farming, automobile assem- 


bling, 'and especially machinist. In his 
descriptions of these various ways of 
making a living, Schrank ‘is careful to 
describe the informal arrangements of 
work which most often have a great deal 
more meaning than those laid out in 
sociology texts or managerial charts. 

He ‘especially’ concentrates on the 
mode: of behavior which he calls 
“schmoozing,” and which can perhaps 
best be described as the ability of work- 


ers in different jobs to spend some time | 


during their work day socializing with 
their colleagues. Very often “schmoozing” 


_makes; all the difference between an 


unbearable task.and a job which, while 
not at all pleasant, at least can be- tolerated 
by the employee. Throughout his narra- 
tive, as Schrank moves from manual 


` labor into discussions of union, manage- 


rial, and human service white collar 
endeavors, he continually alludes to 
“schmoozing” as a job benefit. Obviously 
“schmoozing” ranks high in Schrank’s 
hierarchy of work-related values. __ 
Schrank became deeply immersed in 
the activities of the Machinists’ Union: 
before and during World War II, rising 
to a position of some importance as the 
leader of a local and eventually as a force 


‘in state and even national-union politics. 


His close acquaintance with the political 
Left, insofar as its tactics and agitational 
skills were concerned, stood him in good 
stead in his participation in the cam- 
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paign to reelect Roosevelt for a fourth 
term. His radical past, however, came 
to haunt him when Schrank moved into 
the world of human services and New 


York City politics, 


Schrank tasted other types of labor be- 
fore he reached his present position as ` 
a sociologist with the Ford Foundation. 
He became a. member of business 
management, a coordinator of youth em- 
ployment, and a City Commissioner in 
New York under John Lindsay. He de- 
scribes these jobs with the same acute- 
ness employed in his observation of the 
blue collar world. 

In summing up his years in the world 
of work, Schrank reluctantly came to 
the conclusion that people by and large 
really do not want to work and will not 
do so except under compulsion. This 
conclusion is reached in a hesitant and 
tentative fashion but appears to be the 
result of his own experiences. Whether 
or not Schrank is correct in this observa- 


` tion, his overall examination of work and 


its participants well bears careful read- 
ing by those concerned with the future 
ofa world in which more and more people 
reject those tasks which are essential to 
societal wellbeing. . 
NORMAN LEDERER 
Washtenaw Community College 
- Ann Arbor 
Michigan 


ANDREW VON HIRSCH and KATHLEEN 
J. HANRAHAN. The Question of Parole. 
Pp. xxx, 177. Cambridge, MA: Ball- 
inger, 1979. 


In The Question of Parole, von Hirsch 
and Hanrahan first ask, why punish ` 
criminals. To answer, they refer to a ra- 
tionale developed by von Hirsch in a 
different volume. Criminals should be 
punished because justice demands it; 


_thus, inflicting penalties they justly de- 


serve (or “just deserts” in von Hirsch’s 
vocabulary’ is an ultimate, nonutilitarian 
moral demand. To be sure, punishment 
brings suffering, and inflicting suffering - 


is wrong. However, punishing criminals 


prevents crime and thus minimizes the’ 
total sum of suffering.. In this way von 
Hirsch adds a utilitarian argument to 
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support his basic tenet. But this utilitarian 
argument is secondary only; had it been 


the overriding concern, we mightend up . 
punishing the innocent if it helped to 


prevent crime. 

That basic tenet—punishments serve 
justice and must be just—helps von 
Hirsch and Hanrahan in solving two 
problems: First, should parole release 
(or, almost synonymously, indeterminate 
sentences) stay with us. Second, how to 


best arrange parole supervision. The 


former question is not only more impor- 
tant, but it predetermines the validity 
of the latter: without parole release, 
parole supervision disappears as well. 
The authors find the indeterminate 
sentence unjust: decisions of parole 
boards are unchecked and arbitrary and, 
consequently, periods of confinement do 
not depend upon uniform criteria: There 
also is injustice in cruel anxieties 
aroused by uncertainty about release. 


Therefore, the authors suggest the re- 


moval of indeterminate sentences; mak- 
ing the duration of confinement depend- 
ent primarily upon the degree of blame; 
and the official pronouncement of de- 
tailed durational guidelines. All this 
should be done cautiously—the sudden 
disappearance of parole release might 
be too harsh under the excessive penal- 
ties on our law books. . 

The Question of Parole has been skill- 


fully written, with admirable clarity and ` 


judiciousness. Does its main thesis hold? 
‘Undoubtedly, indeterminate sentences 
are unjust and should be removed. How- 
ever, this’ conclusion does not require 
accepting the idea of “just desert” as 
the rationale for criminal justice. The 
conclusion may be reached in a manner 
better fitting the contemporary moral 
code. Criminal punishment should be 
with us, as utilitarians claim, to prevent 
crime and crime-engendered: suffering. 
However, elimination of suffering is not 
the only ultimate value we cherish. 
Therefore, the utilitarian claim must be 
limited by two demands, both required 
by our feeling of justice: those who do 
‘not deserve blame must never be 
punished; and severity of punishments 
must match the degree of blame. The 
first demand precludes convicting the 
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innocent; and the second provides ground 


for removal of parole release. 


JAN GORECKI 
Unver of Illinois : 
Urbana-Champaign 
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PREFACE 


In the 1960s most of the world’s higher education systems expanded at an 
unprecedented rate, raising hopes ofa more equitable distribution of knowl- 
edge and the social and economic rewards that are the expected result of 
attaining post-secondary certification. This growth was severely curtailed in 
the 1970s; as the academic profession enters. the 1980s maintenance of a 
steady state is an optimistic forecast. Predicted are declines in enrollment, 
funding, and research support, accompanied by retrenchment. The sudden 
‘shift from affluence to scarcity has demoralized the academic profession; 
it is today without clear direction, ideology, or leadership. Although we 
have’ no blueprint for the future, no strategy of leadership, no panaceas, 
we offer this issue in the hope that the analytic attention of our contributors 
will shed some light on the problems faced by members of the higher educa- 
tional profession. 
_ The articles are grouped in two categories: systemic treatments of 
problems faced by the academic profession from a variety of national and 
international perspectives, and specific accounts of problems common to the 
professoriate—research v. teaching, tenure and the like. The first group of 
contributors see the roots of the present crisis in the rapid and largely un- 


planned expansion following World War II. Knowledge was integrated into _ 


the industrial and technological systems, and became more critical to eco- 
nomic development. As rewards for the generation of new knowledge in- 
_creased, so did demands for access. Higher education was transformed 
from elite to mass systems, and the professoriate grew apace. 

As the number of faculty positions multiplied, young Ph.D.’s from uni- 
versities newly engaged in doctoral production gained tenure at a wide 
variety of colleges and universities, and socialization began to break down. 
Academics in the 1960s often failed to agree on common values, either pro- 
fessional or political. Concurrently, widespread social unrest focused on 
higher education. Colleges and universities were asked to act as arbiters of 
social issues by creating greater equality of opportunity. This pressure 
only increased internal dissension in the academic community. 


The professoriate has been thrust into prominence and has thus far been ` 


unable to meet the.challenges arising from successful expansion. Funds for 
growth and development were not granted without strings; the profession 
now tries to untangle autonomy from accountability. Large increases in 
student enrollments have started an endless and unresolved debate over 
quality v. quantity..Greater numbers of faculty ‘at a wider variety of institu- 
dions have caused the professoriate to ask whether it is a profession or an 
occupation, to be represented -by traditional professorial associations 
or trade unions. All agree that reform is necessary, but there is little shared 
sense of what is to be done. These issues confront professors in many 
nations. Cross-cultural analysis serves to confirm the global scope of the 
crisis in higher education. 
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The second group of contributors focuses on specific problems common to 
the professoriate. Professional access is reviewed with regard to women, 
other minorities, and community college teachers. Special attention is paid. 
to promises made v. gains achieved over the. last decade. Perennial pro- 
-fessional problems are also presented—tenure, research v. teaching, 
academic freedom, unionization— with a focus on the shape these problems 
- have taken as we enter the 1980s. Again, analytic treatment reveals that by and 
large these problems are no closer to resolution than was the case-a 
' decade ago. | 

In a sense, history-has caught up with the professoriate. The post-war e era 
. “of prosperity may well be seen as-an aberration. The present period of dif- 
ficulty is more consistent with the historic development of a profession ` 
usually plagued by lack of resources and shortages of students. The challenge 
is to see clearly the direction of current developments, to understand the- 
implications, and then to seek somehow to shape realities so as to re- 
establish both the direction of higher education and a clear ethos and orienta- 
tion for the profession itself. While we have no overall strategy, itis our hope, 
that the cross-cultural analyses in this issue may help to point in use- 
ful directions. 


Philip G. Altbach 
Sheila Slaughter 
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The Crisis of the Professoriate 
By PHILIP G. ALTBACH | 


ABSTRACT: The academic profession has been affected by 
substantial changes in the post-World War II period. The 
dramatic growth of universities in many nations in terms of 
enrollments and also of their societal role has placed the 
professoriate in a central social position. Challenges of ex- 
pansion, pressures for reform and accountability, the student 
activism of the sixties, and other factors have endangered the 
traditional professorial role. Standard norms such as tenure 
and academic freedom have been questioned. Academic 
unions have appeared in many nations. This article focuses 
on a comparison of the major challenges to the academic pro- 
fession. It discusses some of the ways in which the profession 
has been altered and analyzes how the professoriate has dealt 
with some of these difficult problems. | | 


Philip G. Altbach is Professor and Chairman of the Department of Foundations of 
Education, and Professor of Higher Education at the State University of New York at 
Buffalo, where he also serves as Director of the Comparative Education Center. 
He is editor of the Comparative Education Review and North American editor of 
Higher Education. He has taught at Harvard and the University of Wisconsin and 
has-been visiting research professor at the University of Bombay, India. He edited 
Comparative Perspectives on the Academic Profession and coedited The Academic 
Profession in India among other publications. 
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2 THE ANNALS OF THE AMERICAN ACADEMY 


HE ACADEMIC profession has 
experienced much change and 
disruption in the last three decades.! 
Major changes resulted from the 
dramatic expansion of post-second- 
ary education, from the studént tur- 
moil of the 1960s, from massive soci- 
etål demands for curricular and other 
reforms in the universities, and most 
recently, from the decline in finan- 
cial support and enrollments in 
many countries. These issues will be 
considered comparatively; a broad 
perspective may help to provide a 
more detailed understanding of 
national realities. While there are 


many differences among national ` 


university systems, there is much 
that can be learned from cross- 
national analysis. And as partici- 
pants in a world intellectual com- 
munity, academics and others con- 
_ cerned with. higher education must 

consider the continuing systemic 
impact of unprecedented change on 
_ the profession from an international 
‘ perspective. 

Since World War II, the professori- 
ate has most often been in a defen- 
sive position.” As intellectual workers 
dependent on the university, pro- 
fessors have basically reacted to 
external -developments that pro- 
duced alterations in the traditional 
- university in most countries. It is, 
thus, necessary to speak to some of 
the more important changes in 


1. I am indebted to Sheila Slaughter, 
' Thomas Eisemon, Robert O. Berdahl, E. 
Duryea, and Lionel Lewis- for their com- 
ments on an earlier version of this paper. 
See Philip, G. Altbach, ed., Comparative 
Perspectives on the Academic Profession, 
(New York: Praeger, 1977) for further analyses 
of this topic. ' 

2. For general analyses of post-war higher 
education in comparative context, see Chris- 
` topher Driver. The Exploding University, 
` (Indianapolis, IN: Bobbs-Merrill, 1972) and 
Murray G. Ross, The University: Anatomy 
- of Academe, (New York: McGraw-Hill, 1976). 


higher education in order to provide 
a framework for this discussion. ' 
The overwhelming reality of higher 
education in most countries has been 
expansion. Rapid growth was trig- 
gered by economic and political 
changes following the two world 
wars. Having fought a war to make 
the world safe for democracy and a. 
war to, end all wars, materially 
prosperous and highly industrialized 
“first: world” countries had to ad- 
dress widespread popular expecta- 
tions of a more egalitarian distribu- ~ 
tion of societal resources, both 
economic and political. The univer- 
sity was. called’on to participate 
in the creation 'of an egalitarian 
society as well as. in advanced 
research and training. Higher edu- 
cation provided at one and the same 
time seemingly more equitable ac- 
cess to opportunity to win societal 
rewards and the well trained and 
disciplined labor force necessary 


for full -industrialization and post- 


industrial technology. Many uni- 
versity systems doubled their stu- - 
dent enrollments in little more than 


a decade in the period between 
1950 and 1970. An expanded uni- 


versity served similar functions— 


although on a more limited scale— 


. in second and third world nations 


eager to industrialize. : 

Expansion had wide ranging im- 
plications. The social class base. of 
both the student population and the 
professoriate broadened and changed. 
Substantial segments of the student 
body were no longer recruited from 
elite and professional classes. This 
shift meant that members of the 
academic community were less and 
less likely to share a common under- 
standing of the university and the 
way it traditionally related to the 
wider world. Sheer increase in 
numbers fragmented the academic 
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profession and vitiated. the base 
for shared action and perspectives. 
The resource base for ex- 


panded post-secondary education . 


also changed dramatically as it grew. 
In the United States private funds 
declined in importance as. govern- 
ment funding for higher education 
greatly increased. Public expendi- 
tures dramatically increased in other 


countries as well. The use of public. 


monies called for a corresponding 
growth in accountability. The work 


. ofthe professoriaté was more closely . 


monitored and the academic career 
as ‘well as academic institutions 
themselves became increasingly bu- 
reaucratized. Funds for research also 
increased and the orientation of 
- higher education in the United States 
and other: industrialized nations 
shifted in the direction of research. 
As funding agencies were interested 
.in specific results, the conditions 
for the award of funds were made 
stringent, and academics were asked 
to provide careful accounting for 
expenditures. Cleavages between 
those academics with ‘access to 
research and those without such 
funding grew, and general dis- 
satisfaction increased. 

As universities became more “‘cen- 


tral” institutions, they became are- . 


nas in which general societal de- 
mands and conflicts were worked 
out.2 The public and government 
demanded accountability, students 
demanded relevance, minority groups 
demanded compensatory treatment, 
and the society attempted to-use 
higher education as a means of solv- 
ing social ills. These conflicts and 
other specific issues, such as the 
Vietnam war, became part of uni- 


3. See Robert Paul Wolff, The Ideal of the 
University (Boston: Beacon, 1969) for a dis- 
cussion of different conceptions of the 
modern university. : 


versity politics, 
_ curriculum, and always part of the 


often part, of the 


university's relation to the wider 
society. As a corporate body, the 
professoriate seldom took stands on 
these matters and: often attempted 
to ignore their implications. While 
the specific issues differed from 
country to country, similar develop- 
ments took place internationally. 
Many academic analysts and a sig- 
nificant part of the profession in 
many nations viewed the post-war ° 
crisis with considerable dismay and 
compared the contemporary situation 
to a somewhat mythic “Golden Age” 
when autonomy ‘was entrenched, 
academic values respected, and the 
profession itself laden with prestige 
but somewhat removed from the 
societal mainstream. The historical 
referent tor the Golden Age myth 
in the United States is the prewar 
elite, private Eastern graduate uni- 
versities where small groups of 
scholars taught the sons and daugh- 
ters of a political and economic 
elite, shared research and scholarly 
interests and, on the national scene, 
knew almost everyone’ who was 
working in their respective fields. 
They were part of an international 
academic system, familiar with their 
compeers in Britain, France, and 
Germany. Productive researchers, 
either tenured or confident of a good 
place in the academic system, they 
generally stayed away from opposi- 
tional politics, either to the right 
or left of center. It was this academic 


‘elite which benefited first from the 


massive research funds of the post- 


‘war period. When the academic sys- 
. tem began to-expand almost beyond 


recognition, the elite bemoaned the 
decline of the community of scholars. 


4. See Edward Shils, ‘ “The Academic Ethos- 
Under Strain,” Minerva 13 (Spring 1975), 
pp. 1-37. 
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While the Golden Age recalled in 
such discussions was probably more 
revered myth than historical reality, 
‘at least it reflected the norms and 
values of a small but highly signifi- 
cant segment. of the American aca- 
_ demic system. Much of the current 
debate on the state of the academic 
profession is framed in terms of these 
values. Academics, particularly at 
prestigious institutions in the in- 
dustrialized nations, look back to this 
tradition and compare the current 
. situation to it. -This article will 
discuss some of the elements of the 
traditional view of the university and 
examine the current status of the 
academic profession in this context. 
When we consider the traditional 
norms and values of the profession, 
we do so with the understanding that 
these peceptions are at least in part 
a collective myth which has never- 
theless shaped our image of academe. 
These traditional norms protect 
academic élites, but they have also 
shaped the collective historical. con- 
sciousness of the university. It is 
questionable whether the traditional 
values are appropriate for mass 


higher educational systems, or, ap-. 


propriate or not, whether the values 
can. survive in the pressures of 


contemporary higher education. It is . 


incumbent on the academic pro- 
fession to think seriously about the 
meaning of these changes, and im- 
portant for those concerned with 
the future of higher education to 
understand \the rapidly changing 
academic scene. ~ 

We will discuss some of. the key 
changes’ which have ‘cross-national 


5. Among the most articulate defenders 


of traditional academe are Logan Wilson, ~ 


American Academics: Then 'and Now (New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1979), and 
Robert Nisbet, The Degradation of the 
Academic ‘Dogma (New York: Basic Books, 
1971). 


relevance, and which have most - 


directly affected the academic pro- 
fession. These reflections are neces- 
sarily quite general in nature and 
do not reflect the entire range of 
concerns. They indicate a composite 
of national conditions rather than a 
thoroughgoing analysis of a single 


country. 


THE INTERNATIONAL ACADEMIC 
SYSTEM 


In academic mythology knowl- 
edge is international. The only qual- 
ification for participating in a world- 
wide intellectual network is a com- 
mitment to the quest for truth. 
However, some universities and 
academic systems. are more im- 
portant .than others. Since World 
War II, the speed of modern com- 
munications, the concentration of 
research efforts, and the. mobility 
of students and staff has made an 
international academic hierarchy 


an important reality. The enormous 


influence of the central academic 
systems such as those.in the United 
States, Britain, and France and the 
corresponding authority of the pro- 
fessoriate in these countries shapes 
the international knowledge struc- 
ture. Most of the world’s research 
is done by academics in the central 
university systems; the major pub- 
lishers and journals are located in 
these countries.’ 

The primary languages Of aca-. 
demic discourse are English and 
French. Increasingly, without access 
to publications in the major scholarly 
languages and without knowledge of 
these languages, it is impossible to 
follow current developments. Uni- 


6. Philip G. Altbach, “The ni veins 
as Center and Periphery,” Journal of Higher 
Education (New Delhi) 4 (Autumn 1978), 
pp. 157-169 for an elaboration of these 
points. 
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versities throughout the world look 
to the major metropolitan institu- 
tions for leadership and often follow 
curricular and other practices of 
these universities. In the Third 
World especially, academics ‘are of- 
ten trained in the metropolitan ‘in- 
stitutions and carry back the ethos, 
orientations, and practices of the 
universities in which they have been 
trained. Further, the imbalance in - 
academic power contributes to the 
brain drain as academics gravitate to 


the metropolitan nations and often 


remain there. But dependency is not 
simply a matter of a low level of 
economic development and poverty; 
even such countries as Canada, 
Kuwait, and the Netherlands are 


all, in different ways, dependent . 


on major academic power centers.’ 


_ There has emerged in recent years - 
a global academic stratification sys- 


tem with the major industrialized 
nations at the top of the system and 
with the prestigious research-oriented 
institutions within these countries 
at the pinnacle. The rest of the world 
occupies positions at lower reaches 
of the system, with the Third World 
nations at the bottom of the ladder. 


- Currently, Third World countries are 
trying to change their position in the 


international system. In interna- 
tional forums—the press and the 
media—-they are demanding a shift 
in the knowledge structure, espe- 
cially technological knowledge, that 
would allow them to be producers 


_ rather than consumers of knowledge. 


Western academics and their govern- 
ments have not yet shown them- 
selves responsive to such demands. 

Central university systems presently 
constitute an international cartel of 


7. Edward Silva. “Cultural Autonomy and 
Ideas in Transit: Notes from the Canadian 
Case,” Comparative Education Review 24 
(E ebruary 1980), in press. 
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technical knowledge, and world re- 
distribution would significantly alter 
their material circumstances. While 
academics at the center deny knowl- 
edge is a commodity and speak of it 
as unfettered by national bounda- 
ries, in reality the international 
academic system links the academic 
profession in a web of inequality. 


Academics and research 


Traditionally, research and teach- 
ing have been viewed as mutally 
reinforcing, the two together con- 
stituting the scholarly orientation to 
which academics aspire. However, 
as advanced knowledge has become 
more central to modern industrial 
society, research is the function best 
rewarded. Indeed, the American 
graduate university, in its emphas:s 
on the generation of new knowledge, 
has become a world model. ‘While 
not all universities or colleges focus 
mainly on research, or use research 
criteria for academic advancement, 


the graduate-oriented model is the 


international standard of prestigé. 
Institutions as. well as individual 
scholars aspire to the high status 
roles of graduate teaching- and ze- 
search. While most academics have 


-as their main responsibility -the 


teaching of undergraduate students, 
the growing research emphasis has 
upset the balance of the profession 
‘and has disconcerted ‘many ac- 
ademics. 

In the past, researchers have al- 


‘ways commanded greater preszige 
.and generally higher salaries than 


academics who concentrated on 
teaching, especially at the under- 


: graduate level. But all academics are 


increasingly encouraged to publish 
in scholarly. journals and to write. 
books. Merely teaching is no longer 
a choice at many universities. As ‘ 
competition for scarce tenured posi- 


a 
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tions. becomes more fierce, teaching 
and research are miniral require- 
ments. However; there is no cor- 
responding reduction in teaching 
` load or increase in compensation. 
The situation is further complicated 


by the fact that most academics: 
throughout the world publish very: 
little. Thus, performance expecta-. 


tions are up while rewards remain 
the same or even decline due to 


worldwide inflation. Relatively few . 


academic systems—the British, domi- 
nated by the ethos of Oxford and 
Cambridge are among the few 
exceptions—-have withstood these 
pressures. 

The point here is not that research, ) 
graduate training, and scholarly 
publication are detrimental. Indeed, 
these elements may be crucial to 
maintaining sufficient support for 
higher education and are intrinsically 
valuable. However, expecting re- 
_ search and publication from all 
_ faculty members in most universities 
and colleges does not fit either cur- 
rent reality or. traditional norms, 
or perhaps even the needs of the mod: 
ern mass higher education system. 


DECLINE OF COMMUNITY 


The traditional ideal of the com- 
munity of scholars was, to a consider- 
able extent, more: folklore than re- 
ality. N evertheless, shared concepts 
of the university, common academic 
practices, and similar aspects of 
, academic life have lost much of their 
“meaning in recent years. In many 
countries the profession has be- 
come increasingly divided by dis- 
ciplinary specializations, .orienta- 
tions to.scholarship, and even by 


politics, ethnic or class factors. The 


rise of trade unions among aca- 
demics in the United States, Britain, 
France, India, and other countries 


is' perhaps an indication of the, 


- male, 


dedii é the sense of community.. 
There are a number of complex fac- 
tors which have contributed to this 
situation. 


Size 


Expansion has meant that uni- 
versities commonly have student 
populations of 20,000 or more and 
academic staffs of more than 1,000. 
A sense. of community among so 
large a group of individuals is very 


-difficult. 


Class and gender 


As the. academic profession has 
expanded numerically in many coun- 
tries it has become less homoge-. 
neous: Traditionally, academics came 
from upper middle class or elite 
families and were: predominantly 
While there are still rela- 
tively few professors from working 


_class backgrounds, the profession 


has moved from its very narrow 
class base. Further, racial and ethnic 
minorities and women have moved 


increasingly into professional roles 
and while they constitute only a 


small minority in most countries, 
they are a new part of the academic 
equation. 


- 


Diversity of training 


As the professoriate expanded, 
the monopoly of a few prestigious 
universities in the training of doc- 
toral candidates has been weakened, 
and many newer and less prestigious 
universities now award doctoral 


v degrees. The norms and values of 


traditional academe are often not af 
strongly entrenched in these newer 
universities, and thus the sociali- 
zation of younger academics whom 
they graduate may not be as strong. 


> 
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Generational anomoly _ 


Because of the expansion of the 
past two decades, there is an un- 


usually large number of relatively - 


young academics 
through the system. 
stabilizing enrollments, 


now moving 
Because of 
there are 


relatively few new recruits entering’ 


the system. Thus, the profession 


- will be dominated by the generation 


of professors of the 1960s for some. 


. time to come. Further, many of these 


younger academics participated in 
the student movements of the 1960s 
and have opinions concerning higher 
education, politics, and life style 
issues on which they may differ from 
their older colleagues. It is difficult 
to delineate the extent and the im- 
plications of these differences in a 


cross-national context, but it is clear . 
that there are, at least potentially, 


substantial generational cleavages 
within the academic profession and 
also that the age structure of the 
proféssion in many countries will be 
skewed for a decade or more. 


Bifurcation 


As curricula have expanded and 
universities throughout the world 
have taken on new functions, the 
traditional core arts and sciences 


fields now constitute only a small. 


part of the total university. Applied 
fields, from agriculture to business 
and engineering have little in com- 
mon with the core disciplines. 
Faculty in these fields often have 
different values, orientations; and 
sometimes differing views of the 
university from professors in the 
traditional fields. . 


TENURE AND UNIONS . 


For many years, academics re- 
sisted the very notion of unioni- 
zation despite the fact they were in- 


stitutionally dependen We cau 


S 


Unionization was viewed as weak- . 


ening professional status. But a trend 


. toward unionism among professors 


is now evident in many countries. 
In the United States, Britain, and 
other countries, recent declines in 
enrollment and shifting foci, of 
student interest have brought the 
issues of job security and retrench- 


ment to the forefront. Academics 


are clearly worried about their 
professional status, their relatively 
prestigious positions in society, their 
roles and autonomy within univer- 
sities, and in some instances their 
jobs. 
tenure (which. differs from country 
to country and is not clearly defined 
in most places) becomes less mean- 
ingful as the pressure on universities 
grows. | 

Unions have become an important 
part of the academic landscape ina 
number of countries, and this move- 
ment has had varying impacts. In 
Britain, where the Association cf 
University Teachers has been active 
for several decades, the existence 
of a union which speaks informally 
for the academic profession has not 
diminished professional standing. 
In the United States, it has been 
argued by some that the union movz- 
ment is deterimental to profes- 
sionalism. In France, the rise of 
professorial unions has gone along 


with the radicalization of a segment . 


of the profession and with tne 
politicization of the sixties. The 
Indian academic union movement 
has reflected job insecurity and low 
salaries among many faculty mem- 
bers. The union movement has be- 
come increasingly widespread but 
it has different meanings in differ- 
ent nations. Without question, it re- 
flects a growing insecurity among 
academics, and ‘it also reflects in- 
creased political consciousness and 


gt 
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perhaps a decline in professional 
. Orientation. 

The issue of retrenchment has 
been a contentious one in many 
nations, and has affected the morale 
and status of the academi¢ pro- 
fession. It also relates to the meaning 
of tenure and academic freedom in 
the modern university. American. 
universities have, in a sense, been 
. among the least humane in their 
_ handling: of: the problems of de- 
_clining enrollments. and shifts. in 
student interest. Some universities 
have been willing to fire- faculty 
members regardless of commitment 
to tenure or continuing appoint- 
‘ments. While.there are no accurate 


statistics concerning the total num- 


‘bers fired, the figure is not insignifi- 
cant. Other university systems have 
been, in many, cases, less. willing to 
break with traditions or with com- 
mitments to permanent appoint- 
ment. Britain, faced with declining 
enrollments in teacher training in- 
stitutions, severe inflation, and gen- 
eral economic difficulties, never- 
theless fired few education profes- 
sors. Individuals were reassigned, 
were offered retirement, or other 
arrangements were generally made. 
Relatively few actually lost their 
jobs. In West Germany, academics 
have status as civil servants and are 
virtually immune from loss of their 
academic jobs. Even in India, a very 
poor country with an oversupply of 
academic staff, very few college or 
university teachers have been fired 
despite minimal procedural guar- 
antees. po | 
Academic systems have handled 
the problems of decline, job security, 
and the general stresses of the cur- 
rent “‘steady state” differently and it 
is fair to say that the American ap- 
proach has been one of the most 
tension-producing for the profession. 


The nature of tenure and job security, 


protection for academic freedom, 
and the general processes of aca- 


demic advancement ‘in a changing 


and deteriorating job market has 
major implications for the academic 
profession, for morale,-and for a 
sense of professional commitment. 
The- union movement, currently, 
gaining strength in many nations, 


` is one response to this crisis. 


THE POLITICS OF PROFESSORS: 
THE ILLUSION OF CHANGE 


It has been claimed that higher 
education has become infused with 
ideological politics in recent years 
and that the vaunted traditions of 
nonpartisan academic institutions 


have been shattered. by the turmoil _ 


of the 1960s. This is only partly 
correct. The student movements 
and associated commotions ‘of the 
sixties stimulated political contro- 


‘-versy in the universities; academics 


as individuals and occasionally as 
corporate groups have taken posi- 
tions on a range of societal issues. 
But it is an exaggeration to claim 
that professorial politics is a phe- 
nomenon of the sixties or that uni- 
versities have been free from po-` 
litical pressures in earlier periods. 
Academics themselves have seldom 
protested against the societal status 
quo and, with the exception of 
strong dissident traditions in Latin 


_America, -universities have rarely 


been militant opponents of estab- 
lished political regimes. Indeed, 
university and state authorities have 
often moved against dissenting aca- 

8. Forarguments in this direction see Alan 


Montefiore, ed., Neutrality and Impartiality: 
The University and Political Commitment 


‘(Cambridge: England: Cambridge University - 


Press, 1975) and “Report on the German 
Universities, Minerva 16 (Sring 1978), Pp- 
103-138. 
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demics or, as in Germany, barred 


academic positions to leftists for 


_long periods. Even now, political 


criteria have been established by 
state authorities for appointments 
to academic positions in West Ger- 
many. In so far as universities are 


‘state institutions, they necessarily 


support mainstream politics. The 


_ neutrality of the university is equated 
‘with the political center. 


However, professorial politics have 
become ‘more visible and perhaps 
more widespread in recent years, 
due in considerable part to the 
partial ‘radicalization’ of the pro- 
fessoriate and ta the increasing 
visibility and importance of uni- 
versities. Academics in some coun- 
tries have supported radical move- 


‘ments, and universities have be- 


come centers of political dissent. 


The largely accepted notion of . 


institutional neutrality has been 
called into question during periods 
of intense political strife, and in 
some countries has been violated. 
It is likely that the radicalism 


. of the sixties was, in most countries, 


an aberration rather than a con- 
tinuing academic trend, since the 
more recent period has seen a 
marked diminution of political con- 
sciousness and activism_in the 
universities among both students 
and faculty. In a sense, the normal 
politics of the academic profession, 
which is by ‘and large supportive 
of established institutions, has re- 
asserted itself. But there are indica- 
tions that a growing number of 
academics, in the industrialized 
nations at least, have moved in a 
leftward direction and the long term 
implications for the academic pro- 
"fession and for the universities of 
an articulate professoriate which 
holds dissenting views on many 
issues remains unclear. 


. process has, 


Reform 


The spectre of university re- 
form is haunting the academic pro- 
fession.? Despite the increasingly 
liberal opinions of academics on 
social issues, the profession has by 
and.large oppposed efforts to change 
the university. The reasons for this 
opposition are complex and, as Ed- 
ward Shils has pointed out, aca- 
demics have opposed many proposals 
because the reform ideas have them- 
selves been ill advised.’ Academics 
are, in a sense, the conscience 
of the university, and tend to de- 
fend traditions whether or nat 
these traditions serve the best long- 
term interests of the university. On 
the one hand, the conservatism of 
the professoriate, may, in this way, 
protect the university from pre- 
cipitous and ill-advised change. 
On the other hand, it may also 
insulate academic systems from de- 
sirable change. University reform 
is not always desirable, just as 
change for the sake of change’ may 
be unwise. But the role’ of the 
academic profession in the reform 
almost without ex- 
ception, been a negative one and ° 
it is worth examining some of the 
salient factors. | 

University reform in recent years 


has meant a diminution of the power 


of the professoriate. Prior to the 
1960s, the academic profession gained 
in institutional power and societal 
prestige as a result of university 
growth and changes in higher educa- 
tion. More recent changes have 


negatively affected the professoriate, 


9. For general essays on this topic, see 
Philip G. Altbach, ed., University Reform: 
Comparative Perspectives for the Seventies 
(Cambridge, MA: Schenkman, 1974). 

10. Edward Shils, “Change and Reform,” 
in “The Academic Ethos,” pp. 15-27. 


and particularly the influential sen- 
ior faculty in the prestigious uni- 
versities. Moves to expand par- 
ticipation in academic decisionmak- 
ing and, in some countries, to 
involve students might weaken: the 
authority of the senior staff. Dritteli- 
paritdt (student and staff voting on 
governance) in West Germany, ex- 
panded participation in France and 
Holland, and the U68 reforms in 
Sweden. have all weakened pro- 
fessorial power and all have been 


‘ opposed by the profession. Most 


curricular reforms have been op- 


posed by the faculty because they ` 


have tended to weaken the tra- 
ditional orientation of the curricu- 
lum and the faculty’s control over 
student educational experiences. 
Very few -reform proposals have 
emanated from the professoriate. 
Academics have, in general, tried 
to protect the status quo rather than 


attempting to change higher educa-.. 
' tion. It has, in general, been in their 


interest to maintain established 
practices and patterns of governance. 
Reform proposals: have come from 
students, administrators, government 
authorities, and official commis- 
sions. They have often been forced 
on a reluctant academic. profession. 
Interestingly, one of the very few 


-. professorially inspired reform ef- 


forts are current American pro- 
posals to revive general education 
in the undergraduate ‘curriculum. 
In a sense, general education re- 
establishes professorial control over 
the curriculum which,,in America, 
has been. put increasingly in the 
hands of the students through the 
elective system. The general educa- 
tion reform effort fits neatly- into 


11. Philip G. Altbach, “University Reform,” 
in A. Knowles, ed., International Encyclo- 
pedia of Higher Education, (San Francisco: 


_ Jossey-Bass, 1977), pp. 4263-4274. 
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the professorial orientation indicated 
in this discussion. 

Professors have resisted, reforms 
for a variety of reasons. They are 
reluctant to see changes that will 
diminish their power, prestige or 
authority. Academic institutions are 


typically run by committee ` struc- 


tures, and these committees are 
often dominated by the senior 
staff. Governance by committee 
is cumbersome at best and pro- 
posals are often. compromised by 
a multilevel governance structure. 
Thus, innate conservatism, self 
interest, and historical conscious- 
ness all have mitigated against suc- | 
cessful internal reform. 

In academic systems where re- 
forms have been imposed from the 


outside, professors have often been 


able to successfully oppose their’ 
implementation. In West Germany, 
senior professors successfully pre- 
vented full implementation of the 
governance reforms through court 
action. In France, structural reforms 
have been less than fully success- 
ful, in part because of opposition 
from academics. Without-the willing 
cooperation of the academics, suc- 
cessful university reform is almost 
impossible. 


Pi 


Autonomy and accountability 


The academic profession has his- 
torically been protected within the 
universities by a complex set of 
legal and traditional mechanisms 
which permit considerable auton- . _ 
omy. Academics work within a. 
large bureaucratic structure, the . 
university, but at the same time. 
they have many of the character- 
istics of the independent professions.°® 
They have considerable autonomy 
in controlling working~ conditions’ 
and time,.and can collectively make 
key decisions concerning who is ' 


~ 
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permitted to enter the profession, 


the curriculum, degree require- 


ments and the like. This sub- 
stantial degree of autonomy has, 
in recent years, been under con- 
siderable attack. Public authorities, 


_ who provide the bulk of increasing 


university budgets, demanded ac- 
countability for the expenditure of 
funds. Governments have also de- 
manded that. academic institutions 
be responsive to societal needs, 
that relevant curricula be offered, 
that socially useful research be con- 


ducted, and that universities gen- ` 


erally provide services for the funds 
they receive. 

In most countries, the academic 
profession has been ambivalent 


about the almost inevitable conflict - 


between autonomy and accountabil- 
ity. Professors have generally ac- 
cepted the increased funds which 
have accompanied expansion, and 
have been willing: to perform re- 
search for governmental and other 
agencies. As they have become more 
orientated toward research, the under- 
graduate curriculum in many coun- 
tries has been somewhat neglected. 
Yet academics have resented the 
increasing bureaucratization of uni- 
versities and have particularly op- 
posed demands for accountability 
with regard to their own work. 


‘Opposition to accountability and | 


bureaucracy expresses itself in many 
ways. The trade union movement 
among professors is one of the 
primary ways in which the pro- 
fession has sought to protect its 
privileges. Many would argue, how- 
ever, that-unionism, which is grow- 
ing not only. in America, but also 
ip India, Britain, France, Japan, and 
other countries, contributes to the 
declining professionalism of aca- 
demic work. 

Academics have also iied simply 
to ignore governmental and uni- 


versity authorities placed over them 


and have had surprisingly good 
luck with this tactic. Very few 
academics have been removed from 
their jobs for infractions of rules 
and the bureaucratic presence, while ` 


increasingly prevalent in higher 


education, has yet to fully dominate 
academic life. It is, nevertheless, 
clear that the highly complex issues 


involved with autonomy and ac- 


countability affect the academic pro- 
fession and that, despite widespread 
opposition among the professoriate 
to increased bureaucracy, this is 
probably an inevitable current which 
will increasingly intrude on the 
lives of academics. 


THE ACADEMIC STRATIFICATION 
SYSTEM AND ITS IMPACT 


Having discussed some of the key 
issues affecting the academic pro- 
fession in recent years, it is neces- 
sary to differentiate the profession, 
since there is not only international 
stratification but major divisions 
within national university systems. 
We have argued that the interna- 
tional academic system, made more 
visible through improved communi- 
cations, is characterized by inequali- 
ties and by the domination of the . 
central universities. In much the 
same way, national academic sys- 
tems are ‘similarly burdened by 
hierarchies and inequalities. Indeed, 
these differences have contributed 
to the sense of breakdown in the - 
academic community. ‘As higher 
education systems in most countries 
have expanded and have typically 


. added‘ new kinds of institutions, a 


class system of higher education 
has emerged. This system not only 


affects students but also has definite 


implications for the professoriate as 
well. In the United States, for 
example, the prestigious graduate 
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tah 
oriented universities are clearly 


at the top of the system and 


dominate the norms and values 
of the rest of American higher 
education. . 
David Riesman. identified this 
trend toward conformity in American 


' higher education many years ago.” | 


The functions of faculty members in 
the community colleges and four- 
year undergraduate institutions dif- 
fer substantially from those in 


university centers. As Howard Lon-: 
don points out, the community 


college teacher has considerable 
ambivalence concerning academic 
roles and the place of the com- 
munity college at the bottom of the 


` prestige hierarchy. In addition, 


academics in the various segments 
of the system have somewhat dif- 
ferent functions and are differentially 
remunerated. Not surprisingly, com- 
munity college teachers are paid 
less and teach more than their 
ccompeers in four-year institutions. 
-They are not generally. expected 


to publish in scholarly journals, 


and seldom obtain research grants. 
Clearly, this academic hierarchy in 
- the United States works against a 
unified community. 

Other. countries have aie devel- 
oped hierarchial systems in recent 
years as higher education- has -ex- 
panded and the traditional uni- 


_ versities have been unable to absorb 


the increase. In some nations, there 


-have been planned efforts to dif- 


ferentiate academic institutions by 
function. In others, previously non- 
university post-secondary institu- 


12. David Riesman, “The Academic Pro- 
cession,” in D. Riesman, Constraint and 
Variety in American Education, (Garden 
City, New York: Anchor Books, 1958), 

pp. 25-65. — 

13> Howard region The Culture of a 
Community College, (New York: Praeger, 
1978), pp.’ 29-60. 


‘tions have simply been added to 


the university system. In. West Ger- 
many, some technische hochschulen 
(technical higher schools) have been 
upgraded. to university status. In 
many nations, new universities have 
been established. which. are sig- 
nificantly below established institu- 
tions in.prestige. Even in Britain, , 
where efforts have been made to 
equalize the quality: of instruction, 
Oxford and Cambridge stand above 
the Redbrick institutions ‘which in 
turn have higher prestige than the 
newer “Plateglass” universities. Sim- — 


ilar situations exist in France, Japan, 


India,.and much of Latin America. 
There is now a national and inter- 
national system of academic strat-- 
ification which has divided the 
profession and created inequalities, - 
tensions, and strains. Just as the 
metropolitan institutions in the ~in- 
dustrialized nations dominate uni- — 
versities in the Third World, and 
their professorial staffs have high 
prestige and essentially control the 
flow of knowledge, the direction of 
research, and often the curriculum, 
so too the major universities in a 


‘particular nation dominate other 


institutions within their own mi- 
lieu. While these relationships 
of inequality may be inevitable, 
they nevertheless pose serious prob- 


lems for the academic profession. 


They cannot be wished away by 
harking back to traditional values. 
Within universities, there are also 
major divisions’ of power, status, 
roles, and prestige. Traditionally, 
the full professors completely dom- 
inated universities in Europe and 


14. Michelle Patterson, “Governmental 
Policy and Equality in Higher Education: 
The Junior Collegization of the French 
University,” Social Problems 26 (December 
1976), pp. 173-183 and Raymond Boudon, 
“The French University Since 1968,” Com- 
parative Politics (October, 1977), pp..89-119. 
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Japan, and had most power in North 
America. While the reforms of the 
1960s and recent expansion has 
weakened the senior professors, the 
academic hierarchy. still exists al- 
though junior staff in general have 
more job security and-often a greater 
role .in decisionmaking. Neverthe- 


less, the internal hierarchy remains 


important in determining ‘the aca- 
demic style of the university and 
in shaping the working conditions 
of the academic profession. . 


CONCLUSION 


As student radicals used to say, 


“if you're not part of the solution, 


then you are part of the problem.” 


itself in the ambivalent situation of 
having benefitted from aspects of 
the post-war expansion in terms of 
increased salaries, greater prestige, 
and improved working conditions 
in most countries. But the pro- 
fession has, by and large, been con- 
tent to attempt, with decreasing 
success, to maintain the status quo. 
The professoriate has struggled for 
the ideal. of the traditional uni- 
versity, and there is much in this 
ideal that is worth preserving. The 
crises of the current period are, 
however, immense and probably 
preclude a maintenance 6f the status 


quo. 


The eadeni profession remains 
an important group in most societies. 
Despite accountability, bureaucracy, 
and in some nations political con- 
trols, the academic profession re- 
mains at the very heart of the uni- 
versity. If the teaching staff is un- 
qualified or demoralized, the quality 

; 


15. Guido Martinotti and Alberto Giasanti, 
“The Robed Baron: The Academic Pro- 
fession in the Italian University,” in P. G. 


_ Altbach, ed., Comparative Perspectives on 


the Academic Profession, pp. 23-42. 


+ 


‘Stéinfels, 


of instruction at a university cannot 
be high. And if academics are not 
interested in research or are not 
rewarded for the creation of new: 
knowledge, research productivity 
will inevitably be low andi scien- 
tific and technological development 
slowed. The attitudes of academics 
also matter, not only because they 
provide instruction and sometimes - 
role models for the next generation 
of society's leaders, but also be- 
cause academics contribute to the 
national debate through their writ- 
ing and occasionally through their 
participation in government.!® The 
importance of the academic pro- | 
fession is unquestionable, but it is 


: also unrecognized by many, includ- 
The academic profession has found ` 8 y y 


ing government officials and ever. 
some university administrators, in 
the current stress on accountability 


and the balancing of budgets. It is 


even more surprising that there has 
been very little research concerning 
the academic profession, either com- 
paratively or in specific countries. 
The professoriate -has not done’ 
much to create solutions. to the 
manifest problems’ of the univer-. 
sities. Professors were willing to 


accept thee funds that were pro- 


vided and did not worry much about 


the unanticipated consequences of 


this largesse or expansion generally. 
And when reforms were proposed, 
the academics by and large took a 
negative stance: and offered few 
creative alternatives. The prob- 
lem, therefore, is not simply one of 
external impact on higher educa- 
tion but it is in part a result of 
ostrich-like behavior by the pro- 
fession. ` | 

This article has been an exercise 
in comparative consciousness rais- 


16. For an example of the key role of 
academics in American politics, see Peter 
The Neo-Conservatives, (New 
York: Simon and Schuster, 1979). 
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ing. It has pointed out, in com- 
parative context, some of the key 


elements of the crisis of the pro- ` 


fessoriate. While there are many 
differences among university sys- 
„tems, it is useful to reflect on thé 
- problems which face the academic 


profession. The crisis is worldwide, ` 


x 
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and because of the similar chal- : 


lenges—of expansion, fiscal’ con- 


straints, public criticism, curricular ` 


malaise, and a declining sense of *. 


professionalism—it is 
worthwhile to think in comparative 


certainly ` 


terms about the problems of the 


professoriate in a period of crisis. 


y 
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Dialectic Aspects of Recent. Change in Academe 
By LOGAN WILSON 
. > } r i 
moo ABSTRACT: Viewed in řetrospect; recent changes in 


academe have not all been upward and onward. Divergent 
forces in a democratic society with a pluralistic culture gen- 
erate conflicting pressures on.the academic profession, as 
' may be witnessed in the dialectic interplay of continuity and 
change, autonomy and heteronomy, meritocracy and egali- 
tarianism.: Internal accommodation to these dualities has 
necessarily entailed trade-offs, and losses ‘as well as gains. 
+ ,Compromises intended to mollify adversaries during the 
Oe gd turbulent 1960s and early 1970s have resulted in later dif- 
‘ficulties for the profession, with the implication that to avoid 
future repetition of past mistakes, academe must calculate 
more realistically the probable outcomes of alternate courses 
of action and reaction. ` 
' F i \ 
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-IGHER education’s spectacular 
growth in the United States 
during recent decades has been 
widely noted. Just a few years ago, 
junior colleges were being estab- 
lished at a rate of about one a week, 


‘ most four-year: public institutions. 


were metamorphosing into univer- 
sities, and many universities were ex- 
panding their enrollments and multi- 


_-plying their programs. Public demand - 


for more teaching, research, and other 
services appeared to be’ unlimited. 
There was also a rapid rise in public 
support; between 1949 and 1975 the 
number of American colleges and 
universities almost doubled, reach- 
ing a total: of more than 3,000,; 
with doctorate-granting -institutions 


-growing in number from 90 to’ more 


than 400. 

. As members of the academic pro- 
fession are acutely aware, the boom 
has ended. Higher education now 


finds itself in a steady state at best, 


with prospect of decline ahead. Un- 


.. realistic expectations followed by 


unrealized outcomes have resulted 
in public disenchantment, econọmic 
inflation coupled with recession 
has constricted finances, student 
enrollments ‘have leveled off and 
are certain to dwindle further, so 
that academics now confront the 
tightest job market they have ex- 
perienced in several decades. | 

Elsewhere I have delineated what 
“still picture” 
of the state of affairs in the academic 
profession circa the year 1942. 
Another book of mine, published in 
1979, gives a moving picture of con- 
tinuity and change in the academic 
profession between the early 1940s 
and the late 1970s.! In evaluating 


1. See The Academic Man: A Study in the 


| Sociology of a Profession, (New York: Oxford 


University Press, 1942) and American Aca- 
demics:. Then and Now (New York: Oxo 
AM VERSIY Press, oe i 


the wide-ranging data brought to- 
gether for my 1979 volume, I would 
have been pleased ifall the evidence 
had pointed unmistakably to upward 
as well as onward movement. On the 


one hand, there was no question 


about the vast extension of advanced . 
educational opportunity. American 
higher education had ceased being 


a predominantly elitist enterprise. 


High-level activity in scholarship 
and science was no longer confined 
to'a few universities in just three 
geographic regions, but had become 
nationwide. Academics had steadily 
advanced knowledge, and their pro- 
fession had attained a more im- 
portant role in the larger society. 
In short, there were many mcieators 
of progress. 

- On the other hand, one could per- ~ 


ceive losses as well as gains. Benefits 


obviously entailed costs, with the 
implication that social change in 
academe, ‘as elsewhere, seems at 
times to demonstrate Newton's third 


‘law to the effect that for every 


action there is an equal and opposite 
reaction. Many of the economic and 
social forces brought to bear on the 
academic profession have resulted 
in trade-offs among objectives, often 
without much weighing of losses 
alongside gains. Academic profes- 
sionals are thus caught between. | 
contrary pressures. to which they” 
must somehow accommodate their 
actions. The purpose here will be 
to single out three aspects of this 
dialectic in recent developments. . 
Granted, this approach does not en- ° 
compass and explain every develop- 
ment-of late in academe, but it may 
account for some current difficulties 


‘and suggest ways of minimizing’ 


future conflict or chaos. š 


CONTINUITY AND ANCE 


To. survive and sadare, educa- - 
tional institutions like other- social ` 
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- organisms must retain a distinctive 


identity lest they disappear or be- 
come transformed into something 
else. To maintain viability in altered 


environments, they also must avoid ° 


ossification and adapt themselves 
to change. Since continuity and 
change involve antipodal pressures 
on academe, however, historic de- 
velopment has from time to time 
been fraught with controversy and 
conflict, and particularly so in the 


recent period of rapid change: 


With regard to continuity, one 


-should begin by noting that the 


university as a social institution 
has shown remarkable longevity and 
that academics belong to one of the 
oldest professions. Some academic 
forms stem from the Middle Ages, 
and significant parts of the cultural 
heritage transmitted by academe 
go back even further. This persist- 


ence gives rise to the familiar 


criticism that academe is unduly 


‘tradition-bound. Traditionalists re- 


spond with the assertion that up- 
holding continuity is an important 
function of the university, and that 
it not only accounts in part for in- 
stitutional endurance but also per- 
forms a very useful societal service 
in eras of general uncertainty and 
instability. 

A second thing to note about the 
university is that it evolved as a 
social enclave to insulate its mem- 
bers from outside intrusions that 
impair freedom of teaching and 


inquiry. Despite federal.and other. 


efforts to reshape the academic labor 
market, for example, academics get 
and hold or lose their jobs in ways 
significantly different from those of 
government, business, and industry. 


_ Professors do not hold office at the 


pleasure of voters, their individual 
securities and rewards are not tied to 
anything resembling the Neilson 
rating system used in commercial 
television, and they, rather than their 


\ 


employing agencies, still mainly 
determine the nature of their daily 
tasks. Few other workers in con- 


` temporary sociéty have such latitude. 


Regardless of its insulation, the 
‘academic profession is not isolated 
from the surrounding society. In our 
era it has become more and more af- 
fected by outside affairs. It no longer 
has as much control over its student 
clientele or its own membership. 
‘The higher learning itself has ‘in- 
creasingly been thrust into a role of ` 
social engineering or reform as the 
public looks to institutions of higher 
education for solutions to vexing 
problems. Not only what will be 
taught to whom, but also the pur- 
poses and kinds of' research to be 


„pursued are being more heavily 


~~ 


influenced by external pressures. 
Such perturbations are inevitably 
attended by some controversy and 
conflict. Advocates of continuity and 
of éhange become disputants -and - 
engage as adversaries pitted against 
one another regarding university 


purposes and the allocation of 


resources that are inherently limited. 
During the 1960s and early 1970s, 
the.cleavages often led to disruption 
and sometimes even to violence. 

A basic problem for many in-. 
stitutions has been the maintenance 
of 4 moving equilibrium. Some of - 
them have erred by being overly 
responsive to pressures. New courses 
and programs have been added 
cumulatively, those already in place 
seldom dropped, with the conse- 
quence that educational resources 
have been thinly spread or dis- 
sipated. On some campuses during 
the 1960s and 1970s, a.fetish was 
made of change for its own sake, and 
whatever was traditional became 
discredited. All across the country, 
the “university syndrome” spread 
and instead of attempting to better 
themselves to become first-rate col- 
leges, many four-year’ institutions 
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‘compromised the quality of their 
endeavor by opting to become what 
in effect were second- or even third- 
rate universities. The ‘period wit- 
nessed various: other trade-offs that 
later. reflected deterioration rather 
than improvement. l 

By contrast, numerous institutions, 
particularly in the private sector, 
merged or disappeared because of 
failure to adjust to changed cir- 
cumstances. Some were too small 
and could not cope because they 


fell below eritical size factors re- 


quired for efficient operations. Others 
became anachronisms serving out- 


moded purposes or catering to dis- 


Still others 
faulted for 


appearing clienteles. 
which could not be 


inherent defects of structure or. 


function simply could not marshal 
the resources .needed to meet 
mounting competition from their 


more heavily subsidized opposite ' 


numbers in the public sector. 

The rates, no less than the dimen- 
sions of change imposed upon in- 
stitutions of higher education by 
a shifting social order, entail com- 
plications. Impressive libraries and 
outstanding faculties are seldom if 
ever put quickly into place, and 
institutional newcomers to academe 


- normally require a considerable’ 


` period of time to reach high levels 
of performance. Unlike many com- 
mercial enterprises that quickly 
expand or contract operations to fit 
altered market conditions, small and 


large academic institutions con- 


front more intricate adjustment prob- 
lems. Campuses typically are rather 
costly and are permanent invest- 
ments; they cannot be easily con- 
verted to other uses or easily re- 
` located elsewhere. Many faculty 
members are tenured, and there are 
no assembly lines to shut down. 
Moreover, some academic programs 


t 
t 


N 


are held to be intrinsically worth- 
while, regardless of the number of - 
takers at a given time or the short- 
run payoffs. 

Even so, academics cannot escape 
their responsibility for seeing to it 
that necessary adjustments are made 
and. adequately supported. They 
cannot continue, for example, to 
glut the educational job market with 
new doctorates for whom there are. 
declining prospects of suitable em- 
ployment, and they cannot continue 
to insiston upholding everybody's . 
tenure. in institutions where the. 
need for academic employees is 
slumping. A stubborn unwilling- 
ness to make presently painful 
decisions can only result in greater 
future pains. 


AUTONOMY AND HETERONOMY 


Academics have always valued 
autonomy for their profession and for 
their institutions, and have consis- 
tently viewed it as a corollary for 
freedom of teaching and research. 


‘Despite the decline of autonomy 


and the rise of heteronomy, there is 
still a professorial nostalgia in most 
universities for what might be called 
a club-like scheme of governance. 
The conventional rhetoric of aca- 
deme even refers to the president as 
being primus inter pares, and a good 
many professors regard nonacademic 
administrators as being either ancil- 
laries or. supernumeraries. 

For more than three decades, 
however, academics have become 
progressively detached from direct 
involvement in the conduct of some 
institutional affairs. In 1942, there 


‘was an average of one administrative 


officer for every six teachers, in both 
small colleges and large universities. . 
By 1977, there were in private in- 

stitutions 35.7 administrators for 


H , 
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every 100 faculty members, and in 


public institutions, 19 per 100.? It is 
thus obvious that insofar.as internal 
conduct of the entire campus enter- 
prise is concerned, the academic 
profession has experienced reduced 
autonomy. | 
University administration and gov- 


ermnance, nonetheless, exhibit some 


rather curious anomalies and con- 
tradictions. Egalitarianism and elitism 
exist side by side; power moves up 
as well as down. Insisting upon in- 
dependence of action for themselvés 
as teachers „and researchers, aca- 
demics in general are reluctant to 
accord leeway to their administra- 
tive associates. Their willingness 
to hand over routine and onerous 
chores to staff specialists is fre- 
quently accompanied by an unwill- 
ingness to: trade off much faculty 
authority. In some universities, the 
same professors who complain about 
the lack of strong top leadership 
may stoutly defend governance 


schemes which make such leader- 
ship difficult if not impossible. This - 
‘tendency may help explain why be- 


tween 1968 and 1972—a period of 
turbulent change in American higher 


education ——the average term of of-. 


fice of the forty-eight presidents in 
the major universities belonging to 


the Association of American Uni- | 
_ versities dropped from six to three 


years. 


Institutional unity and coherence ` 
have also been reduced in many 


places by departmental fiefdoms 
which, as Robert Hutchins once 
remarked, spawn overspecialization, 


2. In The British Academics (Cambridge, 
MA, Harvard University Press, 1971), A. H 
Halsey and M. A. Trow have noted, by way 
of contrast, that British universities have 
relatively small administrative staffs, com- 
posed mostly of those who continue as part- 


’ time academics. 


t 


discourage faculty interest in broader 
university affairs, and are mindful 
mainly of their own expansion and 
prestige. Departments are likewise 
criticized for being the main instiga- 


‘tors of an attenuated curriculum 


that spreads resources ever more 
sparsely.’ 

It would be reassuring ifone could 
attribute the independence enjoyed 
historically by most American col- 
leges and universities to a popular 
appreciation of institutional auton- 
omy’s virtues, but it should be 
acknowledged -that this independ- 


ence to some degree reflected a 


widėspread- public indifference to 
the inner workings of higher edu- 
cation.’ At the turn of the century, 
for instance, when only four percent 
of the college age group went tó. 


college, not many Americans had 


much concern with what occurred 
inside academe. Campus independ- 
ence in institutional decisionmak- 


- ing was the rule. 


Institutional proliferation in re- 
sponse to spreading public demand, 
institutional growth ‘in size .and 
complexity, and other circumstances - 
have led to more outside pressures 
for accountability. John Millett has 
observed that academe’s reputation 
for inefficient management and the 
long-standing tendency of professors 
to discuss problems of governance 


3. In The Degradation of the Academic 
Dogma. {New -York: Basic Books, 1971}, 
Robert Nisbet contends that the proliferation 
of bureaus, institutes, and other such en- 
tities has impeded the pursuit of knowledge 
for its own sake, and has eroded faculty 
control of the university’s basic mission. 
Another sociologist and prominent intellec- 
tual, Edward Shils, has made similar ob- . 
servations about the influence on academic 
autonomy of federal involvements, 

4. Logan Wilson, Shaping American Higher 
Education (Washington: American Counc:l 
on Education, 1972), pp. 45-55. 
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to the exclusion of those pertaining 
to management (especially cost ac- 
counting aspects) may explain in part 
the growing cadre on many cam- 


puses of nonacademic, managerial | 


types to fill gaps resulting from 
indifference or neglect on.the part 
of the academic profession itself. 
The recent evidence with regard 
to faculty control of university 
affairs, however, is mixed. In major 
institutions there is clearly -less 
trustee and presidential authori- 
tarianism, and internal decision- 
making is moré broadly dispersed; in 
-= some of these same places, none- 
theless, students and alumni now 
share in processes of governance that 
-were formerly sole prerogatives of 
the faculty. . 
. Concurrenty:. there has been a 
fairly ‘steady shift in the loci of 


decision-making away from the cam- ` 


pus to other agencies. Ever since 


World War II, statewide commis- ` 


. sions or coordinating boards; com- 

prised mostly of gubernatorially ap- 
pointed lay persons assisted by their 
own staffs, have increased in number 
to the extent that almost all states 
now have them: These agencies 
have negative as' well as positive 
. reasons for existing. In some states 
a wasteful duplication of programs 
among public institutions, indiffer- 
ence to a sensible division of- in- 
stitutional labor, dysfunctional rival- 
ries, and seemingly limitless am- 
. bitions to expand all pointed to the 
‘need for a central coordinating body. 
Positively viewed, there was also a 
desire to allocate public funds more 
equitably. and effectively, and to 
„insulate the legislature from the 
pressures of lobbying groups whose 
prime interests were not necessarily 
the best interests of the state’ as a 
whole. Whatever the pros and cons 
for these agencies, the effect has 
been to augment bureaucratic con- 
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trol from the state capital’ and to 
reduce the autonomy of local in- ' 
stitutions and their academic staffs. 
Moreover, in a growing number of 
states public funds now assist the 


private sector of higher education 


and such aid is usually given with 
strings attached. | 
It is also important to sonidan the 
vastly enlarged role in the past three 
decades of federal government in the 
support, direction, and control of the; 
nation’s colleges and universities. In 
1942, the federal role was very minor 
and indirect. By the late 1970s/ the 


Congress was appropriating around 


ten billion dollars a year for higher 
education, with institutions involved 
in almost four hundred federal 
programs, and operating in’ con- 
formity with’ rules, regulations, 
guidelines, and audit requirements 
emanating from several dozen con- ` 


_ gressional committees and approxi- 


mately fifty executive agencies. Few 
such programs were intended directly 
to help support colleges and uni- 
versities as such, but they all en- 
tailed involvements with central 
government. 

Notwithstanding the numerous 
mutual benefits of these inter- 
relations, one cost has been re- 
duced institutional. autonomy and 
further politicization of the process 
of educational decisionmaking. By 
the mid 1970s, spokesmen for lead- 
ing universities were beginning to 
complain loudly about, what one of 
them called “outrageous federal 
intrusion” on-academic seli-govern- 
ance. It is unrealistic, of course, 
to expect drastic deregulation and 
the withdrawal of bureaucratic sur- 
veillance as a response to academic 
protests; perhaps the most that can 
be anticipated is more reasonable 
modes of accountability for the ex- 
penditure of what are, after all, 
public funds. 
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In the United States and many 
other nations, the trend is one of 
increased governmental: entwine- 
ment in both the finance and control 
of educational institutions. Although 


the recently authorized federal De-- 


partment of Education is being 
heralded by many individuals in the 
public school sector as a prospect 
for increased funding of the nation’s 
schools, numerous educators in col- 
leges and universities foresee, in a 
tightened national economy, mainly 
the likelihood of more federal 
centralization and control. 


MERITOCRACY AND 
EGALITARIANISM 


Since Jeffersonian and Jacksonian 
‘concepts of American democracy 
~ are still not fully reconciled, there 
is a persisting conflict between merit 
and equality as social values. Most 
Americans are nominally in accord 
with a work ethic which appraises 
job performance and distributes 
rewards according to the. merit prin- 
ciple of worth. This implies open 
competition. There is also, however, 
a-strong belief that all.individuals 


should be treated as equals—at the. 


polls, in law courts, in access to 
educational opportunity, and so on. 

As. the political pendulum swings 
between conservatism and popu- 
lism, the academic profession may 
be buffeted from opposite sides by 
the forces of meritocracy and of 
egalitarianism. Pursuit of higher 
_learning has long béen ‘essentially 
meritocratic intellectually and, to 
some extent, elitist socially. For 
many years, to be sure, academics 
have been responsible for sifting 
and sorting a widening. array of 
human talent, but more recently 
they have been pressured not only to 
enhance the qualifications of the 
more ‘capable, but also to improve 
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the life chances of many who were 


formerly excluded. 
The momentum of such pressures 


is indicated by the fact that shortly 
after 1956 the proportion of high 


school graduates going on to college 


rose from 32 to 53 percent. Although 
these larger numbers included more 
bright students, they also included 
more at the other end of the ability 
spectrum, Between 1963 and 1977, 
CEEB verbal scores dropped from 


-478 to 429 and mathematical aver- 


ages from 502 to 470. Some institu- 
tions were getting applicants who 
could read, write, and calculate at 
about an eighth grade level. Soon 
thereafter, campuses upholding for- 
mer standards of selectivity came . 
under fire as being “elitist,” and the 
nationally standardized tests them- 
selves were lambasted as being un- 
fair to the economically and cul- 
turally deprived. Many egalitarians 
felt that the “qualifiable’” as well as 
the “qualified” should be freely ad- 
mitted almost everywhere and, if . 
necessary, given remedial courses, 
intensive tutoring, and other spe- 
cial preferment to encourage equality ` 
of outcomes alongside equality of 
opportunity. 

As evidenced by abandoning re- 
quired courses, making the curricu- 
lum more “relevant” to student 
wishes, giving passing marks to vir- 
tually all students, and swelling the 
proportions of “honor. graduates” 
each year, many institutions ob- 
viously relaxed their standards and 


‘relinquished certain sifting and 


sorting functions. Certification was 
incréasingly bestowed by academic 
largesse rather than earned by 
students, and an egalitarian zeal for 
protecting the inept overrode con- 
cem for safeguarding against the 
damaging later consequences af 
ineptitude. 

As might have been expected, 
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feie has been a reaction. Graduate 
and professional schools became 
distrustful of the reliability of under- 
: graduate grade records, and em- 
ployers began to make outcries about 
being misled regarding: individual 


capabilities. Many institutional of- 


fenders realized that their intent to 
further general uplift had inad- 
vertently made them party to what 
was in outcome a benevolent fraud. 
Of late, colleges and universities, 
not to mention the public schools, 
_ are under growing pressures to move 
“back to the basics,” require every- 
body to measure up in order to move 
ahead and, in general, to merit the 
various credentials handed out by 
educational institutions. 

Within the academic profession it- 
self, it is‘ interesting to’ note the 
counter pressures of meritocracy and 
_ egalitarianism. Their institutions long 
enjoyed almost complete independ- 
ence in their employment policies 
and practices, with academics deter- 
mining criteria for membership in 
the profession. They recruited white 
males in the main, and of certain 


` preferred scholarly ‘and social back- ` 


grounds. Few of them gave thought 
. to the scant numbers of women and 
blacks or other ethnic minorities 
in their midst, much less acknowl- 
edging that there might be a “prob- 
lem” in this respect. Public ad- 
- vertising of job openings was un- 
heard .of and direct application for 
posts was infra dig. 

Now, of course, much of this pas 
. changed. Some forms of discrimina- 
_ tory judgment once considered ac- 
céptable' and proper have /become 
unacceptable and even illegal. Even 
though the current supply of job 
seekers vastly exceeds the demand 
in academe, filling vacancies is in 
. some ways a more complicated task 
. than it once was. Colleges and 
universities are no longer permitted 
to search out and recruit “gentle- 


men as well scholars”; the demo- 
graphic representativeness of: re- . 
cruits also must be taken into ac- 
count. l 

In 1965 a federal executive, order 
banned discrimination based on 
race, religion, color, or national 
origin, and a later executive order 
taking effect in 1968 barred sex 
discrimination—even more recently, 
age discrimination was forbidden. 
Various federal guidelines have 
been issued to let the academic 
profession know how its member- 
ship should be constituted, and 
many institutions have protested | 
what some regard as “quotas” foisted 
upon them. The federal bureaucracy 
has insisted, nonetheless,. that all 
of them must engage in “affirmative 
action” toward conformity with edicts. 


_As aconsequence, lawsuits having to 


do with discrimination and “reverse 
discrimination” have multiplied, 


with judges and federal officials 


rather than professors.and adminis- 
trators deciding outcomes. 
Inside academe, a further instance 


of collision between ideologies of- 


merit and of equality is evidenced 
by increased numbers of academic 
employees forgoing individualistic 
professionalism and opting for trade 
unionism and collective bargaining. 
Following union successes in or- 
ganizing public school teachers for 
more aggressive bargaining, union- 
ism began to spread more rapidly 
on the higher education level, 
particularly in some metropolitan. 
areas of the northern and eastern 
part of the country. By May 31, 
1977, there were bargaining agents 
on 544 campuses. Although press 
coverage might have left the im- 
pression ‘that unionization was a 
tidal wave, the fact of the matter is 
that only 17.8 percent of the nation’s 
3,055 institutions were unionized, 
and with junior colleges excluded 
from the count, only 10.8 percent. 


~. 
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DIALECTICAL CHANGE IN ACADEME 


It is ‘significant also that few of the 
faculties of major universities had 
chosen collective bargaining, and 
none of those in the Association of 
American Universities had made 
that choice. 

‘Whether unionization will grow, 
level off, or recede in the years 
immediately ahead is as yet uncer- 
tain. Whatever the outcome, on 


many campuses it has already had ef- 


fects on the academic’s status as 
an employee, as a professional, and 
as a longtime partner in collegial 
governance. In the. ever more in- 
tensified scramble of organized self- 


interest groups for larger pieces of 
it is understandable 


the total “pie,” 
why many academies may feel that 
they face a Hobson’s choice. Many 


others among them, nonetheless, are - 


unwilling to barter away what they 
deem to be their intellectual birth- 
right as professionals for a mess of 
pottage as trade unionists. 

Despite the ascendancy of egali- 
tarianism, society still places a high 
premium on many kinds of excel- 
lence in individual accomplishment. 
Outstanding academics may not get 
very much popular acclaim, but in- 
side the realm of scholarship and sci- 
ence the merit principle largely 
determines the distribution of recog- 
nition and reward, with the most 
prestigious kudos going to the high- 
est achievers. Commenting on the 
matter of election to membership 
in the National Academy of Sci- 
ences, for example, its president 
had this to say in a recent an- 


nual report: 


The external world views ‘us with a 
cocked eyebrow. Egalitarianism and 
populism are in the flood. There are 
those who would urge upon us public 
nomination of candidates for member- 
ship in the. Academy. . There are 

. those who would have the mem- 
bership of the Academy reflect the pro- 
portion of various groups within the 
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n by states, by sex, by ethnic 
groups. And there are those who con- 
sider the Academy to be an elitist 
relic of the past. 


Perhaps so. .. . But the hallmark of 


the Academy must continue to be ex- 


cellence in all things and we must, 
above all else, retain our single criterion 
for election. 


Movement of the academie mar- 
ketplace into a steady state un- 
doubtedly implies a reduced de- 
mand for persons of mediocre or 
lesser capability, but not by the same 
token in my judgment a declining 
need for those exceptional individuals 
who contribute substantially to the 
advancement of knowledge. In a 
time of adversity there is likely to 
be, on the contrary, a greater need 


than in a time of prosperity for - 
creativity in the intellectual sphere. | 


With a lessened need to allocate 
major resources to plant and staff 
expansion, moreover, academe now 
has an opportunity to renew its 
emphasis on excellence. 


CONCLUSION 


As John B. Bury and other his- 
torians have pointed out, progress is 
an important idea but one that is not 
always demonstrable in the whole 
course of human events. Benefits 
usually entail costs, and forces 
moving in one direction may be off- 
set by counter forces moving in an- 
other. Some objectives are achieved 


only, at the expense of trading off- 


others. In: complicated situations 
there may be no consensus about 


_ priorities for organized effort; and 


the means to attain agreed-upon 
ends are more often than not scarce 
and hence not commensurate with 
all the ends sought.  . 

Although academe was traditionally 
guided mostly -by internal con- 
sensus, the profession's membership 
has become more heterogeneous 
and its values more divergent. Out- 
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side-influences are also more varied 
and some of them more potent than 
in the past. Since there is no single 
yardstick for measuring overall social 


progress, whether recent changes 


represent a desirable democratization 
-or an undesirable subversion of the 
higher learning is at least in part 
an ideological issue. 

However disturbing current, in- 
 Gertitudes may be to.some academics, 
others will doubtless conclude that 


the pivotal role of their’ profession 
for-intellectual leadship can become 
more rather than less important. as 
society gropes for answers to very dif- 
ficult questions. Indeed, this may be 
one reason that most academics find 


. Many satisfactions in their occupa- 


tion, and may account for the fact 
that, if starting anew, the majority 


_of them would again choose the 


academic profession and their same: 
fields of specialization. 


_ ANNALS, AAPSS,.448, March 1980 
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TODAY an interesting paradox 
challenges higher education. 

On the one hand there has been, is, 
and will continue to be a knowledge 
explosion. In the field of language 
and literature alone, disciplines 
‘ which are expanding at a slower rate 
than are the sciences, the number 
of journals has escalated from some 
54 to 215 within the last ten years. 
A teacher facing a graduate class 
-in the study of Alexander Pope, for 
example, can list a selected bibli- 
ography of 915 books and articles 
about the writings of that poet, 
and they are continuing to appear 
at the rate of 50 per year. Further- 
more, even with a constant or 
slightly diminished number of aca- 
demics over the next two decades, 
- the volume output is rightfully pre- 
' dicted: to accelerate. Publishing 


faculty increase, not decrease, their . 


productivity rate with age.! In addi- 
tion, it will be the productive faculty 
who will acquire and maintain 
‘college and university positions in 
an increasingly competitive job 
market. Furthermore, new entrants 
can be expected to produce at 


accelerated rates in their efforts ’ 


to secure their future in the or- 
ganization, effects already seen in 
the 1977 Ladd and Lipset survey. 

= On the other hand, there is little 
room for new scholars in academe, 
despite increased knowledge pro- 


” 1. See Fritz Machlup, The Production and 
' Distribution of Knowledge in the United 
States (Princeton, NJ: Princeton University 
Press, 1962); Philip Handler, “Basic Research 
in the United States.” Science (May 1979}, pp. 
474-479; Paul D, Allison and John A. 
Stewart, “Productivity Differences Among 
Scientists; Evidence for Accumulative Ad- 
vantage,” American Sociological Review 
(August 1974), pp. 596-606; Robert T. 
Blackburn, Charles E. Behymer, and David E. 
Hall, “Research Note: Correlates of Faculty 
Publications,” Sociology of Education (April 
1978), pp. 132-141. 
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duction. While there would seem 
to be no cause for alarm about the 
future production of knowledge, 
some harbor fears about the 1980s 
and 1990s, and for good reasons. 
That is what produces the paradox. - 


Those who have expressed concerns 


are not questioning the quantity of 
current work nor are they denigrat- 
ing its.quality. Rather they worry 
about other matters, most of which 
have to do with the inability. of 
new scholars—recently graduated 
Ph.D.s—to acquire faculty positions. 
For example, the Carnegie Coun- 
cil believes that if there were to 
be a double. decade of almost no 
new appointments, that is, a loss 
of a-generation of potentially able 
faculty, then higher education’s 


‘vitality would suffer appreciably. 


Raising the retirement age to 70 
in 1982 has some observers worried 
that colleges and universities will 
become geriatric wards, knowledge 
production will stop, and teaching 
will become a travesty—contrary to 
existing. evidence. The Carnegie 
Council also expresses concern about 
the nation’s prestige should: the 
influx of new faculty be halted.? 
This parochial concern carries little 


weight once it is recognized that - 


the academic labor market is in a 
similarly depressed state in other - 
developed countries. Even if it were 


-not, the problems needing `solu- 
' tion—peace, health, and energy, to 


name but three—no ‘more have 
national. boundaries than. does 
knowledge. 

.The position taken here is not 
unconcerned with institutional vital- 
ity, prestige, and the. careers of 


2. Roy Radner and Charlotte V. Kuh, Pre- ' 
serving a Lost Generation: Policies to Assure . 
a Steady Flow of Young Scholars Until the 
Year 2000 (Berkeley: Carnegie Council on 
Policy Studies in Higher Education, 1978), 
pp. 1l and 13. 
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young scholars. There .are good 
reasons for their need. For example, 
were there an appreciable hiatus 
in the “normal” inflow of young 
professors into colleges and uni- 
versities,. leadership crises could 
arise a generation from now. An 
even more, or at least equally, 
serious consequence of a lack of new 
talent would be the erosion and dis- 
¡mantling of many extraordinarily 
fine. scholarly units. Graduate de- 
partments are the training place and 
proving grounds for new scholars. 
For these units to function ef- 
fectively; they must be preparing 
Ph.D. students. A first-rate pro- 
ductive department is a combination 
of talented students and. faculty. 
When a unit is closed down, it 
cannot be created again over night— 
say 20 years from now when the 
need for faculty will rapidly accel- 


erate as the current chairholders | 


retire in mass numbers. Maintain- 
ing units is a critical offshoot of the 
need for new scholars as knowledge 
producers.® 

In addition to these important 


` concerns, there is the danger to all 


mankind if the production of new 
knowledge is seriously interrupted. 
That potential hiatus is the principal 


argument for new scholars adduced - 


here. Speaking as director of the 


National Science Foundation (NSF), . 


Richard Atkinson addressed this 
issue when he referred to the “new, 
young professors who must, of 
course, pick up the torch if we are 
to maintain a strong basic research 
capability in our universities.”* De 


3. See Robert T. Blackburn, “Part-Time 
Faculty and the Production: of Knowledge,” 
in David W. Leslie, ed., Employing Part- 
Time Faculty, New Directions for Institu- 
tional Research (1978), pp. 99-111. 

4, Richard C. Atkinson, “The Threat to 


Scientific Research,” The Chronicle of Higher - 
ERGON (March 1977), p. 40. 
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Solla Price believes growth has 
already stopped, and not just be- 
cause his own department is being 
phased out at Yale. When speaking 
of the monies needed for research 
as an investment, he saw the urgency: 
“the only chance we have to train 
people in new knowledge and tech- 


niques, at present unforeseen, but 


needed in the future, to increase 
and even to preserve our quality 
of life.”>.A distinguished panel 
of the National Research Committee 
has just released its report and 
states. that “our analysis of the 
process by which first-class research 
is produced in universities leads 
us to conclude that an interruption 
in the flow of new faculty hires 
over a period of years may seriously . 
impair the vigor and effectiveness 
of the academic-research enterprise. 

Given the key role of the university 
as a producer of basic research for 
the entire U.S. research-and-de- 
velopment system, we conclude that 
federal action to offset the threat 
to academic research effectiveness 
is warranted,” ® 


THE GROWTH OF KNOWLEDGE: 
THE HISTORICAL RECORD 


When asking the question about 
how knowledge has grown, one 
naturally turns to the historians. 
An answer is not found there, how- 


_ ever. Those who study knowledge 


raise questions about its validity — 
as philosophers do; or about. its 
structure and organization—as soci- 


ologists do; but not about its crea- . 


5, As quoted by John Walsh, “Historian ‘of 
Science States Case for Catching up on Basic 
Research,” Science (March 1978), pp. 1188- 
1190. 

6. Jack Magarrell, “Panel Says Govern- 
ment Should Help Universities Hire Young 


Scientists,” Chronicle of Higher Education, 
vol. 19, no. 9, (29 October, 1979), pp. 1 and 10. 
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tion. As an economist, Machlup 
examined costs and benefits of 
knowledge ‘production. A few have 
chronicled the growth of a dis- 
cipline: However, the evidence 
sought—what are the necessary. 
conditions for the healthy develop- 
ment of a discipline?—has not 
- been assembled as yet by anyone.’ 
= Nonetheless, some observations 
- are helpful. The first professional 


.. . associations formed for the specific 


‘purpose of advancement of knowl- 
edge (The Royal Society in London 
-in 1662, for example, and even earlier 


in Naples in 1560) brought to-. 


gether amateurs, not professionals, 
frequently people of means, but not 
college professors. It was not until 
the 19th century and the: develop- 
ment of the German university that 


research and scholarship became a- 


significant academic function. It was 
at the newly founded Johns: Hop- 
kins University, the University of 
Chicago, and ‘a scattering of other 
places— Michigan and later at Har- 


vard—that faculty in this country 


were -hired to produce knowledge. 


Disciplines formed sub-parts— spe- 
cialties—and splits occurred lead- 
. ing to new disciplines, new jour- 
© nals, néw associations, 
knowledge. 

At the turn of the century, uni- 
versities in the U.S. changed from 
being largely transmitters of knowl- 
edge, a teaching role, to a knowl- 


edge producing role. Some people - 


and places made more salient con- 
tributions than others. For example, 
. Deutch, Platt, and Senghaas have 
shown that the major discoveries in. 
the social sciences have occurred in 


7. Fritz Machlup, The Production of Knowl- 
edge; Mary O. Fumer, Advocacy „and Ob- 
jectivity, A Crisis in the Professionalization 
of American Social Science, 1865-1905 


(Lexington: University of Kentucky Press! 


1975). 


and new . 
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a relatively few places i in the world. 
The findings suggest thata profitable 
way to proceéd is to analyze the . 
personal. and organization variables 
related to significant knowledge 
production.’ | 


THE NECESSARY CONDITIONS 
' FOR CREATIVE PRODUCTION 


“ k 

Pelz and Andrews provide a model . 
for treating the essential ingredients | 
for solving problems. In particular, 
Pelz combines personal and or- 
ganizational variables into a con- 
struct he calls “creative tension,” 
an amalgam of psychological and 
organizational attributes needed for 
the production of new knowledge.’ 
Personal dimensions 

Persona] attributes include innate 
talent and acquired skills. There is 
no shortage or problem here. There 
is a sufficient supply of bright 
people desiring an academic career 
and good places in which they can 
learn. There are, however, a couple 
of debatable points which affect the 
argument. One of these is the rela- 
tionship between age and.creative 


productivity; the other has to do 
with psychological characteristics— _ 


‘drive, competitiveness, challenge. 


As for the latter, while the evi- 
dence is not conclusive, it does 


8. Karl W. Deutsch, John Platt and Dieter 
Senghaas, “Conditions Favoring Major Ad- 
vances in Social Science,” Science (Febru- 


‘ary 1971), pp. 450-459. Their paper was 


debated in the Letters section of Science. 
Perhaps some breakthroughs are on the 
horizon. A new scholarly quarterly, Knowl- 
edge: Creation, Diffusion, Utilization, began 
publiċation in September 1979. . 

9. Donald C. Pelz and Frank M. Andrews, 
Scientists in Organizations (New York: 
Wiley (revised) 1976); Donald C. Pelz, 
“Creative Tensions in the Research and 
Development Climate,” Science (July 1967), 
pp. 160-165. 
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appear that duoi and eoe to 


succeed “are: positively yelated to 
scholarly productivity, but just how 
has not been established. As for 
age, productivity rates vary, over 
time, most frequently in a saddle 


„Shape curve; that is, an early rise, a 
"fall, another rise, and then a fall, 


although there is variation from dis- . 


cipline to discipline. When the issue 
is a scholar’s most significant rather 
than total contribution—that is, how 
old he was when he made his most 
important discovery—the evidence 
is less clear and the debate more 
intense. There are disciplinary dif- 
ferences. For example, mathema- 
ticians tend to be’ younger than 
historians when their most noted 
work is accomplished. In general, 


though, by itself an aging pro~ 


fessoriate is not-.critical to the 
development of a discipline, a point 
which is elaborated below. | 

Other personal attributes which 
correlate with both the rate of 
production and total careér produc- 


tion include the faculty members © 


preference for a higher research/ 
teaching balance than less pro- 
ductive colleagues have, the fre- 
quency of communication with col- 
leagues at other colleges and uni- 
the number of journals 
subscriptions held, and the degree 


to which scholarship is highly 
valued. These characteristics and ` 


practices seem to persist over a 
period of time. Even though interest 
in research wanes a bit in later years, 
productivity only falls slightly.’ 


Structurallorganization dimensions 


Despite the unquestioned individ- 


‘ualistic nature of a new insight, 


knowledge production is very much . 


10. Blackburn, Behymer, and Hall, °Re- 


- search Note.” 


that is, 
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a a E E An idea needs 
to be critiqued by competent peers 
before- its truth and usefulness can 
be ascertained. According to Storer, 
there is no new knowledge until 
the sòcial act of presentation and 


response has taken place." 


The social dimension in knowl- 
edge production is more than valida- 
tion or verification. Organizational : 
factors have demonstrated relation-: 
Ships to the generation of ideas. 
The importance of an informal net- 
work of scholars, mentors at early 
career stages, homogeneity and ho- 
mology of.interests, leadership and 
structure, competition, a critical 
mass of experts, and support— 


. for example, research sabbaticals — 
‘among other variables, all correlate 


with productivity. Also, tenure, that 
is, work security so as to allow risk 
taking, and membership in a demo- 
cratically run, autonomous unit cor- 
relate with scholarly productivity, 
as does the importance one’s institu- 
tion gives to research. As Lightfield 
and Long demonstrate, place of work, 
i the social conditions for 
scholarship, is the single best pre- 


'dictor of scholarly output.” 


Two. critical, and unresolvec, 
social issues remain, however. One 


‘of these has to do with the way 


knowledge, grows and how revolu- 
tionary concepts emerge and affect 
the development of a field of knowl- 
edge. The other has to do with the 
role of disciples in the development 
of a discipline. 


ll. Norman W. Storer, The Social System 
of Science (New York: Holt, Rinehart and 
Winston, 1966). 

12. Blackburn, Behymer and Hall, “Re- 
searċh Note”; E. Timothy Lightfield, “Output 


‘and Recognition of Sociologists,” American 


Sociologist (May 1971), pp. 128-133; 
J. Scott Long, “Productivity and Academic 
Position in the Scientific Career,” American 


Sociological Remet ea 1978), pp. 
889-908. 
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_in itself but as an element‘ 


is essentially discontinuous. 
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The first is frequently labeled 
the Ortega hypothesis. A body of 
knowledge builds like an edifice, 
brick by brick, from the bottom up, 
and each stone is essential even if 
unimportant and relatively insig- 


nificant by itself. When enough - 
‘ sound 


information has been ac- 
cumulated, then and only then can 
someone create the synthesizing 


‘conceptual framework, generate a 
new theory, even a new paradigm, . 


which then rapidly. spawns new 
knowledge. This cumulative view is 
aptly expressed by Ziman: 


The invention of a mechanism for the. 


systematic. publication of fragments of 
scientific work may well be the ‘key 
event in the history of modern science. 
. . . Atypical scientific paper has never 
pretended to be more than another little 
piece in a larger jigsaw—not significant 
in a 
grander scheme. This technique, of 
soliciting many modest contributions to 
the store of human knowledge, has been 
the secret of Western science since 
the seventeenth century, for it achieves 


` a corporate, collective power that is far 


greater than any one individual can 
exert." 


This cumulative view of scientific 
growth was expressed by Newton 
in his acknowledgment to his pred- 
ecessors; he saw farther “because 


= he had stood on the shoulders of 


giants.” This view of knowledge 
production . calls for a continuous 
influx of new scholars if new 
structures are to be erected. 

The truth value of this hypothesis 


_ on how. knowledge grows ‘has been 


disputed by Glueck and Jauch and 
by Cole.and Cole. Their studies 
find that the growth of knowledge 
Key 
discoveries derive from a small 


13. J. M. Zinman, “Information, Communi- 
cation, Knowledge,” Nature (1969), pp. 
318-324. 


Jonathan R. Cole, 
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number of selected contributions. 
Advances in knowledge are more 
like quantum jumps than .they are 
the regular.and orderly accumula- 
tion of brick and mortar. Knowledge 
is to be likened to a ladder, not a 
pyramid. Rungs are separated by ` 
gaps, not a continuous surfaced 
incline. | 

Turning to the ‘le of digape: 
a regular influx of new Ph.D.s is 
needed for a second and important 
reason, irrespective of the truth 


‘value of Ortega’s hypothesis. Follow- 


ing Mannheim’s theory of genera- 
tions, Buss has argued that a steady 
supply of new recruits is essential 
for the sustenance of a productive 
unit. The middle-to-advanced-age — 
researcher's breakthrough discovery 
must be developed, tested, modified, 
and amplified. Such a researcher's 
peers are not likely candidates for 
these critical. activities; they are 


already committed to other frame- 


works, and perhaps less open to an 
alternative theory. As Hull, Tessmer, 
and Diamond have shown with re- 
gard to the acceptance of Planck’s. 
Principle, the death of his con- 
temporaries was what mattered most. 
Colleague converts were few.) 
Hence, for a new insight to attain 
recognition and bear fruit, disciples 
are needed. Disciples are in part 


14. William F. Glueck and Lawrence R. 


Jauch, “Sources. of Research Ideas Among 
Productive Scholars: 


Implications for Ad- 
ministrators,” Journal of Higher Education 
(January/February 1975), pp. 103-114; 
“Patterns of Intellectual 
Influence in Scientific Research,” Sociology 
of. Education (Fall 1970), pp. 377-403; 
Jonathan R. Cole and Stephen Cole, “The 
Ortega Hypothesis,” Science (October 1972), 
pp. 368-375. 

15. Allan R. Buss, “Psychology’s Future 
Development as Predicted from Generation 
Theory,” Human Development (1974), pp. 
453-459: David L. Hull, Peter D. Tessner, 
and Arthur M. Diamond, “Planck’s Principle,” 
Science (November 1978), pp. 717-723. 
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drawn from advanced- graduate stu- 
dents, but mostly they are the new, 
young faculty members of a de- 
partment who can be provided a sup- 
portive and secure place to work 


and to grow. 


In other words, without a regular 


_supply of new talent into an or- 


ganization, stagnation can occur in 
the production of knowledge. A 
disruption in disciplinary evolu- 
tion can ‘take place even in a stable 
unit if new scholars are not brought 
into it. The data Ben-David and 
Collins display on the origin and 
growth of the discipline of psy- 
chology provide an excellent illus- 


tration of the relation between the . 


originator, forerunner, and the dis- 
ciples, founders and followers who 
developed branches of psychology. 


Tracing the students of Wilhelm ` 
Wundt in Germany, France, Eng-. 


land and the United. States, Ben- 
David and Collins show clearly 
the sequence of generations that 
developed between Wundt, his found- 
ers, and their followers, who built 
the specialties of psychology. Had 
there been a hiatus in the op- 
portunity to mine and enrich early 


discoveries, psychology’s dévelop- . 


ment would have been aborted.?8 


- ACADEMIC OPPORTUNITIES FOR 
New PH.D.s 


While the figures on academic 
opportunities vary appreciably from 
one source to another—for example, 
NSF predicts a 7.7 percent surplus 
of life-science Ph.D.s in 1985 for all 
labor markets, not just in colleges and: 


_ universities, while the Bureau of La- 


bor Statistics forecasts a 46.9 percent 


" 16. Joseph Ben-David and Randall Collins, 
“Social Factors in the Origins of a New 


Science: The Case of Psychology,” American 


Sociological Review (August 1966), pp. 451- 
465. 


‘surplus—the studies are alike in 
their dismal prognoses.” Current 


projections of the predicted number 
of Ph.D.’s who will be graduated 
over the rest of the century forecast 
about 30,000 per year. ‘However, 
these estimates do not take labor 
force dynamics into account and 
must be treated with caution. There 
is greater certainty about how many 
new doctorate hires there will be 
from now until the year 2000. 
While different assumptions regard- 
ing retirements, student enrollments, 


‘faculty to student ratios, will raise 


or lower the estimates, the pre- 
dictions are for a peak of about 
10,000 new hires in 1980 declining 
to 5, 500 in 1985-86, rising to 10,000 
in 1989 only to fall again to an 
almost 50 year low of 3,500.in 1992. 
From then on there is a steep rise 
to nearly 16,000 in the year 2000.18 

Many variables enter the predic- 
tive equations, most of which are 
both uncertain and subject to change. 
Future Ph.D. production, percent- 
of 18 year olds who will go on to 
college, changes in faculty retire- 
ment practices with the introduction 
of new plans and incentives for | 
early retirement and the counter 


_ effect of the raised mandatory retire- 


ment age after 1982, inflation, and 


- optional or compulsory continuing 


education for some professions are 
but a few of the unpredictables 
which can affect. the number of 
available positions.for new Ph.D:s. 
Furthermore, employment’ oppor- 
tunities will vary from discipline 


17. See Gina B. Kolata, “Projecting the 
Ph.D. Labor Market: NSF and BLS Dis- 
agree,” Science (January 1976), pp. 363—365. 

18. Robert E. Klitgaard, The Decline of the 
Best? An Analysis of the Relationships Be- 
tween Declining Enrollments, Ph.D. Produc- 
tion, and. Research (Cambridge: Howard 
University, J. F. Kennedy School of Govern- 
ment, Discussion Paper Series, May 1979), 
table 2, p. 18. . 
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to discipline and by institutional.: 
-type as today’s steady state situa- 
. tion in-higher education passes into 


retrenchment and decline for the 
better part of this century. Thus 
far the data remain unaggregated. 


They need to be broken down by 


fields. 

Even with all of the hazards of 
prediction recognized, the evidence 
is nonetheless overwhelming. that 
there will be fewer opportunities 


‘tomorrow than there are today, in- 
cluding absolutely none at-all in 


some fields. A few figures are ad- 


vanced to.document this vital point. 
Then the consequences and possi-. 


ble courses of action for dealing with 
future knowledge i can be 
discussed. 

The seminal report was ‘Cartter’ s 
1965 ACE study which culminated 
in his 1976 work for the Carnegié 


“Council. The Council has supported 


`a number of studies on Ph.D. pro- 


duction and on projected institutional 
faculty needs. Their 1975-76 faculty 
survey provides much of the data— 
on age distribution for example. 

Some cautions are in order, however. 
Their 1968 and 1972 national faculty 
surveys —they were then the Carnegie 
Commission—have age data which 
do not mesh with what they and 
others now say. For example, in 1968 
median faculty age was 41, in- 


‘creasing to 43.4 in 1972,-as- ex- 


pected from the forecasts made then 


.. with respect to a tighter market. But 
their 1976 report shows a median 


19, Allan M. Cartter, “A New Look at the 
Supply of College Teachers,” Educational 
Record (Summer 1965), pp. 259-266; Allan 
M. Cartter, Ph.D.’s and the Academic Labor 
Market (New York: McGraw-Hill, 1976); 


: Dael Wolfe and Charles V. Kidd, “The Future ' 
Market for Ph.D.’s,” 


Science (August 1971), 
pp. 784-793; Charles V. Kidd, “Shifts in 


Doctorate Output: History and Output,” 


Science (February 1973), pp. 538-543. 
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age of 41.7. The 1977 Ladd and 
Lipset survey has a median of 42.3. 
Furthermore, the Ladd and Lipset 
1977 data have 33 percent of the 
faculty under 36 years of age and 
11 percent over 55 in contrast to the 
1972 figures of 23 percent and 11 
percent respectively. These figures 
indicate a trend opposite to that 
predicted and asserted to be the 
case. At the same time, a 1979 re- 
lease by the. American Council on 
Education reports that the percent 
of science and engineering faculty 
who have had Ph.D’s seven or less 
years has dropped from 43 to 24 per- 
cent in the decade from 1968 to 1978." 

Others have built. upon the Car- 


‘negie data or launched compli-_ 


mentary studies. Fernandez has con- 
structed models which show the 
general ‘ineffectiveness of early re- 
tirement in creating new positions 
and how the percent of faculty over 
50 will increase from about 25 percent 
in 1975 to 57-58 percent by 1995: 
Atelsek and Gomberg have reported 


the rapid decrease in younger faculty 


in science fields since 1968. Ochsner 
and Solomon have shown the drop in 
new history Ph.D.s in colleges and ~ 
universities from 92 percent in 1967 
to 60 percent in 1977. The corre- 
sponding figures in psychology were 
81 percent and 36 percent respec- 
tively. In Breneman’s 1975 survey, 
nearly half of the about-to-be Eng- 
lish Ph.D.s saw no possibility of 
academic employment. In another . 
study he, predicts hiring will be as. 


20. Reexamination of fundamental base 


. line data is called for. See Everett C. Ladd, 


Jr., and Seymour M. Lipset, Technical Report: 


: 1977 Survey of the American Professoriate 


(Storrs: University of Connecticut, 1978), 
Carnegie Council National Survey, 1975- 
1976, Faculty Marginals (Berkeley; Carnegie. 
Council on Policy Studies in Higher Edu- 


` cation, 1978). 
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low as 10 percent in some areas- in - 


the 1980s.7! In short, unless new 
strategies are developed, the influx 
of new scholars is going to be ex- 


‘tremely low, even nonexistent. 


SOME POSSIBLE COURSES 
OF ACTION 


Several strategies are available, 


most of which are not novel except 


in the emphasis they would receive. 
In addition, the recommended 
courses of action are. not panacéas. 
Nothing can’ change the root cause 
of the problem, that is, the age 
maldistribution of Ph.D.’s. 


Extra-university organizations 


= Orlans has chronicled the origin, 
operation, and growth of Research 
and Development centers, research 
institutes, and similar organizations 
which are in the problem-solving 
and knowledge production busi- 
ness. They continue to grow in 


21. Luis Fernandez, U.S. Faculty After the 
Boom: Demographic Projections to 2000 
(Berkeley: Camegie Council on Policy Studies 
in Higher Education, 1978); Frank J. Atelsek 
and Irene L: Gomberg, Young Doctoral 


.Faculty in Science and Engineering: Trends 


in Composition and Research Activity. 
(Washington, DC: American Council on Edu- 
cation, 1979); Nancy L. Ochsner and Lewis C. 
Solmon, “Forecasting the Labor Market for 
Highly Educated Workers,” Review of Higher 
Education (Winter 1979), pp. 34-46; David 


W. Breneman, Graduate School Adjustments , 


to the “New Depression” in Higher Education 
(Washington, DC: National Board on Gradu- 
ate Education, 1975); David W. Breneman, 
“Predicting the Response of Graduate Edu- 
cation to No Growth,” 
Progress Without Growth, Allan M. Cartter, 
ed. (San Francisco: Jossey-Bass, 1975). There 
are real hazards in predictions, as witness 
the earlier records. See also Richard B. 
Freenian and David W. Breneman, Forecast- 
ing the Ph.D. Labor Market: Pitfalls for 


- Policy (Washington, DC: April 1974). 


22. Harold Orlans, The Nonprofit Research 


Institute: Its Origin, Operation, Problems, - 


in Assessing Academic , 


size and number. On the one hand, 
the questionable ones have been — 
labeled “empty entrepreneurship” 
by Wolfe for most often they donot 


_have the material and human re- 


sources that a research university 
has. They can be expected to have 
a short half- life span. On the other - 
hand, there are now a number of 
well established, highly reputable 
centers and institutes who hire 


-young scholars and produce sound 


research. Indeed, they are direct - 
compétitors for the same research 
dollars higher education needs in 
order to miaintain its units and to 
prepare new talent. Therein lies the — 
flaw in this solution; it is a competi- 
tive rather than supportive situation. 
The possible discontinuity at the 
university training site is jeopardized 
rather than strengthened by the pro- 
liferation of extramural organizations. 


Dispersion of the research task 


About 10 percent. of U.S. aca- 
demics publish about 90 percent oz 
the journal articles, a figure Wilson 
reported some time ago and a pro- 
portion which ‘seems to have held 
despite the growth of the number of 
professors then until now, an in- 
crease of 500-700 percent.” Yet 
theoretically, all professors were 
prepared to be scholars. Further- 
more, the majority of the producers, 
most of the 10 percent, are housed in 
a few universities. Even many doc- 


and Prospects (New York: McGraw-Hill, 
1972). i 

23. Logan Wilson, The Academic Man 
(London: Oxford University Press, 1942). 
Ladd uses the figure of 25 percent as the 
proportion of faculty who are producers. 
See Everett C. Ladd, Jr., “The Work Experi- 
ence of American College Professors: Some 
Data and an Argument,” in Current Issues 
in Higher Education (Washington, DC: 1979), 
pp. 3-12. 
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toral ents Buut have a 
faculty with low publication rates; 
although they are linked through 


mentorship to professors at research 


universities. 

Why should not aher colleges and 
universities expand their production 
of knowledge. Theoretically they 
could. Realistically, however, sup- 
portive environments and key peo- 
ple cannot be easily or quickly 
developed where research has been 


+ infrequent and irregularly timed. 


Long-standing behavior patterns are 
not easily altered, despite good in- 
tentions. In many ways it is easier 
to build a completely new research 
facility than it is to convert a non- 
scholarly college or university into a 
productive one. 


Part-time, one-time arrangements 


In their concern for the inter- 
ruption of the flow of new scholars 
into university. research environ- 
ments the Carnegie Council has rec- 
ommended a “Junior Scholars Pro- 
gram. 4 It calls for 1,000 or more 


research professorships and post-: 
doctoral fellowships over five-year 


periods into the 1990's, funded by 
the government, positions which 
eventually would be converted into 
full-time academic appointments. A 
National -Research Council com- 
mittee has recommended that the 


National Science Foundation grant - 


..250 awards a year to outstanding 
faculty to pay a part of their salary for 
five years thereby freeing institutional 
funds to hire new faculty. The 20 year 
program would cost $381,000;000."5 


This plan is similar to that proposed: 


in the Report of the Committee on 
MIT Research Structure where inter- 


' 94. Radner and Kuh, Preserving a Lost 
Generation. 
25. Margarrell, “Panel Says . 
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disciplinary research units linked to 
teaching departments were proposed. 
= Blackburn had recommended fill- | 
ing vacancies with two one-half time 
academics, the other one-half to be 
administrative, operational or what- 
ever, to increase the inflow by creat- 


‘ing a kind of permanent parttime 


faculty.” His plan, however, is not 
free from undesired consequences. 
The recent growth of part-time 
faculty positions, now over 50% of 
the total faculty in two-year colleges, 
the nontenured track appointments, 
and the one year only (OYO) con- 
tracts has been phenomenal. This 
institutional practice, justified on the 
basis of enrollment and economic 
uncertainties, has already. created a 
new breed of academic nomads, a 


` distinct group of second class citi- 


zens whose scholarly and academic 
careers are not only aborted but more 
likely destroyed. They will not be- 
come knowledge producers. They 
are never in one place long enough: 


to establish a research program.?’ 


Presumably well designed part-time. 
programs could avoid such unde- 
sirable consequences. 


Business and industry relationships 


Another’ constructive solution 
would be for business and industry 
to utilize universities for solving 
their problems, in addition to, or in 
place of their own. research and 
development branch. Were industry 
to supply research grants to univer- 


-sities, more Ph.D.s could be hired, 


more knowledge produced, and the 
feared generation gap would never 
materialize. Some courting will be 


26. Blackbur, Part-Time Faculty. 

27. Robert E. Roemer and James E. Schnitz, 
“The Day Laborer of Academia: Nontenure ` 
Track Positions in Higher Education,” paper 
presented at AERA National Meeting (April 
ee 
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-needed in this strategy for business 


has rarely expressed a fondness for 
educational organizations. Nonethe- 
less, this solution could have a signif- 
icant impact on the hiring rate. It 


- does not call for new organizations 


to be formed or converted. Univer- 
sities have research capacities most 
businesses cannot possess or afford 
to build. Solutions are more likely 


to be found in academic settings. | 


This strategy minimizes costs and 
maximizes benefits. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The problem of knowledge pro- 
duction and disciplinary develop- 
ment is a real one, a serious one, and 
a debatable one. While some matters 
are known regarding the production 
of knowledge and the growth of dis- 
ciplines, ignorance and uncertain- 
ties remain. The field is in need of 
systematic investigation. 

Even with the acknowledged limi- 
tations of the various predictive 
models of new Ph.D. hires into col- 


. . leges and universities, one im- 


. portant inference is warranted. For 


the remainder of this century there 
will be more new Ph.D.s being pro- 
duced and seeking typical academic 
positions than there will be open- 
ings. Most of the proposed remedies 
build their cases on the need for 
knowledge production, a premise 
which itself is open to question. The’ 
long term disruption in knowledge ` 
production is easier to argue for. 
Furthermore, many of the proposed 
remedies are expensive and call for 
federal dollars. Consequently they 
must be considered as plans with 
little likelihood of implementation 
given today’s political realities. The 
plans which explore the establish- 
ment of university based research 
and development centers for busi- 


ness and industry, or plans which 


develop a corps of integrated part- 
time faculty with academic status, 
therefore, become worthy of serious 
attention. The maintenance of pro- 
ductive units ‘and the orderly devel- 
opment of disciplines could take 
place under either or both of these 
arrangements. j 
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Teaching, Research, and Role Theory 


By MICHAEL A. FAIA st 
ABSTRACT: The issue of publish-or-perish is essentially 
_a matter of the complementarity (or lack thereof) of teaching 
and research roles. Role complementarity is a traditional con- 
cern of social psychology, and theories of role complemen- 
tarity are applicable to the teaching-research relationship. 
_ While available evidence shows little objective incompati-. 
bility of teaching and research roles, it is possible that misper- 
ceptions of incompatibility may act as a self-fulfilling proph- 
ecy. Those concerned about incompatibility of teaching and 
research should find ways of heading off this process. Some. 
ways are suggested. ` 


Michael A. Faia‘is professor of sociology at the College of William and Mary, 
Williamsburg, Virginia. He has written extensively on the academic profession 
in such journals as Sociology of Education, Research in Higher Education, College 
English, and the Pacific Sociological Review. 
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ESPITE the fact that social in- 
teraction is an inherent part of 

the teaching-learning dialectic, any- 
body delving into the copious research 
literature on education soon dis- 
covers that the more closely a study 
focuses on teaching and learning, the 
more likely it is that the investigator 
will be a psychologist. While sociolo- 
gists develop an impressive ex- 
pertise on such topics as status 
attainment—the ways in which 
people end up in certain schools, 
jobs, or income categories—psy- 


chologists are likely to be studying: 


the process of intellectual and artis- 
tic creativity. However, psvcholo- 
gists who measure and map cogni- 
tive and affective differences among 
individuals tend to ignore questions 
about social interaction, the social 
structure of scholarly organizations 
such as universities, the ways in 
which individuals are rewarded for 
academic work, and so forth. While 
a book like Harriet Zuckerman’s 
Scientific Elite might ask whether 
Guillemin and Schally’s spiteful 
competition against one another 
stimulated their inexorable pursuit 
of a Nobel prize, it would rarely 
raise questions about the relation 
of work setting or organizational 
constraints and rewards to the proc- 
ess of spectacular cognition or ac- 
cidental discovery, although these 
are fundamental to scientific crea- 
tivity. Accordingly, this paper takes 
a body of sociological theory— 
specifically, role theory—and ap- 
plies ‘it to the teaching-learning 
process in which faculty participate 
to see if academic roles might be 
structured to enhance their contri- 
butions to teaching and discovery. 


ROLE BEHAVIOR: CONCEPTUAL 
DISTINCTIONS 


First, a few elementary definitions. 
Social roles may be defined as the 


beliefs, attitudes, and behaviors 
typically exhibited by persons oc- 
cupying given statuses In society. 


‘ Beliefs, ‘attitudes, and behaviors 


are produced and maintained by 
normative regulation—the proc- 
esses whereby members of society 
exercise social control over one 
another's role playing activities. 
Role expectations are subjectively 
held notions as to how one should 


play a`given role, but actual role 


playing may diverge sharply ‘from 
such ideals. Role fulfillment is’ 
measured by whatever convergence 
may exist between role expecta- 
tions and the actual beliefs, atti- 
tudes, and behaviors of those active 
in a given role. 

In any ‘society, but particularly 
in modern societies with their 
elaborate division of labor, any given 
individual is likely to occupy a num- 
ber of statuses, and therefore is 
expected’ to play a number of social 
roles. Thus, a person who has a 
status-role in each of several realms 
of social behavior—the kinship 
realm, the educational realm, the 
political realm, and so forth— may 
find himself making frequent transi- 
tions among such roles, and perhaps 
even trying to play some roles 
simultaneously. If, for instance, 
during a given week one occupies 
the status-roles of father, husband, 
business executive, school-board 
member, political-party activist, Army 
reserve officer, and consumer, one 
has a total of seven major roles, and 
no doubt a very active life. 

Whenever a given combination of 
roles occurs frequently among mem-. 
bers of society, it is possible to speak 


-of complementarity versus incom- 


patibility of these roles. In the above 
example, we could ask about the 
complementarity, or incompatibility, 
of the father-husband combination, 
the father-business executive com- 
bination, the church member-reserve 
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officer combination, the party acti- 
vist-consumer combination, and so 
forth. If a given individual cccupies 
a total of seven major status-roles, 
then for that individual we could 
specify 7(7 — 1)/2 = 21 instances in 


which the issue of incompatibility . 


could be raised. 

Little agreement exists among 
social scientists on how to assess 
role complementarity. Pérhaps the 
‘most common technique is merely 


to take measures of role fulfill- 


ment for a pair of social roles, 
and then to determine whether high 
fulfillment on one role tends to go 
with high fulfillment on the other. 
If the relationship turns out to be 
inverse, we conclude that the roles 
are probably incompatible. The 
major shortcoming of this approach, 
however, is that it focuses only: on 
those role combinations.that already 
exist and for which reliable and 
valid measures of fulfillment are 
available. 

Among. academies; the belief 
that political activism interferes 
with good.professorial performance 
can hardly be tested if we are to. 
believe Lipset and Ladd’s claim that 


- few professors have high levels of - 


political activism. Furthermore, a 
given instance of role incompati- 
bility is likely to have many excep- 


. tions, and. it is arguable that our 


major task should be that of ex- 
plaining how such exceptions arise. 

Incompatible roles and the con- 
flict created by them are the stuff 
of which fine literature is -made. 
Emma Bovary, Richard III, ‘and 
Humbert Humbert differ in many 
ways, but what they have in common 
_is a desperate attempt to reconcile 
` incompatible roles. More recently, 
the fascinating case of the Catholic 
- priest accused by seven witnesses 
of being a “gentleman bandi?’ has 
stimulated: tremendous curiosity, 


| and for those interested in the drama’ 
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_of incompatible roles it was a keen 


disappointment when the real bandit 
decided to reveal himself. During 
the era of Senator Joseph McCarthy, 
many American professors found 
themselves in a situation where the 
role of social critic had become 
incompatible. with the role of loyal 
citizen. 


ROLE STRAIN AND THE DYNAMICS 
OF MISPERCEPTION 


According to Secord and Back- 
man, “. . . structural features ‘of 
systems that reduce role strain are ` 
differences in the power of various 
role partners to exert sanctions, re- 
strictions on multiple position occu- 
pancy fe.g., anti-nepotism and con- 
flict-ofinterest rules] and spatial 
and temporal separation of situations 
involving conflicting role expecta- 
tions.’? Among academicians ex- 
pected to play the. roles of teacher’ 
and researcheramong others, each of 
these structural features may be ob- 
served to some extent. One's teach- 
ing constituency and research con- 


‘stituency often have different de- 


grees of power, not merely in the 
obvious sense that students typically 
cannot countervail against the de- 
mands of publish-or-perish, but in 
terms ‘of subtle social arrangements ` 
such as the practice found at many 
universities of denying junior faculty 
—-teachers not yet proven as re- 
'séarchers—any significant role in 
peer evaluation. In addition, re- 


. strictions occasionally are placed 


on simultaneous access to teaching 
and research roles; one. extreme ‘ad- 


‘vocate.of such restriciton has recom- 


mended “segregating excellent re- 
searchers.’ Finally, academicians 


1. P. F. Secord and C. W. Biman 
Social Psychology (New York: McGraw-Hill, 
1964), p. 496ff, 

-© 9. M. Kline, Why the Professor Con’ tTeach 
(New York: St. Martin’s Press, 1977), p. 252. 
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who do research only after hours or 
during the summer, ifat all, illustrate 
the third method of reducing in- 
compatibility. . 

Along with Secord and Backman’s 
“structural features,” the practice of 
“audience segregation” is another 
way of reconciling incompatible 
roles, and it has been argued that 
such roles are often reconciled by 
the simple expedient of merging 
them into a single role. The first 
option seems to be favored in 
academe, where teaching and re- 
search are often performed before 
different audiences. In summary, 


insofar as we succeed in reducing ° 


role strain, we do so largely by 
manipulating audiences—either seg- 
regating them or playing down the 
demands: of a constituency—or by 
manipulating the roles themselves 
— segregating them, separating them 
in space and time, or merging them 
into a single integrated role. In any 


"` instance where such devices are in- 


voked on a large scale, we are 
probably in the présence of per- 
ceived role incompatibility. 

. Atan intuitive level, however, one 


‘cannot help but feel that teaching 
and research roles are inherently 
more complementary than, say, the ` 


roles of priest and “gentleman 
bandit.” Great literature will never 
be written about professors in the 
throes of trying to meet demands of 
both teaching and research; little 
potential exists here for high moral 
drama. Yet, there is a substantial 
body of opinion-in academe which, 
contrary to the orthodox views of the 
presidents of major universities, 


‘holds that basic incompatibilities — 


exist between the two paramount 


-academic roles. In the main, this 


literdture argues that what is given 
to one role must be taken from the 
other, that role fulfillment in the 
realm of teaching is inherently less 
amenable to measurement than, role 


fulfillment in research, and that 
teaching must therefore receive 
short shrift, and so forth. 

The remainder of this paper chal- 
lenges the notion that strong in- 
compatibility exists between the 
teaching and research endeavors, 
Furthermore, and contrary to recent 
inflammatory works premised on the ` 
incompatibility doctrine,’ it is argued 
that the surest way to eliminate 
whatever incompatibilities do exist 
between the two roles is to merge 
them into a single role by means of 
the “teaching-and-research subcul- 
ture” outlined below. Such a merger, 
in the Madison Avenue buzz word, 
could well turn out to be “syner- 
gistic.”’ . 3 

If insurmountable incompatibili- 
ties existed between teaching and 
research, one would expect that 
among several empirical studies of 
teaching-research interaction a sub- 
stantial proportion would have turned 
up inverse relationships. between 
measures of role fulfillment. Table 1 
demonstrates that such inverse re- 
lationships have never appeared in 
recent studies, and that studies in 
this area typically show either no 
relationship. between teaching and 
research performance or a slight 
positive relationship.* This result is 
highly encouraging to those who 


‘never have had much enthusiasm 


for the incompatibility doctrine .as 
championed by countless student 
protesters during the sixties and; in 
its most extreme form; in works such . 
as Kline’s Why the Professor Can't 
Teach. Our major burden, then, 
would seem to be that of identifying 
circumstances under which institu- 
tions fail to take advantage of poten- 
tial complementarities of teaching 


3. Ibid. 

4. A summary of earlier studies is found 
in M. A. Faia, “Teaching and research: 
rapport or messalliance?”’, Research in Higher 
Education 4 (1976):235-46. | 
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and research, circumstances under 
which “structural features” intended 
as a means of adapting to incompati- 
_bility—for example, segregation of 
research and teaching audiences — 
have become a major cause of in- 


compatibility, or, more properly, re- - 


duced complementarity. . 
Such a reverse causal pattern is 
highly plausible. A very perceptive 
paper by Hammond et al., assuming, 
perhaps wrongly, that “knowledge 
either of a professor's’ teaching 
quality or of the quality of his re- 
search does not help in knowing the 
other,” tries to explain “‘mispercep- 
tions” of the relationship as resulting 
from precisely those structural fea- 
tures identified by Secord and 


Backman.’ Audience segregation, for - 


instance, creates “differing visibility,” 
with faculty.colleagues and adminis- 
trators knowing far more than stu- 
dents about a professors research, 
and with students knowing far more 
than faculty members or adminis- 
trators about a professor's classroom 


performance. Because teaching ef. 


fectiveness is rather normally dis- 
- tributed while research productivity 
is likely to be narrowly distributed, 
there is an inescapable segregation 
of roles. The various audience and 
role sectors “have only segmental 
contact with each other, thus render- 
ing a campus-wide culture very un- 
likely. Consensus is thus also un- 
likely, leaving each person to form 
opinions largely from the perspective 
_ of his own structural position.” In 
other words, structural features may 
create misperceptions of role incom- 
patibility, despite the apparent lack 
of incompatibility as objectively as- 
sessed.. It is entirely possible, of 


5. P. E. Hammond, J. W. Meyer, and D. 
Miller, “Teaching versus research: sources 
of misperceptions,” Journal of Higher Edu- 
cation 40 (1969):682~90. 
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course, that such misperceptions 
could act as a self-fulfilling prophecy, 
precluding or réducing complemen- 


‘tarity in instances where it poten- 


tially exists. 


MISPERCEPTION AND THE 
SELF-FULFILLING PROPHECY .. 


To -understand how this self- 
fulfilling prophecy may operate, we 
return for a moment to Secord dnd 
Backman’s discussion of adaptations 
to perceived role incompatibility. 


‘Since Secord and Backman provide 


no empirical evidence that adaptive © 


mechanisms do in fact reduce objec- 


tively measured incompatibility, itis 
reasonable: to suppose that such 
mechanisms may have as much im- 
pact on -perceived incompatibility 
as on its objective counterpart. If, 
moreover, the argument of Hammond 
et al. has any validity, it is entirely 
possible that adaptive mechanisms 
of the sort described by Secord and 
Backman, acting as self-fulfilling | 


prophecies, would tend to increase | 


objective incompatibility rather than 


reduce it. We end up with all the 


incompatibility we expect to have. 
The “structural features that reduce 
strain, as described by. Secord and 
Backman, have their counterparts in 
the behavior of individuals: “The 
individual is . . . very active in at- 


. tempts to reduce role strain to which - 


he is subjected. He may . . . estab- 
lish his own hierarchy of values; he 
may use rationalization, displace- 
ment, or wish-fulfilling fantasy; or he 
may leave the system.”® In addition, 
individuals allocate time and energy 
to various roles according to “ 


‘norm’ commitment, estimate of re- 


ward and punishment by role part- 
ners, and estimate of reactions of a 


6. Secord and Backman, Social Psychology 
pp. 519- aR 
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third party or an audience.”” Any 


one of these individual adaptations | 


could tend to- reduce role comple- 
mentarity. 

Using data from the 1973 Ameri- 
can Council on Education faculty 
survey, a preliminary test was made 
of the notion that individual adapta- 


tions to role strain, such \as large 


disparities in the amount of time 
allocated to each role (a condition 
approaching role segregation), tend 
to reduce whatever complemen- 
tarity may exist between teaching 
and research performance. At uni- 


versities with a “strong research 


emphasis,’® role complementarity 
appears to be somewhat stronger 
among those faculty members who 
maintain a rough balance in their 


time commitments to teaching and 
. research. Among such professors, 


those who have published in recent 
years have a probability of .19 of ever 
having received an award for teach- 
ing, compared to .12 for non-pub- 
lishers. Among those who currently 
allocate relatively little time to 
teaching, the corresponding proba- 
bilities are .12 and .08; among those 
who spend an unusually large 
amount of time on teaching, .18 and 
16. The strongest nexus between 
publication and good teaching, then, 
appears to occur among those pro- 
fessors who maintain a balanced 


_ pattern of time allocation, although 


7. T. R.’Sarbin and V. L. Allen, “Role - 


Theory” in Gardner Lindzey and Elliot 
Aronson, The Handbook of Social Psychology, 
V. I. (Reading, MA: Addision-Wesley, 1968), 


p. 539. 

8. The 1972-73 faculty data were collected 
by the American Council on Education’s 
former Office of Research under a grant from 


the RANN Division of the National Science 


Foundation. A summary of survey results is 
found in A. E. Bayer, Teaching Faculty in 
Academe: 1972-73 (Office of Research: 
American Council on Education, 1973). 

9. Faia, “Teaching and Research,” p. 244. 
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any inference of causation between. 
balance and complementarity is not 
yet warranted. 


Making prophecy fail 


If the objective complementarity of 
teaching and research is reduced by 
personal and structural adaptations 
to perceived incompatibility, then 
any effort to ameliorate this. effect 
must begin by limiting the impact of 
such adaptations. When Linsky and 


- Straus, finding little apparent com- 


plementarity between teaching and 
research, suggest that “. . . there 
would seem to be some value in 
developing more independent re- 
ward systems for teaching and for 
research than currently exist . . .,”” 
they are merely invoking another 
“structural feature” that, in all like- 
lihood, would operate as a self 
fulfilling prophecy creating incom- 
patibility. The glaring irony of the 
Linsky-Straus ‘proposal, of course, is 
that it has already been imple- 
mented on a large scale. 

Most institutions, in setting faculty.. 


` salaries and other rewards, such as 


tenure or promotions in rank, tend to 
derive separate “scores” for teaching 
and research performance and to add 


. these scores together; this procedure, 


at least by statistical definition, in- 
volves “independent” reward sys- 
tems. 

If we wish to encourage comple- 
mentarity between teaching and re- 
search, we need to include a “multi- 
plicative’” term in our implicit 


salary formulas. Imagine, for in- 


stance, two professors, each with a ` 
score for teaching and research 
performance adding up to, say, six 
units, but distributed as follows: 


10. A. S. Linsky and M. A. Straus, “Student 
evaluations, research productivity and emi- 
nence of college faculty,” Journal of Higher 
Education 46(1975):89- 102. 
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Professor A: S =a + 1(T) + 5(R) 
Professor B: S = a + 3(T) + 3(R) 


If “a”, the base salary, were about 
$12,000, and each unit of merit were 
worth $1000, then each professor, 
allowing for “errors” arising from 
our usual unwillingness to apply 
formulas rigidly, would receive 
about $18,000. Clearly these salaries 
are, not influenced by the relative 
involvement of the two professors 
in teaching and research. If, how- 
ever, we wished to confer an addi- 
tional reward on Professor B for 
having a more balanced approach 
to teaching and.research than his 
colleague, we might use the fol- 
~ lowing formula with a multiplicative 
term: i 


Professor A: S =a + 1(T) + 5(R) 
+ (1 x 5) = $23,000 

a B: S =a + 3(T) + 3(R) 
Š + (3 x 3) = $27,000 


This formula gives each professor 
a tidy raise, and has the additional 
virtue of encouraging professors to 
cultivate both teaching and research 
(insofar as such behavior can be 
encouraged by anticipated financial 
rewards) and, presumably, the com- 
plementarity thereof. If, in fact, 
complementarity has a large impact, 
we could reasonably expect Professor 
- B, who cultivates both roles, to 
achieve an unusually high overall 
merit score, perhaps as follows: 


Professor B: S=a+ 4(T) + 4 (R) 
+ (4x 4) = 


The assumption that balance would 
enable Professor B to improve his 
overall merit score, as compared 
with Professor A, is critical. It asserts 
that despite the fact that both pro- 


. direct challenge to the 


$36,000. 
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fessors may be working the 60-65 
hours per week typically claimed by 
faculty members in time-utilization 
surveys, Professor B, by virtue ofrole 
complementarity, is relatively more 
productive. He provides an instance 
of David Riesman’s paradigm “the 
more ..., the more... , a 
“scarcity 
theory of. role behavior. A recent 
paper on role theory argues that a 
strong, balanced commitment to -a 
multiplicity of roles, rather than 
having the enervating impact as- . 
sumed by the scarcity approach to 
human endeavor, has a strong ener- 
gizing impact.4! From Freud to 
Goode” to Lewis and Rose Coser", 
scarcity theorists have assumed 


that what is given to one role must 


be taken from. other roles; yet, ac- 
cording to Marks, “. : . while con- 
siderable empirical. evidence is of- 
fered that multiple-role players tend 
to run out of time and energy, there 
is also evidence of a minority . . . 
who do not seem to be experiencing 
the effects of scarce personal re- 
sources.”'* Identifying and expand- 
ing this minority would appear to be 
a task of first priority. 

It is suggested,. first, that all 
aspects of audience and role segre- 
gation be removed so that under-' 
graduates no longer live in not-so- 
blissful ignorance of the research 
enterprise and so that faculty col- 
leagues become involved in one an- 
other's teaching in the same ways 
they now become involved in one 


ll. S. R. Marks, “Multiple role’ and role 
strain: some notes on human energy, time and 
commitment,” American, Sociological Review 
42 (1977):921-36. 

12. W. J. Goode, “A theory of role strain,” © 
American Sociological Review 25 (1960):483,- 
96. 

13. L. and R. Coser, Greedy Institutions 
(New York: Free Press, 1974).. 


14. Marks, “Multiple peer, p. 925. 
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another’s research.'* Second, reward 
processes need to be redesigned so 
that, in addition to rewarding both 
teaching and research performance 
equally, ways are found to encourage 
scholars to cultivate whatever com- 
plementarities may be latent in this 
critical: interrole ‘relationship; re- 
garding balance as a dimension of 
merit would not be inappropriate. 
Third, an effort should be made to 
develop teaching-and-research sub- 


~ 


15. Whenever one proposes that faculty 
members get involved in one another's 
teaching, one soon hears cries about threats 
to academic freedom. Threats to academic 


‘freedom are no more severe in the teaching 


realm than in the research realm, and yet I’ve 


rarely heard research scholars accuse their . 


harshest and most strident critics of assaulting 
academic freedom. I suspect that the insular- 


_ ity of teaching from peer review is a way 


of buttressing the notion that teaching is 
inherently more difficult to assess than re- 
search, a notion championed among those 
who consider teaching and research to be 


incompatible. 


cultures comparable to the research 
subcultures that often exist at major 


‘universities, or the teaching sub- >. 


cultures that seem to exist at a num- 
ber of smaller colleges. 

The former produces exchanges of 
research papers and critical com- 
mentaries on one another's work; 
daily brownbag luncheons and as- 
sorted late-afternoon symposia in 
which scholars test ideas on peers: 
countless informal gatherings in 
which, inevitably, the discussion 
turns to research: boundless en- 
thusiasm among ‘graduate students 
involved at all levels of the re- 
search enterprise. If the concerns 
of teaching could be made part of the 
research subculture, and vice versa, 
the prospécts of complementarity 
—indeed, the prospects of a merger 
of teaching and research roles— 
would be greatly enhanced, and we 
would perhaps thrust ourselves:into 
a far more energetic and productive 
pursuit of our academic goals. 


`~ : g A Rr 
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| The Danger Zone: ‘Academic | Freedom 
and Civil Liberties 


By SHEILA SLAUGHTER 


-: ABSTRACT: This paper examines thè way “corresponding 
rights and duties’ surrounding academic freedom were 
, negotiated between professional associations and organi- . 

zations of university managers and trustees. The subject is 
approached through an analysis of the American Association 
of. University Professors’ (AAUP) major documents on‘ 
academic freedom. In general terms it is argued that American 
academics, as intellectuals dependent on their employing 
institutions, have consistently sacrificed individuals and sub- 
stantive principles in order to gain compliance for procedural 
safeguards from university officials for the profession asa 
whole. Restitution or reinstatement were not serious issues: 
the goal of the AAUP was a uniform personnel policy recog- 
nizing tenure. Even this goal was difficult to achieve. To win 
its acceptance, professors effectively traded civil liberties for 
job. security. | 


Sheila Slaughter is an Assistant Professor of Education at Virginia Polytechnic 
and State University. She. is the co-editor of volumes on higher education and 
publishing, and the author of articles on student protest, departmental decision- 
making, the historical structure of the American publishing industry, and ideology 
formation among social scientists. 
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S MEMBERS of the university 
community, we too often see 
academic freedom as a tangible 
right, the privilege of our profession 
that distinguishes us from other in- 
tellectual workers. We know theo- 


. retically every right entails corre- 


sponding duties and responsibilities, 
but rarely is there inquiry as to their 
nature or consequence for our prac- 
tice. Our unthinking acceptance of 
academic freedom suits the domi- 
nant ideology of the liberal univer- 
sity: questions about the limits of 
knowledge in a materialist society 
remain comfortably unexamined. 
However, the assumption of rights 
without «an examination of respon- 
sibilities leaves us unprepared, be- 
wildered, and defenseless before 
periodic and vicious societal assaults 
on academic freedom. 

The purpose of this paper is to look 
at the way “corresponding rights and 
duties” surrounding academic free- 
dom.were negotiated and to explore 
the degree of freedom this leaves us 
in our profession. Concepts of pro- 
fessionalization are illuminated by 
exchange theory:! it is assumed that 
those who control resources are con- 
cerned that institutions they fund 
or support maintain an ideological 
hegemony beneficial to them; that 
academic rights are not god-given 


nor even freely granted but won’ 


through organization and agitation; 
that once acknowledged thesé rights 
are not secure but must be con- 
stantly defended; that notions of 
profession as a “monopoly of knowl- 
edge” conferred by the ““community- 
at-large” can be given concrete, 


1. For a more detailed account of the re- 
lation of professionalization and exchange 


theory see Edward T. Silva and Sheila_ 


Slaughter, “Prometheus Bound: The Ideo- 
logical Limits of Social Science Professionali- 
zation in the Progressive Period, 1900-1917,” 
forthcoming, Theory and Society, 1980. 


situational definition; that examina- 
tion of the changing nature of this 
contract between profession and 
society reveals the degree to which | 


-we are able to exercise academic 


freedom. 

The American Association of Uni- 
versity Professors (AAUP) appro- 
priated the profession’s definition of 
academic freedom.in 1915 and has — 
been responsible for enforcing it at 


. least through the 1960s, when unions 


and individual litigants began to 
offer competing means of protection. 
Although the AAUP is no longer the 
exclusive custodian of academic 
freedom, the precedents and pro- 
cedures it established continue tc 
inform other organizations as well as 
the courts. Thus, the responsibilities 
and duties accepted by the profes- 
sion in return for .academic free- 
dom are. approached through the 
AAUP’s formal definitions and inter- 
pretations. Since the Association is ~ 
composed of eminent professors in - 
many academic disciplines, an anal- 
ysis of its major documents on aca- 
demic freedom—produced in 1915, 
1925, 1940, 1956, 1958 and 1970— 
should provide a reasonable idea of ` 
what the profession, in its collective 
wisdom, accepts as necessary limits 
on freedom of inquiry and expres- 
sion. Because even limited rights are 
meaningless if not exercised and 
protected; AAUP definitions are also 


considered in light of known viola- 


tions of academic freedom to see 
how successful the profession has 
been in guarding its changing ` 
privileges. 

In general terms it is argued that 
American academics, as intellectuals 
dependent on their employing in- 
stitutions, have consistently sacri- 
ficed individuals and substantive 
principles in order to gain compli- 
ance for procedural safeguards frem 
university officials for the profession 
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as a whole. Restitution or reinstate- 
ment were not serious issues: the 
goal of the AAUP was a uniform 
personnel policy recognizing ten- 
ure. Even this ‘goal was, difficult to 
achieve. To win its acceptance, 
professors effectively traded civil 
liberties for limited job security. 


The 1915 Declaration 


In an organization claiming to 
represent professional custom by 
policy statements interpreted through 
' case procedure, the 1915 “Declara- 
tion of Principles” remains critical to 
our understanding of academic free- 


dom.” It is an exact statement of the . 


reciprocal rights and responsibilities 
the academic profession and the 
community-at-large owe to each 
other. Later documents continue to be 
viewed by the Association as con- 
firmation and elaboration of this 
initial setting-out of the contractual 
obligations between the profession 
‘and the public. 

The 1915 Declaration was ; the out- 
come of a convergence. of two sepa- 
rate movements on the part of the 
' American professoriate. First, pro- 
fessors concerned with working con- 
. ditions — including salaries, pen- 
sions, the growth of administrative 
controls, .and the encroachment of 
philanthropic foundations—began 
to discuss the creation ofan associ- 
ation that would speak to problems 
common to professors across dis- 
ciplines.2 They were responding 
to the recent and rapid: transforma- 
_tion of a collection of small, errati- 


2. Ralph S. Brown; Jr. and Matthew W. 
Finkin, “The Usefulness of AAUP ‘Policy 
Statements,” Academe 64 (March 1978):5-11; 
see also W. Todd Furniss, “The Status of 
‘AAUP Policy,” Educational Record 59 
(Winter 1978):9. ; 

3. Walter P. Metzger, “On the Origins of 
the Association: An Anniversary Address,” 
Bulletin of the American Association of 
University Professors, 5 (June 1965): 236. 
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cally’ staffed, regionally ‘based col- 
leges into a national network of 


k f ES {, . 
universities comprised of faculties 


holding Ph.D.s. As academic careers 
were routinized, these professors 
organized to represent their own 
interests. 

Second and simultaneously, pro- 
fessors in the social sciences, alarrned 
by a new outbreak of academic 
freedom cases,.the first since the 
celebrated cases of the 1880s and 
1890s, formed a Joint Committee on — 
Academic Freedom and Tenure in 
1913.. This Committee represented 
the American Economic Association, 
the American Political Science Asso- 
ciation and the American Sociology 


. Society, three disciplines especially 


vulnerable to violations of academic 
freedom. 
Social scientists had reason to look 


‘to the defense of their disciplines- 


In the Progressive era, many of the 
leading figures in their associations 
had achieved positions of promi- 


nence, sometimes of considerable 


power, as advisors to leaders of 


, state, as experts consulting with the 


rapidly growing federal bureaucracy, 
as implementors of government 


. policy, all while retaining academic 


posts. When the Progressive era 
was unable to fulfill its promise in 
the years immediately preceding the 
first World War, economic depres- 
sion and mounting social unrest 
made these scientific activists targets 
for reprisals. Ifthey were to preserve 
their ability to participate in social 


/policy formation, they had to act. 


The Joint Committee made a pre- 


4. “Preliminary Report of the Joint Com- 
mittee on Academic Freedom and Tenure,” 
American Economic Review, 5 (Supple- ` 
ment March 1915):316-323, -> 

5. Sheila Slaughter McVey, “Social Control 
of Social Research: the Development of the 
Social Scientist as Expert, 1875-1916” (Ph.D. 
diss., University of Wisconsin, 1975) 443ff. 
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liminary report. in December, 1914 
and planned to put forward a final: 
report the next year. However, storm 


signals—like the investigation of . 


professors working for and with the. 
state in Wisconsin—-made the cli- 
mate of repression so ominous that 
the Joint Committee sought wider 
support. Its Chairman attended the. 
AAUP’s organizational meeting; on 
his motion, an AAUP committee was 
created and merged with the Joint 


' Committee.® 


The Declaration offered at the end 
of 1915 was an effort of the social. 
science associations and the AAUP; 
the working committee was “Commit- 
tee A,” staffed by seven social science 
representatives and six AAUP mem- 
bers from a variety of disciplines. 
At the AAUP’s inception, it was only 
one of many proposed committees, 
indeed, not even among the more’ 
widely discussed. ‘However, in the 
words of its closest and only his- 
toridn, “. . . the AAUP was ‘Com- 
mittee A’ to all practical purposes.’ 

‘This fusion of occupation in- 
terests, initially represented by the 
AAUP, with issues of academic free- 
dom, represented by the social scien- 
tists’ Joint Committee, was the 
critical juncture where the American 
academic profession tied job security 


` (tenure) to academic freedom, fore-' 


closing the possibility of separate 
institutional treatment of the two 
issues. The decision to join these 
issues was, probably no more than’ 
the reflex action of a new profession 


‘defending its tenuous claims to 


.6. See “Preliminary Report of the Joint 
Committee,” 316-323; and “Meeting for the 
Organization of the Association,” Science: 
(January 1916): 16-17. 

«l. Walter P. Metzger, “On the Origins of 
the Association,” An Anniversary Address 
AAUPB S(June 1965):236. Metzger con- 
tinues‘to be the: Associations only historian 
because the AAUP has refused to. open its 
archives to any other scholar. 


autonomy from societal encroach- 
ment. Yet its consequences for the 
academic community were enduring. 
Analytically, the Declaration can 
be divided into three parts: formu- 
lation of claims to academic free- 
dom; an assessment of the political 


‘and economic restraints posed by 


vested interests; presentation of the 
concessions.the profession was pre- 
pared to make in return for job 
security. Before making any claims, 
however, the profession had to un- 
dercut the proprietary rights held by 
American university trustees. As 
suitable in a document written 
largely by social scientists, the 
Declaration’ borrowed from eco- 
nomic theory; specialized knowl- 


edge was assumed to be a “natural” 


monopoly and, like public utilities, 
whether privately or publicly held, 


subject to regulation in the public 


interest. Thus, Trustees had “no 
moral right to bind the reason or 
conscience of any professor.” The 
real responsibility of the. professor 
is “primarily to the public itself and 
the judgement of his own profession.” 
The professor is not a “mere em- 
ployee” because the university does 
not fall under the jurisdiction of pri- 
vate sector contractual arrangements.® 

The profession grounded its justi- 
fication of academic freedom on ' 
society's need for specialized, ob- 
jective knowledge. As the drafting 
of social science professors from 
“almost every one of our higher 
institutions of learning .. . into 
more or less unofficial participation 
in public service” indicated, the 
“complexities of economic, social 
and -political life’ in a modern 
democracy were such that it was no 
longer possible to solve problems 


8. “Report of the Committee on Academic 
Freedom and Tenure,” AAUP (December | 
1915):9, 12. 
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without “technical knowledge.” As 
important as technical skill was the 
quality of expert advice. “Prolonged 
and specialized: technical training” 
guaranteed knowledge characterized 
by “disinterestedness and impar- 
tiality’—a commodity difficult to 
come by ina society rife with special 
interests. As expert technicians certi- 
fied by graduate training to be be- 
yond bias of class, party or creed, 
academics used objective knowl- 
edge to resolve and defuse wide- 
spread social conflict. Despite the 
‘importance of their social function, 

the 
wards” was not great. Thus, freedom 


of conscience and security of posi- . 


tion were necessary to attract quali- 
fied and dedicated men. This: free- 
dom: also enabled professors to 
better perform their other functions 
—research and teaching.® ~ 
Although staking broad claims to 
academic freedom, professors real- 
ized these would be difficult to 
enforce. As members of the middle 
and professional classes, they lacked 
resources to produce technical knowl- 
edge independently.’ They needed 
the university, thus their bargaining 
position was weak, not even re- 
enforced by a societal tradition of 
professional autonomy. Their as- 
sessment of the political economy of 
American higher education revealed 
an acute awareness of the problems 
they faced. Social scientists in 
particular were in the “danger zone.” 
Their subject matter, by definition, 
always touched “private or class 
interests.” If housed in “privately 


9. Ibid., All quotes this paragraph. taken 
from pp. 11-16. . 

10. Forthe social class background of social 
scientists active in framing the Declaration 
see E. T. Silva and Sheila Slaughter, “Sub- 
stantive Differentiation and Internal Con- 
firmation of the Expert Role, 1904,” un- 
published manuscript. ` 


“magnitude of economic re- 


Freedom and Tenure,” 


endowed institutions” where boards 
of trustees are “naturally made up 


‘of men who through their standing 


and ability are personally interested 
in great private enterprises, the 
points of conflict are numberiess.” 
Moreover, the student population of 
such-universities is drawn from “the 
more prosperous and therefore usu- 
ally . . . more conservative classes.” 
As a result, “pressure from vested 
interests’ may be used ,to curtail 
academic freedom. Conversely, in 
state institutions, strong popular 
opinion may result “in the repres- 
sion of opinions deemed. ultra-con- 
servative rather than ultra-radical.”™ 

Rather than opposing vested in- 
terests in the name of science or 
seeking support from popularly 
based groups, the Declaration denied 
the revolutionary potential of knowl- 
edge. The profession voluntarily 
undertook the conservative manage- . 


` ment ofnew knowledge in return for 


acommitment to limited job security 
on the part of university managers. 
Thus, the university was defined as 
“likely always to exercise a certain 
form of conservative influence,” 
indeed the university: 


. . is committed to’ the principle that 
knowledge should precede action, to the 


ll. “Report ofthe Committee on Academic 

19. Although the 
AAUP: may have anticipated state univer- 
sities suppressing professors who were politi- 


. cal conservatives, there is only one well- 


known instance in the period, that of Kansas 

State University, where Populists gained 

control, fired conservatives, and introduced 
radicals. Within several years, this policy 
was reversed. See Mary O. Fumer, “Advocacy 
and Objectivity: the Professionalization of 
Social Science 1865-1905” (Ph.D. diss., 
Northwestern University, 1972), pp. 214—215. 

All the cases the AAUP investigated at state 
universities prior to the First War involved 
professors who were dismissed for their 
liberal views. Thus, professors in state as 
well as private universities had to contend 
with conservative, local elites. 
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caution (by no means synonomous with 
intellectual timidity) which is an es- 
sential part of the scientific. method, to 
the practice of taking. long views into 
the future, and to a reasonable regard 
for the teaching of experience. 


The Declaration also offered to’ 


use the emerging rhetoric of the 
profession to manage “‘the hasty and 
unconsidered impulses of popular 
feeling.” As trained experts repre- 
senting objective science, their ver- 


dict on social and technical issues 


commanded respect. However, this 
respect was contingent on the pub- 
lics belief that the university was 
organized “in such a way as to make 
impossible the exercise of pressure 
on professional opinions.” If this 
were the case, then “the public may 


‘respect and be influenced by, the. 
‘ counsels of prudence and modera- 


tion which are given by men of 
science. Open commitment to aca- 
demic freedom by university mana- 
gers would convince the public of 
the impartiality of science and allow 
professors to mold moderate popular 
sentiment on potentially SABIE 
social issues.'” 

These .guarantees that science 
would not go too far or too fast, nor 
sway the public to any extreme 
course was a tacit admission that the 
exchange of disinterested knowl- 
edge for academic freedom would 
not be regarded as fair value by 
‘university managers. When it came 
to dissemination of knowledge that 
touched on vested interests, some 
surety for the content of that knowl- 
edge had to be given. Although pro- 
fessional rhetoric claimed academiċs 
were responsible to the public and 
their peers, the institutional reality 
of*elite dominance of higher edu- 


12. “Report of the Committee on Academic 
Freedom and Tenure,” all quotes this 
paragraph pages 17-19. 


cation was explicitly accomodated. 
Professors agreed to blunt the cut- 
ting edge of knowledge potentially 
able to slice through class privilege 
and power, and thus conceded any 
absolute right to academic freedom. 

. The Declaration was an appeal to 
university managers and the public 
to endorse the principle of academic 
freedom by recognizing that profes- 
sors needed job security to perform 
functions necessary to society’s well- 
being. Yet the Association, did not 
have the strength to demand that 
universities make formal provision 
for tenure. Indeed, professors’ em- 
ployment rights were still so ill- 
defined that all the AAUP’s energies 
were concentrated on bringing uni- 
versities to the point where they 


would adopt written personnel poli- 


cies stating terms of appointment, 
providing notice of non-renewal, 
and involving senior faculty in 
decisions to terminate long standing | 
positions. Using the techniques of ` 
Progressive reformers—investiga- 
tion and publicity—the AAUP tried 
to limit unilateral decision making 
by university. managers. 

However, brief examination of the 
seven institutions investigated be- 
tween 1915 and U.S. entry into the 
European conflict illustrates some of 


‘the problems resulting from resting 


the defense of academic freedom 
on university adoption of written 
personnel policy. The AAUP repri- 


_ manded the University of Utah after 


two faculty members were discharged 
for lack of loyalty to its President. 


. But the professors were not rein- 
stated, nor was the plight of the 17 


professors who resigned in protest 
over the firings addressed. - After 
Scott Nearing was fired by the 
University of Pennsylvania for his 
outspoken crusade for laws pro- 
hibiting child-labor, the Association 
claimed he was arbitrarily dismissed. ` 


D2 


Yet in the same report it praised. 


Pennsylvania for ex post facto adop- 
tion of a personnel policy that 
included faculty in decisionmaking. 

When James Brewster was fired by 
the University of Colorado for acting 
as counsel for the Western Federa- 
` tion of Miners during the Colorado 
Coal Wars, the university was not 
faulted. As a temporary appointee, 
Brewster, although previously a full 
professor of law at Michigan, did not 
have the same claims as permanent 
faculty; thus personnel procedure 
had not been violated. Similarly, 
the University of Washington fol- 
lowed the rules when dismissing 
union activist J. K. Hart, and was 


_. absolved of any wrong-doing. At’ 
w -Winona College, the University of 


Montana and Alleghany College, the 
pattern was repeated. All told, 29 
persons lost their jobs; none were 
reinstated and only 4 institutions 
publically censured.'8 

The Association, then, laed 
development of bureaucratic pro- 
- cedures above ‘the merits of in- 
dividual cases. As Max Weber 
‘pointed out, bureaucratic apparatus 
often presents obstacles to the 
suitable discharge of the individual 
case and disregards substantive 
justice for formalism, all while serv- 
ing the interests of a plutocracy."4 
Yet reliance on procedure allowed 
the AAUP to begin reducing ar- 
bitrary personnel decisions without 
. directly challenging the beliefs, 
values and ideologies of university 


13. Compiled from BAAUP, 1-4 (1915- 
1918). At this point the AAUP does not use the 
term “censure” or-have a “censured” list, 
but it does pass positive or negative judge- 
ments on the institutions investigated. The 
. case of Willard Fisher at Wesleyan is omitted 
since this occurred prior to the AAUP’s- 
organization. 

14, H. H. Gerth and C. Wright Mills, eds., 
Max Weber: Essays in Sociology, (NY: 
Oxford University Press, 1958):215, 221, 230." 
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managers and trustees. And even 
though individual careers were lost 
through technicalities, reinstatement 
never attained, and treatment. of 
substantive issues avoided, the As- 
‘sociation made some inroads with 
regard to the special conditions of 
academic employment. 

‘Then, World War I confronted the 
‘AAUP with a nationwide challenge 
to academic freedom. The Associ- - 
ation as a whole responded by 
vigorously supporting the war effort 
and abandoning its commitment to 
freedom of inquiry and expression.” 
It issued the “Report of the Com- 
mittee on Academic Freedom: in 
Wartime” which not unexpectedly - 
denied professors the privilege of 
academic freedom if they disobeyed 
any statute or executive order re- 
lating to the war. However, the 
AAUP demanded more from pro- 
fessors than the law. Institutions 
were encouraged to dismiss pro- 
fessors engaged in any propaganda 
that might cause others to resist 
the war or who tried to dissuade 


-others from rendering voluntary 


service to the government. And a 
special requirement was .extracted 
from professors of German or Austro- 
Hungarian birth or parentage. They 
must refrain from public discussion 
of the. war, and avoid any hostile 
comment toward the United States 
in their private intercourse with 
neighbors, colleagues and students." 
Professors opposing the war on 
grounds of science or conscience 
had no claim to academic freedom. 


15. For Association support of the war 
effort see “Committee U, Patriotic Service,” 
BAAUP 3 (October 1917):14-16; “General 
Announcements: Annual Meeting,” BAAUP 
4 (January 1918): 6-8; and J. M. Couléer, ` 

“President’s Address to the Members,” 
BAAUP 4 (January 1918): 3. 

16. “Report of the Committee on Avadeinie 
Freedom and Wartime,” BAAUP 4 (February 
March, 1918):29-47, 


y 
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While most professors whole- 


heartedly supported the war, some- 


openly stood forth against it, exer- 
cising their political rights as citi- 
zens. And some were dismissed on 
suspicion of opposition rather than 
proof positive. Among the well 
known cases are William A. Schaper, 
Minnesota; James McKeen Cattell 
and Henry W. L. Dana at Columbia 
—dismissals which prompted Charles 
Beard to resign from the AAUP and 
abandon academe altogether; Scott 
Nearing, then at the University of 
Toledo; his mentor, Simon N. Patten, 
at the University ‘of Pennsylvania. 
Emily Balch of Wellsley took a leave 
of absence to spare her department 
the embarrassment of her opposition 
to intervention. At least 17 additional 
professors all located at major state 


_ universities lost their jobs. While 


these cases involved professors at 
substantial universities where events 
are chronicled there is some sug- 
gestion that history has lost sight 


_ of many others.?? 


In sum, the AAUP refused to use 
its offices to protect professors op- 
posed to the war or under suspicion 
of opposition. At least adherence to 
personnel procedures would have 
allowed those professors falsely ac- 
cused to try to prove their innocence. 
In failing to meet a nationwide 
crisis that imperiled academic free- 
dom, the AAUP established a pattern 
it followed subsequently. As with 
the wartime firings, massive vio- 
lations occurred when professors 


tried to exercise their political rights 
17. Carol S.. Gruber, Mars and Minerva: 


World War I and the Uses of. the Higher 
Learning in America (Baton Rouge: Louisiana 
State University Press, 1975):174-175. For 
a more detailed account of the Columbia 
dismissals see William Summerscales, who 


treats Beard’s reaction in Affirmation and ` 
Dissent: Columbia’s Response to the Crisis of ` 


World War I (New York: Teachers College 
Press, Columbia University, 1970):94—95. 


in periods of social unrest. Again the 
Association exchanged civil liberties 
to protect the profession. 


The 1925 C onference Statement 


The AAUP was not the only educa- 
tional organization concerned with 
academic freedom. Associations of 
managers—like the Association of 
American Colleges—were equally 
interested in definitions of academic 
freedom, especially as these im- 
pinged on personnel policy. Their 
interest is obvious; they had to 
develop procedures that took the 
profession’s demand for, academic 
freedom into account while still pre- 
serving managerial prerogatives and 
safeguarding the resource base of 
their institutions from being jeopard- - 
ized by professors who took positions 
openly at odds with trustees. Almost 


from the AAUP’s inception, these: 


associations had offered competing 
and more limited definitions of 
academic freedom. 

The 1925 Conference Statement, 
made by the AAUP and the Ameri- - 
can Association of Colleges under 
the sponsorship of the American 
Council of Education, was essen- 
tially an accommodation between 
professors and university manage- 


‘ment. As an association of univer- 


sity professors, the AAUP did not 
extend membership to university 


staff whose duties were wholly or 
-mainly administrative; 


too many 
conflicts of interest might arise. 
However, as an elite body of eminent 
professors, many of its members 
were drawn into higher education 
administration. By 1925, there were 
70 honorary members, the organiza- 
tional niche reserved for professors 
turned managers, and 22 of these 
were university presidents. The 


18. “Members of the Association,” BAAUP- 
11 (January 1925):54-56. . 
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distinction between, managers and 
professors, while formally pre- 
served, was blurred outside the Asso- 
ciation: As the ranks of university 
administrators were permeated with 
AAUP honorary members, the defi- 
nitions of. academic freedom and 
personnel policy held by managerial 
groups came closer and closer to 
those of the AAUP. Committee A 
noted this congruence in 1924, and 
took the position that “by ourselves 
we can only investigate cases and 
‘point out wherein principles which 
we believe to be fundamental have 
been violated ... [this] is not 
nearly so ‘effective as would be an 
enunciation of principles made not 
- only by professors but by professors 
and bodies authorized to speak for 
the institutions themselves.” !° 

The 1925 Conference Statement 
was more or less a manual of operat- 
ing procedures augmenting the 1915 
Declaration by making the code of 
conduct governing freedom of ex- 
pression more. explicit. The univer- 
sity teacher in the classroom was 
enjoined to confine himself to ‘his 
‘field of expertise, to present all sides 
of controversial . questions, and to 
show special restraint when in- 
structing immature students. When 
speaking ‘outside the university in 
his area of specialization, he had 
full “freedom of. exposition in his 
own subject,” as well as the same 
political rights as any other citizen. 
_ Although some universities had 
instituted tenure, the Association 
did not yet insist that it be uni- 
formly incorporated into personnel 
policy. However, if academics ob- 
served the rules of classroom con- 
duct, the only grounds for. termi- 
nation of a permanent or long term 
appointment were “gross immorality 


19. “Committee Reports: Report of Com- 
mittee A,” BAAUP 10 (February 1925):12. 
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. or treason, when the facts are ad- 


mitted.” The Statement, then, recog- 
nized tenure where it existed and 
offéred some protection to senior 
faculty, the most likely to hold long 
term appointments at institutions 
without tenure. The treason clause, | 
which never appears again, was `’ 
probably an attempt to guard against 
making another emergency: state- - 
ment like that issued in World War I. 
If opposition to war was not con- 
strued as a political right, but a’crime 
against the state, political activity 
could be permitted without caveat.’ 

The AAUP, one other professional 
organization, and seven major associ- 
ations of higher education managers - 
endorsed the Statement.” Although 
endorsement did not guarantee the 
good conduct of member institutions, 
the AAUP’s cautious definition of 
academic’ freedom and the corre- 
sponding need to, show cause’: for 
terminating a long standing or 
permanent appointment began to be 
recognized as a condition of aca- 
demic employment with which man- 
agers would have to deal. 

The 1925 Conference Statement 
was formulated under conditions of 
“normalcy” and did not withstand 
the onslaught of the depression. Sys- 
temic economic crisis produced 
intense ideological conflict. In many - 
instances, political and economic 
elites reponsible for the governance 
of universities refused to tolerate . 
their faculties’ outspoken partici- 
pation in activities overly critical 
of capitalism. The number of aca- 
demic. freedom cases on the AAUP 


‘docket piled up rapidly. The point 


at which professors most often 


- alleged violations of academic free- 


dom was in. exercise of their civil 


20. “American Council on Education: Con- 


_ ference on Academic Freedom and Tenure,” 


BAAUP 11 (February 1925):99- 102. 
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liberties. The Association had ap- 
proved almost without reservation 
academics’ right to engage in politi- 
cal activity and was now asked to 
offer protection. 

However, the AAUP was some- 
times unwilling and often unable to 
intervene effectively. When radical 
groups demanded protection of pro- 
fessors’ right to dissent and en- 
gaged in litigation as well as active 
protest to win reinstatement for 
ousted colleagues, they acted on the 
revolutionary. potential of social 
knowledge and went further and 
faster than stipulated in.the gentle- 


men’s agreement established by the 


1915 Declaration. And the AAUP 
was reluctant to move beyond its nar- 
row definition of academic freedom. 

Thus, when both the AAUP and 
the American Federation of Teachers 
(AFT) investigated the celebrated 
Jerome Davis case, they came to dif- 
ferent conclusions. Davis, an associ- 
ate professor employed for many 
years by the Yale Divinity School, was 
long on radical activity and short on 
publications. When he wrote an 


open letter to President Roosevelt ‘ 


in 1936 criticizing reform capitalism, 
he was dismissed. The AFT found 
Yale guilty of violating academic 
freedom, and demanded that Davis 
be reinstated while the AAUP found 
him professionally inadequate but 
tempered this. judgment with a 
recommendation of a year’s sever- 
ance pay.*! 

Bound by its 1915 commitment to 
conservative management of knowl- 
edge and the molding of a moderate 
public opinion; 
stepped the radical thrust of the 
1930s. The 1925 accommodation 


with management further limited 


21. Robert Iverson. The Communists and 
the Schools (New York: Harcourt Brace, 
1959): 166~ 169. 


‘the AAUP side-- 


“' 92. James Allan Belasco. 


-its scope for vigorous, independent 


action. While managers might sup- 
port freedom of inquiry within the 
university, they could not condone 
radical political activism without 
endangering material and political 
support for their institutions in a 
time of great economic uncertainty. 

Throughout the 1930s the AAUP 
more often than not interpreted 
alleged violations of academic free- 
dom as administrative quarrels or 
personality clashes, even though 
21 states had legislated loyalty oaths 
aimed at eliminating radical edu- 
cators and professors from public 
educational systems by 1935.7 As a 
result of the AAUP’s reluctance to 
take a militant stand, many pro- 
fessors turned to more aggressive 
organizations, such as the AFT or the 
American’ Civil Liberties Union 
(ACLU). These. organizations were 
not concerned with personnel policy 
as a safeguard for academic freedom, 
but with substantive protection of 
civil liberties. The AFT, for exam- 
ple, mounted crusades to attract 
attention.to the plights of W. G. 
Bergman, dismissed from Detroit 
Teachers College on charges of sedi- 
tion based on his opposition to mili- 
tary training; J. C. Granbury, Texas 
Tech, dismissed for economic liber- 
alism and pacifism; Leo Gallagher, 
Los Angeles law professor dismissed 
for. defending political minorities; 
G. McLean, an economics professor 
in Memphis, who lost his job for 
serving as an advisory member of the 
Unemployed Citizens League; and 
Hugh De Lacy, a Washington Eng- 
lish professor and AFT delegate to 


“The AAUP: A 
Private Dispute Settlement Agency,” BAAUP. 
For another view of the nature of academic . 


dismissals see “Restrictions on Professors,” 
‘in The Gag on Teaching (American Civil 


Liberties Union Pamphlet, April 1936): 
34-37. 
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the Seattle Central Labor Union who 
was dismissed when he ran for 
political office. 

The AAUP had recognized the in- 
adequacy of the 1925 Conference 
statement in the early 1930s, and 
started working with managerial 
groups on a more comprehensive 
agreement. The need for a new 
document became more urgent ‘as 
the 1930s drew to a close and 
firings increased. Moreover, AAUP 
membership held steady while other 
organizations were growing rapidly.”4 
If the AAUP were to continue tó 
speak for the profession as a whole 
without abandoning its commitment 
to defense of academic freedom 
through uniform personnel policy, 
it would have to offer professors | 
something tangible in ne way of job 
security. 


The 1940 Statement of Principles 


The 1940 Statement drawn up 
conjointly with the Association of 
American Colleges is of critical im- 
portance since it still stands, sub- 
‘ject to 1970 interpretations, as the 
AAUP’s basic formulation of aca- 
demic freedom and tenure. The 1940 
statement in essence exchanges 
professors’ civil liberties for tenure. 
And the profession, faced with or- 
ganized repression in the form of 
the Ives Laws, the MacNaboe, Dies 
and Rapp -Courdet Investigating 
Committees, accepted the bargain. 

With regard to ‘‘extra-mural utter- 
ances’ made in the course. of exer- 
cising the political rights of a citizen, 


23. Compiled from the American Teacher, 
1930-1940. 

24. Jeanette A. Lester, “The American 
Federation of Teachers in Higher Educa- 

tion: A History of Union Organization of 
' Faculty Members in Colleges and Univer- 
sities” (Ph.D. diss.; University of Toledo, 
1968), Figure 1, Membership in AFT College 
Locals and the AAUP, 25. 
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the professor 110 longer has thes same 


~ latitude as other men and women. 


“His special position in the, com- 
munity imposes special obligations.” 
While the professor should be “free 
from institutional censorship or 
discipline,” he should nonetheless 
always keep in mind “that the public 
may judge his profession and ‘his 
institution by his utterances. Hence 
he should at all times be accurate, 
should exercise appropriate restraint, 
should show respect for the opinions 
of others, and should make every 
-effort to indicate that he. is not an 
institutional spokesman.” 

In return, precise definition is 
given for the first time to the tenure 
process. After a probationary period 
of a maximum of seven years, pro- 
fessors, after review, should have 
permanent or continuous tenure of 
office that can be terminated only 
by “adequate cause.” What adequate 
cause might be is not addressed, 
but the interpretation appended to 


. the 1940 document specifically states 


that the exercise of professor’s 

political rights as a citizen might legit- 

imately be considered sufficient.” 
Exactly how a professor may fail to 


“meethis “special obligations” is not 


treated; indeed, it still remains sub- 
ject to a variety of interpretations 
both inside and outside the Associ- 
ation. However, in 1940, the AAUP 
was no longer obligated to insist 
that professors be accorded the 
same rights as all citizens in a time 
of widespread social unrest. As a 
president of the AAUP, William Van 
Alstyne, has pointed out: 


. the trade-off that the AAUP ap- 
peared to have accepted with the 
Association of American Colleges in 
1940 (namely, to cultivate public ‘com 


25. “The 1940 Statement of Principles on 
Academic Freedom and Tenure,” in Aca- 
demic Freedom and Tenure: A Handbook of 
the AAUP, 33-39. l 
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fidence in the profession by laying down 


a professionally taxing standard of 
institutional accountability for all ut- 


terances of a public character made by 


a member of the profession) is sub- 
stantially more inhibiting of-a faculty 
member's civil freedom of speech than 
any standard that govenment is .con- 
stitutionally privileged to impose in 


respect to the personal political or social. 
utterances of other kinds of public’ 


employees.” 


Essentially, political actiyity was 
left to the discretion of individual 
professors. The AAUP did nothing to 


discourage it, indeed even worked 


to make a special exception for pro- 


fessors under the Hatch'Act. How- 


~-ever, the AAUP no longer had an 


obligation to defend professors en- 
gaged in such activity. The Associ- 
ation was relieved of the dilemma 


. of antagonizing professorial factions 


on the one hand or university 


managers, trustees, and other repre- . 


sentatives of vested interests con- 
trolling higher education’s funding 
on the other. For example, when the 
Rapp-Courdet Committee began 
hearings in New York City in 1941 to 
investigate Communism in the 
schools, the AAUP was not forced 
to take a definitive position: even 
though 69 faculty members in the 
City College system were called be- 
fore the tribunal.?’ 

The profession, then; traded its 
civil liberties for tenure. Academic 
freedom was permitted in the class- 
room, within the confines of the 
scholarly community, and in seemly 
extra-mural utterance in one’s field 
of expertise, but did not extend to 


26. William Van Alstyne, “The Specific 
Theory of Academic Freedom and the 
General Issue of Civil Liberty,” in -The 
Concept of Academic Freedom, ed. Edmund 
L. Pincoffs (Austin: University of Texas 
Press, 1975), 81-82. 

27. Iverson, The Communists and the 
Schools:215-216. 


intercourse with the general-public’ 
in the political arena. The com- 
mitment to manage knowledge con- 
servatively was honored by pro- 
tecting the majority of professors, 
those displaying conventional be- 
havior and acceptable ideologies, 
while placing political deviants and 
activists in jeopardy. 


Academic freedom and the. quest for 
national security (1956) 


During World War II, the AAUP 
made a deliberate effort not to let 
history repeat itself and was justly 
proud of the fact no emergency 
measures were taken. Indeed, only 
two cases involving conscientious 
objectors were brought to the formal 
attention of Committee A during the 
war years.” Communists and fellow- 
travelers did not present the prob- 
lems they had in the 1930s, regard- 
less of the Smith Act, so long as the 
U.S.S.R. remained an ally. The 
AAUP’s confrontation with the con- 
flicting claims of academic freedom 
and national security was delayed 
until after the war. Then the very 
success of science in the dramatic 
énd .to hostilities in the Pacific 
theater turned governmental and 
public attention to the university. 

As World. War II gave way to the 
Cold War, instances like the Latti- 
more and Oppenheimer cases made 
the university, as the home of 
scientists and intellectuals, a target ° 
for national security. The Un-Ameri- 
can Activities Committee (HUAC! 
was made a permanent Committee 
of the House in 1945; Truman in- 
stituted the Federal Loyalty Pro- 
gram by executive order in 1947; the 
National Security Act.was passed in 
1950; numerous states began to con- 


28. Edward C. Kirkland, “Academic Free- 


dom and Tenure: Report of Committee A- 
for 1945,” BAAUP 32 (Spring 1946):6.. 
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duct their own investigations into 
professors’ pasts. Education became 
one of the major battlefields in the 
‘post-war struggle for control of 
domestic policy.*® Professors who 


. throughout World War II had planned ` 


for a:‘new peace in a more demo- 


cratic social order were among the | 


first to fall in this ideological struggle 
. that stifled even liberal critiques of 
capitalism. The AAUP, having traded 
civil liberties for tenure, had nothing 
left to give and was unable to protect 
the profession from persecution on 
grounds of political activity. 
According. to the AAUP’s own cal- 
. culations, there were at least 77 
dismissals between 1949 and 1955. 
. Ironically, tenure offered little se- 
curity since its protection did not 


extend to the professor in his role’ 


as ‘citizen outside the university. 
‘And almost all firings were the result 
of professors alleged participation 
in politics. Thus, in 1949, three 
tenured professors at the University 
of Washington were dismissed with- 
out severance pay, two for member- 
ship in the Communist party, one for 
refusal to testify; in 1950, at -the 


`- University of California, 32 faculty 


members, more than half of them 
tenured, were dismissed for their 
refusal to take a Regent-imposed 
disclaimer oath in regard to past 
or present Party membership; in the 
New York City Municipal-Colleges, 
' 14 were dismissed in 1953 after 

refusing to testify at Congressional 
' hearings, four more in 1954 and 1955 
under the Feinberg Law. In addition 
' to these 53 mass dismissals another 
24 individuals were dismissed from 
an additional 20 institutions, in most 
cases for refusal to testify before a 


29: Richard M.. Freeland, The Truman 
Doctrine and the Origins of McCarthyism: 
Foreign Policy, Domestic Politics and In- 
ternal Security, 1946-1948 (New York:' 
Schocken). 
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university, state or federal investi- 
gating committee. 

These dismissals are only a rough. 
index of the degree to which aca- 
demic freedom was curtailed. When 
professors were falsely accused, 
as was the case with Melvin Rader 
at the University of Washington, or 
mistakenly identified, as in another - 
instance, and forced to spend thou- 
sands of dollars in legal fees as well 
as endless hours in proving perjury 
on the part of a witness or correcting 
a bureaucratic mistake, all profes- 
sors felt themselves vulnerable.*! As 
Lazarsfeld and Thielens have pointed 


out, the climate of repression signifi- - 


cantly affected academics’ willing- 
ness to treat controversial issues 


even in their own fields of expertise.” . 


In 1956, prodded by membership 
pressure and encouraged by recent 
judicial decisions, the Association 
issued'a position paper. Presented 
as a reappraisal of the question of 
national security, this statement is 


‘a massive and pathetic equivocation. 


Basically, the document argues that 
a professor cannot be dismissed for 
past or present Communist Party 
membership, as long as it is-dem- 


_onstrated that these do not affect 


fitness to teach. Nor can he be com- 

pelled to testify. However, partici- 

pation in educational subversion is 

evidence of unfitness, refusal to tes- 

tify may be a strong indication: of 
. i 


30. Compiled from “Academic Freedom 
and Tenure in the Quest for National 
Security: Report of a Special Committee 
of the AAUP,” in The American Concept 
of Academic Freedom in Formation, ed. - 
W. P.. Metzger (New York: Arno, 1977) 
irregular pagination:61~107. 

31. Melvin Rader gives his account and 
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such subversive activity and, if 


questioned by institutional authori-, 


ties, the professor has a duty to 


disclose, even though ‘this means. 


loss of Fifth Amendment protection 
in inquiries outside the university.” 
Confined by the 1940 Statement, the 
AAUP had little scope for argument; 
what was needed was full protection 
of civil liberties, and this the Associ- 
ation could not give without abro- 
gating its earlier document. 

The courts moved faster than the 
AAUP. When they upheld the legal- 


ity of the. Fifth Amendment, Com- ' 


mittee A had to issue a supplement 
to its 1956 document. The Associ- 
ation, however, was not as liberal 
as the courts. Its 1958 Supplement 


still insisted the institution had a 
right to information touching on a’ 


faculty member's fitness. As a strat- 
egy it was suggested that professors 
under institutional investigation 
offer off-the-record testimony to of- 
ficials, and if this candid gesture 


was rejected, then the professor.had |< 


fulfilled his cbligation to his em- 
ployer, and-the institution was open 
to possible censure by the AAUP.*4 

In summary, the Association con- 
tinued to put its faith in personnel 
policy ‘that accommodated: univer- 
sity managers and trustees while 
professors were forced publicly to 
recant ideological sins committed a 
decade or: more before. However; 
uniform promotion and tenure pol- 
icy protected those faculty members 
who stayed away from politics, and 
this was the lesson learned by the 


33. “Academic Freedom and Tenure in the 
Quest for National Security: [1956] report 
of a Special Committee,” in Joughlin, ed., 
Academic Freedom and Tenure: A Handbo ok: 
47-56. . 

34. “A [1958] Statement of the Committee 
on Academic Freedom and Tenure Supple- 
mentary to the 1956 Report,” in Joughlin: 
56-63. 


profession. The vast majority of the . 


professoriate kept their jobs and 
held their’ tongues. 


1970 Interpretative ‘Comments 


The safeguards offered by the 
courts in the mid-1950s may have 
been a tuming point in terms of the 


-AAUP’s role in defining and protect- 


ing academic, freedom and tenure. 


_The AAUP’s failure to redefine aca- 
demic freedom so as to include civil 


liberties marks the time when pro- 
fessors consistently began to use 


. litigation to- protect their employ- 


ment while-exercising their constitu- 
tional right to free speech. 
The 1970 Interpretative Com- 


‘ments did little to reassert the 


Association’s claim to. speak for the 
profession as a whole. Although the. 
Comments were formulated during 
the campus upheavals of the 1960s, 
and substantive revision of the 1940 
Statement was expected, little was 
changed. Professors still have a 
particular obligation” as repre- 
sentatives of the academy outside | 
the university.> Even in the 1970s 
professors claims to. civil liberties © 
are not firm. 

However, the AAUP still wields 
considerable force when it comes tc 
defining tenure. The Courts recog- 
nize the Association as the custodiar: . 
of “professional custom” and often . 
tum to its precedents when ruling. 
Many colleges and universities have - 
adopted the 1940 Statement as theiz 
personnel policy; thus the document ` 
becomes part of the formal contract 
between professors and university, 
governing litigation as well as day- 
to-day procedures. Unions too are, 


35. “Academic Freedom and Tenure. 194) 
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ments and Reports Washington: D.C.: AAUP, 
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informed by the AAUP definition of 
tenure, and- offer no greater sub- 
stantive protection of academic free- 
dom than the Association. 

. The problem with all these defi- 
nitions remains the same as in 1915. 
Tenure does not necessarily insure 
academic freedom, let alone the 


exercise of civil liberties. Although - 


tenure does offer job security to 
senior faculty, even this ‘is limited. 
Tenured professors can still be fired 
' for incompetence,. financial exi- 
gency, or failing to act in a manner. 
that fulfills their “particular obli- 
gation” as faculty members. While 
the courts offer some ‘protection, 
they have not established binding 
definitions of academic freedom. 
Since the concept has no constitu- 
tional status, professors must defend 
their. civil liberties under the First 
Amendment, and tenure as property 


right under the Fourteenth. Despite. 


the AAUP’s long struggle, academic 
freedom is not a condition of em- 
ployment in higher education. 
Although we tell ourselves the day 
is past when wholesale attacks on 
academic freedom are possible, evi- 
dence argues’ the contrary. In the 


years 1965-1975, professors were - 
' fired on overtly political grounds at: 


a rate unmatched since the height of 
the McCarthy. era. As always, pro- 
‘fessors in the danger zone were 
political activists, often using their 
academic expertise to challenge 
- dominant ideologies. 

Among the more well know cases 
were George Murray, English in- 
structor at San Francisco State and 
Black Panther “Minister of Educa- 
cation,” suspended for allegedly ad- 
vocating. that minority students 
arm themselves for selfprotection; 
Staughton Lynd, historian who trav- 
elled to North Vietnam‘in defiance 
of State Department orders in 1966, 
denied employment by the Board of 
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Governors of the State Colleges-and 
-Universities in Illinois because his 
journey went “beyond mere dissent;” 
Angela Davis, U.C.L.A. philosopher 
fired- for her Communist Party mem- 
bership; Michael Parenti, anti-war 


„political science professor at the 


University of Vermont, denied re- 
newal despite unanimous recom- 
mendations by department, dean, 
and university administration, on 
grounds.of unbecoming “professional 
conduct’ detrimental to the image of 
the university; Peter Bohmer, radi- 
cal economics professor at San 
Francisco State, fired on charges of 
discriminating in his grading prac- 
tices against conservative students 
even after being cleared of the 
charges in three separate investiga- 
tions; Morris Starsky, activist phi- 
losophy. professor at Arizona State, 
fired in connection with his anti- 
war stance despite support from two 
faculty committees and the univer- 
sity president.*® 

When professors combine intel- 
lectual work with outspoken politi- 
cal activism they are.. vulnerable. 
At that point trustees exercise their 
legal authority, often reversing the 
decisions of the collective faculty 
and university administrators by 
asserting their own ‘definition of 
ideological orthodoxy and the limits 
of professors civil liberties. 

Dismissals on political grounds 


‘are, of course, the exception; they 


occur only in the relatively. few in- 
stances when professors regularly 
and vehemently challenge the estab- 
lished order in a public arena. How- 
ever, such dismissals are an index 
of societal concern about the beliefs, 
values, and ideologies of academics. 
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These concerns are widely shared by ` 


the majority of the faculty and by 
university administrators who often 
use what power they have to screen 
out potentially- troublesome col- 
leagues through devices such as 
the tenure review process and. 
budget cuts. 

’ Indeed,.the tenure review proc- 
ess, governed by senior faculty who 


have already proved to be respon-. 


sible, respectful, and conscious of 
their particular obligations, is proba- 
bly the major mechanism for in- 
suring the continued conservative 
management of knowledge. Ideo- 
logically suspect and politically” 
active young faculty are often denied 


_ permanent positions on grounds of 


professional inadequacy. In the late 


1960s and early 1970s, the campus 


climate was such that these charges 
could not be lightly made. Junior 
faculty who thought their tenure 
decisions turned on their politics 


often asked for and received public. 


hearings, as was the case with Frank 
Bataglia, Elaine Reuben and Joan 
Roberts at the University of Wis- 
consin. But as tenure slots become 
scarce and students apathetic, activ- 
ist and junior faculty are more 
easily let go, often internalizing 
their senior colleagues verdict of 
professional. inadequacy without se- 
rious question. 

Current economic éonditioné also 
allow administrators wider scope in 
removing ideological deviants, ac- 


tivists and “difficult”: faculty. The - 


dissolution of the radical activist 


School of Criminal Justice at Berkeley 
on grounds of financial exigency is - 
a case in point. At a time when 
economic uncertainty is increasing . 
and administrators are routinely 


asked to turn in retrenchment plans, 


the importance of holding our jobs 
makes us less likely to speak out 
and identify ourselves as targets for 
budget cuts. These internal controls 
on academic freedom—tenure re- 
view and. the budget—are per- 
vasive, subtle, and not easily fought. 

While tenure may not protect aca- 
demic freedom, nor even guarantee 
job security, given the vulnerability 
of men and women prepared to voice 
or act on ideas at odds with the 
dominant culture, it may be neces- 
sary, if only to make dismissals more 
difficult. However, itis perhaps time 
to raise the question of how the 
profession can better protect aca- 
demic freedom that guarantees civil 
liberties. Our inability to safeguard 
the rights we claim is painfully 
apparent. When economic insta- 


bility is compounded by ideological 


conflict—as was the case in the 
Progressive era, the 1930s, and the 
period following World War Two— 
academic freedom has no real mean- 


‘ing. With academe in a steady 


state and the economy in an un- 
steady condition, we should remem- 
ber our collective past and use our 
insight to guard against the future. 
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In Between: The Community College Teacher 
' By HOWARD B. LONDON 


ABSTRACT: Viewing community college teachers..as a 

_ distinct subculture of the larger professoriate, this. article 

analyzes the consequences for these teachers. of the extraor- 
dinarily rapid, growth of two year‘ institutions during the ~> 

past two decades. Lines are drawn between the community 

= colleges’ status, the special mission of the community college, 

_ and the teachers’ conceptions of their school, their work, and 

_ themselves. A large proportion of two year college teachers are 

“seen as demoralized and uncomfortably isolated from the 
larger academic culture. a 
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THER THAN a conscript army, | 


it is difficult to think of a work 
institution in our society with tens 
of thousands of frontline employees 


who have both aspired and trained 


to work elsewhere. The community 
college, however, is such an institu- 
tion, as most of its full-time'teachers 
have come from high school facul- 
ties, from graduate. schools where 
they were preparing to become four 
year college or university professors 
or, to a lesser extent, from the pro- 


(ocootinte itself} 


t This unusual -circumstance-is in- 


part a consequence of the extraor- 


dinary growth of community col- 


leges. Between 1960 and 1977 the 
number of public community col- 
leges. more than tripled from 315 
to 920, enrollments increased more 


than ninefold from 392,000 to 


3,901,000, and the number of 


l. Leland Medsker and Dale Tillery, 


Breaking the Access Barriers: A Profile of the ` 
American Junior College (New York: McGraw- ` 
Hill, 1971), p. 89. For more recent studies of | 


faculty backgrounds in individual states see 
Doris Weddington, “Faculty Attitudes in Two 
Year Colleges,” unpublished manuscript 
(Los Angeles, CA: Center for the Study of 
Community Colleges, 1976), p. 39-40. 

2. Center for Educational Statistics, Digest 
of Educational Statistics, 1979 (Washington, 
DC: USGPO, 1979), p. 101. 

3. Department of Health, Education sad 
Welfare; Digest of Educational Statistics, 


1975-76 (Washington, DC: USGPO, 1977), . 


p. 86 and Digest of Educational Statistics, 
1979, p. 88. The causes of community college 
expansion vary with one’s view of society. 
Some sociologists see it as an inevitable 


_ response to new technologies channeling 


more people into occupations requiring in- 
creasingly complex skills. See, for example, 
Burton Clark, Educating the Expert Society 
(San’ Francisco: Chandler Publishing Com- 
pany, 1962). Other sociologists claim that 
sehools do not teach skills so much as they 
socialize people into status cultures, and the 
rising enrollments are a consequence of 
higher status groups raising educational 
requirements to protect their status cultures 
and the privileged positions that go with 


teachers quintupled from 40,000 to 
200,000,* so that students in these 
schools now account for over one 
third of all undergraduates and their 
teachers for over one third of the 
academic profession. Yet, as com-’ 


munity colleges grew, those who 


came to teach’ in them were often 
faced with unexpected problems . 
concerning their work, roles, and 
self-conceptions. These difficulties, 
as they will be discussed here, - 
include the career alteration in- 


' dicated above, the teaching of poorly 


prepared students, and’ academic 
isolation. While not limited to com- 
munity colleges, these problems are 


more pronounced in them, a matter 


of degree if not always of kind, and 


they help give community college 


teaching its flavor. 

This is not to imply that all com- 
munity college teachers confront the 
same problems in identical ways; 
there is always some variety anc 
divergence in these matters. At a 


them; to improve their own position in the 
social hierarchy in the face of this primarily 
social (and only secondarily technological) 
escalation, groups of lower socioeconomic 
status then demand increased access to 
more education, contributing further to the . 
educational spiral. For a full statement of 
this view see Randall Collins, “Functional -> 
and Conflict Theories of Educational Strati- 
fication,” American Sociological Review 36 
(December 1971): 1002-1019, Neo-Marxists, 
to cite a third view,- claim that the in- 
creasing number of new students is a result 
of an attempt by elite planning groups to 
train people for new blue and white collar 
proletarian positions commensurate with 
their social origins, thus ‘insidiously helping 
to maintain an unjust status quo through the 


illusion of* educational opportunity. This. . 


argument is advanced in Jerome Karabel, 


“Community Colleges and Social’ Stratifi- 


cation,” Harvard Educational Review 42 
(November 1972):521-562, 

4. Arthur M. Cohen and Florence B. 
Brawer, The Two Year College Instructor 
Today (New York: Praeger Publishers, 1977), 
p. xi. 
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higher level ofabstraction, however, 


widely shared problems of individ- 


ual teachers becorne problems for 
the: profession, and the common 


' . solutions a part of the profession’s 


‘culture.. This analysis, then, views 
community college teachers as a 
professional segment, that is, as a 
subculture of the professoriate whose 
members are confronted by distinct 
contingencies and who, therefore, 

share values, interests, anda sense of 
belonging together.® Because com- 
munity colleges first appeared in the 
early part of this century it is not 
fully correct to say that this segment 
is newly born, but its recent growth 
spurt has been a gangling, awkward, 
adolescent one, complete with prob- 
lems of self consciousness and 


ideni: 


cen AND THE STATUS 
OF THE COMMUNITY COLLEGE 


_ Discovering who community col- 

lege teachers are and from where 
they were recruited is difficult, for 
the career path is as yet uninstitu- 
tionalized. Although there are ap- 
proximately 100 preparatory and in- 
service graduate programs expressly 
for community college instructors — 
most offering a masters-degree, a few 
the still experimental Doctor of Arts 
—their enrollments are small, and it 
is doubtful that they have graduated 
more than five percent of all two 
year college faculty.6 As of 1975, 


5. The concept of professional segment is > 


from Rue Bucher and Anselm Strauss, “Pro- 
fessions in Process,” American Journal of 
Sociology vol. 66 (January 1961):325~—334. 

6. Terry O’Banion, “Alternate Forms of 
` Graduate Education for Community College 
Staff: A Descriptive Review,” in Graduate 
Education and Community Colleges: Co- 
operative Approaches to Community College 
Staff Development, edited by S. V. Martorana, 
et al. (Washington, DC: National Board on 
Graduate Education, 1975), p. 48. 
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‘only seven states required ‘pro- 
. fessional credentials, and their. re- 


quirements are loose; in California, 


' for example, a “pro forma credential 


is granted upon request to those-with _ 
a masters degree (or equivalent) 
who are free of tuberculosis and 
Communism, and who can pay the 
$20.00 fee.” 

Despite the lack of a formalized’ 
or bureaucratic course to be run, 
there are regularities in the career. 
path. Various studies report that by 
the early 1970s, 65 to 80 percent of 
community college teachers had a 
masters as their professional degree, 
14 to 27 percent had a bachelors 
as their highest degree, and only 
3 to 10 percent had a doctorate.’ Ap- 
proximately 33 percent come di- 
rectly from high school faculties 
versus.one third of that—11 percent 
—from four year college faculties; 
about 25 percent come to the’ com- 
munity college directly from gradu- 
ate studies which, as discussed 
below, they may not have completed, 
compared with 5 percent who begin 
teaching after college graduation; 
the remaining 25 percent come from 
the trades, industry, business, and 
government administration.® : 

It is, of course, no accident that 
community colleges -have recruited 
most from the educational layers’ 
between which they are sandwiched. 


-Since their inception they have 


occupied, as David Riesman calls it, 
a twilight status. between high 
schools on the one side.and col- 
leges and universities on the other. 
Drawing from each side helps 
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solidify the historical and philos 


sophic claim that community col- 
leges are of, by, and for the local 
community ať the same time that 
they are part of the larger world o: 
higher learning. 

This in-between status is also re- 


flected in the traditional attempt of ` 


the community college to provide, or 
come close to providing, something 
for almost. everyone. Indeed, the 
contemporary public two year col- 


lege offers curricula in the liberal | 


arts and several vocations, as- well 
as programs in adult, continuing, 
remedial, general, and sometimes 
pre-professional education. Yet this 
hybrid quality makes it difficult 
for community college teachers to 
define their institution and their own 
roles. 


TEACHERS AMBIVALENCE AND 
THE MISSION OF THE 
COMMUNITY COLLEGE 


There is considerable evidence 
that community college teachers are 
ambivalent about their setting and ` 
their. work,’ with perhaps none 
more significant than that about half 
of all instructors report that while 
satisfied with their current positions- 
they would rather teach in a four year ’ 
college or university. Yet to con- 
clude that community college 
teachers are frustrated college pro- 
fessors and that their ambivalence 
comes solely or even primarily from 
unmet career aspirations is, in many 
cases, too facile and even when true 
- tells us nothing about how their 


10. Arthur M. Cohen and .Florence B. 
Brawer, Confronting Identity: The Com- 
munity College Instructor (Englewood-Cliffs, 
MJ: Prentice Hall, 1972), p. 12. 

11. Cohen and Brawer, The Two Year 
College Instructor. Today, p. xi, pp. 80-82. 
A figure of 44 percent is reported i in Leland 
Medsker and Dale Tilley, “Breaking the 
Barriers,” p. 11. 
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disappointments may be expressed 
or managed in the work culture. 
Such a conclusion also ignores the 
socialization of once reluctant teach- 
ers into the community college ethos 
and mission. Indeed, that so many 
have an eye on the four year college, 
whether as a far off wish or an 
immediate next step, is in- part re- 


‘lated to what has increasingly be- 


come the special province of com- 
munity colleges—the teaching and 
counseling of “marginal” students. 

Most of these “new students to 
higher education,” as they are called 
by K. Patricia Cross, are white, 
urban, and working ‘class.!2 More 
recently there has been an increase | 
in the proportion of minority group 


` students and of older students in 


search of new careers, occupational 
updating, cultural enrichment, hob- 
bies, or in some cases, simple 
entertainment. Indeed, by 1977 the 
average age of community college 
students was 28.3 Yet what dis- 
tinguishes community college stu- 
dents more than any other measur- 
- able variable—including race, socio- 
economic status and age—are low 
test scores: they typically score in 
the lowest third on conventional 
tests of academic ability. Test 
results, of course, are not sacrosanct 
and there are community colleges. 
most notably those in California, 
which have long been closely in- 
tegrated with the state’s college and 
university system, where the aca- 
demic abilities of students are high. 
There is also a small but growing 
number of students who already 
have baccalaureates: from liberal 


12. K. Patricia Cross, Beyond the Open — 
Door: New Students to Higher Education 
(San Francisco: Jossey-Bass, 1971), pp. 13—16. 

13. Digest of Educational Statistics, 1979. 
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arts colleges but have been unable 
to land a job and now seek vocational 


training. Although there may be a. 


broad range of talent in every 


- community college, the empirical 


and impressionistic literature is re- 


plete with accounts of two year. 


college students for whom education 
has thus far failed, students whose 
performance in the three R’s is still 


.on.an elementary level. 


While every school has students 
who are unsure of themselves in 
these or.other ways; most community 
colleges now claim .a special ex- 
pertise in and commitment to helping 


= them in large numbers, and itis this 


= contribution more than any other 


which helps distinguish community 
college teachers from ‘the larger 
professoriate. In the past two dec- 
ades there has ‘been a prodigious 
increase in the number.of new pro- 
grams, pedagogies, and instructional 
technologies for high risk and other 
special problem students. Because 
of this emphasis on teaching, com- 
munity college instructors spend 
one and a half to two times as many 
hours in the classroom as their con- 
eraporstice in four year institutions;™ 


. “15. Howard B. London, The Culture of a 
Community College (New York: Praeger, 
` 1978). O’Banion claims that 70-75 percent of 


all students in two year institutions may 
be categorized as having special needs, and 
have been or should be assigned to some type 
of remedial or developmental program. See 
Terry O’Banion, Teachers for Tomorrow: 


Staff Development in the Community-Junior ` 


College (Tuscon, Arizona, University of 
Arizona Press, 1972), p. 93. Gleazer reports 
that “Of nearly 300,000 people who took one 
or more .courses in North Carolina com- 
munity colleges and technical institutions 


~ in 1970, 47.5 percent enrolled in work at 


the elementary or secondary level.” See E: 
Gleazer, Project Focus: A Forecast Study of 
Community Colleges, (New York: McGraw- 
Hill, 1973), p. 14. ` 

16. A. E. Bayer, “Teaching Faculty -in 
Academe: 1972-73” ACE Research Reports, 


No. 8, (Washington, DC: American Council 


on Education), p. 26. 
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they also bring counseling into the 


classroom more frequently in the 
form of credit granting “self-aware- 
ness workshops,” “educational de- 
velopment seminars” or other such 


courses designed to help motivate 


students and assist them in making 
educational, occupational, social, 
and personal decisions." 


The ways in which this mission = 


and the work that-goes with it are 
associated with teachers’ ambiva- 
lence or frustration: are complex, 
and it is difficult to be exact about 
them. It. is possible, however, to 
point to at least three general con- 
nections. First, despite the rela- 
tively unique mission.and a growing | 
body of knowledge to: carry it out, 
two year faculty do not have the 
larger voice in determining aca- 
demic. or public policy with respect 
to their services. The increased but 
still not overwhelming: influence 
of the professoriate, has not yet 
reached the same proportions in the 
community college. Thus, among 
community college teachers there is 
a deep concern about théir pro- 
fessionalism and relative power- 
lessness; as Roger Garrison reported, 
“They are being asked to implement 
a policy [they] had no part in formu- 
lating: namely, the ‘open-door’ or 
‘after - high - school - education - for - 
everyone - who - wants -iť policy.’’!9 
This is especially the case for be- 
ginning teachers who withdraw from’ 
graduate school for family, financial 


` 


17. Descriptions of such counseling courses 
are detailed in London, Culture of a Com- 
munity College, pp. 130-135 and in Steven 
Zwerling, Second Best: The Crisis of the 
Community College. (New York: McGraw 
Hill, 1976), pp. 186-194, 

18. Christopher Jencks and David Riesmah, 
The Academic Revolution (Garden City, 
NY: Doubleday, 1968). 

19. Roger Garrison, Junior College Faculty 
~~Issues and Problems: A Preliminary Na- 
tional Appraisal (Washington, DC: American: 
Association of Junior Colleges, 1967), p. 15. 
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or academic reasons and, instead of., 
the anticipated four year college or 


‘university position, unexpectedly 
-and rather quickly find themselves 


in the community college having. 
little if any familiarity with its ethos 
or reality.”° | | 

Second, many faculty question the 
open-door philosophy and all that 
they are asked to do in its name. 


- David Bushnell, for example, reports 


that an “analysis of faculty support 


’ for selected goals of the two year col- 


leges . . . demonstrates that many 
faculty members do not fully en- 
dorse the concept of the open- 
door.’*! Despite new teaching tech- 


“niques, especially individualized 


learning, he believes their position 


is understandable “when one real-' 


izes that-the responsibility for edu- 
cating a mixture of low-achieving 
or under-achieving students and 
more able students falls squarely. 
on the shoulders of the faculty.” 
Indeed, individualized learning it- 
self has been found to threaten 
teachers’ roles as they come to see 
themselves as, in the parlance of the 
trade, “managers of a learning en- 


vironment rather than as directors 


of learning.”’? It is not surprising, 


then, that while attitude surveys | 


show widespread belief in individ- 
ualized education as one of the best 
ways to meet the challenges of the 
open-door, there are repeated obser- 
vational findings that instructors 
resist this pedagogy, sometimes to 
the extent of sabotaging their own 
materials.*4 


20. Eaton. Culture of a Community Col- 
lege, pp. 29~59. 

21. David S. Bushnell, Organizing For 
Change: New Priorities for Community 
Colleges (New York: McGraw Hill, 1973), 
p. 39. 

22. Ibid. 

23. Weddington, “Faculty Attitudes,” p. 29. 

24. R. O. Carlson, Adoption of Educational 
Innovations (Eugene, OR: The Center for the 


of mediocrity.”?8 


my 


_ Third, even faculty who in prac- 
tice accept the open-door policv 
have difficulty with its day to dav 
exigencies. Special types of students, 
be they. exceptionally ‘bright or 
otherwise, have lasting effects on 
teachers, and the consequences for 
those who teach “marginal,” “low — 
ability,” ‘unmotivated’ or other 
similarly labeled students have re- 
cently been much investigated. 

Cohen and Brawer, for example, 
report that instructors of remedial 
or low ability classes often feel 
isolated and, unable to maintain 
their identification with higher edu- 
cation, come to resent their students, 
the school, and sometimes them- 
selves.” Similarly, Roueche and Kirk 
found that the “negative feelings of 
instructors were quickly communi- | 
cated to [low ability] students to the 
extent that ‘high risk’ students prz- 
maturely left the college.in great 
numbers.’ So too, William Moore 
points to the seeming paradox that 
in the very institution which claims 


a special interest in the marginal _. 


student, “few teachers can, or want 


' to, teach him at the college level, 


even fewer understand him; many 
reject him academically and so- 
cially. .. .”2” Finally, David Ries- 
man ‘suggests that “a certain amount 
of poor communication and distorted 
feedback may be necessary if faculty 
are to maintain their morale in the 
face of an enervating environment 


+ 


Advanced Study of Educational Adminis- 


tration, 1965), p. 78. 


25. Cohen and Brawer, Confronting Iden- 


` tity, p. 113. 


26. John Roueche and: Wade R. Kirk, 
Catching Up: Remedial Education, (San 
Francisco: Jossey-Bass, 1973), p. 23. 

27. William Moore, Jr. Against the Odds: 
The High Risk Student in the Community 
Ooae: ‘San Francisco: Jossey-Bass, 1970), 
p 

28. In Alden E. Dunham, meses of the 
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As damning as these observations 
may appear when taken out of con- 
. text, none are simply accusations 
of elitism. In each case the authors 
attempt to explain the fundamentally 
human efforts by teachers to cushion 
themselves against the fears of self- 
doubt in. situations for which, in the 
face of rapid educational expansion, 
they were unprepared. Put differ- 
ently, one of the general findings of 
the sociology of occupations is that 
people define themselves in large 
measure through their work; aca- 
demics usually do this through no- 
_tions of the league their institutions 
play in as well as through evalua- 
tions of their students. This is not 
to say that there ‘is no snobbery 
` in the ranks of community college 


teachers: in the community college . 


about two-thirds of those who grad- 
uate do so with a vocational de- 
gree, and the literature does con- 
tain complaints by and about teach- 
ers who look askance at this “merely” 
vocational preparation of students 
for work with low occupational 
ceilings.? The Marxian critique, 


itself not always devoid of con-. 


descension but of a radical kind, 
attacks vocational education from a 
different direction, claiming that the 
preparation of working class stu- 
dents for working class occupations 
buttresses an unfair social order. 

_ There is something of the self- 


fullfilling prophecy in all of this. | 


Throughout their education stu- 


Forgotten Americans, (New York: MeGraw 
Hill, 1969), p. 172. 


29. See Moore, Against the Odds, pp. - 


63-84 for a vivid example of a president's 
bemoaning the elitism of many teachers. For 
a summary statement of the relationship 
between a school’s “league” and faculty 
selfappraisals, see Everett C. Hughes, “Non- 
Economic Aspects of Academic Morale,” 
in Seymour E. Harris, ed., Higher Education. 
in the United States, (Cambridge, MA: 
Harvard University Press, 1960), pp. 118~121. 
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dents’ intelligence: is evaluated on 
the basis. of criteria other than 
native ability. With striking regu- ` 
larity researchers have found that 


- spurious statements about prior and 


expected academic performance, as 
well as assessments of social charac- .. 
teristics, physical characteristics, 
styles of language, and tastes in 
clothing all contribute to teachers’ 
labeling of students which in turn 
influences the students’ self-con- 
ceptions.® Thus, to a considerable | 
degree teachers unintentionally help 
students become the kinds of people 

they find so difficult, thereby rein- 
forcing the alleged validity of the 
initial categorizations even though 
these may have had little or nothing 
to do. with the capacity to learn. It 
is ironic that having bureaucratized 


' education ostensibly to make it more 


rational and efficient, schools also 
facilitate the conditions which pro- 
duce failure. | a 
In regard to labeling, community 
college teachers are like teachers — 
elsewhere: if they feel negatively 
about working with poorly prepared 
students, théy .make judgements 
about the causes of their academic 
deficiencies. Community college in- 


‘structors. generally use one of three 


sets of judgements or perspectives 
-the conservative, liberal or radi- 
cal.3! Each perspective provides 
the faculty member both with an 
explanation for student performance, 
and a‘general guide as to how. 


_ students should be approached. 


The conservative perspective, for 


30, An excellent summary of this research 
is Ray Rist, “On Understanding the Processes 
of Schooling: The Contributions of Labeling . 
Theory,” in Jerome Karabel and A. H. 
Halsey, eds., Power and Ideology in Educa- 
tion (New York: Oxford University Press, 
1977), pp. 292-305. l 

31. London, Culture of a Community Col- 
lege, pp. 119-139. 


A- 


ke 


example; is that students’ academic 
problems are mostly attributable to 
weaknesses in character or mind, 


and that social background and other 


contextual factors are of little im- 
portance. From this perspective, 
individuals are held solely respon- 
sible for their fates, and the mass of 


- students are to rise or fall on their 
_ virtue and merit—by which is meant 


diligence, self-discipline, and in- 


‘telligence—without any extraordi- 


nary teacher intervention. Conserva- 
tive téachers, then, tend to con- 
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_than aid 'society’s 


centrate more on their successful - 


students which, though it violates 
the ideology of focusing on the un- 
talented and disadvantaged, pro- 
vides these faculty with their chief 
source of professional satisfaction. It 


remains to be seen whether con-' 


servative teachers. can effectively - 


maintain this strategy in the face 


of an increased emphasis on reten- 
tion and a diminished growth rate in 
community college enrollments. 

- The liberal perspective is that the 
student problem is in actuality a 


social problem; citing poor inner- 
city high schools, the lower value 
placed on education, and the ab- 


sence of a college tradition in work- 
ing class families, liberal teachers 


claim that the community college, 
‘has the’ power and duty to inter- 


vene in the lives of students to 
compensate for social injustices. 


Specifically, this is done by creative. 


pedagogies, innovative curricula, 
extensive counseling, and lessening 
the difficulty of course work while 
simultaneously inflating grades. The 


. rationale for these last measures is 


that without at least a temporary 
period of moderation during which 
students might gain confidence in 
themselves, the school is less likely 


to help them cope or succeed within | 


the present social order. While these 
teachers, like their conservative col- 
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leagues, receive; a`sense of pro- 
fessional identity and pride from 
cultivating promising students, they 


also report that working with less 
able students and seeing them 
‘progress, 


even slightly, provides 
different but still important rewards. 

Like the liberal teachers, radical 
faculty also locate the source of 
students difficulties in the social 
system, and they too lower course 


-requirements and inflate grades. 


They wish to do more, however, 
“victims; in ad- 
dition to the liberal psychological 
and individualistic approaches, they 
attempt to sensitize students to the 
causes and effects of various social 
and political problems. By politi- 
cizing students they hope to emanci- 
pate them so that they might become 
new agents of social change. ; 

While only empirically verified in 


.one case study, the occupational am- 


bivalence and frustration seem for 
many teachers to stem from the in- 
ability of whichever strategy they 
adopt to resolve or minimize suf- 
ficiently the difficulties of com- 
munity college teaching.” For ex- 
ample, a conservative teacher ad- 


‘mitted that her hard line approach 


returned too few dividends: 
I suppose that in'an ideal situation I. 


‘would prefer being in an environmen: 
where it was more intellectually ex- 


citing. I don’t get the feeling I must reach 
toward them [the students]. . . . I en- 
joy the good students, but I can’t tell 
you I get great satisfaction from them 
either. There aren’t very many... 
good students. . . . To that extent, yes, 
everyday when I come in here I have 
to close my eyes a bit.’ 


Among the liberal teachers were -_ 


some who doubted.that the school 
could effectively intervene in the 
lives of students, and consequently 


32. Ibid., pp. 140-145. 
33. Ibid., p. 140. t . 
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they found it difficult to infuse their 


work with meaning. Reported o one 
such teacher: 


‘One perceives even within the com- 
munity college itself that there’s not as 
much of a premium placed on develop- 
ing astudent’s intellectual capacity .. . 
so that he really does grow. . . . There 
are times when I've been very unhappy 
about it. I can’t talk about this with my 


colleagues because I think they’re more . 


committed to the community college 
than I can be. I have spoken‘about this 
to the president because I have had 
thoughts about leaving.” 


‘ Finally, those of the dea teach: 
ers who were disenchanted doubted 
both the possibility and the morality 
- of converting their students into agents 
of social change. Commented one: 


In fact, what I’m doing could be more 
harmful than anything else. I made 
certain political assumptions about what 
.would be the best living situations 
for all of us in terms of society changing, 
and those assumptions are very alien to 
my students. I can’t tell you how 
much [this bothers her]. when I think 
I’m not accomplishing what I want to 
accomplish, or if I think that I’m bang- 
ing my head against a stone wall, or 
if I think I’m sick of not getting any 
gratification from this. 


= For all three kinds of teachers, 
then, successes with: students— 
whether successes be conserva- 
tively, liberally, or.radically defined 
—can be sufficiently insubstantial 
that ‘continued hard effort only 
brings them furthér past the point 
_ of diminishing, returns. In such 
- cases, as the teachers themselves 
make evident, there is a sense of 
- futility and demoralization. 

Most prone to this dilemma are 
new. liberal arts faculty who ex- 
pected to become college or uni- 


34, Ibid: p. 142. 
35. Ibid., pp. 144-145. 
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versity ey ee but had to ne 


draw. from their doctoral studies due _— 


to personal, academic, family or eco- 
nomic circumstances. Their career 
switch is troubling because most. 
have internalized the university 
values of disinterested inquiry, schol- 
arship, research, and the worth and 
efficacy of working with ideas. With 
the exception of the last, these 
activities dre not institutionalized 
in the community college, often 
creating gaps between these teach- 
ers’ ‘anticipated work, their realized 
work and their . self- -conceptions. 
Despite this, some are successfully 
socialized into the community col- 
lege ethos and make the necessary 
revisions of what they can do and 
want to do. Others quite clearly. do 
not make the transition, especially if 
there: is too great a fracture be- 
tween expectations and reality in 
regard to the level of intellectual 
inquiry they experience in the ~ 
community college.*® : 

The least demoralized ‘are the . 
vocational instructors who prepare 


. students, to enter the occupations 


in which they themselves once 
worked. The most difficult aspects 
of their career change are the strains 
in changing work settings and break- 


ing relations with old colleagues 


while establishing relations with 
new ones; but the new distance from 
their previous: work is subjectively 
viewed as upward mobility. Fur- 
thermore, vocational teachers are 
more likely to report an affinity 
for their students as ‘a result of the 
similarity in their socioeconomic ' 
backgrounds. ot 
Some words of caution are neces- 
sary to put these findings into con- 


_ 36. -Ibid., pp. 38-46 and p. 175. See also 


‘ Cohen and Brawer, Confronting Identity, 


p. 113. l 
37. London, Culture of a Community 


_ College, pp. 145-149. 
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text. Not all community college in- 
structors teach “marginal,” “high 
risk,” or “special problem” stu- 


. dents, but most do have students— 


frequently a majority of them— who 
cannot meet or will not stand for 
demands for great effort. Yet, there 
are teachers who demand and get 


high quality work because of their 


special talents and willingness to 
work imaginatively with students. 
Others carry on in rather unremark- 
able ways but find the successes of 
teaching, however large or small 
deeply satisfying. It is always dif- 
ficult to say precisely what propor- 
tion of teachers these are at any level 
of education or at what point, if ever, 
their satisfactions may be supet- 
ceded by frustrations. But the ques- 
tion of morale is important not only 


for reasons of school administration _ 


or the education of students, but 
also because in this new and chang- 
ing profession of community college 
teaching it is a barometer of the 
faculty’s acceptance of their pur- 
pose; and the appearance of “new 
students’ is recent enough that 
while some teachers are committed 
to them, others are still troubled 
and uncertain about what to make 
of their schools, their work, and 
themselves. | 


THE DILEMMA OF ACADEMIC 
ISOLATION 


While the mission of the com- 
munity college helps define the pro- 
fession, it has also removed individ- 


ual teachers from the mainstreams. 
_of their academic disciplines. Com- 


munity college teachers are, for 


: example, less likely to publish than 


their counterparts in four year in- 
$titutions; an American Council on 


‘Education survey .in 1972-1973 


found that only 13 percent of the 
former published in the previous 
two yéars comparéd to 43 percent 


of the latter.5* Furthermore, when 
two year college faculty do publish © 
it is more likely to be in either a 
journal devoted primarily to prob- 
lems of community college teaching. 
for example, Community College 


Social Science Quarterly, or in 


“trade” publications which special- 
ize in reporting on innovative pro- 
grams or the opinions of teachers 


and administrators on professional 


or institutional rather than scholarly 
matters. 

Community college teachers are 
also less likely than four year pro- 
fessors to read scholarly journals 


and to attend meetings of discipline 


related associations.®® Distance fror. 
their discipline is further increasec. 
by a continued reluctance to hire - 
new Ph.D.’s, especially if they are . 
seen as products of sterile, straight- 


jacketing graduate departments who 


are more interested in esoteric fe- 
search than in teaching high risk 
students. Hiring the best. teacher 
regardless. of degree is, therefore, 
preferred by most départment chair- | 
persons, and while this of course 


admits some Ph.D.’s, their higher _ 


salary ranges contributes further 


‘to limiting their number to the 


current approximately 10 ‘percent.* 
Academic isolation, particularly i in 


. the smaller schools, is also caused 


by faculty having to teach two or 


‘three subject areas or, if teaching in 


only one area, having no colleagues 
in the same discipline; in either 
case there is a tendency to lose ` 
contact with one’s original field of 
study. Never having the opportunity 
to teach courses beyond the fresh- ` 
men and sophomore levels also 
makes keeping up’ in one’s field 


38. A. E. Bayer, Teaching Faculty in 
Academe, p. 26. l 

39. Cohen and Brawer, The Two Yeer 
College Instructor, pp. 109-118. 

40. Ibid., pp. T5, 137. - 
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less urgent. Furthermore, in many 
community colleges the liberal arts 
faculty teach their subjects to voca- 
tional students—for example, teach- 
ing a social science course to medical 
technology. majors—and while im- 
portant in its own right, it does not 
call for familiarity with advanced 
or new knowledge, and in fact may 
be so-elementary it will in time have 
an enervating effect.*! 

Community college teachers are 


also frequently snubbed by aca- 


demic associations: in the field of 
sociology, for example, community 
college teachers who attend regional 
and national meetings perenially 
complain that they are treated as 
inferiors or, even worse, that they 
are ignored. While this’ state of 
affairs is changing, most major 
professional associations cannot be 
accused of attending to the needs 
of their members who teach in two 
year colleges. 

The isolation of the anniy 
college segment also reflects the 
higher cultural, value placed on the 
production of new knowledge than 
on the diffusion of what is already 
known. The former always carries 
with it a higher status—be it the ` 
creation of new knowledge in the 
physical or social sciences, law or 
theologybecause it helps define 
the nature of nature, of human 
nature, or of supernature. The closer 
a profession is to this defining 
function the greater its control over / 
services and clients and the greater 
its prestige. The further an aca- 
demic segment is separated from this 


41. London, Culture of a Community 
College, pp. 115-119. For a classic state- 
ment on what the title makes evident, 
see Willard, Waller, “What Teaching Does 
‘ To Teachers,” in The Sociology of Teaching 
(New York: John Wiley 1932), pp. 375-409. 

42. Everett Hughes, “Professions,” Daeda- 
lus, vol. 92, no: 4 (Fall 1963):656—657. 
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function the more likely its members 
can be made to feel removed from 
higher education; however impor- 
tant their. teaching may be for their 
students. Community college teach- 
ers, too, are susceptible to seeing 
themselves as “less .than’” rather 
than the “‘different than” that the 
profession's ideology puts forth. 
The most unfortunate aspect of 
this is what David Riesman calls 
a new provincialism, where unioni- 
zation ‘or students’ evaluations are 
sometimes used by faculty “to pro- 
tect themselves from the need for 
scholarly visibility.” The new pro- 
vincialism, then, is one “of captivity 
by one’s student disciples, charis- 
matically courted as the road not 
only to retention but to feelings of 
worth.” ! Riesman’s comment is on 
the four year college and university, 
but as Cohen and Brawer comment 
in the conclusion of their survey of 


humanities teachers in two year col- 


leges, if this phenomenon has been 
seen in the university ` 


where there has been a tradition of 
scholarship and cosmopolitanism, think 
how much more it is accentuated in the 
two year college whose roots are in the 
local community, where academic dis- 
ciplinary affiliation has always been 
weak. a 


While all T have an 
internal division of labor between 
the more theoretical and the more 
practical, the community college 
segment has so far been less than 


` ingenious in protecting itself from 
- charges, often from within, of failing 


to be sufficiently academic. In part 
this is a result of a realistic appraisal 
by community college teachers and. 


43. David’ Riesman, “Thoughts on, the 
Graduate Experience,” Change (April 1976): 
12. 

44, Cohen and Brawer, The Two Year 


. College Instructor, p. 102. 
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administrators that its clientele would 
not respond well to an excessively. 
academie approach. In this regard, 
there have been many ingenious pro- 
grams and individual strategies in- 
corporating the academic with the 
vocational, or which preserve’ or 
sometimes bring alive the academic 
without sacrificing content. How- 
ever, to:the extent that there is no 


commonly agreed upon formula on 
how and to what degree to mix the 
special purposes .of community col- 
leges with the-world of higher learn- 


ing, many of those who teach in two 


year institutions will continue to feel 
uncomfortably alone and in-between. 
At this period in higher education, . 
such feelings seem to come with the 
territory. . 
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Faculty’ Unionism: The First Ten Years 
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By JOSEPH W. GARBARINO 
ABSTRACT: The record of faculty collective bargaining in 
four year.colleges and universities for the past decade shows 
that about one-eighth of all institutions have been organized. 
The proportion rises to about 30 percent in public institutions. 

- Unionism is highly concentrated in public institutions, in the 
22 jurisdictions where state bargaining laws have been in ef- 
fect for a substantial period—only about 27 institutions 
remain unorganized in these states. Growth has been slowing - 
in recent years and there is little to indicate a ‘significant 
increase in the future unless the public employee bargaining 
movement_resumes its. growth and additional states enact 

- supportive laws. While the number of elections has beer 
declining, the percentage of rejections of unionism has been 
rising in public institutions and falling in private institutions: | 

_in recent years. Faculty unionism appears to have increased 
centralization in decisionmaking, bureaucratization of admin- 

_ istration at all levels, led to more open personnel processes, 
and introduced some elements of an appeal system while 
having inconclusive effects on compensation. , 
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S THE FIRST deade of faculty 


collective bargaining in the 
nation’s four year colleges and uni- 
versities draws to a close, the move- 


ment has lost some of the momentum 
built up in the first half of the 1970s. 


‘Although the United States Mer- 


chant Marine Academy was organ- 
ized in 1966 and a number of smaller 
institutions also elected bargaining 
representatives in 1969, it was the 
formal organization of the City 
University -of New York (CUNY) in 
late 1969 that brought faculty un- 
ionism to national attention and 
marked the effective beginning of 


the movement. The CUNY elections . 


dominated the early phase because 
they produced what eventually be- 
came a single bargaining unit of 


15,000—16,000 faculty and staff, 


located in the nation’s largest city 
and the center of the public sector 
unionism movement. In addition, 
the publicity accorded the contract 
brought CUNY’s salary scale to gen- 
eral attention and, rightly or wrongly, 
the then lofty maximum salary of 


$31,275 was associated with the fact. 


of unionization. 

Since 1969 about 200 additional 
four year institutions of higher 
education have chosen bargaining 
representatives and at the end of 
1979 almost 86,000 faculty or staff 
were represented by these unions. 
In this paper the record of this 
decade of growth will be reviewed 
and an attempt will be made to 
assess the current status and future 


‘prospects of faculty unionism.' 


PATTERNS OF ORGANIZATION 


_ As Table 1 indicates, the rate of | 
“sina of organization has slowed in | 


e past three years at least as meas- 


1. Data in this paper supersede earlier 
data published. at various , times ae the 
Faculty Union Project. 
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ured by the numbers of represented | 
faculty added to the total. The num- 


‘ber of institutions choosing agents 


held up in 1978, but in none of the - 
past three years has the number of 


organized faculty been as large as it 


was in seven of the eight previous 
years. . 
The most obvious point made by 
Table 1 is that faculty unionism is 
concentrated in public institutions. 
Almost 12 percent of all four year 
institutions were organized in 1979, 
but among public institutions 29 per- 


. cent were organized while the figure 


for private institutions was about 
5 percent. Put differently, although 
private institutions outnumber pub- 
lic institutions three to one, private 
institutions make up only about one 
in four of the organized. If the . 
number of faculty and staff repre- 
sented is compared, private institu- 
tions account for just over one in 
every ten persons. The declining 
trend in organization noted in the 
last'three years can be observed in | 
both sectors, but is somewhat more 
precipitous among public institutions. 
Because the difference in the prev- 
alence of organization is so striking, 
the two sectors will be analyzed 
separately with most attention de- ' 
voted to the public sector. 


Public institutions se 
The record clearly demonstrates 


“that the most important single pre-. 


dictor of the level and location of 


organization in the public sector is. 


the existence of a ‘state law that . 


supports the right of faculty to 
organize. Table 2 presents the pat- 


tern of organization by state. It 
includes all states with any union 
organization if this is defined as the 
formal recognition of an organization 
as the exclusive bargaining agent 
for most of the faculty of the in- 
stitution. 
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TABLE 1 


_UNIONIZED FouR-YEAR INSTITUTIONS, 1966-19792 





TOTAL f PUBLIC af o PRIVATE — 
. YEAR . INSTITUTIONS ` PERSONS INSTITUTIONS PERSONS . INSTITUTIONS PERSONS 
1966 1. 200 1 200 0 0- 
1967 1 = 90 0 : 0 1 90 
1968 0 > o 0 0 |. 0 f: 
1969 — 24 18369 23 18299 i 1 70 
1970 E 15 5626 . © f2, 4686 3 940 
1971 45 - . 19994 41: 18694 4 1300 
1972 ` 16 7895 11 6689 5 1206 
1973 ~ 20 4794 7 2895 13 1899 
1974 ‘11 3328 . 4 2380 7 948 
1975 ` 29 6670 15 4602 14 . 2068 
1976 27 12860 23 12414 4b 446> 
1977 10 1197 6 + B10 4 387 
1978 ° 2) 4138 17 _ 3515 a 4b 623% 
19798 3 398 0. ‘0 3° 398 


Totals 223 85559 -  — 160 75184 - 63 10375 


a To 9/30/79. i i 

b Net of one decertification each year. 

An “institution” is essentially a campus with a president or chancellor or the equivalent as its chief 
executive officer. This is equivalent to the definition used in Education Directory, Colleges and Universities, 
1977-78, National Center for Education Statistics, USG PO, 1978, except that system headquarters are 
not included. } 

Data on “persons” represented are collected by questionnaire, from newspaper reports, and election 
reports. Community colleges in comprehensive systems have been excluded. 

Six unionized law schools and one medical school in institutions in which no other faculty are 
organized were excluded. 


? 


TABLE 2 


BARGAINING STATUS OF PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS, 1979? 


INSTITUTIONS 


_ ORGANIZED UNORGANIZED 


States with Laws and 100% Organization 
Connecticut (5), Delaware (2), Florida (9), Hawaii (2), Maine (7), 
Massachusetts (15), New Jersey (13), New York (37), Rhode k 
Island (2), South Dakota (7), D.C. (3) 102 0 
States with Laws: Less than 100% Organization 
Alaska (0-2), California (0-29), lowa (1-2), Kansas (1— -5), 
Michigan (9-3), Minnesota (7-1), Montana (4—1), Nebraska 
(4-3), New Hampshire (1—2), Oregon (3-5), Pennsylvania . 
(16-2), Vermont (3-1) l 49 56 


w 


Excluding California -(49) (27) 
States without Laws with Organization i 
Ohio (3-9), Illinois (5-7), Maryland (1-9) 9 25 


s 
SOURCES: Number of institutions from Education Directory op. cit. Four “state related” institutions / 
' jn Pennsylvania are classified as public institutions. The legislation status of each state is taken from 
Doris Ross, Cuebook: State Education Bargaining Laws, (Denver, Colorado: Education Commission of 
the States, 1978). Some laws differ in the degree of support for organization provided and a few require 
only “meet and confer” sessions but all are a ineluded: ‘ 
a As of 9/30/79. f ae 
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| i TABLE 3 o 


ELECTIONS AND REJECTIONS? BY CONTROL ` 





Tora 1966-70 1971 1972 

All Elections 198 18 14 23 
Rejections® 70 0 5 8 
Public r 22 -0 1 1 
Private 48 0 4 7 

- Percent Re- i 
jections 

Total 35 0 36 35 
Public 26 0 17 10 
Private -° 42 0, 50 54° 


. 1973 1974 1975 1976 1977 1978 1979 


29. 19 36 2 15 
1° 8 (138° 13 7 § 
1 2 3 7 5 
10 6 10 6 2 


NO 
Ooo w 


38 42 36 50 57 33 
17 33 25 47 5 # 29 
45. 46 42 55 33 £38 


Oa © 


3 Rejections include a small numer of cases in which the vote was against collective bargaining per se 


; and two decertifications. 


“Percent rejections” means the Sarcentnas of all elections in that category in which unionism was 
rejacted. Elections in which an existing agent was retained are excluded. 


e As of 9/30/79. 


As. of 1970, 22 states and the 
District of Columbia had bargaining 
laws concerning four year faculty. In 
one of these states, California, the 
law became effective only-on July 1, 
1979. There are therefore 22 juris- 
dictions that have had a law in effect 
long enough for organization to 
develop. Except for California, no 
state has passed a law covering four 
year faculty since 1975. 

The importance of the legal en- 


vironment as shown by Table 2 is 


remarkable. In the 23 jurisdictions 
with laws 85 percent of all public 
institutions are organized. In-11 of 
the 23, all public institutions are 
organized. In Vermont, where the 
University of Vermont is the only 
unorganized institution, it appears 
that it is specifically excluded from 


. coverage while the state colleges are , 


included. Perhaps the greatest sig- 
nificance of this situation is that it 
means that, excluding California 
which has 29 public institutions 


subject to its new law, there are only - 


27 public institutions in the states 
with applicable legislation that were 
not organized as of 1979. The high 
degree of organization is certainly 


-ý 


- one reason for the falling off in the 


rate of orgarfization in recent.years. 
The lower section of Table 2 
shows the status of bargaining in i 
29 states without a supportive law. 
The only states without laws in 
which a significant amount of organi- 


‘gation has occurred are Ohio and 


Illinois where 3 and 5 institutions 
have been unionized respectively. 
In Maryland one state college has 


‘ been organized; only in these three 


states has organization occurred in 
the absence of a law. 

It can be argued that the close 
correspondence between legislation 
and organization is artificial in that 
it is created by the definition of 
unionization that has been adopted. 
The key element in this definition 
is the formal recognition .of an 
exclusive agent. Yet it is true that 
a good deal of bargaining goes on 
between administrations and one or 
more faculty organizations that do not 
have exclusive bargaining status. 
Such relationships undoubtedly exist 
in many institutions, but it would be 
impossible to devise a technique to 
identify at what point, if any, such 
an institution would be said to be 


t 


unionized. In many institutions, 
committees of the academic senates 


-régularly meet with administrators 


and discuss salary policy, but neither 
party to the discussions would re- 


gard the institution as unionized. 


Certainly a form of bargaining 


_ existed in CUNY when the Legis- 


lative Conference met with adminis- 
trators in the years before 1969 and 


_ at Rutgers when the local American 


Association of University Professors 


. (AAUP) salary committees met with 


the administration prior to 1970, 
but all parties would undoubtedly 
agree that a dramatic qualitative 
change occurred when the organi- 
zations acquired formal: status as 
exclusive bargaining agents under 
the law. — 

The, low level of formal recog-. 
nition and organization in non- 
law states suggests that while it is 
possible for a determined organi- 
zation to secure explicit bargaining 
status without the imposition of a 
legal requirement for the adminis- 


tration to bargain, it is difficult and ` 


unlikely to spread rapidly. 


Further ‘large scale organizing 


activity appears. to depend: on the 
passage of supportive legislation in 
states currently without laws. How- 
ever, faculty members have usually 
played a minor part in the general 


' upsurge in public employee bar- 


gaining during the last two decades. 
There are a few statés with laws 
supporting bargaining for public 
employees in general that exclude 
faculty in four year institutions 
from coverage. The extension of 
coverage to faculty has been an 
issue for years in at least Wisconsin 


‘and Washington, and it is possible 


that new territory may be opened by 
new legislation. While the passage 
of a national law that gave all state 
and local government employees the 


_ right to organize would open the 
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possibility of new and large scale 
organizing in unorganized four year 
institutions, the chance for such a. 
law has faded as general support for 
public employee-bargaining has ap- 
parently declined. In view of the 
lack of organization in states with- 
out laws,.any substantial expansion 
of bargaining in the public-sector . 
depends on a revival of growth in 
public employee unionism in general. 


Who organizes? 


Because of the high degree of 
organization in the 23 jurisdictions 
with collective bargaining laws cover- 
ing faculty, and the dearth of organi- 
zation in the states without laws, it 
might seem to be of limited value 
to raise the questions of whether 
institutions with certain characteris- 
tics are more likely to organize than 
others. However, if the likelihood of 
organization is interpreted to mean 
which institutions within states with ' 
supportive legislation are likely to 
organize first, then a clear cut pat- 
tern can be detected on which there 
is a general consensus among re- 
searchers. The emerging universi- 
ties— which typically means former 
teacher’s colleges converted to liberal © 
arts colleges or university status | 
—usually are the first to unionize 
and push for collective bargaining. 

The pattern of organization has 
varied. A single institution may take 
the lead as at Central Michigan or 
Southeastern Massachusetts Univer- 
sities. The catalyst typically -is a 
conflict between a president. and 
his faculty. When the colleges are 
organized into a single system, the 
issues are likely to be less personal 


and more bureaucratic, relating to ` 


changes in the structure and function | 
of the institutions and their impact 
on the faculties. In the states with 
comprehensive systems including all 
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levels ofhigher education, the issues 
are similarsto those in the systems 
of state colleges, since the principal 
support for organization has come 
from the second tier colleges. Single 
units of major universities are the 
least likely to organize.’ 


Who are the unorganized? 
A great deal of analysis of the 


organized’ sector has been carried . 


out so that it may be fruitful to 
concentrate on the 27 institutions 
that have remained unorganized in 
the 23 jurisdictions that have bar- 
gaining laws. 

If the concept. of a traditional state 


university is loosely defined as a. 


long established public institution 
which has offered a wide range of 
degree programs for most of the post- 
World War II period (Iowa, Iowa 
State, Michigan, Michigan State), 
then 18 of the 27 unorganized 
institutions are traditional universi- 
ties. Two more are health centers 
that are now classed as separate 
institutions but were formerly part 
of the traditional university in their 


respective states. Only 7 of the 27 


unorganized institutions are state 


colleges, all of them single unit | 


institutions. 


Among the ten states in which all 


the traditional universities are or- 


ganized, in 6 of the 10 the traditional ` 


universities were organized as part 
of a large multiinstitutional bar- 
gaining unit. The only instances 
in which traditional state univer- 
sities voted for unionization as single 


units are the universities in’ Con- 


2. For some empirical analysis of this topic, 
see J. W. Garbarino, Faculty Bargaining, 
Change and Conflict (New York: McGraw 
Hill, 1975), Chapt. 3. 

3. Massachusetts could be considered an 
exception; there are only two institutions 
in the University of Massachusetts’ bar- 
gainingjunit. 


necticut, Rhode Island, Delaware 
and New Jersey (Rutgers). As would 
be expected, all 9 of the public 
institutions that have been or- 
ganized in the’ states without a 
bargaining law are state colleges, 
with the possible exception of the 


: University of Cincinnati. 


In short, the institutions remain- 
ing unorganized in those states 
where some organization has oc- 
curred, are the more prestigious, 
well established universities plus a 
small number of the newer state 
colleges. 

This discussion leads to a con- 
sideration of the relation between 
institutional quality and organiza- 
tion. There has been considerable 
published material suggesting that 
there is an inverse relationship 
between some measure of quality 
and union organization.’ Quality 
is an amorphous concept that is 
difficult to-quantify over any signifi- 
cant range of institutions, although 
the extremes of the range can be — 
distinguished quite readily. 

For example, the Association of | 
American Universities (AAU) is a 
group of some 50 institutions which 
are often described as major re- | 
search universities. Although the ` 


inclusion or exclusion of particular 


institutions could be questioned, 
there is no doubt but that these 
represent a large majority of the 
quality universities in some sense.® 


A, At the time of unionization, Rutgers was 

classed as a single multicampus institution. 
It, however, now is a multi-institutional 
system. 
_ 5. See Garbarino, Faculty Bargaining, pp. 
73-78; E. C. Ladd and-S. M. Lipset, Pro- 
fessors, Unions and American Higher Edu- 
cation (Berkeley: Carnegie Commission on 
Higher Education, 1973), pp. 48-57. 

6. But note that by definition this ex- 
cludes the whole set of prestigious colleges 
that probably provide some of the highest 
quality undergraduate education in the U.S. 
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Twenty-four of the members of the 
AAU are public universities. None of 
these are unionized, although ten 
of them are located in states with 
bargaining laws. Representation 
elections have been held at seven 
of the universities and all have 
resulted in rejections.” Elections 
have been held at only two of the 
24 private AAU universities (New 
York University and Syracuse) and 
both resulted in rejections. 

Rather than discuss this pattern 
in terms of putative quality of 
institution, it is more informative 
to focus on the -facts that in their 


respective states, faculties of what ` 


have been called the traditional 


universities typically enjoy higher. 


salaries, lower teaching loads, better 
conditions of employment in terms 
of office facilities, leaves, travel 
- budgets, and student and clerical 


assistance. They also usually have a 


greater influence ‘in university gov- 
emance and well established tradi- 
tions and customs of administrative 
relationships. These factors are likely 
to be negatively related to the pro- 
pensity to organize (they are un- 
doubtedly also positively related 
to quality) and are a more useful 
way of approaching the question of 
the propensity to organize. In any 
event; a breakthrough at one of the 
prestigious universities would do a 
good deal for the morale .of the 
faculty union movement and it’is 
- hard to believe that sooner or. later 
one will not occur, 


Private institutions 


As noted, just under five percent 


of all private institutions are union- 
ized. This is true in spite of the fact 


that all private institutions are 


7. The seven are Colorado, Michigan State 
(two rejections), Minnesota, Nebraska, Oregon, 
Penn State, and Pittsburgh. 
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covered by the National Labor Rela- 
tions Act (NLRA) nationwide. The 
trend of: organization has been 
similar to that .of the public in- 
stitutions with the vears of largest 
growth in the tirst half of the decade. 
Because of the low level of organi- 


zation,” there has been relatively `` 


little study of unionism in private 
institutions. An impressionistic view 
of the reasons for-the low level of 
organization might include the fol- 
lowing. 


. Although the NLRA has been ap- 
plicable to private college faculty since 
1970, the institutions are isolated from 
the private sector labor movement. 
There has been no wave of organization 
in the private sector of the economy to 
serve as a stimulus to faculty organi- 
zation comparable to the upsurge of 
public, employee uniọnism. Although 
there has been some organization of 
nonacademic employees in private col- 
leges, the atmosphere of competitive 
unionism -that has characterized much 
public employee bargaining has been 
lacking. In the public sector, the em- 
ployee interest groups compete in the 
budgetary process ‘in a more open and 
visible way than is the case in the 
private sector and this encourages 
defensive organization. 

Private institutions’ are. smaller, ‘in 
size, less bureaucratic in operation, 
and have experienced no upheavals 
similar to the massive expansions and 
reorganizations of the public- sector 
institutions. Few private universities 
are multi-institutional systems or even 
multi-campus institutions. Relations with 
administrators and governing boards are 


more direct and personal than in public 


systems. 

Partly because of the “smaller size 
and more informal relationships, faculty 
members may be more reluctant :to 
engage in organizing activity due to the 
fear of possible subtle or not so subtle 
reprisals. Some organizers feel this is 
an important restraining factor. 


Whatever the reasons, there is 
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nothing in the record to eges that 
private sector unionism will play 


-any larger role in the future than it 


has in the past. 


Elections and rejections 


_ Although the pace of unionization ` 


has been slower in recent years, the 
proportion of elections that has re- 
sulted in rejections has remained 
fairly stable, around 40 percent ex- 
cept for 1976 when rejections oc- 
curred in just over half of the elec- 


tions held that year. (See Table 3) 
Because some elections 


involve 
multi-institutional systems, the 


number of elections held in a given.. other in -1978. On the. other hand, 


year may vary widely -from the 
number of institutions participat- 
ing in the elections. (To take the 
extreme example, the single SUNY 
election added 24 institutions to 
the organized column.) As a result 


of this fact, the number of elections | 


held each year has been consider- 
ably more stable than the number of 
institutions organized or the number 
of faculty represented added to the 
total. i 

The proportion, of elections re- 
sulting in’ rejections is somewhat 
lower than that of the private sector 


. of the: economy as a whole ‘where 


the rate has hovered around 50 
percent. Within the overall total 
the proportion of rejections in 
public institutions has been steadily 
rising while the proportion in ‘the 
private sector has been well below 


- average since 1976. These trends ' 


have been overshadowed by the 
smaller ‘total of elections in recent 
years: E 

Administrators have shown con- 
siderable interest in the question 
of whether unionization is irrevers- 
ible. So far only two decertifications 
have occurred, both in small private 
institutions with less than . 100 
faculty each, one in Bae and the 


TABLE 4 1 
[BARGAINING UNITS BY AGENT, 1979? 


UNITS PERSONS 

REPRE- 

PUBLIC PRIVATE TOTAL SENTED 

AFT -11 2 .32 42830 
NEA o=o 47 12 29 12808 
AAUP 19° 22 41 -21782 
IND. 2 7 9 1538 
COALITION. 3 0 3 6601 
| ‘52 62 114 85559 


_ Note that there are fewer units than successful 
elections principally because some units have been 
consolidated, e.g. Massachusetts. 

a As of 9/30/79. 


eight election units have been organ- 
ized after previously voting against 
unionism in at least one election. 


A 


. f 
The status of the organizations 


The results of a decade of com- 
petition for representation rights 
among the three major faculty or- 
ganizations are displayed in Table 4. 
The American Federation of Teachers 


(AFT), an affiliate of the American 


Federation of Labor—Congress of 
Industrial Organization, has the 
longest and strongest commitment to 


_traditional trade union values and 
tactics and has recently made some 


moves toward broadening their or- 


‘ganizational base of membership to 


other professionals. 
The National Education Associ- 
ation (NEA) affiliates adopted the 


_tactics of trade unionism in the 


1960s. They are the traditional mass 
teacher organization with a very . 
large membership at all levels of ' 


education and the largest financial 


resources. The. American Associ- 
ation of University Professors (AAUP), 


. with membership . limited to -all 


levels of higher education, endorsed 


. collective bargaining as a technique 


of representation at the beginning 


~ 
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of the 1970s and, as the latest con- 
vert, may still have some ambiva- 
lence about the decision. 

Analysts of faculty bargaining 
have developed a consensus about 
the pattern of representation. by 


© faculty organization that is only’ 
‘partially borne out. by the current 


data. Briefly, it has been assumed 
that the AFT has been most success- 
ful ‘in large public institutions, 


. the NEA in smaller public institu- 


tions, particularly in former teacher's 


= colleges, and the AAUP in private 


institutions. The data in Table 4 are 
generally consistent with these con- 
clusions but the differences are not 
particularly impressive. The AFT 
has been much more successful than 
usually believed .in’ small private 
institutions and the AAUP has been 
more successful in winning’ elec- 
tions in public institutions than.they 
have been given credit for by analysts. 
Case studies and the statistical 
data indicate that at the local level ` 
where elections are fought the com- 
peting organizations are not per- 
ceived to be nearly so different 
from one another as the statements 


-and literature that emanate from 


their national headquarters would 
suggest.? There have been several 
attempts to work out mergers of the 
organizations at the national level, 
but they have been unsuccessful. 
There seems littlé prospect that this 


situation will change in the: near 


future so competition will remain 
the order of the day. 


` 


' THE BALANCE SHEET OF UNIONISM 


- Attempts to evaluate the effects 
that mculty bargaining has nd on 


.8. For an dtiole of a study supporting l 
this view, see Virginia Ler Lussier, “Faculty 
Bargaining Associations,” Journal of Higher 
Education 46, 5 (September/October 1975): 
507-518. 
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the four year.sector of American 
higher education agree in’ general’ 
on the character and direction. of 
the changes.? The difficulty is in 
estimating their magnitude and im- 
portance. The principal a. 


is.that the system of higher edu- « 


cation has been undergoing dramatic 
changes for more than two decades 
and in large part faculty unions have 
reinforced trends that were already 
in evidence before they appeared. 
and that continued to operate ouning 
the 1970s. 

The general trends that can be 
observed in higher education and, 
in some instances, in society as a 
whole are the centralization of 
decisionmaking, the increasing 


, bureaucratization of administrative . 


processes, and a greater emphasis 
on due process with regard to in- 
dividual rights. As the public’ sys- 
tems of higher education. expanded 
in the 1960s, decisionmaking moved 
from individual campuses to the 
headquarters of integrated systems 
of institutions or to central co- 


ordinating bodies of all higher . 


education in a state. The increases 
in'size of campuses and the growth 
of multicampus. systems intensified 
the problems of icoordination and 
review and led to an expansion of 
administrative levels and person- 
nel. The climate of opinion re- 
inforced -by court decisions and 


9. In addition to earlier citations, major 
studies of faculty unionism include R. K. 
Carr and D. K. Van Eyck, Collective Bar- 
gaining Comes to the Campus (Washington: 
American Council on Education, 1973); 
F. R. Kemerer and J. V. Baldridge, Unions 
on Campus (San Francisco: Jossey Bass, 
1975); Kenneth Mortimer, Faculty Bargain- 
ing, State Government and Campus Aw- 
tonomy (Denver: Education Commission of 
the States, 1976); and James Begin et al., 
Academic Bargaining: Origins and Gro wth 


(New Brunswick: Institute of Management 


and Labor Relations, Rutgers, 1977). 
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legislation on open personnel files 
led to a reduction in secrecy in 
personne! decisions and subjected 
some of these decisions to external 
review. . 
All of these tendencies have been 
reinforced by faculty collective bar- 


gaining. The need for uniformity . 


oi treatment and of procedure in 
negotiating and administering bar- 
gaining agreements for multicampus 
systems led to a centralization of 
decision at the top levels of ad- 
ministrativé hierarchies. The neces- 


sity of uniform application of these 


decisions to individual cases and the 
possibility that some form of review 
of decisions would be made pro- 
duced an emphasis on formal policy 


statements, on the development of. 


personnel procedures and extensive 
documentation that these proce- 
dures had been followed. The 
membership of decisionmaking bod- 
ies, the evidence considered in 


hearings, the reasoning behind the. 


decisions, and the possibility of 
appeal, sometimes to bodies external 
to the process, all have been 
negotiated. 

The results have been the familiar 
conflict between the reduction of 
arbitrary action and the protection 
of individuals’ rights as seen from 
the standpoint of the individual and 
the increased cost and delay, the loss 
of flexibility and the decline of 


authority and control from the stand- | 


point of the institution. The assess- 
ment of the net effect is essentially 
a question of the values attached 
to the two sides of this conflict. 


Governance and the unions 


s No single topic in the literature 
of faculty bargaining has been dis- 
cussed more frequently than the im- 
pact of unionism on institutional 
governance. This concern is based 


on the practice in all bargaining 
legislation of providing that the 
chosen agent would have exclusive 


rights to negotiate issues within the 


scope of bargaining. Although a few 
laws have limited the scope of 
bargaining to protect other govern- 
ance mechanisms, this provision 
has appeared: to threaten the tradi- 
tional collegial system of governance 
usually embodied in a faculty senate. 
My own conclusion is that organi- 


zation or the threat of organization - 


has done more to enhance the 
traditional governance systems than | 
it has to reduce their effectiveness. 
The level of faculty participation 
in governance is difficult to judge 
but it seems clear that the institu- 
tions that have been organized have 
not, in the general case, been in- 
stitutions with strong traditions of 
collegial decisionmaking.” In some 
institutions that have organized, 
faculty senates have been reduced 
to a minor role; in others, faculty 
senates have been strengthened by 
provisions in. union agreements; in 
some, unionism has actually led to 
the establishment of senates. Of 
course, the favorable effect of 
unionism in senates in the aggre- 
gate may have been greatest of all 
in institutions that have not beer. 
organized but have felt threatened’ 
by the new order. 

Whatever the status of governance 
machinery, in most organized in- 
stitutions unionization’s effect has 
been limited because the principal 
concerns of ‘unions have been in 
areas in which the senates influence 
has been limited; for example, 
pay and personnel decisions. In 


10. The most ambitious attempt to classify 
governance practices ‘in a wide range of 
institutions was undertaken by the AAUP 
in 1969; see Bulletin, American Association 
of University Professors (Spring 1971): 68- 
124. - 
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matters of pay and institutional 
decisionmaking on academic mat- 
ters, such as programs, unions do 
_not appear to have affected the 
powers of senates A any signifi- 
cant extent. 
' Ifthe concept of governance is ex- 
-~ tended to departmental or college 
level personnel decisions, the im- 
pact of unionism has. been sub- 
stantial. It is here that the unions 
have challenged traditional methods 
of selection, promotion and reten- 
tion whether these were adminis- 
_ trative or collegial, most strongly. 
' The result has. been an opening up 
of the decisionmaking process, the 
_. development of explicit procedures 
` and standards, the introduction of 
- procedural safeguards of notifica- 
tion, of review of evidence, of jus- 
tification of decisions, and of appeal 
to outside review. In institutions 
with a genuinely influential peer 
review or a competent administra- 
tive review system, the net effect 
of unionization has probably been 
to make the maintenance of stand- 
ards of performance more difficult. 


This conclusion leaves unanswered ` 


the question of how many unionized 
institutions had review systems that 
consistently made distinctions be- 
tween individuals on the basis of 
performance prior to unionization. 


Comnena ion and unionization 


Due to the’ relatively low level 
of unionization in the education “in- 
dustry” and the short period of 
bargaining in many institutions, con- 
clusions about the effect of unions 
on pay:are difficult to reach. For an 
extreme example, how should you 
estimate what would have happened 


to the CUNY faculty in the last . 


five years if they had not been or- 
ganized? It may surprise researchers 
in higher education to discover that 


. had little effect. Joan L. Marshall, 
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economists have no very good an- 


swers to the question of how unions 
such as the Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers, the United Automobile 
Workers, or the International Union of 
Electrical Workers have affected the. 
compensation of their members over. 
the years. 

However, it may be helpful to 
summarize the conventional wis- 
dom as to how unions in general 
have affected the pay of their 
members. The usual conclusion is 
that in the first years after organiza- 
tion unions raise wages relative 
to nonunion wages in their industry, . 
but that thereafter the differential — 
remains stable. This seems a reason- 
able situation when one considers 


that a long continued increase in the 


union-nonunion differential would 
likely result in the elimination of the 


unionized sector, the organization of 


the nonunionized units in which 
case they ‘drop out of the compari- 
son, or the matching of increases in 
the unionized sector by unorganized 


- firms. The studies in higher educa- 


tion have produced contradictory or 
inconclusive results so far, but they 
agree in concluding that the effects, 
whatever they are, are not sub- 
stantial. On the other hand, there 
are clearly individual instances— 
the Pennsylvania State Colleges— 
where unions have had substantial 
impact. 


1]. A recent study that includes reviews of 
early studies also concludes that unions nate 
“The 
Effects of Collective Bargaining on Faculty 
Salaries in Higher Education.” Journal of 
Higher Education 50, 3 (May/June 1979): 
310-322. A positive effect was noted by 
Richard B. Freeman in the most comprehes- 
sive study “Should We Organize? Effects of. 
Faculty Unionism on Academic Compensa- 
tion,” Working Paper no. 301, (New York: | 
National Bureau of Economic Research, 
1978). ‘ 
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Are thére alternative models? 


Many observers, particularly ‘ad- 


- ministrators, are fascinated by the . 


possibility that alternatives to the 
industrial model of union-manage- 


ment relations may exist. By this. 


they appear to mean an alternative 
model that would preserve the tradi- 
tional faculty-administrative rela- 
tionships while satisfying. the legal 
requirement that faculty have “the 


right to organize and bargain col- 


lectively through representatives of 
their own choosing.” 

It seems to be small comfort to 
administrators that there is already 
an alternative model at hand in the 
form of traditional governance pro- 


cedures and that the great majority . 


of institutions are still free to use 
it. The cost of making a system work 
that produces economic results simi- 
lar to those in organized institutions 
and that meets the going standards 
of academic governance are sub- 
stantial, but no more and_ perhaps 
less than the costs of undergoing 


` 


organization. Moreover, even under 


conditions of economic stringency, 


academics are surely one of the — 
occupational groups with the lowest 


propensity to organize and ` edu- 


cational managers are improving 
their ability to capitalize on this 


‘situation. 


The record of the, first F years 
does not suggest that: faculty union- 
ism is likely to sweep thé field in 
the next few years. In public institu- 
tions in states with a strong public 
employee labor movement, faculty 
unions are nearly ` universal, but. 
even here the leading institutions 
have not been organized to date. 


If they are, it will be through neglect. 


or hostility among the executive and 
legislative branches of state govern- 
ment and among administrators 
rather’ than. the shortcomings of 
traditional governance systems. Hav- ` 
ing said this; the record of the past 
decade in this country and abroad 


-indicates that, at least in public 


institutions, in the long run, faculty 
organization will probably continue 
to expand at a modest pace. 


ANNALS, AAPSS, 448, March 1980. 
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Academic Tenure: Its Recipients and Its Effects 
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By LIONEL S. LEWIS 


 ÅBSTRACT: A great deal has been written about the pros and 
cons of academic tenure but little systematic research has 
beén done on the subject. Through an examination of the 
dossiers—vitae, letters of recommendation, and written 
assessments—of 115 individuals awarded tenure in 1967 and 
_, 1968, this paper attempts to shed some light on the characteris- 
tics of those awarded tenure and on its effects. There are large 
.. gaps in what writers know about candidates. Still, candidates 
are portrayed in the most favorable light. Because hard and 
' fast criteria are not applied, the process for awarding tenure 
seems to be less stringent than evaluation for promotion to 
Full Professor. It would appear that since tenure does not 
primarily work either to reduce the intellectual activity of 
faculty or to protect the idiosyncratic or dissenting scholar, 
its central function is to insure minimal performance standards 
and compatibility. 
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ACADEMIC TENURE 


“HIS PAPER has a double pur- 
pose: to shed some light on what 
it takes to be awarded tenure in an 


American institution of higher learn- ` 


ing and to enlarge the very limited 
body of existing knowledge of the 
effects of tenure on individuals. 
Academic tenure is an arrange- 
ment wherein after a reasonable 
probationary period of service and 
upon the achievement of a secure rep- 
utation, academic men and women 


are entitled to a continuing (indefi- ` 


nite) appointment at an institution 
until retirement due to age, dis- 
ability, or resignation. 


Very few; either within or gadd l 


` of academi, are neutral about the 


subject of tenure; it is a topic which 
arouses a great deal of emotion and 
controversy and which has claimed 
more than its share of attention in 
print. Itis also a subject that has been 
given scant attention by social re- 
searchers. Because there has been 
little systematic study of the sub- 
ject, most of the writing to be found 
on the question of tenure has been 
in the form of discursive essays, 
focusing primarily on its putative 


positive or negative effects on aca- 


demic life. 
Advocates of tenure argue that it 


. protects professors from being arbi- 


trarily dismissed for teaching, say- 
ing, or doing something that is un-. 
popular by offering freedom of 
expression through economic secu- 


` rity. Opponents ‘of tenure argue that 


it fosters’ mediocrity ‘because it 
makes individuals complacent, in- 
different, indolent, inefficient, neg- 


lectful, and unproductive. Partici- 


pants on both sides of the debate 
assume tenure strongly affects job 


. performance. However, missing from 


the extended discussion has been 
concrete analysis—based on sys- 


tematically gathered evidence—of 


F 
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the actual consequence (on individ- 
uals or institutions) of tenure. 
‘It was assumed that materials in 


the personnel files of those being 


reviewed for a tenure appointment 
would provide relevant information 
on the performance expectations 
for tenure and its consequences for 
what appears to be the first empiri- 

cal study of both of these aspects 
of tenure. 


THE POPULATION 


The population under study in- 
cludes 118 individuals who were 
reviewed for a tenure appointment 
to be effective at the beginning of 
the 1967 or 1968 academic year. 
Their dossiers, complete with cur- | 
riculum vitae, letters of recom- 


-mendation, and written assessments 


by department chairmen.and deans, 
which had been submitted to a 
university-wide faculty committee 


‘were twice subjected to careful 


perusal—once to become familiar 
with their contents and to code and 
to. quantify some of the qualities 
included on most vitae, and again 
to complete a formal content analysis 
of the letters and other written 
evaluations. These materials were 
collected by the committee in carry- 
ing out its formal function of ad- 
vising the campus president, prior to 
his decision, on cases of tenure and 
promotion after action had been 
taken by departmental colleagues, 
the department chairman, a commit- 
tee advisory; to the appropriate 
college dean, the dean, and the 
academic vice president. These data 
were retrieved from the institution's 
archives. ` i 

The institution from which the 
material was collected is an urban, 


. northeastern university with .over 


1,200 - faculty members, 


-offering 
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degrees to undergraduates, gradu- 
ates, and professional students. The 


institution had in the decade be- 
come a leading. graduate center of 
a rapidly expanding ‘state system. 
Given steady growth, the question 
of tenure quotas did not impose 
itself in any of the cases under 
consideration. Although these cases 
were obtained from a single institu- 
tion, it is felt that the findings are 
not unique to it but are generaliz- 
able to many other large American 
universities. In studies in which 
institutions of higher learning are 
rated according to one or another 
criterion, this institution generally 
ranks somewhere in the top fifty. 
That it is not. one of the top dozen 
or so most prestigious schools or, on 
the other hand; could not be fairly 
characterized as part of the academic 
hinterlands makes these findings 
. more reflective of. conditions jin 
academia than if it fell a at one of the 
extremes. 

The majority of cases (93) had 


been serving at the institution on. 


. term appointments: 8 as Instructors 
or Lecturers, 63 as, Assistant Pro- 
fessors, and 22 as Associate Profes- 
sors. The remainder (25) were to be 
new appointments, all at the Asso- 
~ ciate Professor level. Most of these 


twenty-five apparently received bona | 


fide offers eventually, although not 
all were accepted. 

_ Of the 118; 12 were females and 
106 were males: Thirty-seven were 
in the humanities (English Language 
‘and Literature, Languages, Art), 
30 were in the physical or biological 


sciénces (Physics, Mathematics,. Bi- - 


ology), 22 were in the social sciences 
- (Psychology, Sociology, Political Sci- 
ence); and 29 were in the profes- 
sional disciplines (Social Work, 
Education, Engineering). Faculty 
whose only advanced degrees were 


4 


Tenure,” 
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in medicine, dentistry, nursing, or 
law were excluded from the study. 

The advisory committee had been 
newly created,-and--in its early 
years seems to have routinely en- 
dorsed departmental and deans’ 
recommendations. Consequently, 
tenure was expeditiously recom- 
mended in over 75 percent of the 
cases. An additional 10 percent were 
approved after some debate, delay, 
or a request for supplemental sup- 
porting documentation—there was. 
one individual for whom the record 
and disposition is unclear—and the 
remaining 10 percent were recom- 
mended for tenure without the antic- . 
ipated or recommended concomi- . 
tant promotion. Two additional cases, 
preceded by weak or negative 
recommendations,-were denied ten- 
ure. This cannot be interpreted to 
mean that almost all of those con- 
sidered for tenure in the late 1960s 
received it. It was not possible to 
develop a comprehensive list of 
individuals for whom there was so 
little support. at the departmental 
level that they’ were terminated 
without review by the appropriate 
dean or for some other reason 
were not evaluated by the central 
administration. 

Given the nature of this popu- 


lation, the focus of the study must 


be limited to a consideration of only 
what it might take to be granted 
tenure. As important as the question ° 
might be; it is not possible to com- 
pare and contrast the successful with 
the unsuccessful.! The fact that the 


l. It is worth mentioning that at another 
large state university, the University of Utah, 
in 1967 and 1968 tenure was granted to 81 of 
90 (90 percent) individuals formally applying 
for a continuing appointment. “Report of the 
University of Utah Commission to Study 
AAUP Bulletin vol. 57, no. 3 
(September 1971) p. 425. 
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committee almost routinely approved 
all cases which it reviewed clearly 
indicates, however, that in the late 
1960s departments and deans could 
expect their decisions to be readily 
endorsed: by university-wide com- 
mittees and the central administra- 
tion. This in turn suggests that if an 


individual had any constituency in a. 


department or elsewhere on campus 
who was willing to offer support 


for a continuing appointment on his 
or her behalf, he or she had an ex- 


‘cellent chance of being granted 


tenure.” 


For the 115 individuals granted 


tenure, it was possible to locate 34 ` 
. dossiers prepared sometime- be- 


tween 1970 and 1978 for the com- 
mittee advisory to the president 


2. This practice is clearly not unique to 
this particular institution. For example, the 
Commission on Academic Tenure in Higher 
Education concluded from an 81 percent 
response rate of a questionnaire survey of 
511 American institutions of higher learning 
that: 


'Tenure is awarded generously. Forty- 
two percent of the institutions responding 
to this particular question granted tenure 
to all faculty members considered for 
tenure in the spring of 1971. Two-thirds 
of the institutions granted tenure to 70 
percent or more of those under con- 


sideration. . . . [However] . . . tenureis 
awarded ... least liberally in univer- 
sities . . . only 15. percent of the public 


and 10 percent of the private univer- 
sities . . . granted tenure to all those 
under consideration. . . . 


k 
The percentage of public and private uni- 
versities in which fewer than 80 percent ofthose 
considered for tenure did not receive it was 
only 25.8 and. 42.0, respectively. William R. 


Keast, Chairman, Faculty Tenure: A Report ` 


artd Recommendations by the Commission on 
Academic Tenure in Higher Education. 
[San Francisco: Jossey-Bass, 1973]: 6, 223, 
Table 4. 


to support a request for advance- 
ment to Full Professor. These cases 
constitute our sub-population.which, 
of course, is very selective. Specifi- 
cally, it includes 27 of the 33 who 
had remained at the institution and 
had been promoted to Full Professor, 
4 of the 40 Assoċiate Professors who 
continued at the institution at the 
same rank, their requests for pro- 
motion to Full Professor having been 
denied, and 3 additional individuals 
who were promoted to Full Pro-. 
fessor but subsequently left the 
university. The files for 6- others 
still atthe university who the records 
show had been promoted to Full 
Professor between 1970 and 1974 
could not be located.. By comparing 
the original dossiers of these in- 
dividuals when they were con- 
sidered for ‘tenure with those sub- 
mitted when they sought promotion 
to Full Professor, it was thought 
that it would be possible to look at 
the course their careers had taken 
after they were granted a continuing 
appointment.® First it is necessary 


¢ 


3. Of course, some comparisons might be 
made between the expectations for a tenure 
appointment, usually at the Associate Pro- 
fessor level, and for a final promotion to 
Full Professor. In describing how a dis- 
tinction is made between “the tenure 
process and the promotion process” at Indiana 
University, the sociologist Peter „Burke. 
writes: 


the promotions committee has to . . . see 
whether . . . contributions in the areas of 
teaching, research, and service, in terms of 
both quality and quantity... eam... 
the recognition of promotion. The task 
of the tenure committee, on the other hand, 

. is to determine whether enough evidence 
exists to suggest that in the future the 
person in question will continue to be a. 
productive scholar and teacher at a level 
sufficient to eventually earn the rank of 
full professor. (“Replies to Scimecca,’ 
The American See vol. l, no. 4 
[November 1976}:202). 
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to examine in detail the full records 


that came before the committee: 


penultimately before tenure’ was 
awarded. 


LETTERS AND OTHER WRITTEN 
EVALUATIONS: 1967 AND 1968 


Before considering the letters of 
recommendation, it should be noted 


that the contents of these letters are. 


at least in part influenced by the 
initial inquiry from a department 
asking for an evaluation of the candi- 
date’s . qualifications for a tenure 


appointment. Most of those charged - 


with soliciting the letters, usually 
the chairman, saw the institution as a 
riational, rather than a regional or 
local, university, and this affected 
the information they solicited and 
received. Some made it clear in their 
requests that they would prefer a 
favorable rather than an unfavor- 
able evaluation. A distinct effort is 
made in almost all letters to touch the 
same bases—to provide an assess- 
~ ment of teaching, research, and serv- 
ice—although most are only able 
to make concrete comments about 
one or two of these dimensions. The 


‘thought that someone might need. 


tenure to protect his or her academic 
freedom or that the good of society 
would be served by granting an in- 
dividual tenure is not expressed in 
a single letter. 

Regardless of what the thrust of an 
argument.might be, in the eyes of 
most writers it seems necessary to 
establish not only that a candidate 
had mastered his or her subject 
matter but that consistent with the 
institution’s aspirations and formal 
policy, he or she had developed 
or is developing professional visi- 
bility. In those cases when to one 
or another committee the granting 
of tenure was problematic, the deci- 
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sion, in fact, ee PAR to turn 
on the question of whether or not 
a reputation was national rather than | 
merely local. Even if someone’s 
strength is obviously in administra- 
tive work, this is invariably aug- 
mented with a nod towards scholarly 


accomplishments, and this is com- 


monly done by mentioning that 
someone's research had opened up 
other job possibilities or at least 
had evoked the interest of faculty 
in the most prestigious institutions. 
Clearly, someone’s visibility, which 
is thought to reflect the quality of 
his contribution, is of great im- 
portance. 


[His] election to the Board of Directors 
is one more indication that he now be- 
longs to the “inner circle” of the . . 
world . . . and I personally take satis- 
faction and pride. 


Even though his five accepted’ papers 
are not in print yet, [he] has béen 
professionally active and productive. 


As will become evident later on, 
since it is an explicit consideration 
in determining the qualifications of 
someone desiring promotion to Full 
Professor, the question of visibility 
takes on even greater significance as 
academic careers advance. At the 
earlier stages of a career it is enough 
simply to hold out promise. 


[He] has not yet written a major work. 
But this is only to say that.I expect a 
major work within the next half decade, 
for this is the period in which he will 
really bloom. 


Accenting the positive 


Most letters and other assessments . 
are highly positive and supportive 


‘which, first of all, suggests that it is 


relatively easy for candidates to gét 
favorable letters. But even more im- 
portant, this is telling evidence that 


whe 
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the academic community is indeed a 
community. Even someone who has 
been: involved in a public in- 
tellectual debate with a candidate, 


‘which might be an indication of com- 


mon membership in both a social 
and intellectual network, will laud 
his work.t Negative remarks in let- 
ters from outside referees often 
bring forth a refutation in the chair- 
man’s or dean’s assessment. Most 
criticism, which is almost always 
mild, is overlooked. The response, 
for example, to the observation that 
a candidate’s teaching may be in- 
adequate will likely be “but on 
balance, his teaching is good.” 

To be sure, even with all this 
generosity there seems to be some 
attempt to offer objective and bal- 
anced judgments. Yet, the tendency 
is-to portray candidates as individ- 
uals of considerable ability and 
worth, ‘even when the lack of con- 
crete evidence makes it all very 
unconvincing. Not only do many 
cases in the end seem wholly based 
on a string of extravagant adjectives, 
the fact remains that, although some 
faculties may be convinced other- 


wise, no institution is or could be - 


so ably and uniformly staffed. It 
would seem that if those in this 
sample are remarkable, for most it 
is with reference to activities other 
than scholarly publication. In any 
case, in providing such luxuriant 
social support, academic institutions 
are quite similar to other institutions. 
As Robert K. Carr has noted, “it is 
well to remember that in such fields 
as the law, the ministry, and many 
areas of business, justice is also 


4. These are never really quarrels, but 
more like contests of wits, or analogous 
te a fighting wolf offering his throat as a sign 
of submission. If the debates were truly 
acrimonious, it is unlikely that one disputant 
would be acting as a referee for the other. 
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frequently tempered with mercy in 
dealing with incompetent or neg- 
lectful people.’”® se 
However, it will not be surprising 
to those familiar with academic 
culture to find that most individuals 
are described in at least one letter 
as “the best’ or “one of the best” 


‘in some activity. Sometimes the 


praise is unbounded. 


[Her class] in my opinion . . . is prob- 
ably the best undergraduate course in 


the country. . 


I am chary about using the word “Dril- 
liant,” but I think that [he] is one of the 
rare specimens to whom it can be 
applied accurately. 


Almost every individual who has 
published a book has the work de- 
scribed at least once as “excellent,” 
“significant,” “important,” “dis- 
tinguished,” or “definitive.” 


. it may turn out to be one of the 
really great books on the subject in this 
decade. 


In the less florid letters, “the best 
in the country,’ is transmuted to 
“the best available.” It is not sur- 
prising that the shortage of faculty, 
and the correlative threat of being 
understaffed, was of obvious con- 
cern to many senior faculty and ad- 
ministrators in the late 1960s, and | 
the issue is raised at least once for 
32 of the candidates. Most often 
there is a straightforward reference 
to “the marketplace.” 


[We] need to develop a full under- 


graduate program in... and at least 
a modest graduate. program. To do so, 
we need staff. While [he] may not be 
ideal, he could not be easily replaced. 


5. “Foreword” in Clark Byse and Louis 
Joughin, Tenure in American Higher Edu- 
cation: Plans, Practices, and the Law (Ithaca, 
NY: Cornell University Press, 1959) p. viii. 
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But sometimes the warning is more 
explicitly ominous. 


I would wish those who may cause him 
to go from us the labor of finding us a 
comparable replacement. 


Only, occasionally does this line of 
argument seem excessive, as this 
comment for an individual who had 
yet to publish his first paper. 


In any event, promoting relatively early 
means that the national reputations of 
people involved are not as great as if 


we deferred until the papers accepted. 


are actually printed. However, market 
conditions in our field seem to make 
that an extremely high risk operation. 


Intramural activities are extolled 
with even more fervor than scholar- 
ship. Given the great diversity 
shown by humans in the per- 
formance.of any task and the widely 
held belief that some academics are 
not always attentive to their institu- 
tional responsibilities, this uniformly 
high praise on dimensions of aca- 
demic performance other than pub- 
lishing was somewhat unexpected. 
Yet, there is little in the dossiers 
themselves—aside from‘some teach- 
ing evaluations that indicated merely 
-good rather than excellent classroom 
performance—that would directly 
contradict it. It is only natural that 
a writer, who may have been `se- 
lected or suggested by the candidate 
himself, would.be inclined to put a 
‘former student or fellow graduate 
student or friend of a friend in the 
most favorable light possible. It 
would be surprising if it were 
otherwise. 

Thus, when it is evident, as often 
it is, that a candidate or his or her 
work is weak, the letters most often 
emphasize strengths rather than 
dwelling on weaknesses. The fol- 
lowing paragraph reflects. the most 
` common tack: 
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Ultimately, what I am saying is that we 


_cannot hope that every appointment in- 


d 
ad 


volves every kind of.excellence. People `’ 
differ. They render different kinds of 
service to the common aims of the uni- 
versity. 


The letters, then, attempt to frame 
this argument in more or less aca- 
demic terms. A common approach is 
to point out that the department is 
large enough to absorb someone 
who does not measure up on one or ’ 
another quality before observing 
that, in any case, everyone does not - 
equally excel in all endeavors. The 
dossiers suggest that in most cases 
the candidate is deficient in the 
publication of research; 45 had writ- 
ten 5 or fewer articles while only ` 
30 had over 11 articles or 2 or more 
books. Significantly less frequently 
do the letters digress, as in this 
appeal to conscience. . 


His age would cause him serious. 
problems in relocating, and on the other 
hand his continuance would not saddle 
the department with a harmful or un- 
productive burden. 


\ i 
‘And only rarely is the argument 


totally without meritas when a chair- 
man, who had twice been reminded 
that a man did not compare favor- 
ably with those in the rank for which 
he was being considered, advocated 
that “those in that rank should be 
promoted to the next higher rank.” 

Although praising strengths and 
ignoring weaknesses may -be laud- 
able, this ardent generosity (charity) 
or humaneness (compassion) makes 
it difficult for those who do not share: 
the same’ perceptions, who are less 
enthusiastic about a candidate’s 
presumed abilities, to offer a spirited 
dissent from the groundswell of 
favorable opinion. There were nu- 
merous indications that a review 
committee or an administrator, usu- 
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ally the dean, saw’a positive recom- 
. mendation ofan individual as clearly 


a mistake. However, in the face of 


such a heartfelt commitment on the 


part of so many others, more often 


than not there was an apparent lack 
of interest in taking and holding 
what would be seen as an. ob- 
structionist position. It would seem 
that unless the vote on a candidate 


was negative at nearly every pre-` 


ceding level (unless there was con- 
siderable agreement, beginning with 
departmental colleagues, and mov- 
ing up to the department chairman, 
the dean, and persons representing 
the central administration, that some- 
one was evidently not up to par) 
there was reluctance on the part of 
those at higher levels to make. a 
negative decision—and the granting 


of tenure seemed almost a foregone | 


conclusion, in spite of endless and 
tortuous meetings on the matter, 
all of the accompanying soul search- 
ing and bathos, and even’ the paper 
shuffling this invariably necessitates. 

Parenthetically, it is possible the 
fiction that the tenure review process 
is stringent may serve to encourage 
some of the less able to resign their 
position in anticipation of being 
denied tenure. To the degree that 
this is so, the tenure review process 
in a very indirect way may eliminate 
some of the weakest of the academic 
community. 


F loating standards 


` Although certain themes are pre- 
dictable in most letters and assess- 
ments regarding tenure—‘“‘he will 
continue to remain active [unspeci- 
fied] and develop” —one is left with 
. awery vivid impression that there are 
no hard and fast criteria, that not only 


the letters but the entire process of 


evaluation and reward in academia 
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is marked by floating standards. Al- 
though it might be taken for granted 
that the criteria would be different 
among disciplines, surprisingly there 
was considerable variance within 
disciplines and even departments. 
The shifting is clearly not random. 
First of all, expectations will vary 
among fields: scientists should write 
articles, and humanists, books, while 
those in the studio disciplines must 
show evidence of continued crea- 


tivity. Moreover, the grounds on 


which judgments are made con- 
stantly move so as to be consis- 
tent with the strengths of the candi- 
date under consideration. For some, 
this is the only way it could be; 
according to John Perry Miller, it is 
all for the best. 


Anyone who has carefully observed 
tenure appointments will recognize 
that scholarly distinction, teaching capac- 
ity, administration skills, and service 
have weighed differently in individual 
decisions. Conventions of mutual re- 
spect and reticence inhibit respon- 
sible officials from publicly explaining 
the weight these various criteria carry 
in individual appointments.® 


Joseph Fashing, on the other hand, 
argues that because there are no 
clearly established standards of 
performance, the process of award- 
ing tenure is irrational and inher- 
ently inequitable: “Rather, what we 
have are loosely established criteria 
of performance which are.ambiguous 
with regard to both their initial 
application and their interpretation 
of the evidence. . . . Depending - 
on the ‘prior commitments for or 
against a candidate by participants 
on the tenure committee, percep- 
tions, judgments, evaluations of evi- 


6. “Tenure: Bulwark of Academic Free- 
dom and Brake on Change,” The Educational 
Record, vol. 51, no. 3 (Summer 1970):242. 
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dence, and the standards themselves 
will vary wildly.” It would seem 
that after a certain level of minimum 
achievement, but before a secure 
academic reputation is achieved, 
social criteria—“he is very pleas- 
ant,” “she is very likable’ —are most 
important in the evaluation process. 

Thus, there may be a great deal of 
‘agreement on what is expected, for 
example one book or seven articles, 
to be considered a serious candidate 
for tenure; the inconsistency sur- 
‘rounds the application’ of criteria. 
It is here that the rubber band of 
measurement is: most evident. For 
example, the effectiveness in teach- 


ing and in university service are . 


understood to be necessary but not 
sufficient conditions for the granting 
of tenure. One must really be a 
publishing scholar, it is said. Yet, 
for some, there is not even the 
pretense that they would qualify 
on these grounds. However, in only 
a handful of cases is there a sug- 
. gestion that a candidate might be 
held accountable for a substandard 
performance. On the contrary, at- 
tempts to advance some exonerating 
conditions to support candidates 
are quite frequent, and in almost all 
instances these appeals evidently 
prove successful. Analysis of other 
materials to be reported elsewhere 
reveals that they were somewhat, 
but not significantly, less success- 


ful in the late 1970s. 


l BEYOND TENURE 


Ten years later, in the 1977-78 
academic year, 76 of the 115 in- 


- dividuals who were granted tenure’ 


were still at the institution under 
study; of these, only 33 had been 
promoted to Full Professor, 40 were 


7. Joseph Fashing, “Replies to Scimecca,” 
The American Sociologist, vol. 11, no. 4 
(November 1976):206. 
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still Associate Professors, and 3 were 
Assistant Professors, having gained. 
tenure.at this rank after years of 
service and without a subsequent 
promotion. Scientists and humanists 
had the worstsrecord of promotion 
with only 6 of 20 and 10 of 27, re- 
spectively, having reached Full Pro- ` 
fessor status. Even if it is conceded 
that nearly all the 39 ofthe 115, about 
whom nothing is known beyond the. . 
fact that their tenure appointment 
was approved, had been promoted 
to Full Professor at some other 
institution—an assumption here 
being that inter-institutional mobil- 
ity in academia often involves 
promotion— it is still striking that _ 
after ten years over one-third are at 
a rank less than Full Professor. 

The belief, common in some aca- 
demic circles, that promotion to Full 
Professor rank could be expected 
after a half dozen or so years as an 
Associate Professor does not seem to 
hold more recently and perhaps may . 
never have been so.® It may be that 
those who had not been advanced in . 
rank simply did not work out and the 
granting of tenure was a mistake. On 
the other hand, it may be that with 
the so-called depression in higher 
education it has been generally 
difficult to obtain a promotion to 
Full Professor in the 1970s. | 
_ The previous question that could 
only be answered with more data 


8. Actually, all of this is consistent with 
Lazarsfeld and Thielens’s findings that a 
greater proportion of high productive than 
medium or low productive individuals are 
promoted to Full Professor. Under 40 years 
of age, the figures are 15 percent, 7 percent, , 
and 2 percent; between 41 and 50 years of 
age, they are 63 percent, 39 percent, and 
23 percent; for those older than 51, they. 
increase to 87 percent, 65 percent, and 45 
percent, respectively. Paul F. Lazarsfeld and 
Wagner Thielens, Jr., The Academic Mind 
(Glencoe, IL: The Free Press, 1958) p. 405, 
Table A3-2. i l 
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TABLE 1 


1977-78 RANK OF 1967 AND 1968 TENURE APPOINTMENTS WHO CONTINUED AT INSTITUTION 
(PERCENTAGES IN PARENTHESIS) 


HUMANITIES 

RANK ~ (N = 27) 

Less than Associate Professor 2 (7.4) 
Associate Professor 15 (55.5) 
Professor 10 (37.0) 
Totals of Original Population 27 of 36 
(75%) 


than has been collected for this study, 
although Figure 1 will shed some 
light on this matter. There is also 
no way of determining whether the 
two-thirds of those who continue at 
the institution, particularly the 43 


who are at a rank below that of Full 
Professor, would be greatly reduced | 


if there were no protection of tenure. 
Given the evident pattern of mutual 
support that colleagues display toward 
one another, professional judgment 
may well be. suspended for those 
whom academics find in their midst. 
It is very unlikely that many would 


have been made to feel unwelcome, 


and would have been forced to move. 


Publications and Advancement 
to Full Professor 


Only by following the careers of 
all or some randomly selected in- 
dividuals of the primary sample can 
definitive statements be made about 
the effects of tenure. With this 
caveat, the dossiers of the follow- 
up population are now examined. 
This analysis should increase our 
comprehension of the course some 
careers take after tenure is awarded 
with the hope that this in turn will 
increase our understanding of the 
effects of tenure. 

That some were promoted to Full 
Professor within ten years after 


SOCIAL PROFES- 
SCIENCES SCIENCES SION TOTAL 
(N = 20) (N = 10) (N = 19) (N = 76) 
1 (5.0) 0(0.0) O (0.0) 3 (3.9) 
13 (65.0) 4 (40.0) 8 (42.1) 40 (52.6) 
6 (30.0) 6 (60.0) 11 (57.9) 33 (43.4) 
20 of 29 10 of 22 19 of 28 760f115 
(69%) (45%) (68%) (66%) 


tenure was awarded while others 
were not does suggest that these 
individuals may have been more. 
careful than others over the years 
about the performance of their aca- 
demic responsibilities. Yet, with so 
few dossiers of those who continued 
as Associate Professor to examine, 
this is only conjecture. As is evident 
from Figure 1, almost all of those 
promoted to Full Professor had been 
active researchers before and after 
being granted tenure. . 

The thirty individuals represented 
in this figure are not people who 
suddenly began publishing after re- 
ceiving tenure. Promise, hopes, and 
all the rest notwithstanding, one 
predictor of continued publication 
and promotion seems to be early 
publication. To be sure, on the basis 
of the limited amounts of materials 
available for this study, a deter- 
mination cannot be made about the 
continued activity of those not pro- 
moted to Full Professor. Still it is 
clear that those with the slimmest 
publication records at the time they 
receive tenure are seldom those who 
are considered for or receive (at 
least within ten years) the ultimate 
promotion to Full Professor. This 
strongly suggests, but by no means 
proves, that they have not lived up 
to the assurance found in so many 
letters that they are on the verge 
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FIGURE 1 


- , PUBLICATIONS AT TENURE AND AT PROMOTION TO FULL PROFESSOR 


1 
R i 8 è 


Journal Articles 
g 


Books 


', SCIENCES 


” Key: ublications at Promotion to Full Professor 
Publications ai Tenure 


of publishing a great deal and that 
once the proverbial. ice is‘ broken 


they will flourish in pushing forth 


the. frontiers of their disciplines. 
To be sure, it may well be that there 
are a number with only a few publi- 
cations at the time tenure’ was 
awarded who subsequently became 
active publishers but for some 
reason are not deemed promotable 
to Full Professor. Yet, this seems 
unlikely. | 








SOCIAL SCIENCES . PROPRSSIONS - 


Tenure Vs. Advancement to Full 
Professor | 


It is'a widely shared belief that 
a decision on tenure has greater ram- 
ifications for individuals or institu- 
tions and as a result is more im- 
portant than one simply involving 
‘promotion. Rationality would seem 
to dictate, therefore, that the evalu- 
ation process for the former would be 
more stringent than for the latter. 


A 


A 


~ 


“slight,” 


S pertinent,” 
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Yet, this does not seem to be the case. 
Senior faculty, chairmen, and ad- 


ministrators are on’ the one hand 


more exacting and obversely less 
tolerant of professional shortcomings 
in their expectations of those con- 
sidered for promotion to Full Pro- 
fessor than for those considered for 
a tenure appointment. There are only 
rare exceptions: 


will 'go away—and such people 
rarely do!—it seems to me good 
policy as well as compassionate to 
promote the individual to Full 
Professor after a reasonable time.” 
The higher standards are most evi- 


dent in comments in references to 
both quality and. quantity of pub- . 


lications. 

In the first place, the written work 
of those being considered for pro- 
motion to Full Professor is to a slight 


‘degree more likely than that of those 


being evaluated for tenure to be 
criticized in terms such as “too 
prosaic,” “not greatly innovative,” 
“in alimited sphere,” “only 
technically competent,” “slightly 
parochial,” “not substantial,” “ 
“not revealling] . a 
seminal thinker.” It is just as likely 


_ to be seen as “not measuring up to 


>? 


reasonable expectations,’ of being 
“too little,” as a “very brief comple- 
ment,” and most commonly as “‘ex- 
tremely thin,” although the propor- 
tion who could be rightly faulted as 


_ such is considerably smaller for the. 


population of those being con- 
sidered for promotion to Full Pro- 
fessor than for those being con- 
sidered for tenure. 

The pattern here seems to be that 
of fewer apologies and excuses, 
although: unsubstantiated praise is, 


of course, not absent. All of the 


supporting arguments received above, 
and even some new ones, are pres- 
ent in these letters: “Some of my col- 


~ 


“Unless the person ` 
is so awful that one hopes that he 


not | 


leagues think of him as young. He 
was 27 when he came to the depart- 
ment, and was’35 last March—old 
enough to be President of the United 
States.” One simply encounters 
fewer disingenuous arguments. How- 
ever, all of it may be, irrelevant: 
in the long run outcomes seem to be 
positive regardless of what is said. 
Comments such as the following two 
examples in effect only delay a posi- 
tive decision on promotion to Full 
Professor. 


. the record is not strong enough to 
support promotion at this time. 


[He is] adequate in 52.7 percent by the 


_ rating and inadequate in one-fifth of the 


cases. This is the kind of mediocrity we 
would want to discourage... . There 


` is certainly nothing here to suggest an 


outstanding scholar. . . . 


‘Ifa candidate is rejected in one 
year, it is almost a certainty that in 
subsequent attempts for promotion, 
his or her dossier will be bolstered 
with a more supportive complement 
of letters. As suggested, the fact that 
a hard look is taken at each candidate 
and that individuals do not auto- 
matically sail through—approxi- 
mately one-third even of those who 
in the end are successful are denied 
promotion by their department or 
the administration the first time they 
apply— might ‘dissuade less quali- 
fied persons from seeking promotion 
or convince their sponsors that 


‘pressing their cases would be 


fruitless. 


Reputation 


According to most of those in- 
volved in the process of assessment 
and promotion, the requisite charac- 
teristic for Full Professor rank is 
reputation, generally expressed as 
visibility. Ideally, this is achieved 
by attaining distinction. in .one’s 
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. discipline, and one is thought to 
have ‘attained distinction through 
continuous publication, being recog- 
nized as a national authority, being 
.known by prestigious people in 
prestigious institutions (sometimes 
indicated by the source of letters) 
having one’s work cited, having 
membership on important disci- 
plinary committees, being invited to 
participate at scholarly conventions, 
publishing in. prestigious journals, 
being a sought-after consultant, 
being asked to do research for the 
government or other organizations, 
getting research grants, being on 
‘editorial boards, obtaining grants, 
traveling widely, or organizing. or 
being’ invited to colloquia. The 
question of reputation is touched, 
although such information in most 
cases was solicited, in at least’one 
evaluation for 26 of the 30 individ- 
uals eventually promoted. 

In addition, the more convincing 
the case that someone has indeed 
‘earned a national, or even more 
strongly emphasized, international 
reputation (particularly in Europe) 
the fewer questions. asked about the 
other merits of a candidate, and the 
less likely there will be delays in 
the decision to promote. The argu- 
ment against the four individuals 
denied promotion and the approxi- 
mately one-third of the others in 


which it was put off, denied some- 


times two times, but- eventually 
granted, was invariably that the 
person was insufficiently “known” 
as opposed to having “attracted 
world-wide attention,” being a 
“major figure,” being a “presence,” 
a “prominence,” 
scientist.” As a top administrator 
puts it: 


Certainly, he does not satisfy the criteria 
of national and international visibility 
we have used as a bench mark for such 


or a “world class . 


promotion.’ The dossier is extremely ` 
weak and deserves no further comment. 


In many minds, having earned the 
respect of disciplinary colleagues in 
other institutions is the key element 
that distinguishes those who should 
be Full Professors from those in 
lesser ranks. This is why the argu- 
ment is so dominant in these dossiers 
and is. missing from the majority of 
letters written on behalf of those 
merely being considered for tenure. 


Teaching and administration 


Because the review process ap- 
pears to be more exacting, that is, 
standards seemed to be less flexible, 
for those being considered for pro- 
motion to’ Full Professor than for 
those granted tenure, there was 
some expectation that there. would 
be arelatively thorough examination 
of all aspects of a candidate's per- 


formance. This is-not the case. As in 


the evaluations for those in the 
primary population, very little atten- 
tion is paid to teaching, the activity 
which is at the center of most aca- 
demic careers. Little seems to be 
known about success in the class- 
room and what is known does not 
provide sufficient information on 
this matter. 


I cannot attest directly to his teaching, 
but can only remark that he is both 
articulate and conscientious, a combina- 
tion which aie wears well in 
teaching. 


His teaching style is lively aud fre- 
quently humorous—one doesn't fal] 
asleep in his classes. 


Even when something is) known. 
about teaching, it may not count for 
much as the following excerpts 
suggest. 


Her performance as a teacher. and as 
someone who has rendered university 
service has been outstanding.. Regret- 


HA 


‘trator. 
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tably, her scholarship although of high 


quality when it has appeared has been 
quite limited. I sincerely believe that her 
record viewed without respect to such 
questions as affirmative action, etc. 
would not lead to the ćonclusion that 
she be promoted. In these circum- 
stances, I recommend that we await. . . . 


If competence, devotion to teaching, 


and length of service were the only cri-. 


teria to be applied [he] would more 
clearly deserve promotion to a Full 
Professorship. However, much as the 
committee was appreciative of the sub- 
stantial service which [he] has given, 
they did not feel that such service was 
in itself a sufficient basis for his pro- 
motion now to Full Professor. 


The promotion of the first of these 
individuals was rejected twice be- 
fore finally being approved; the 
second is still an Associate Professor. 

On the other hand, the third aspect 
of their work on which academics 
are putatively judged, contributions 
to governance and administration, 


` gets somewhat more attention in the 


evaluations. From the dossiers, it 
appears that seventeen of the thirty 
individuals promoted to Full Pro- 
fessor rank are very active in such 
matters. Whether this percentage is 
high or low compared to what would 
be found in other samples, for ex- 
ample, those who were not pro- 
moted, cannot be determined. The 
argument that someone should be 
promoted on the basis of adminis- 
trative work is not uncommon, 
though rarely successful in the 
absence of some evidence of pub- 
lication. 


Furthermore he has given years of his 
life to this university as an adminis- 
. . . If such service is to have 
any meaning, [he] richly deserve 
promotion. 


$ 


Against this [the small number of sup- 
porting articles] it must be said that 


` 


[he] worked energetically in this office 
for some years as associate [dean]... . 


For these two cases in’ which the 
publication record is only marginal, 
such arguments obviously helped 
prove persuasive. But for others, 
especially those who may have 


' served long-forgotten administra- 
tions, other achievements might 


prove necessary... 


A final review 


In the final phase of the study, 
the thirty dossiers compiled at the 
time tenure was granted for those 
eventually promoted to Full Profes- 
sor were again reviewed. It was 
hoped that such an examination 
would suggest post facto what it 
takes to have a relatively successful 
academic career. Were there some 
common characteristics or qualities 
evident ‘early on that these. in- 
dividuals seem to possess? To insure 
the probability that this search for 
early clues would reveal something 
noteworthy, these dossiers were 
compared to a sample, selected 
nonrandomly but to represent a 
variety of disciplines, of fifteen of 
those still at the institution not 
promoted to Full Professor. 

This examination and comparison 


revealed almost nothing: it was not 


possible to predict from the tenure 
filés who would first: attain the 
rank of Full Professor, although it 


‘was possible to predict who would 


not be the first to attain the rank 
of Full Professor. The fact that al- 
most all of those promoted to Full 
Professor had been involved in re- 
search while this is true for less 
than half of those frozen at the 
Associate Professor rank —that is, on 
the average the former had pub- 


- lished more books and articles than 


the latter—is clearly interesting 
but hardly explains what, so to speak, 


f 
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happened to those in this latter cate- 
gory who in the beginning years of 
their careers seemed to be fully 
committed to research and writing. 


vi they become, as Nisbet has put. 


“lazy, incompetent, and delin- 
quent?”® Or did they remain active, 
and their promotions were blocked 
for some other reason? Did they. run 
out of ideas? Were they involved in 


‘a long-range program of research. 
‘which had not yet begun to bear 


fruit? Did their intellectual growth 


stop? Were they, in Logan Wilson’s- 
‘words, 


“marginal performers . . 
shelved in associate professorships 

.. 9 “since many institutions 
hesitate to reward mere timeservers 
with full professorships?” " 


CONCLUDING REMARKS 


Given the stated objective of 


‘tenure evaluation, which is to cull- 


out those who will not in the future 
meet the institution’s intellectual 
and performance standards, the proc- 


'ess may indeed be more rational 


than it would appear from the 
materials in these mostly canonical 
dossiers, regardless of how closely 
they are examined and the seemingly 


contradictory themes that emerge. ` 


Organizations reproduce themselves 
through recruitment; those being 
selected who are most like those 
doing the selecting have the best 
chance of being retained and even- 


tually succeeding. The tenure evalu- - 


ation’ process facilitates this in a 
formal’ way. The letters, assess- 
ments, and dossiers contain enough 
information so that a reader can 


. make an early, almost unreflective, 


w 


9. Robert Nisbet, “The Future of Tenure,” 
On Learning and Change, Change (1973):47. 


10, Logan Wilson, American Academics . 


(New York: Oxford University reak: 1979) 
pp. 67-68. 
11. Ibid. p. 72. 
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{ 
determination of how closely a can- 
didate approaches the minimal, in- 
tellectual and performance stand- 
ards of an organization, as well as 
how nearly he or she will fit into 
a social group. 

Moreover, William Goode has 
pointed out, “groups do not typically 
expose or expel their members for 
lesser achievement or talent.” This 
is generally accomplished by: setting 
standards which essentially every- 
one can meet and developing tech- 


niques that prevent an accurate 


measurement of output. It is thus 
common to find that “higher stand- 

ards are set for obtaining a job than 
for performance.” It is not sur- 
prising then that most seem to qualify 


for tenure under rules that are so - 


adaptable that no one quite knows 


. what it takes to earn tenure. 


At the same time, it is not an easy 
matter to make even the most rudi- 
mentary predictions about future 
performance. Little is known, be- 


yond: conjecture about how out- 


comes are produced, or what. the 
effects—positive or negative—of 
tenure are. Thus, candidates could 
not be deemed qualified for tenure 
for possessing or not possessing a 
certain quality, even one known to 
produce in the long run certain 
outcomes. The fact that A always _ 
results in Z is of no importance un- 
less we know the relationships be- 
tween A and tenure and tenure and 
Z. Some who write on the effects 
of tenure may contend that tenure 
causes Z, while others may argue 
that the two are not related. 

In any case, a good deal of the con- 
cem about the possible effects of 
tenure may be beside the poiht.. 

a : 


12. William J. Goode, “The Protection of 
the Inept,” American Sociological Review, 
vol. 32, no. '1 (February 1967):6. e 

13. Ibid.:8. ' 
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There is little evidence that tenure 
is as debilitating to the intellec- 
tual life of institutions of higher 
learning as its critics contend. 
Katz was able to determine -that at 
the University. of Illinois, “produc- 
tivity declined by about one article 


_ per year after promotion to associ- 


ate professor ... [and] increased 
by about the same amount after 
promotion to full professor.” He was 
persuaded by this that “tenure does 
not appear to greatly affect lifelong 
productivity.” !4 The findings of this 
study would support Katz’ S con- 
clusion. 


“14. David A. Katz, “Faculty Salaries, Pro- 
motions, and Productivity at a Large Uni- 
versity,’ American Economic Review, vol. 
63, no. 3 (June 1973):475-76. 


J 


- At the same time, there is also not 
a great deal to suggest that tenure 
protects the seemingly idiosyncratic ` 
or dissenting scholar. This is only 
speculation however. There is simply 
not enough concrete information 


about the work activities, for exam- 


ple, teaching, in the dossiers to draw 
a definitive conclusion, although 
there are indications that such 
characteristics are not especially 
valued or cultivated by the pro- 
fessoriate. 

. To be sure, as anticipated by. the 
founding fathers of the American 
Association of University Professors, 


_ tenure appears to make the academic 


profession more attractive. Yet, the 
output of most faculty probably re- 
mains largely independent of tenure. 


ANNALS, AAPSS, 448, March 1980 
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ABSTRACT: Affirmative Action in the academic profession 
- must be viewed'as a remedial concept designed to 
ameliorate the present effects of past discrimination. The 
historical denial of equal access to secondary schools and 
colleges has limited the number of available black professors. 
An affirmative action program designed to remedy the results 
of this past exclusion would be justifiable if the program were 
properly conceived and implemented. : 


Robert C. Johnson, Jr., is an Attorney and res of Affirmative Action, 
University of Massachusetts/Boston ' . 
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MERICAN colleges and univer- 

sities are the training grounds 
for future black professors. Prior to 
1960, access to white. institutions 
was either intentionally or unin- 
tentionally denied to blacks. The 
direct result of this historical ex- 


clusion has been a paucity of avail- . 


able black doctorates. Currently, 
blacks comprise only 4.3 percent 
of all Ph.D. holders. 

In the past decade, many institu- 
tions of higher education have eval- 
uated their student admission policies 
and the extent to which black stu- 
dents have been afforded equal edu- 
cational opportunity. As a result 
of social pressure, affirmative action 
programs have been devised to in- 
crease significantly the number of 
black students on primarily white 
college campuses. Perhaps this in- 


. crease in access will eventually 


broaden the pool of available black 
Ph.D. holders. 

However, present employme 
practices in academe are not de- 
signed to encourage black students, 
whether graduate or undergraduate, 
to choose the university for a 
career. Despite a decade of af- 
firmative action legislation and insti- 
tutional commitment to affirmative 
hiring, vestiges of racism, mani- 
fested through institutional exclu- 
sion, still contribute to the denial 
of employment opportunities to 
blacks. 

A case in point is the Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts where both 
institutional racism and the present 
effects of past exclusion of blacks 
from public colleges and universities 
continues to be manifest. Accord- 


* 1, National Research Council: Summary 


_ Report 1977 Doctorate Recipients from 
United States Universities (National Academy: 


of Sciences, 1978), p. 24. 
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ing to the 1977 fisher Education 
Staff Information Form (EEO-6) 
which is submitted to federal com- 
pliance agencies, the total number 
of black full-time instructional per- 
sonnel in the entire state system of 
public higher education was one 
hundred forty-three (143) out of a 
total of five thousand three hundred 
and fifty-nine (5,359). In percentage 
terms, blacks comprise 2.6 percent 
of the faculty. In short, the teach- 
ing faculty of public higher educa- 
tion in the Commonwealth of Massa- 
chusetts is 97.4 percent white. 

In the tenured, ranks blacks com- 
prise forty-six (46) individuals out 
of a total of three thousand five 
hundred. forty-six (3,546). In other 
words, blacks comprise 1.3 percent 
of the tenured faculty members in 
Massachusetts. Although 66 percent 
of the faculty in Massachusetts public _ 
higher education is tenured, blacks 
are a miniscule proportion of this 
privileged majority. 

It might be argued that if blacks 
represent only 4.3 percent of ell 
Ph.D. holders nationally, the Corn- 
monwealth of Massachusetts is not 
doing too badly. And the absence 
of tenured blacks merely reflects 
historical social conditions for which 
institutions of higher education 
should not be held responsible. 


‘Indeed, concentration of blacks at 


the lower ranks represeñts the sys- 
tem’s recent commitment to racial 
equality. 

An affirmative action officer en- 
counters these arguments frequently. 
It is this line of thought that 
makes Affirmative Action/Equal Em- 
ployment Opportunity (AA/EEO) of- 
ficers positions have one of the 
highest turnover rates in academic 
administration. It also contributes 
to the difficulty in addressing the 
subject of blacks in the academic 


r 
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profession: there are virtually none 
(3 percent), and yet no one is re- 
sponsible. Perhaps most importantly, 
it overlooks’ the main thrust of 
affirmative action legislation in the 
past decade which requires cer- 
tain institutions to vigorously re- 
cruit and hire’ minorities as re- 
dress for past exclusion. 

This paper, will focus on affirma- 
tive action legislation as it touches 
black faculty in higher education. 
At present such legislation is the 
major vehicle for increasing the 
number of blacks in the profession, 
and the only means of redress in a 
system of higher education that has 
not achieved any meaningful degree 
of integration. This legislation has 
established racial equality as a just 
‘and reasonable social goal. This 


paper will survey systemic, his- - 


torical exclusion of blacks from higher 

education, a condition that prompted 
' AA/EEO legislation and which guides 
current court decisions on affirma- 
tive action and non-discrimination. 
Institutional commitment to affirma- 
tive action will be viewed as of 
paramount importance if blacks are 
to become a viable part of the Ameri- 
can professoriate. ` 


HISTORICAL JUSTIFICATION FOR . 
AFFIRMATIVE ACTION 


Racial ‘exclusion within the aca- - 


demic profession cannot be under- 
‘stood apart from racial discrimina- 
tion in the United States as a 
whole. Racial -exclusion in the pres- 
ent is the inevitable result of racial 
exclusion in the past. The denial 
: of access to integrated secondary 


schools and colleges has had a- 


direct effect upon access to the 
academic professions. Moreover, the 
concept of justice embodied in cur- 
rent legal theory touching on equality 
. of employment opportunity is often 
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based: on evidence of institutional 
practices of past discrimination. A 
brief overview of historical ex- 
clusion allows us to place specific 
institutional practices in a larger 
context as well as outline the 
philosophical and moral justification 
for vigorous affirmative action pro- 
grams particularly in predominantly | 
white graduate schools. 

Limiting access is a traditional 
means of controlling minorities. In- 
deed, teaching slaves was a criminal 
offense in many southern states. . 
But several northern colleges grad- 
uated blacks prior to the Civil 
War. Bowdoin College graduated 
the first, black, John Brown Russ- 
wurm, in 1826. In the same year, , 
Amherst College graduated Edward 
Jones. The only other colleges in 
the free states that regularly ad- 
mitted black students were Oberlin 
in Ohio and Berea in Kentucky. 
Despite efforts by blacks to expand 
educational opportunity, primarily 
in the North, the racial composition 
of the nation’s student body did 
not alter significantly before the 
Civil War. The total number of | 
blacks in 1869 who had graduated 
from college was a mere 28.” 

The end of the Civil War brought’ 
with it the need for America to 
resolve its most pressing ‘social - 
paradox: racism and the resultant 
exclusion of blacks from the fruits of 
society. Although the Emancipation 
Proclamation of 1863 purported to 
ive freedom to blacks, nothing short 
of federal intervention could give 
blacks the same legal rights hereto- 
fore reserved for whites. Conse- 
quently, the Thirteenth, Fourteenth 
and Fifteenth Amendments were 


2. Herman A. Young and Brenda H. 


'McAnulty, “Traditional Black Colleges: The 


Role, Social Benefits and Costs,” The West- 
ern Journal of Black Studies vol. 2, no. 3 
(Fall 1978), p. 168. 
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passed, marking the beginning. of 
a century long and still unresolved 
struggle to guarantee blacks the 
rights of national citizenship. 

In addition to these Constitutional 
Amendments, further governmental 
action was necessary to provide 
opportunity for the more than 


4,000,000 blacks who were freed at the 


end of the war. Two pieces of legisla- 


' tion did more than any others to 


advance educational opportunity for 
blacks—the Morrill Land-Grant Act 
of 1862 and the legislation establish- 
ing the Bureau of Refugees, Freed- 
men, and Abandoned Lands. Also 
important was the second Morrill 


Act of 1890 which led to the: 


founding of black colleges in most of 
the Southern states. Prior to 1890 
only two black colleges were in 
operation, and these were located 


in the North—lLincoln University 


(Pennsylvania, 1854) and Wilber- 


force University (Ohio, 1856).3 


The Freedmen’s Bureau was one 
of the earliest agencies to embody: 


the concept that affirmative relief . 


should be granted blacks.as a remedy 
for past discrimination. The pur- 
pose of the legislation was ex- 
plained by Congressman William D. 
Kelly in a speech before the House: 


. We have four million people in 
poverty because our laws have denied 


them the right to acquire property; in. 


ignorance because our laws have made 
it a felony to instruct them; without 
organized habits because war has broken 
the shackles which bound them, and has 


released them from the plantations 
which were destined to be their world. . 


The first’ bill did not provide for 


3. Alton Hornsby, Jr., “Historical Over- 
view of Black Colleges in the U.S.” The 
Western Journal of Black Studies, volume 2, 
no. 3 (Fall 1978), p. 162. 

4, Dwight Oliver Wendell Holmes, The 
Evolution of the Negro Colleges (New York: 
AMP Press, 1970), p. 31. 


the promotion of education among 
blacks. But an amendnient to the 
original bill, passed over the veto of 
President Andrew Johnson, author- 
ized the expenditure of funds for 
the education of blacks. Conse- 
quently, from 1886 to: June 30, 
1872, the year the- affairs of the 
Bureau ceased, education for blacks 
was a legally required function of a 
governmentally mandated remedial 
program. Within this time frame 
expenditures for the education of 
blacks increased’ froni a little over. 
$30,000 in 1866 to over $1,000,000 
in 1870.. By 1870,. 4,239 schools 
were in operation with 9,307 teachers 


and 247,333 pupils.’ Many of these | 


schools were run by churches and 
philanthropic organizations in con- 
junction with the Freedmen’s Bu- 
reau. In total a little more than $5 
million was expended by the Bureau 
in behalf of black education. This 
small sum of money made some 
impact, but the greatest effect was 
manifested in the legislatures of the 
South. Inspired by the Bureau, many’ 
states designed public school sys- 
tems for the first time.® 

Needless to say, considerable op- 
position existed toward the educa- 
tion of blacks. Throughout the south, 
school houses were burned by the 
Ku Klux Klan and black teachers 
driven from their schools. With 
the end of the reconstruction period, 
a new era of white backlash began. 
Many of the meager gains made by 


blacks directly after the war were 


. f, 

5. W. E. B. Dubois, Black Reconstruction 
in America “An Essay Toward a History of 
the Part Which Black Folk Played in the 
Attempt to Reconstruct Democracy in Amer- 
ica, 1860-1880,” (New York: Atheneum 
Press, 1975); for the most part these figures ` 
represent students enrolled in secondary 
education, rather than higher education. 

6. Richard Kluger, Simple Justice (New ` 
York: Vintage Books, 1977), p. 51. 
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slowly eroded in the U.S. Supreme 
Court decisions in Plessy vs. Fergu- 


son, 163 U.S. 537 (1896).” At issue - 


in Plessy was the constitutionality 
of a Louisiana statute which required 
separate railway carriages for white 
and black passengers. The case was 
_significant because it represented 
one of the first Constitutional chal- 
_ lenges to segregation brought under 
- the post-war amendments. The legal 
issue raised in the case was whether 
federal constitutional rights guar- 
‘anteed to citizens by the Thirteenth 
and Fourteenth Amendments pro- 
hibited segregation required by 
Louisiana law. The U.S. Supreme 
Court upheld the Louisiana statute 
and ushered in an era of legalized 
segregation which effectively barred 
blacks from many of the benefits of 
American society, including edu- 
cation. ; 

Eight years later, segregation in 
higher education was sanctioned 
by the United States Supreme 
Court in the case of Berea College 
os. Kentucky, 211 U.S. 45. On 
October 8, 1904, an indictment was 
brought against Berea College charg- 
ing that it violated Kentucky Acts 
1904, Chapter 85 which prohibited 
white and black students . from 
attending the same school. The Act 
was pervasive in its regulation of 
higher education. It prohibited any 
instructor from teaching in any 
school where students of both races 
were received. The Act did. allow, 
however, a private school, college 
or university to operate a black 
institution if it was separated from 
white schools by a distance of at 
least twenty-five miles. 

Berea College challenged the con- 
stitutionality of the statute but lost 
at trial and on appeal to the Federal 
Circuit Sons of Appeals. Ultimately, 


1 Piassji vs. Ferguson, 163 U. S. 537 (1896). 
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the College appealed to the Supreme 
Court of the United States where 
that court held in a 7 to 2 decision 


- that; the legislation of Kentucky 


prohibiting all racial contact in 
schools fell within the power of a . 
state to regulate its corporate crea- 
tures. Justice Harlan, who dissented 
in Plessy, also filed a dissenting 
opinion in Berea in which he main- 
tained that the Kentucky statute 
constituted an arbitrary invasion of 
rights guaranteed by the Fourteenth 
Amendment. 

By 1910, segregation and anequal 
educational opportunity at primary, 
secondary and higher levels was the 
supreme law of, the land. Higher 
education reflected the segregative 
nature of society. By 1900 the total 
number of black college graduates 
had risen to 2,500, but only 800 
students were enrolled in that same 
year. This number increased to - 
approximately 23,000 in 1932, of 
which 21,383 reflected eniollments 
in. traditionally black institutions.§ 
Due to. the low capitalization of 
these institutions and the lack. of 
high school training for most black 
students, the curricula for many 
schools was limited to industrial 
training. 

Despite political leaders like 
W. E. B. Dubois, the Pan-African 
Movement and the Harlem Renais- 
sance, the situation of blacks in 
higher education did not change 


appreciably. Even the 1954 Brown 


vs. the Board of Education decision 
failed to open the doors of white 
schools to blacks in any significant 
manner. It was not until black stu- 
dents working in the Civil Rights 
Movement engaged in protest that - 


8. Quarterly Review of Higher Education 
Among Negroes, vol. 1, no. 1 (January 
1933), p. 29. 
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changes in‘access patterns to higher 
education began to occur. 
On February 1, 1960, four fresh- 


men from North Carolina A&T, 


Greensboro entered a segregated 
department store and refused to 
leave until they were served. This 
protest against the discriminatory 
practices of Woolworth’s soon spread 
as hundreds of students staged: pro- 
test sit-ins at lunch counters. The 
sit-in idea spread to other cities as 
protests were recorded throughout 
the South. .Eventually this student 
activism precipitated the develop- 
ment of the Student Nonviolent 
Coordinating Committee (SNCC). 
In 1964, in response to black 
agitation’ the Civil Rights Act, basis 


. of current affirmative action, was 


passed. It represented a monu- 
mental step toward full equality for 
blacks by providing affirmative relief 
from acts of discrimination, both 
individual and institutional. 

. The end result of this social activ- 
ism and the resultant legislation 
was the widening of the doors of 
opportunity in higher education. 
Prior to 1965 most white colleges 


and universities had only a sprinkling. 


of black students enrolled. However, 
due to increased recruitment efforts 


- which included a drain upon student 


enrollments’ in traditionally black 
colleges, the number of blacks on 
white campuses increased dramati- 
cally. For example, between 1960 and 
1974, black enrollment in colleges 
increased by 188 percent, as com- 
pared to 102 percent for whites. 


.In. four years alone the percentage 


change in black student enrollment, 
from 1970=1974 was 59.5 percent, 
compared to 15.1 percent for whites.® 
In a five year period between 1965 


9. U.S. Department of Commerce, Sta- 
tistical Abstract of the United States, 1978, 
p. 141. 


and 1970, the enrollment of blacks 
shifted from predominantly black 
schools to white ones. In 1965, 50 
percent of all black college stu- 
dents attended predominantly black 
colleges, while in 1970, 72.4 per- 
cent of blacks were in white in-- 
stitutions.'° 

In absolute numbers, the change 
in black enrollment in American 
colleges between 1960-1976 was 
from 227,000 to 1,034,680. If en- | 
rollment figures are analyzed accord- 
ing to regions, then the southern 
states outranked the other three 
regions in total numbers of black 


full-time undergraduate enrollment 


with 13.9 percent of the total in 
1970. The northern and western 
states registered the lowest. per- 


_ centage (4.5) of blacks." The higher 
percentage in the South was un- 


doubtedly a reflection of enroll- : 
ment figures in traditionally black 
institutions. 

Although the number of black 
students increased dramatically, the 
number of black faculty has not. The 
point at which blacks disappear from | 
academe is between completion of. ` 
the B.A. and enrollment in graduate 
school. The reasons for black stu- 
dents not continuing are the subject 
of much controversy and many inter- 
pretations. However, the resulting 
paucity of black Ph.D. holders ac- 
counts for the dearth of blacks in 
the profession. Continued develop- _ 
ment of affirmative action programs 
in higher education according to 
reasonable federal/state -guidelines 
may, in time, change this situation. 


10. Frank Brown and Madelon D. Stein, 
Minorities in U.S. Institutions of Higher 
Education (New York: Praeger Publishers, 
1977), page 29. 

11. U.S. Department of Health, Education 
and Welfare, Racial and Ethnic Enrollment 
Data From Institutions of Higher Educa- 
tion (Fall, 1970), p. 116. 
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LEGAL REDRESS FOR 
- INSTITUTIONAL RACISM 


During the 1970s a process of legal 
redress for discrimination was de- 
veloped through commissions, fed- 
_ eral agencies, and the courts. In a 
study issued in May, 1976, the U.S. 
Commission on Civil Rights found 
that overt and institutional discrim- 
ination operated to limit employ-' 
ment opportunities of blacks within 
. the construction industry.” Although 
‘this report dealt with access of 
blacks to apprenticeship programs, 
the definition of institutional. dis- 
crimination developed: by the Com- 
‘mission has broad applicability to 
other facets of institutional life, 
including the university. 

According to the Commission, 
' institutional discrimination repre- 
sented the most common form of 
discrimination against blacks. The 
most prevalent example of this 
discrimination was the use of seem- 


ingly neutral practices and policies ’ 


that had the effect of excluding 
blacks from employment oppor- 
tunities. This adverse impact need 
not be a result of the intent of an 
' employer to discriminate, but may 
be caused by “, . . economic, edu- 


'. cational and social disparities in 


the society. ...’ The ultimate 
test of whether institutional dis- 
crimination exists revolves around 


. the question of-utilization of blacks. 


within the academy. Although the 
absence of blacks in the academic 
profession does not in and of itself 
mean’ that the institution discrim- 
inates, it does raise ań inference 
that institutional policies and prac- 
tices may contribute to the paucity 
of black instructional personnel. _ 

In addition, the absence of blacks 


12. U.S. Commission on Civil Right’, 
The Challenge Ahead, Equal Opportunities 
- in Referral Unions (May 1976), p. 92. 
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on the faculty may constitute irref- . 
utable statistical evidence of a 
pattern or practice of discrimina- 
tion. This’ would be particularly - 
true if the institution’s applicant 
flow data indicated that blacks ap- 


‘plied for employment in sufficient 


numbers but were denied employ- 
ment at a higher rate than were . 
whites. Furthermore, if blacks, once 
employed, encountered greater. dif- 
ficulty in obtaining tenure than 
did whites, then this ‘statistical 
evidence would ‘raise an inference 
that blacks suffered discrimination 
in the tenure review process. The 
test in these tenure decisions as 
well as in the employment applica- 
tion process would be whether a 
seemingly neutral policy or practice 
had a disproportionate adverse im- 
pact upon blacks. If however, the 


‘institution could demonstrate that 


such policy or practice was job re- 
lated, then the inference of ‘dis- 
crimination might be rebutted. 

This method of analyzing institu- 
tional policies and practices to de- 
termine whether they produce a dis- 
criminating impact has evolved into 
a legal theory of discrimination 
which was first sanctioned by the 
United States Supreme Court in a 
1971 decision known as Griggs vs. 
Duke Power Company. It is through 
the Griggs analysis that institutional 


-racism has been legally challenged 


under Title VII of the Civil Right 
Act of 1964. 

In Griggs, -the United States . 
Supreme Court was faced with its 
first major challenge to institutional 
discrimination (racism), brought un- 
der Title VII by black employees.¥ 
Prior to the passage of Title VII, 


13. Although the court does not use the 
language “racism,” it nevertheless is appro- 
priate since discrimination is an effect 


. of racism. 
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Duke Power Company discriminated 
against blacks by relegating them 
to the least desirable positions which 
were conċentrated in its Labor De- 
partment. The salaries for this de- 
partment were the lowest in the 
entire company. After the passage 
of the Civil Right Act, Duke Power 


. Company allowed blacks to transfer 
` to other departments, 


but con- 
ditioned such transfers upon the 
receipt of a high school diploma 
and the successful completion of 
two aptitude tests. 

Black employees who had pre- 
viously been segregated in the 
labor department filed a civil law 


suit challenging the conditions im- ` 


posed ‘upon transfer. The Court 
held that an employer’s use of tests 
which disqualified a disproportionate 


number of black applicants and. 


could not be shown to be job re- 
lated violated Title VII. According 
to the Court, the thrust of the Act 
was directed at the consequences 
of employment practices and not at 
the motivation or intent of the em- 
ployer to discriminate. In addition, 
the Court reasoned that Congress 
in passing the Civil Rights Act had 

placed on the employer the 


burden of showing that any given 


requirement (has) a-manifest rela- 
tionship to the employment in ques- 
tion. . . .. 4 In determining whether 
a job requirement or criterion has a 


= manifest relationship to job per- 


formance the Court sanctioned the 
use of the EEOC Guidelines of Em- 


_ ployee Selection Procedures, which 


in the Court’s opinion expressed 
the will of Congress, and must be 


given great deference by the Ju-' 


diciary. 
e ` j 


14. Ġriggs vs. Duke Power Co., 401 US. - 


424 431 (1971). 
15. 29 C.F.R. 1607, 35 Fed. Rue: 12333 
(August 1, 1979). 


As. a result of Griggs, blacks 
(other minorities) and women have a 
legal redress for discriminatory em- 
ployment policies and practices. Al- . 
though the great bulk of this litiga- 
tion ‘has involved non-academic - 
employment, such employment—in- 
cluding the tenure review process — 
is not immune to similar challenges. 
For eight years following the pas- . 
sage of the Civil Rights Act of 
1964, universities and colleges were 
exempt from coverage, which re- 
flected a traditional aversion to the 
federal regulation of education. This 
exemption, however, was repealed 
by the Equal Employment Op- 
portunity Act of 1972, which made. 
universities and colleges both public : 
and private, subject to the legal. 
prohibition against discrimination 
on the basis of race, color, religion, 
sex and national origin. 

The inclusion of educational in- 
stitutions under Title VII of the 
Civil Rights Acts afforded. women 
and minorities legal redress for 
discriminatory employment prac- 
tices in the academe. Legal theories 
of discrimination such as disparate 
impact and, more importantly, dis- . 
parate treatment found broad ap- 
plicability in lawsuits filed by 
women and minorities. One of the- 
earliest lawsuits against a university 
was Green vs. Board of Regents, 
which was brought by a female 
associate professor under Section 
1983 of the Civil Rights Act of 1871. 
Dr. Green began work as an in- 
structor at Texas Tech University 
in 1954. In 1955 when she received 
her doctorate, she was promoted 
to assistant ‘professor. In 1959, she 


was promoted to associate professor 


and applied for full professor in 


1962, but was denied this promotion. 


On several occasions she reapplied 


' for promotion to full professor, 
but each time was denied the pro- 


é 


q 
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motion. In 1969 she filed suit against 
the University alleging discrimina- 
tion on the basis of sex. The United 


_ States District Court for the Northern 


District of Texas held against plain- 


. tiff, holding that the University had 
~ established definite criteria for eval- 


uation of a candidate’s qualifications 
and that it would not substitute 
its judgment for that of the faculty. 


The. court reasoned: 


f 


. F. Supp. 249, 249, affd 474 


Decisions of this nature that have 
been made by proper authorities of a 
University, including its administrators 


and its governing board, are not justici-: 


able in the absence of abuse of dis- 
cretion, capricious action or discrimina- 
tion of such a nature as to constitute 


a violation or deprivation of consti- 


_ tutional rights.1® 


In Green the plaintiff did not pre- 
vail due to the reluctance of Courts 
to interfere with the internal opera- 
tion of Universities: However, in 
Johnson vs. University of Pittsburgh, 


‘this hands-off approach was rejected ` 
‘by the United. States District Court 


for the Western District of Penn- 
sylvania in a lawsuit involving 


_ similar fact patterns. In this case a 


- female. biochemistry professor at the 
University of Pittsburgh Medical 
School brought a Title VII action 
against the University alleging sex 
‘discrimination for .its failure to 
grant her tenure. Although the de- 
fendants argued. that the case was 
not subject to the .1972 Amend- 
ments which became effective on 
March 24, 1972, the Court rejected 
this argument and ‘reasoned that 


_ the Amendments were designed to 


be remedial in nature and thus sub- 
ject to broad interpretation. There- 


fore, the Court concluded, largely: 


the basis of statistical evidence, that 
the University. of Pittsburgh had 

16. Green vs..Board of Regents, 335 
F. 2nd 594 
(5th Cir, 1973). . 
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ngage in a eater and practice 
of discrimination against women in 
the tenure review process. The 
Court was persuaded by statistical 
evidence that a significant disparity 
existed between average salaries 
held by tenured males ($37,500.00) 
and tenured females ($27,000.00).1” 
Viewing the tenure process over 
the past six years, the Court was ' 
disturbed that seventy (70) men 
were granted tenure, compared to 
three (3) women. Finally, in regards 
to the affirmative action plan es- 
tablished by the University, the 
Court found that little progress had 
been made since its adoption. 

A more recent case involving 
Dr. Carolyn F. Hunter, a black 
biochemist, indicates that judicial 
relief under Title VII can be ob- 
tained for discrimination. Dr. Hunter - - 
brought her lawsuit to prevent the 
University of Arkansas Medical 
School from denying her employ- 
ment on the basic science faculty 
as an instructor. Dr. Hunter was a 
lifetime resident of the State of 
Arkansas with a reasonable amount 
of experience as a researcher in 
biochemistry, but no teaching ex- 
perience. She alleged that her 
denial of employment was premised 
upon her race and sex. ~ 

In deciding the case, the Court 
reviewed statistical evidence which 
exhibited the stark absence of black 
feriale faculty employees at. the 
Medical School. For, example, the .. 
statistical evidence established that 
the Medical School had never 
employed a black person as a full- 
time faculty member,?® despite the 
University’s verbal commitment to 
equal employment opportunity. The 
University contended that it was 


17. Johnson vs. U. of Pittsburgh, 359 F. 
Supp. 1002 (U.D. Pa. 1973). 

18. Hunter vs. Ward, 20 FEP Cases 1644, 
1649 (1979), 
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unable to attract black female faculty 
members because of the small pool 
of candidates who were available. 
Mr. Charles Wadkins, Chairman of 


the Biochemistry Department, testi- | 


fied that there were only 13 black 
members in the American Society of 
Biochemists. The Court answered 
the defendants’ arguments win the 
following: : 


. If all of these assertions are true, 
and we have no reason to suspect 
that they are not true, the defendants’ 


_ treatment of the plaintiff appears to be 


quite inconsistent with their verbal com- 
mitment to equal employment opportun- 
ity. If, as a matter of fact, a qualified 
black biochemist is such a rarity; it 
would appear’ that the employment of 


-Dr. Hunter as an. instructor would 


have presented an irresistable prize, 
for not only is she a qualified bio- 
chemist, but she is black, a female and a 
native Arkansan. ee de 


The Court concluded that Dr. Hunter 
had suffered discrimination and 


. therefore ordered that she be em- 


ployed. 

Other cases involving application 
of Title VII to Universities and 
Colleges have been Sweeney vs. 
Bd. of Trustees of Keene St. Coll., 
18 FEP cases 520 (1978), and Lamph- 


ere vs. Brown University, 16 FEP. 
. cases 748 (1979). These cases were 


brought initially in the federal dis- 
trict court which applied the current 
legal theories regarding discrim- 
ination. In Wheelock College vs. 
MCAD, the Massachusetts Supreme 
Court adopted the federal standard 


for the proof of discrimination 


based upon disparate treatment.” 


19. Hunter vs. Ward, 20 FEP Cases 1644, 
1649 (1979). 
20. Wheelock College vs. MCAD, 20 FEP 


Cases 1457 (1979) This federal standard was ` 


first enunciated by the United States Supreme 
Court in the case of McDonald Douglas vs. 
Green 411 U.S. 792, (1973). 


There appears to be a trend for 
state court adoption of the federal 
court definitions of discrimination. 


THE CASE FOR AFFIRMATIVE 
ACTION IN FACULTY HIRING 


At the heart of the legal redress 
process are affirmative action pro- 


_ grams. These programs are designed 


to provide self-evaluation so institu- 


_tional discrimination can be iden- 


tified and, if it exists, rectified by 
preferential hiring of minorities. 
Such programs have been developed 
to aid institutional compliance with 
federal/state laws and regulations 
and tô offer employers limited liabil- 
ity by facilitating identification of 
any employment factor that has a 
“disproportionate impact” and could 
render the institution vulnerable to 
costly and potentially damaging 
civil law suits. 

However, it is unsettled as to 
whether the self-evaluation that is 
the key to a successful affirmative 
action program is in and of itself 
sufficient justification to withstand 
a challenge alleging reverse dis- 
crimination. At issue is the degree 


to. which institutions may act uni- 


laterally, proactively, and affirma- 
tively to establish access for minori- 
ties: The Bakke and Weber cases 
dealt tangentially with affirmative 
action programs in which self- 
evaluation studies revealing an un- 
derutilization of blacks moved in- 
stitutions to set specific quotas or 
grant racial preferences in hiring. 
While the decisions in these cases 
caution against over-zealous and 
carelessly designed programs to en- 


hance minority access and em- 
‘ployment, they do not pose a legal 


barrier to the’ development and 
implementation of strong voluntary j 
affirmative action plans. 

Under Bakke, a university subject 
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to Title VI of the Civil Rights. 


Act or the Fourteenth Amendment 
may take race into account as one 
factor of many involved in an ad- 
missions process if the purpose of 


such arrangement is to achieve a. 


' diverse student population. In this 
case, the United States Supreme 
Court considered the question of 
whether diversity in the university 


student population was a goal which © 
could be legitimately achieved. 


-through an affirmative action pro- 
. gram. Justice Powell, writing for a 
majority of the court, stated that 
the attainment ofa diverse student 
body was a’ permissible goal. Yet 
the Court found unlawful ‘the res- 
ervation of sixteen (16) medical 


school seats to. blacks out of a. 


total of one hundred (100), even 


_.though it upheld the use of race in’ 


admissions decisions. 
In Bakke the issue desided by 


the Supreme Court involved a class: 
_ of individuals whose underutilization ° 


at the medical school was primarily 
a function of historical: discrimina- 
tion. The majority opinion, however, 
' rejected arguments of societal dis- 
. crimination and instead reasoned 
that an affirmative action program 


such as the one at issue in Bakke 
would only be lawful if there had 


- been a legal determination of past . 


discrimination?! In effect, Bakke 
slows down but does not halt legal 
redress for institutional racism, and 
points to future case by case’ con- 
sideration of discrimination, closely 
sume by the Courts. 


2). However, the Court strongly hinted 


that an affirmative action program designed. i 


to create a “diversity of perspective” among 


the student population might be lawful given - 


the First Amendment considerations in- 
volved in academic freedom, which includes 


- the right to select the student body. Fur- | 


thermore, four of the Justices would have 
allowed the racial quotas, to stand despite 
the lack of finding of past discrimination. 
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Like Bakke, United Steelworkers 
of America vs. Brian Weber is not an 
obstacle to the: development of 
affirmative action programs. In this 
case the Supreme Court reviewed an 
affirmative action program involving 
employment. The issue the. court 
had to decide was whether Title 
VII of the Civil Rights Act of 
1964 forbids private employers and. 
unions from voluntarily agreeing 
upon. bona ‘fide: affirmative action 
plans that grant racial preferences. 
The court ruled that Title VII does 
not forbid the kind of affirmative 
action program established by Kaiser 
Aluminum. The court reasoned that 
the program was designed to elim- 
inate “traditional patterns of racial — 
segregation’ and that Civil Rights 


Act must be read in historical 


context. 

This decision marked~ an im- 
portant milestone in that the court 
explicitly sanctioned the- use of 
history as a measure for gauging 


the legality of affirmative action 


programs. According to Justice Bren- 
nan, who wrote the majority opinion, 
it would be ironic for a program ' 
designed to carry out the purposes 
of the Civil Rights Act, to be in 
violation of the Act. Furthermore, 
he stated that since the purpose of 
the affirmative action program was 
consistent with that of the Act, it 
did not violate the Act.”” In the 5-2 
decision he explained that the pur- 
pose of the Civil Rights Act was to 


22. United Steelworkers of America vs. 
Brian Weber, 20 FEP Cases 1 (1979) 
This plan reserved for black employees 50 
percent of openings in craft training pro- 
grams.' The program would operate until 
the percentage of blacks in the craft train- 
ing program approximated that in the locel 
labor market. Prior to 1974, when the pro- 
gram was first instituted, blacks comprised 
only 1.83 percent of the skilled craft work- 
ers, even though the local work force was 
39 percent black. 
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integrate blacks into the mainstream 
of America through full participation 
in‘ the workforce. Relying upon 
legislative history, in particular the 


‘ debate of the late Senator Hubert 


Humphrey, the court recognized 
the relationship .between jobs and 
education. For example, the court 
quoted Senator Humphrey in a 
debate on the senate floor in which 
he explained: 


. How can a Negro child be moti- 


vated to take full advantage of inte- - 


grated educational facilities if he has 
no hope of getting a job where he can 
use that education. .. . Income from 
employment may be nécessary to further 
a man’s education, or that of his 
children. If his children have no hope of 
getting a good job, what will motivate 
them to take advantage of educational 
opportunities.” 


Currently, court decisions pertain- 
ing to institutional discrimination 
remain cautious and somewhat con- 
tradictory. As a result, institutional 
racism persists even though mecha- 
nisms for handling complaints have 
been developed. Federal. adminis- 


‘trative agencies have made an 


attempt to clarify the situation. 


_ The Equal Employment Opportunity 


Commission (EEOC) has tried 
through the release of its Affirma- 
tive Action Guidelines (1979) to 
reassure institutions unnerved by 
Bakke. The expressed reason offered 


ae 


for the guidelines was to “. . . en- 


- courage voluntary action to eliminate 


employment discrimination. . . 774 
The Guidelines are the. Commis- 
sion’s interpretation of Title VII. 
The Commission does not believe 


that there is a legitimate concept of ` 


“reverse discrimination’ under Title 


_ WII, but that discrimination against 


23. Weber, p. 5. 


24. EEOC, Affirmative Action Guidelines ` 


42 F.R. 64, 826. 


all people: is ‘cies the Staite pro- 
scribes. The Commission postulates 
that Congress enacted Title VII to 
“|. overcome the effects of past 
and present employment practices 
which are part of a larger pattern 
of restriction, exclusion, discrim- 
ination, segregation and inferior 
treatment of minorities and women 
in many areas of life... .” Most 


` importantly the Commission stated: 


. It is essential to the effective 
implementation of Title VII that those 
who take appropriate voluntary affirma- 
tive action receive. adequate protection 
against claims that their efforts con- 
stitute discrimination. . . . 


The effect of this particular Guide- 
line is that the EEOC will issue 
a determination of no reasonable 
cause against a plaintiff who is 
challenging an affirmative action 
program which was founded in 
reliance upon the Guidelines. 
Affirmative Action as defined by 
the federal civil rights enforce- 
ment agencies should be applied 
in all areas of employment, includ- 
ing tenure. Unless affirmative action 
is vigorously persued at all levels 
of appointment, the university will 
never make substantial progress 
towards its goal of full utilization ` 
of black faculty members. Com- 
pliance with affirmative action at all 


levels will insure that the faculty is ` 


able to relate effectively with urban 
student populations and to serve as- 
role models for individuals from eco- 
nomically depressed communities. 


CONCLUSION 


The underutilization of blacks in ` 
the academic profession cannot be 
understood apart from the historical 
reality of racial discrimination in 
higher education, particularly in the 
admission of students. It is through 
the education of qualified black stu- 
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dents that thé nation develops a pool : 


of candidates from which future 


. , professional employees can be drawn. 
gapus: to the exclusion of blacks 


from primarily white institutions of 
“higher education, a predominant 
number of available professional 


. einployees are graduates. of black 


institutions. These institutions shoul- 
dered the’ national responsibility 
for educating black students at a 
time when the doors of opportunity 
were closed to most blacks. As a 
result, graduates of these institu- 
tions account for seventy-five (75) 
percent of all black Ph.D.s and 
eighty (80) percent of all ‘black 
doctors. | 

If higher education is to move 
affirmatively in the hiring of black 
professors, this pool of highly quali- 
fied talent must be continually drawn 


' upon and expanded. This nation 
-cannot expect: to move toward an 


integrated faculty if it does not 
insure the survival and develop- 
ment of the predominantly black 
institutions of higher education. A 
national policy that mandates the 
_desegregation of black colleges, 


., tather moving against the segregated 


educatiotial systems of the North 
and West, places in grave jeopardy 
the educational resources that have 
been solely responsible for gen- 


' . erating the largest pool of qualified 


black faculty. 

To insure the continuation of 
‘this available pool, vigorous enforce- 
ment of civil rights laws must be 
undertaken against institutions that 
continue to exclude and/or limit 
advancement _of blacks into the 
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academic ranks. Institutional policies 
and procedures that have the effect 
of limiting: opportunities for, both 
black students and faculty should 
be vigorously studied. This review 
should focus upon both student 
admission and faculty employment. 
Black students must be insured a 
good faith opportunity to graduate 
from college. Institutional self-eval- ` 
uation of admissions and retention 
practices may reveal problems that 
can be voluntarily rectified rather 
than be made the subject ofa lawsuit. 

A vigorous affirmative action effort 
on the part of this nation’s institu- 
tions of higher education can have 
considerable impact in broadening 
educational opportunities. After the 
Brown decision in 1954, institutions 
failed to develop affirmative action 
programs even though there -were 
no: legal barriers to their develop- 
ment. The civil rights movement 
provided the impetus for their de- 
velopment. In the‘next decade, col- 
leges and universities must renew 
their commitment to greater levels. 
They must actively lobby for the 
survival and expansion of: black 
colleges, and make greater efforts 
to retain and advance black faculty 
who are currently. employed. The 
scope, of these efforts, - however, 
should, be determined by a self- 
evaluation: study conducted pur- 
suant to federal and state affirma- 
tive action regulations and guide- 
lines. As such, universities and 
colleges can become instrumental 
in moving this nation closer to its 
social goal of equal opportunity 
and economic justice. 
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Untenured and Tenuous: The Status of 
Women Faculty 


By LILLI S. HORNIG 


ABSTRACT: Issues of equity in higher education have as- 
sumed prominence with the development of laws seeking 
to abolish sex discrimination. The status of women on 
faculties thus ‘has become a- subject for widespread | 
study and debate. A historical sketch of women’s participation 
in the proféssoriate is followed by a more detailed .over- 
view of the positions they hold, how they are distributed 
among institutions, what they are paid, and what functions 
they perform. Numerous studies in this field agree that 
women faculty are overconcentrated in the least prestigious ' 
institutions and in the lower ranks, carry a disproportionate 
share of teaching loads especially at introductory levels, 
and are seriously underpaid at all levels when rank, 
field, Ph.D. cohort, type of institution, and work functions 
are held constant. Evidence is adduced which suggests 

_that such faculty distributions and reward systems may 
adversely affect the quality of education and of scholarly 
research. Implications for higher education policy are 
discussed. 


Lilli S. Hornig is Executive Director of Higher Education Resource Services . 
(H.E.R.S.) at Wellesley College. H.E.R.S. conducts research on women in higher 
-education, and programs designed to improve the status of academic professional 
women. Dr. Hornig, a graduate of Bryn Mawr College, holds a doctorate in chem- 
istry from Harvard and has been a faculty member at Brown University and at 
Trinity College, Washington, D.C., where she chaired the chemistry department. 
She is a member of the National ‘Academy of Sciences’ Commission on Human 
Resources and ‘chairs its Committee on the Education and Employment of . 
Women in Science and Engineering. 
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URING the past decade, a 

BY heightened awareness of equity 
problems in higher education awak- 
ened a good deal of interest in the 
status of women faculty and made 
available a large though inchoate 
body of data concerning them. They 
are now more than a quarter of all 
instructional faculty, but because 
their share of faculty positions has 
grown faster recently than the total: 
professoriate, they are on the average 
younger, more recently trained, arid 
in more junior positions than their 
male colleagues. They are also dis- 
tributed differently among institu- 
tions, more likely to be in four and 
two year colleges than in uni- 
versities. Certain disparities be- 
tween male and female faculty stem 
in part from their very different 
_ distribution among academic. dis- 
_ciplines and from ‘the fact that a 
larger ‘fraction of the men hold 
doctorates. However, major dis- 
parities in rank, tenure status, and 
salary remain even when factors 
such as field, level of degree, and 
years of experience are held constant. 


Beyond the obvious problems of. 


“equity which these imbalances pre- 


-sent for. women, for the institutions 


in which they serve, and for the 
profession as a whole, they may 
have additional importance ‘in a’ 
‘period of changing enrollments, 
shrinking faculty openings, and de- 
creasing research support. By and 
large, male enrollmients at both 
undergraduate and ‘graduate levels 
have begun to decline while women’s 
are growing; among entering fresh- 
men, women now outnumber men 
and the overall sex balance is 
likely to be even in the near 
future if present trends continue. 


The question of whether predom-: 


inantly male faculties can in fact 
provide equal education for women 
students thus becomes increasingly 


important. The largest numbers of 
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women are among the younger, more - 
recently trained faculty who are 
likely to be at the- forefront of 
research. Retaining them will be 
necessary to the continued vitality 
of their fields and their institutions 
as well as to a full complement 
of women students. At the same 
time, the abnormally high concen- 
tration of women in untenured and 
_offiadder positions makes them 
especially vulnerable to the “‘aca- 
demic depression” and arouses con- 
cern that colleges and universities 
are not giving adequate attention 
to many of these issues. 

Although only about one-third of 
all faculty hold doctorates, most of 
the research directed toward elucidat- 
ing the disparities between male and 
female faculty has centered.on Ph.D. 
holders, and reliable comparisons 
are therefore best made at this de- 
gree level. Much of the detailed dis- 
cussion which follows is focused on 
doctorate faculty. 


THE HISTORICAL FRAMEWORK. | 


_As a proportion of faculties in 


‘higher education, women have had 


their ups and downs. A century ago 
(when ‘universities in the modern 
sense did not exist in the United 
States) “college” faculties: were 
reported to be well over half female 
but by 1890 the fraction of women 
had dropped to about one quarter. 
After 1910 it began to rise slightly, 
to a high of 27.6 percent just be- 
fore World War II, dropping sub- 
sequently to about 29, percent. 1 Over 
the last six years it has risen to 
25.5 percent.” 


' 


i. Digest of Education Statistics 1977—78, 
National Center for Education Statistics, 
1978, p. 94. 

2. “Memorandum on Selected Statistics on 
Salary and Tenure of Full-Time Instructional 
Faculty” National Center for Education 
Statistics, 15 April 1978, p. 5. 
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Patricia Graham has suggested 
that the émergence of the research 


"university as the model for higher 


education, a development paralleling 
the post-World War II flowering of 
the sciences, created a climate: un- 
favorable to women in part because 
of their historic connection with 
teaching and in part because the 
sciences were less attractive and 
less hospitable to women.’ Cer- 
tainly the proportion of women 
taking advanced degrees in the 
sciences during this period de- 
clined, principally as the result of 
rapid growth in the numbers of men. 

To what extent this disproportion- 
ate increase in male over female 
students, and subsequently faculty, 
was fueled by the G.I. Bill and by 
the explosive growth of Federal 
graduate student support remains a 


-subject for speculation. G.I. bene- 


fits were unavailable to women, 
and many other types of both under- 
graduate and graduate scholarships 
were designated exclusively for 
men. Unlike their male counter- 
parts, women as a rule could pursue 
advanced study only at their own 
expense. Decreasing opportunities 
for women in research. universities 
were offset to some extent by the 
growth of two year colleges during 
this period. 

Detailed assessments of historical 
trends are difficult because there 
are insufficient data about the dis- 
tribution of women faculty within 
about precise defini- 
tions of faculty status, and about 
distinctions between full and part 
time faculty. Most of the leading 
research universities had virtually 
no.women on their strictly “aca- 
demic” faculties before 1970, at least 


3. Patricia Albjerg Graham, “Expansion 
and Exclusion: A History of Women in 
American Higher Education,” - Signs, vol. 3 


(Summer 1978), p. 759. 


É 


in senior positions. However, that 
fact is obscured in aggregate data, 
which may include divisions or 
schools of home economics, educa- 
tion, library science, or nursing; 
such divisions typically had largely 
female faculty. Data collected in the 
last decade, with more reliable 
definitions of positions, demonstrate 
slow but definite growth in the pro- 


‘portion of women faculty in the 


arts and sciences, the core fields 
of higher education. 

The exploding undergraduate en- 
rollments of the sixties, when the 
baby boom generation reached col- 
lege, created an inflated demand for 
teachers which many women with 
masters degrees -and doctorates 
helped to meet. They “returned to 
teaching” in-considerable numbers, 
many of them unaware that. the 
ancillary slots open to them as 
lecturers, instructors, or adjunct ` 
assistant professors were not gen- 
erally a route to tenure, security, 
and highly respected professional 


status. Along with their male col- 


leagues, they were also unaware that - 


the boom could not last and that their 


untenurable positions made them 
particularly vulnerable to potential 
cutbacks. -~ 

The resurgence of feminism dur- 
ing this period both reflected and 
contributed to the astonishing growth 
of advanced graduate education for . 


“women which has augmented the 


pool of women doctorates enor- 
mously in the last fifteen years. The 
pipeline to senior faculty positions, 


reduced to a trickle for more than 


two decades, seemed to be open. 

Concurrently, the mandate. for un- 
biased hiring and promotion policies 
imposed by equal opportunity legis- 
lation appeared to ensure the fuller 


-use of women on faculties. The. 


sections which follow’examine the 
extent to which these ezpecuons 
have been realized. 
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l TABLE 1 
DISTRIBUTION OF WOMEN FACULTY IN HIGHER EDUCATION INSTITUTIONS, 1976 


TENURED FACULTY 


PERCENT - 


NUMBER ; WOMEN 
~ Total, All Institutions 208,168 183 
Universities 71,939 11.1 
Other 4-Year Institutions 94,939 19.0: 
2~Year Institutions 41,290 29.2 


UNTENURED FACULTY ` TOTAL FACULTY 


PERCENT PERCENT 
NUMBER WOMEN NUMBER WOMEN 
168,989 - 31.6 377,157 24.3 - 
48,009 26.6 119,948 17.3 
79,911, 31.0 174,850 24.5 
41,069 82,359 33.9 . 


38.7 


‘Source: Salaries, Tenure and Fringe Benefits of Full-Time instructional Faculty in Institutions of Higher 
Education 1975-76, National Center for Education Statistics, 1977, (NCES 77-318), pp. 26-27. 
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The data which describe the 
growth or decline of faculties, the. 
shifting field mix within’ them, 
and the people who compose them 
are varied and copious but im- 
perfectly correlated. It is seldom 
clear in large-scale surveys what 
the sources and magnitude of errors 


are, and different: surveys rarely | 


yield strictly comparable data; faculty 
' data are often flawed by imper- 
fectly defined positions and variously 
drawn distinctions among full and 
‘part time or tenure, tenure track, 
and off-ladder posts., These prob- 
lems suggest particular caution in 
interpreting data concerning women 
who hold disproportionately high 
shares óf such ill-defined positions. 
As pointed out above, it is also 
necessary to distinguish between 
doctoral faculty and those holding 
lower degrees. 


Faculty size and distribution 


The total number of full time 
faculty and the percent of women in 
the three types of higher education 
institutions in 1976 are displayed 
in Table 1. The single largest 
block of women, as of all faculty, 
is found in four year colleges; but 
women are a larger fraction, about 
one ‘third, of faculty in two year 


colleges than in other types of. 
institutions. They are least repre- 
sented in universities. In all cases 
they are significantly less likely 
than men to. be tenured, but the 
discrepancy is smallest in two year 
colleges and largest in universities. 
These overall relationships have 
remained essentially constant overa 
number of years. 


Balance among academic fields 


While the total size of faculty 
by fields is not readily determined, 
some indication of the overall dis- 


_tribution across disciplines can be 
gained by examining data available 


for doctorate holders. Table 2 il- 
lustrates both the total size of 
doctoral faculty in a range of fields 
and the distribution of women among 


` them; the latter reflects fairly closely 


(but in no case equals) the propor- 
tion of doctorates earned by, women 


' inmost of the respective disciplines `’ 


and cohorts. It should be noted 
that engineering and certain other 
physical sciences, which account for 
large numbers of male Ph.D.s and 


_ faculty members, are not included 


here because they have only smal] 


fractions of women. 


Taking into account dec strongly 
male fields, however, it is evi- . 
dent that the balance of numbers 
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TABLE a. 


SIZE OF DOCTORAL FACULTY AND PERCENT oF WOMEN FACULTY | 
IN SELECTED FIELDS, BY PH.D. COHORT l 


MATH. CHEM. BioSci. 


+ 


Tota! Nu mber of 


Doctoral Faculty 11,936 


15,339 33,353 


. Enc/AmM. Moo.Lana. 
PSYCH. Soc.Sci. HIST. LIT. & Liv. 
16,498 31,867 12,911 14,776 8,552 


i A a E A E A A A E 


Percent Women 


Faculty l i 
1934-49 Ph.D.s 8.4 42 11.9 
1950-59 Ph.D.s 3.8 7.6 10.3- 
1960-69 Ph.D.s 6.5 9.0 14.9 
1970-74 Ph.D.s_ 8.8 11.6 21.2 


1975-76 Ph.D.s 10.8 13.3 23.1 


16.6 98 12.4 18.6 13.4 
11.6 7.6 - 8.0 11.9 17.7 
19.8 > 105 | 9.2 23.1 27.9 ` 
27.4 17.1 16.0 31.9 - 36.4 
32.7 25.1 24.1 47.2 48.7 


Source: Betty D. Maxfield, Nancy C. Ahern, and Andrew W. Spisak, Science, Engineering, and Humanities 
Doctorates in the United States: 1977 Profile. National Academy of Sciences, Washington, D.C., 1978, pp. 21 


and 48. 


among faculties is heavily weighted 
toward the sciences, where women 
are found in decreasing proportions 
as the fields become more quantita- 
tive’ or technological. Conversely, 
the highest concentrations of women 


` are in a small number of rela- 


tively small fields. This imbalance, 
which is indeed obvious on casual 
inspection of most faculties, con- 
tributes to a number of controversial 
issues which are discussed below. 
It is not clear to what extent 
the distribution of doctoral faculty 
among fields actually parallels that 
of all faculty. Somewhat surprisingly, 


- Ph.D.s are a minority in all types 


of institutions, with the likely excep- 
tion of jéseanii universities, con- 
stituting ònly. one third of total 


faculty (but almost half of uni- 


versity faculty). Women faculty mem- 


. bers overall, however, are only half 


as likely as men to hold a doctorate; 


_in two year colleges, where Ph.D.s 


are infrequent in general, almost 
equally small fractions (3-4 per- 
eent) of men and women hold this 
degree, but in universities the likeli- 


hood of a male faculty member 


having a Ph.D. is almost three times 


that for a woman, with four year 
colleges. occupying an intermediate 
position.’ 

This distribution has been in- 


“terpreted widely as reflecting a 


greater degree of anti-female bias in 
universities as compared to colleges, 
but that is not necessarily a valid 
conclusion. On the one hand, those 
science fields which have few 
women are likely to be dominant 
in universities while the human- 
ities areas in which women are 
relatively well represented have 
become more peripheral, especially 
in graduate schools. On the other 
hand, predominantly female pro- 
fessional fields like home economics, 
library science, education, and nurs- 
ing are more likely to be part of 
comprehensive universities rather 
than colleges and should thus aug- 
ment the proportion of women: on 


these faculties. 


Rank, tenure, and salaries 


- The degree to which institutions 
draw gender based distinctions 


4, Digest of E Education Statistics 1977 — 78, 
National Center for Education Statistics. 


- 1978, p. 96. 
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among their faculties is reflected 
most vividly in the proportions. of 
women, and men at different ranks, 
with and without tenure, and in the 
' salaries paid to each of these 
categories. While’ differences in 
these factors are characteristic of all 
faculty in all institutions, they are 
demonstrated best for doctoral fac- 
ulty, where precise data permit 
detailed comparisons. 

The details of rank distribution 
for men and women doctoral faculty 
` by field and Ph.D. cohort have been 
' investigated for faculty in the sci- 
ences® and. in the humanities,’ 
„and yield essentially similar sex dis- 
tributions among fields. In all dis- 
' ciplines, about two-thirds of the men 
are in the two senior ranks, but 
only about 40 percent of the women; 
for 1960-69 Ph.D. cohorts, 


likely as women to be full: pro- 
fessors. Summed over all cohorts, 
about 40 percent of men are full 


professors while less than a quarter . 


. are assistant professors; the fraction 
who are instructors or lecturers is 
below 2 percent. By contrast, the 
single dominant rank for women of 
all cohorts is assistant professor, 
which alone accounts for nearly 
40 percent of all female doctoral 
faculty. Conversely, the proportion 
of women at full professorial rank 
is smallest, less than that in un- 
ranked faculty positions. 

Tenure is a more reliable in- 


5. Climbing the Academic Ladder: Doctoral 
Women Scientists in Academe, (Washington, 
DC: Committee on the Education and Em- 
ployment of Women in Science and En- 
gineering, National Academy of Sciences, 
1979), pp. 60-61. 

6. Betty D. Maxfield, Nancy C: Ahern, 
and Andrew W. Spisak, Science, Engineering, 
and Humanities Doctorates in the United 
States: 1977 Profile (Washington, DC; Na- 


tional Academy of Sciences, 1978), pp. 20~22° 


and 47-49. 


men 
are about two to three times as: 
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dicator of true senior faculty status 


than rank per se. The frequent 


assumption that all full professors, 
almost all at associate rank, and no 
assistant professors are tenured turns 
out to be invalid. Even: among 
doctoral faculty in the sciences, 
no single rank is fully tenured: 
nearly 96 percent of male full 
professors are, but only 92 percent 
of females. The sex ‘difference is 
markedly larger at the associate pro- 
fessor level, where almost 82 per- 
cent of men but only 71 percent 
of women hold tenure. Among 


- assistant professors, nearly 13 per- 


cent of men. and 10 ‘percent of 
women are tenured. For associate ` 
professors of idéntical Ph.D. cohorts, 
after 1960 these differences .are 
greatly magnified in some fields‘ 


reaching 25-30 percent in some of 


the physical sciences.’ 

Over the last few years, the pro- 
portion of men achieving tenure has 
exceeded that of women by about 
5-20 percent among recent doctoral 
cohorts, depending on field. They 
are five to seven years beyond the 
doctorate and may thus be regarded 
as the. “fast movers” among young - 
faculty. This difference may be 


partially ascribed to the women's 


somewhat greater propensity to ac- 
cept postdoctoral appointments and 
to hold them for somewhat longer 
periods than men—or to be forced 
to take such positions because they 
cannot get faculty posts. In either 
case, it is a cause for concern. 
Salary differences between men 
and women are widespread in all 
occupations and at all educational 
levels; the Droiessoriate is no ex- 


7. ane the Madea Ladder: Doc- 


_ toral Women Scientists in Academe, (Wash! 


ington, DC: Committee on the Education and 
Employment of Women in Science and En- 
gineering, National Academy of Sciences, 
1979), pp. 82-86. 
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ception. The salaries of male faculty 
exceed women’s by about 20 per- 
cent overall—a difference which 
follows in part, but only in part, 
from their different pattern of dis- 
tribution among institutional types, 
fields, and ranks. Even when these 


-variables—in addition to Ph.D. co- 


hort—are held constant, men’s sal- 
aries continue to exceed women’s by 
amounts ranging up to almost 15 
percent for assistant professors hired 
within the last few years. In chem- 
istry, a field which shows evi- 
dence of sex bias in many forms, 
the median annual salaries of male 
and female full professor in 1977 
differed by an astonishing 28 per- 
cent, or $6,200.8 


Functional distinctions 


Do men and women on faculties 
perform the same functions—teach- 
ing, research, service to the aca- 
demic community, and administra- 
tion—so that in fact they should 
be eligible for the same rewards of 
rank, tenure, and salary? The an- 
swer is a very qualified yes, de- 
pending on how each function is 
weighted; male and female faculty 
do the same things, but in varying 
degrees. | 

First, one of the canons of con- 
ventional wisdom must be dis- 


-pelled; women facuity are not pre- 


dominantly or even substantially 
part time workers; 92 percent of 
them, compared to 96 percent of 
men, work full time. Part time 
faculty of both sexes are fairly 
evenly distributed among institu- 
tional types. About 3 percent more 
of the women are employed for 9- 
10 months, and correspondingly fewer 


for 11-12 months, but the overall . 


sex difference in part time and part 


8, Ibid., pp. 88-94. 


year appointments is surprisingly 
small.° l 

These data must be viewed with 
some caution, however, since there 
is much anecdotal evidence to 
suggest serious under reporting of 
part time faculty employment. This 
arises from an apparently fairly 
common institutional practice of not 
carrying part time appointees on 
the faculty rolls unless they have 
long-term contracts, which most 
part time teachers do not; under 
the circumstances, such persons are 


not readily accessible to surveys. 


What the sex balance among them 
is remains to be studied, but 


‘general employment data suggest a 


preponderance of women in this 
group. | 

Considerable differences occur in 
principal work activities. Overall, 
about half again as many men 
(12 percent) as women are primarily 
engaged in administrative work, 
while 5 percent fewer are teaching. 
Three times as many men list “re- 
search” as their principal activity — 
but less than 5 percent of total 
faculty are in this category. The sex 
differences are again magnified .in 
universities, where almost 10 per- 
cent of male faculty are primarily 
researchers. 

Well over half of all male uni- 
versity faculty—53 percent—teach 
eight hours or less per week, but 
only 35 percent of women enjoy 
such a light schedule; conversely, 
28 percent of women university 
faculty teach 13 hours or more 
weekly, but only 15 percent of the 
men carry such a load. In four 
year colleges teaching loads are 
much more equitably’ distributed, 
but significantly more of the women 


. 9. Digest of Education Statistics 1977-78, , 
National Center for Education Statistics, | 
1978, p. 96. 
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carry the heaviest teaching loads, 17 
hours or more: per week. 

Scheduled teaching loads alone 
do not, of course, define adequately 
the nature and extent of a faculty 
member's obligations. The unsched- 
uled portion of time may be spent 
in various ways——on research, on 
teaching and supervising graduate 
“students, and on administrative or 
service activities. An exceptionally 
heavy scheduled load may include 
several sections of a single course, 
or several different courses; short 
hours may be assigned to those 
teaching very large classes—or very 
small seminars. Data to sort out 
these questions do not exist. None- 
theless, the preponderance of men 
with low teaching loads is striking. 

The level of courses taught is an 
important criterion of a faculty mem- 
ber’s status, quite aside from formal 
_ rank definitions. In modern language 
departments, where women are an 
average 34 percent of faculty, they 
are 45 percent of those who teach 
only first- and second-year courses. 
However, they are only 12 percent 
of those who teach R courses 
exclusively.!! 

Combined with the inequitably - 


distributed teaching loads cited | 


above, this finding suggests that. 
male faculty not only. have consider- 
: ably more time for research but also 
enormously better access to the 
graduate students who facilitate a 
faculty member's research effort. 
Service to the academic. com- 


munity, either within an institution 


10. Ibid., p. 97. 

. 11. Florence Howe, Laura Morlock, and 
Richard Berk, “The Status of Women in 
Modern Language Departments:.A Report of 
the Modern Language Association Com- 
mission on the Status of Women in the 
Profession,” Proceedings of the Modern 
Language Association 86 (1971), pp. 459- 
468. : 
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‘or outside it'in scholarly associa- 


tions, is not readily quantified, 
nor is it clear how much importance 
attaches to it either for promotion 
and tenure decisions or for gen- 
eral professional récognition. There 
is some evidence that women may 
devote. more time to such activities 
than men, possibly because their 
relative isolation in many depart- 
ments makes it harder for them to 
assess the actual benefits to be 
derived.” 


Quality and productivity 


Marked differences in the status 
and rewards: of male and female 
faculty would be justified and in- 
deed expected if the two groups 
were not of equal quality. Defini- 
tions of “quality” for faculty mem- 
bers are elusive but for new Ph.D.s - 
at -the outset of their academic 
careers certain fairly objective meas- 
ures may be applied. Among these 
are academic records, test scores, 
elapsed time between bachelor’s 


and doctoral degrees (considered 


indicative of drive and motivation), 


. and quality of the doctorate-granting 


department. When these factors. 
were examined for women scientists, 
they indicated that women doc- 


- torates on the average showed some- 


what greater academic ability than 
men, studied in highly rated de- 
partments in comparable propor- 
tions, and completed their doctorates 
as fast as men or faster.'3 a a 

The situation of women doc- 


12. C. S. Widom and B. W. Burke, “Per- 
formance, Attitudes, and Professional Sociali- 
zation of Women in Academia,” Sex Roles 
4 (August 1978), pp. 549-562. - 

13. Climbing the Academic Ladder: Dog- 
toral Women Scientists in Academe, Com- 


mittee on the Education and Employment of 


Women in Science and Engineering, (Washing- 
ton,. DC: National Academy of Sciences, 
1979), p pp. 19-31. 
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torates in the humanities has not 


yet been explored in such depth.. 


In the major humanities fields, 
however, women generally take 
slightly longer than men to com- 
plete Ph.D.s“ This difference be- 
tween the sciences and the human- 


ities may well derive from different. . 


patterns of financial support. Most 


graduate students in the sciences. 


receive considerable financial aid, 
and while the sources of this aid 
differ somewhat for men and women, 
there is no reason to believe that 
support as such has been a problem. 
In the humanities, on the other 
hand, fellowship support is rarer and 
most students must teach, part or 
. full time, during the course of their 
graduate careers. If women have 
greater difficulty getting such posi- 
tions, as we have reason to believe, 
and if they are paid less than men 
when they do, as has been dem- 


onstrated, it is not surprising that 


they need more time to complete 
their degrees. 

Onė aspect of faculty “quality” 
is scholarly productivity, usually 
measured by some combination of 


publication and citation counts, both _ 


of which are known to be somewhat 
unreliable because of differing us- 
ages in ordering authors’ names, 
inordinately high numbers of cita- 
tions to faulty or controversial 
papers, and other difficulties. A 


number of contradictory studies 


exist, comparing men’s and women’s 
productivity; some show. different 
productivities and some equal ones. 
All are flawed by the absence of 
controls for teaching loads; access 
to graduate students, or to facilities 
and funding. Until there are many 


14. Summary Report 1978, Doctoral Recip- 


ients from United States Universities, (Wash- 
ington, DC: National Academy of Sciences, 
March 1979), pp. 30--33. 
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more women in senior positions of 
research departments, it is unlikely 
that a meaningful sample for such 
an investigation can be assembled. 


IMPLICATIONS OF THE DATA 


Women occupy the lower reaches 
of the national academic pecking 
order. Disproportionately concen- 
trated in the untenured and non- 
tenurable ranks, underpaid by all 
institutions, in all fields, and at all 
ranks, and overloaded with intro- 
ductory courses, they constitute a 
valuable marginal labor supply for 
colleges and universities. The bur- 
dens of findncial stringency and 
fluctuating enrollments are likely 
to fall more heavily on them; invol- 
untary unemployment among women 
Ph.D.s is three to five times that of 
men. The positions women faculty 
hold, regardless: of their abilities, 
do not give them effective access 
to the tools of research, neither the 
facilities nor the graduate students 
they need. In effect, women dis- 
cover that something disqualifies 
them for advancement, but if that 
something is scholarly research, the 
possibility of remedying the situa- 
tion is also blocked. They weigh 
very lightly in the balance of aca- 
demic power. 

It is often assumed that women 
do more ‘teaching because that is 
their preference, and indeed a few 
studies do appear to show either. 
that women have a greater com- 
mitment to teaching than men or that 
they attach more importance to it. 
No studies have explored the pos- 
sibility that women “prefer” teach- 
ing only because it is their sole 
realistic choice if they cannot gain ` 
access to positions which provide 
the students, facilities, or intel- 
lectual climate necessary for re- 
search. 


=” 
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Among the pragmatic implications 


for colleges and universities to con- 


sider is whether they are buying the 
best faculties they can afford and 
making optimal use of the ones they 
have. It is statistically obvious that 
the quality of faculties must improve 
if the recruiting base of equally 
qualified personnel is broadened 
while total numbers of those selected 
must remain constant or decrease. 
This simple logic has been used in 
the past to “upgrade” traditionally 
female professions—nursing, librar- 
ianship, and elementary education— 
by recruiting more men into them. 
There is some evidence that uni- 
versities. have already applied such 
reasoning: women on science facul- 
ties increased about three times 
faster than total faculty growth be- 
tween 1973 and 1977, and growth 
in the proportion of women at all 


ranks was fastest in research uni-. 


versities which traditionally had the 
fewest women." 

Undoubtedly some of this growth 
is also attributable to affirmative 
action pressures which have forced 
faculties to assess potential women 
members objectively for the first time 
in history. In most universities, how- 
ever, resistance to affirmative action 
has been so explicit that there is no 
reason to believe compliance alone 
is directly responsible for increased 
numbers of women. Rather, com- 
pliance efforts may have brought tò 
light the high quality of women 
candidates. However, much anec- 
dotal evidence suggests that women’s 
credentials and performance con- 
tinue to be evaluated more strin- 
gently than men’s. 


15. Climbing the Academic Ladder: Doc- 


. toral Women Scientists in Academe, Com- 


mittee on the Education and Employment of 
Women in Science and Engineering (Washing- 
ton, DC: National Academy of Sciences, 


. 1979), p. xiii, 
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Such stricter scrutiny may account 
in part for the “revolving door” 
phenomenon, the rotation of women 
faculty through junior appointments 
without serious consideration for 
tenure. How much of the recent net ` 
growth in number of women junior 


“faculty. is attributable to this effect 


remains uncertain. Statistical reports 


' from a number of research univer- 


sities indicaté lower rates of reten- 
tion for women assistant professors 
than for men, but these reports do 
not take into account comparative 
teaching loads, research produc- 
tivity, or length of service. There 
is an urgent need for detailed com- 
parative studies of junior faculty 


retention rates. 


Whether the present maldistri- 
bution of women faculty does or 
does not represent optimal use of 
faculty. resources depends on one’s 
point of view. The freedom of male 


faculty to choose an individual 


balance of teaching and research 
commitments is not available to 
women; they must teach primarily. 
It is entirely possible that their - 
disproportionately high share of 
teaching loads and introductory 
courses contributes uniquely to the 
quality of undergraduate education. 


It is equally possible that if they 


are miscast in this role,: under- 
graduate teaching suffers as does - 
the quality of academic research, 
denied the talent of those with 
strong aspirations to create new 
knowledge. 

There is only scattered evidence 
to suggest that predominantly male 
faculties may not be able to provide 
an optimal education for the female 
half of the student body; this area 
needs further investigation. M. E. 
Tidball has found that faculty mem- 
bers tend to be more supportive of 
the aspirations of students of their 
own sex, and to hold higher expecta- 
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tions for them.'* In a study of six grad- 
uate departments, Carolyn Perrucci 
found thatthe extent to which faculty 
members. believe career goals to be 
held primarily by men is inversely, 
related to the career commitment 
of their women doctoral students. 


-Yet female students whose male pro- 
_fessors were supportive of, their 


career goals were more likely to 
attain their goals.” ‘S. D. Feldman 
demonstrated that male faculty and 


students believe women students to 


be.less dedicated than men, regard- 
less of the women’s actual per- 
formance.'® In view of the special 
problems of chemistry departments 


` with women’s salaries (see above), 


it is interesting to note that both of 
the latter two studies found chemis- 
try departments to be most markedly 
“male-oriented.” 


One of the tasks of higher educa- - 


tion is to broaden a student’s out- 
look and insight by teaching her or 
him to examine evidence objectively 


and to draw independent conclu 


sions rather than accept traditional 
views unquestioningly. What are 


-universities and colleges doing about 


sex stereotyping, that oldest of social 
traditions? Are they examining their 
precepts, let alone the examples they 
are setting? 

Will the presence or absence of 
women on faculties influence where 


16. M. Elizabeth Tidball, “Perspectives on 
Academic Women and Affirmative Action,” 
Educational Record 54 (Spring 1973), pp. 
130-135. 

17. Carolyn Perrucci, ` ‘Sex-based Profes- 

sional Socialization Among Graduate Stu- 
dents in Science,” National Research Council, 
Research Issues in the Employment of 
Women: Proceedings of a Workshop, (Wash- 
ington, DC: National Academy of Sciences, 
1975), pp. 83~123. 
. 18. Saul D. Feldman, Escape From the 
Doll’s- House, Carnegie Commission on 
Higher Education (New York: McGraw-Hill, 
1974), pp. 70-71. 
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students go? In the coming era of 
competition for fewer students, that 
may be an important question for 
institutions. We have only a straw 
in the wind to answer it: enrollment 
in selective women’s colleges, which 
have by far the largest proportion 
of female faculty, is rising faster than 
in any other type of institution,’ 
despite the leveling and imminent 
decline of overall enrollments. 

The response of colleges and uni- 
versities to these issues to date has 
been largely at the.elementary level 
of fighting legal battles. Anti-bias 
regulation has been met with un- 
thinking anti-regulation bias, a per- 
spective whose most vocal pro- 
ponent was Richard Lester.!® Higher 
education institutions became mired | 
in self-serving argument about their 
rights to be above the law, while 
making grudging efforts to comply 
with it. There are few signs that they 
have begun to deal with the pro- 


found ethical issues which discrim- 


ination raises, especially when prac- . 
ticed by those who proclaim them- 
selves a meritocracy; there are even 
fewer signs that the educational and 
scholarly issues interest them. 
Despite the blame for these omis- 
sions so often heaped on adminis- 
trators, it is faculty members who 
hold power and exercise leadership 
in autonomous faculties who are 
remiss in addressing issues of equity 
in higher’ education. They are the 
ones who make and carry out de- 


cisions about the nature and com- 


position of the professoriate; these 
decisions should reflect a greater 
degree of concern for the enhance- 
ment of education and the improve- 
ment of scholarship that may result 
from greater equity. | 


19. Richard A. Lester, -Antibias Regu- 


lations of Universities: Faculty Problems 


and Their Solutions (New York: McGraw- - 
Hill, 1974). 
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African oe ee A Study of Scientists at the 
Universities of Ibadan and Nairobi | 


By THOMAS OWEN EISEMON 


ABSTRACT: This paper analyzes how western academic. 
and intellectual traditions are being transformed at two 
African universities, the University of Ibadan (Nigeria) and 
the University of Nairobi. (Kenya). It is argued that the aca- 
.demic and intellectual culture of these universities must be 
understood in terms of the accommodation of conflicting in- 
` fluences on African academic life: authority and autonomy; 
individualism and collectivism, and, finally, cosmopolitanism 
_ and specificity. While Ibadan and Nairobi are described as 
faithful to the traditions of Western universities in many 
ways, these traditions are influential selectively. Moreover, 
the academic and intellectual culture of these universities 
is shown to comprise traditions which are indigeneous and 
unreconciled with their colonial inheritance. 


-= . Thomas Owen Eisemon is Associate Professor at the Department of Social — 

Foundations of Education, McGill University, Montreal, Canada. He has been on. 
the staff of the UNESCO Institute for Education, Hamburg, West Germany. He is 
author of U.S. Educated Engineering Faculty in India and has contributed to such 
journals as Interchange, Higher Education, Teachers College Record and others. ` 
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HIS PAPER will analyze how . 


Western academic and intel- 
lectual traditions are being trans- 
formed at two African universities: 
the University of Ibadan (Nigeria) 
and the University of Nairobi (Kenya). 
These universities are among Black 
Africa’s most prominent institutions 
of higher learning and are acknowl: 
edged centers of excellence within 
East and West Africa respectively. 
They are the leading producers of 
scientific research in their respective 
countries and in Black Africa as a 
whole.' Both were established during 
decolonization under the’ super- 
vision of the University of London: 

Since independence, the univer- 
sities of Ibadan and Nairobi have 
evolved from affiliated institutions 
oriented to undergraduate instruction 
and comprised mainly of European 
academics, into autonomous, com- 
plete universities, increasingly staffed. 
by Africans. These transformations, 
which are very recent in the case of 
the University of Nairobi, have given 
new and uniquely African meanings 
to academic work, meanings that 
arise from the accommodation of 


Western academic and intellectual. 


traditions—autonomy, individualism, 
and cosmopolitanism transplanted 
during the colonial period-—to African 
conceptions of academic life em- 
phasizing generational authority, 
collectivism, and involvement in 
national development. 

The observations presented here 
are derived from interviews carried 
out with mathematicians and zoolo- 


gists during the Spring term of the _ 
1978 academic year.? Mathematics - 


1. J. D. Frame, et al. “The Distribution of 
World Science.” Social Studies of Science 
7 (1977), p. 507. 

2. See also T. O. Eisemon, “Emerging 
Scientific Communities: A Study of Nigerian 
and Kenyan Academic Scientists,” Minerva 
(Autumn 1979, forthcoming). 
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and zoology were selected to com- 
pare scientists working in disciplines 


which differ in their potential for 


applied science and, thus, in their 
relationship tọ national science policy 
in qualifying for financial support. 
‘These departments are among the 
oldest, largest and most interna- 
tionally visible in the science facili- 
ties of the two universities.* Thirty- 


four scientists were interviewed, a 


little more than half of the members 
of the mathematics and zoology 
departments, sixteen at the Univer- 
sity of Ibadan and eighteen at the 
University of Nairobi.4 All were 
African scientists, the term African 
comprising in Kenya, Ugandan ex- 
patriate scientists as well as Asians 
who have become Kenyan citizens. 
Special importance was attached to 
interviewing scientists who obtained 
post-graduate degrees from African 
universities (14), all but four of 
whom were affiliated with the Uni- 
versity-of Ibadan where opportuni- 
ties for post-graduate training have 
existed for a longer time and Afri- 
canization has proceeded more rap- 
idly.’ For instance, white expatriates 
account for almost half (43 percent) 
of the staff members of the mathe- 
matics .and zoology departments 
studied at Nairobi. They represent 
only 22 percent of the staff in these 
departments at Ibadan. 

Locally trained African staff con- 
stitute the second generation of 
African scientists.® Collectively, they 
represent the achievement of a 
measure of self-sufficiency in ad- 


3. Ibid. 

4, Ibid. 

5. See T. O. Eisemon et al., “Collective 
Scientific Self-Reliance: Possibilities and 
Limitations.” in I. Spitzberg. Universities and 
Collective Self-Reliance (forthcoming). 

6. See T. O. Eisemon, “African Scientists: 
From General to Generation,” Bulletin of 
Atomic Scientists. (forthcoming). 
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vanced scientific training, a pre- 


occupation of science policy in. 


Nigeria and Kenya in the independ- 
- ence period. The interviews con- 
ducted at Ibadan and Nairobi elic- 


ited information about the academic _ 


and intellectual life of scientists 
and focused on their careers, the 
factors influencing their selection of 


research topics, and the possibilities | 


for communication and.collaboration 
in their research field, institutionally, 
regionally, and internationally. 

- Although some references will be 
made to differences between Ibadan 
and Nairobi, as well as between 


mathematics and zoology, their com- 


monalities will be emphasized. In 
many important respects the aca- 
demic and intelléctual culture of the 
two universities is similar. The 
colonial inheritance in each is being 
transformed by circumstances which 
are African rather than specifically 


Nigerian or Kenyan, namely, their 


peripherality vis-à-vis the interna- 
tional production and dissemination 
of knowledge as well as the need 
to satisfy expectations generated 
| by independence for rapid advance- 
ment, individual and societal, cul- 
tural self-assertion, and international 


‘recognition. It will be argued that ` 


the process through which the uni- 
versities of Ibadan and Nairobi are 
being transformed into African uni- 
versities involves a dialectic be- 
tween western academic and intel- 
lectual traditions, on one hand, and 
~ transcedent African values and ob- 


ligations, on the other. This dialectic ` 


is perhaps most evident in the inter- 
actions of autonomy with authority, 
individualism with collectivism, and 
cosmopolitanism with specificity in 
African academic life. 


Autonomi and authority 


The conception of academic work 
as a profession characterized by a 
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high degree of autonomy and of the ; 
university as a self-governing asso- 
ciation, of scholars was transplanted 
to Africa through foreign training 
and continuing contact. with ex-: 
patriates; it was imbedded in the 
patterns of governance and collegial 
traditions .of the universities of 
Ibadan and Nairobi. Yet, autonomy 
and collegiality compete with an- 


„other conception of academic life, 


derivative of the colonial experience 
but African in its application, which 
is also imbedded in the patterns of 
governance and traditions of these 
universities—-a conception of aéa- 
demic life emphasizing generational 
authority and’ hierarchy. Autonomy 
and authority influence different 
dimensions of the academic culture 
of Ibadan and Nairobi, simultane- 
ously suggesting fidelity to and ` 
important departure from colonial 
legacies. 

In his book Power and Privilege 
in an African University, Pierre 
Van den Berghe depicted the senior 
academic staff of the University of 
Ibadan as a “mandarinate.’” ““Histor- 
ically, he notes, “they are the 
successor class to the colonial ad- 


‘ministrators whose privileges they 


inherited,” education -having sup- 
planted color as a source of social 
differentiation. Van den Berghe - 
observes that to the mandarinate, 

“the university is not simply a place 
to work—l[it is] their raison d’étre 
—they largely regard thé university 
as theirs in a quasi proprietary 
sense. ® This ‘is in part reflected 
in the strong commitment to the | 
traditions of participation in uni- 
versity governance acquired during 
the period of expatriate pre-eminence. 

At Ibadan and Nairobi, the Senate 


is the most important instrument of 


7. P. Vander Berghe. Power and Privilege 
in an African oe (Cambridge, MA: 
Schenkman, 1974). 

8. Ibid., p. 112. 
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academic governance, though it is 
nominally accountable to the uni- 
versity council. In contrast to, say, 
the Indian universities which have 
somewhat similar patterns of govern- 
ance, the Senates of these univer- 
sities are much more influential in 
matters of academic policy ranging 
from decisions concerning resource 
allocation to individual promotions. 
Not surprisingly, meetings of the 
Senate are well attended and mem- 
bership on important Senate com- 
mittees is highly coveted and some- 
times campaigned for. 

As in the British universities, 
academic -management and aca- 
demic work are considered as com- 
plementary and governance a col- 
lective obligation. Academic respon- 
sibility is rarely delegated to the 


administration, or Council, and jeal- ` 


ously defended against encroach- 


- ments by the university's adminis- 


trative officers. Academics are ap- 
pointed to most senior posts in the 
university administration on the 
advice of Senate, usually for brief 
terms subject to periodic review ofa 
substantive rather than a ritualistic 
nature. Deanships, for instance, are 
two year appointments. At Ibadan 
and Nairobi, in what is a conscious 
effort to offset the considerable power 
the university statutes confer on the 
Vice Chancellor, those selected as 
Deputy-Vice-Chancellors, who man- 
age the day-to-day affairs of the in- 
stitution, have often been known 
rivals of the Vice-Chancellor. 
Traditions of professorial auton- 


omy and collective governance em- 


bodied in the British universities 
and transplanted to Ibadan and 
Nairobi have contributed to the 
politicization of these universities. 
Institutional politics is serious busi- 
ness, or at least seems to preoccupy 
many of the staff interviewed, 
especially at the University of 
Ibadan. In the Faculty of Science 
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at Ibadan, for.example, controversy 
last year focused on the recom- 
mendation of the Dean to promote’ | 
a staff.member who was reputed 
to have an undistinguished publi- 
cation record. Ethnic favoritism was 
alleged. The controversy was re- 
solved at a Faculty meeting called 
while the Dean was in Europe at- 
tending a professional ‘conference 
at which time a new Dean was 
selected. Although a dramatic il- 
lustration of the intensity of aca- 
demic politics at Ibadan, this event 


was not exceptional and demon- 


strates.the influence of academic 
staff in. university governance. So 
routine are such upheavals that last- 
ing bitterness rarely results at least 
insofar as working relationships 
among staff and between staff and 
the university administration are 
concerned. . . 

Ibadan and Nairobi are federal, 


‘multi-ethnic universities and the 


necessity of managing ethnic ten- 
sions enhances their traditions’ of 
professorial autonomy and collective 
governance. Of the two, Ibadan 
would seem to have a stronger 
commitment to ethnic cosmopoli- 
tanism in the recruitment and pro- 
motion of African staff? While 
Ibadan has become less ethnically . 
cosmopolitan in recent years, owing 
to the Civil War and the expansion 
of Nigerian higher education, it is 
still anxious to maintain its status 
as a national ‘university. However, 
the potential for academic conflict 
along ethnic lines is increased both 
by. the commitment to being a 
national university and by the fact 
that Ibadan Africanized its staff very 
rapidly, leading eventually to com- 
petition for scarce senior positions. 
The number of senior positions al- 


9. For comparative data relating to the 
science departments of the two universities 
see Eisemon “Emerging Scientific Com- 
munities...” 
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located to departments has been 


augmented to provide some scope 


for professional advancement as well 
as to permit Ibadan to compete more 
favorably with the newer Nigerian 


universities in the recruitment and' 


retention ofprofessionally ambitious 
younger staff. Still, the competition 
for senior. lectureships and pro- 
fessorships is intense. 

The University of Nairobi, be- 
cause it Africanized more slowly, 
has not experienced similar prob- 
‘lems. At Ibadan, the result is a cli- 
mate of intrigue accompanied by 
suspicion of ethnic favoritism. On 
one hand, these circumstances pro- 
mote the use of meritocratic criteria 
for professional advancement as will 
be discussed later. On the other, they 
reinforce ‘traditions of professorial 
autonomy and collective govern- 
ance. Intrusions from government 
into university affairs or adminis- 
- trative interference into the affairs 
of faculties and departments are 
strongly resisted, even by staff who 


might presumably derive short-term. 


benefit; since this would exacerbate 
ethnic tensions at either of these 
universities. 

While the autonomy of the pro- 
- fessoriate is valued at Ibadan and 
Nairobi, collegiality competes with 
authority and hierarchism in ways 
that express the African academic 
and intellectual culture of these 
universities. The mandarinate, to 
use Van den Berghe’s term, is itself 
highly segmented. Differentiation of 
academic staff according to rank is 
_very pronounced. Professors at Ibadan 
and Nairobi ‘are allocated more 
spacious university housing—bun- 
galows with servants’ quarters sur- 
_ rounded by well-kept gardens—than 
academics of lesser rank.!° Pro- 


10. For a discussion of this point see Van 
der Berghe, Power and Privilege, Ch. 4. 
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fessors have more access to research 
funds either generated internally or 
from such external sources as govern- 
ment departments and international 
agencies. They are represented on 
the university Senate and hold al- . 
most all important academic com- 
mittee posts. 

Within departments, professors 
and senior lecturers or associate 


‘professors constitute an oligarchy 


responsible for assigning work loads, 
evaluation of staff for purposes of — 
promotion, and dispensing such 
scarce resources as office and 
laboratory supplies. The depart- 
mental headship rotates among the 
professors if there is more than one. 
Because of staffing difficulties, re- 
sulting from austerity at Ibadan and 
a shortage of qualified senior staff 
at Nairobi, the tenure of a depart- 
ment head can be very long with no 
formal provision for review. 
Younger staff are conspicuously 
less well-off materially, have more 
substantial instructional and super- 
visory responsibilities, and are virtu- 
ally without power in the univer- 
sity. The professors, senior lecturers, 
and associate professors interviewed 
were generally outgoing and self- 


confident, almost invariably either 


involved or very concerned with 
university affairs, and active inter- 
nationally in their professional field. 
In contrast, lecturers were quiet,. 
unassuming, committed to advanc- 
ing themselves professionally through 
their scholarly research and hopeful 


that some day their patience and 


reticence would be rewarded. Junior 
staff apprentice themselves to power- 
ful senior colleagues, acknowledge 
them as co-authors of papers they 
have written, and solicit their advice 


-on professional and personal mat-. 


ters, including marriage. 
Occasionally, junior staff members 
expressed resentment about these 


re 
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discrepancies in power and privilege. 
But resentment was rarely expressed 
in terms of the desire for greater 
democratization. Instead, resentment 
focuses on individual abuse and of- 
ten implicitly on a staff member's 
eventual access to authority and in- 
fluence in the university. The system 
which supports: the privileges of 
senior faculty is not the target of 
resentment. . 

However, resentment directed to- 
ward individuals sometimes sur- 
faces in acrimonious intradepart- 
mental conflicts. In Ibadan, for 
instance, junior members of one 
department in the Faculty of Science 
attempted to depose the Head of 
that department whom they accused 
of misappropriating funds, sexual 
exploitation .of women students, a 
wide spread practice accompanied 
by much sanctimoniousness, and 
even physical intimidation of staff, 
specifically, instructing a laboratory 
technician to vandalize the offices 
and cars of dissenting ‘colleagues. 
The department head, an interna- 
tionally known. scholar and one of 
the most senior members of the 
university, was perceived to be vul- 
nerable because he maintained the 
ethnic balance in his department 


through engaging expatriates to fill. 


senior posts. The controversy quickly: 
subsided when junior staff were un- 
able to elicit support from other 
professors outside the department 
whose complicity was needed to 
initiate a formal inquiry. 

When the universities of Ibadan 
and Nairobi were created, expatriate 
staff functioned as members of the 
colonial civil service. As Ibadan and 
Nairobi became Africanized, African 
staff sought the privileges accorded 
Europeans of similar rank. They op- 
posed any effort to treat Africans 
differently. At Ibadan this was a 
particularly contentious issue during 


decolor Moreover, in Ni- 
geria, Kenya, and other African 
societies, age is highly valued and 
in the colonial, hierarchial traditions 
of their ‘universities, seniority is 
more closely related to autonomy 
and responsibility than in' our own 
universities. Consequently, the inter- 


` relationship of age, rank, and privilege 


is not as controversial as it would 
be in a Western university. 

Among the junior scientists inter- 
viewed, there was not only an ac- 
ceptance of inequalities in pro- 


fessional and material privileges 


based on age and rank, but also a 
feeling that this was appropriate. 
Some junior staff, for instance, with 
financial resources sufficient to per-. 
mit them to live more lavishly than 
their university, and outside, income 
would allow, were reluctant to do so. 
As one scientist remarked about his 
selection of an appropriate auto- 
mobile, “though I can afford to drive 
a Peugot or a Volvo, it wouldn’t be 
right for a person my age.” Indeed, 
young expatriate professors holding 
senior -appointments often experi- 
ence resentment that stems as much 
from their status ‘as individuals 


‘privileged beyond ‘what their age 


would indicate as from the fact they 
are seen to displace Africans from 
such positions. And though staff 


. sometimes grumble about govern- 


mental efforts to put academics on 
the same footing as civil servants, 
as is increasingly the case in Nigeria, 
itis the possible erosion of privilege, 
such as the shortening of vacations, 
rather than the routinization of 
academic life that arouses concern. 
Traditions of autonomy and au-- 
thority’ co-exist but influence dif 
ferent aspects of academic life at 


1l. J. F. Ade Ajayi and T. N. Tamuno, 
The University of Ibadan 1948~73 (Ibadan: 
University of Ibadan Press, 1973). 
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Ibadan and Nairobi. Autonomy is in- 
fluential insofar as it affects patterns 
_of governance and the activities of 
the senior academic staff, specifi- 
cally. Despite collegial patterns of 
governance, authority relations are 
hierarchial. Autonomy is a privilege 
distributed like material privileges, 

according to an academic’s rank. 


Individualism and collectivism - 


African scientists at the univer- 
sities of Ibadan and Nairobi are 
typically individuals from humble 
circumstances who dedicated them- 
selves to scholarship as a means of 
social and economic ‘advancement 
and succeeded.” They take obvious 
pride in their success, showing no 
reluctance to recount their careers 
or to total their accomplishments. 
Their allegiance is to the social and 
economic ‘system that permitted 
their mobility. Their homes and of- 
fices are often cluttered with pic- 
tures of important events in their 
careers and souvenirs of trips abroad. 
=- Most of the scientists interviewed 
at the universities of Ibadan and 
Nairobi were the first in their fami- 


lies to have received secondary and ` 


higher education. In’ many cases, 
they were the first to attend school 
at all, In Kenya, the majority were 
from village backgrounds. In Nigeria, 
` most were from small towns. They 
walked long distances to primary 


school and usually boarded. at a 


secondary school. The schools they 
attended were impoverished, the 
curriculum demanding, the selec- 
tion process more rigorous than in 
most parts of the world. Most started 
their scientific careers in the colonial 
period,. long before science became 
a national priority. Science was 


12. See Eisemon, “African Scientists: From 
Generation to General.” 
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something studied in a textbook— 
often seriously out of date—pre- 
sented in science classes at ‘dictation 
speed by a téacher with little or no 
training in science, to be memorized 
and recited at examinations: The 
Bunson burner was sometimes first 
encountered by older scientists at 
a foreign university where instruc- 
tors. assume that all students possess 
the requisite laboratory skills. 

The younger generation of African 
scientists, who received secondary 


and university training in the 1960s, 


were, of course, more fortunate. But 
even today, with the emphasis on 
science education at the primary and 
secondary school level that fol- 


‘lowed independence, schooling is 


scientifically deficient in important 
respects. African scientists are first 
of all, survivors. For them, hard work 
and dedication were rewarded ma- 
terially and professionally as science 
became a national preoccupation.. 
While it may be meaningful in 
describing the social structure of 
Western scientific communities to 


_ focus on the status obtained through 


intellectual discovery and its recog- 
nition within the international sci- 
entific system, the rewards of a sci- 
entific career are much more tangible 


in Africa. This is especially the case 


for the older generation of African 
scientists whose social mobility was 


a“ 


dramatic. Indeed, many research | 


senior scientists have abandoned 
scientific activity to pursue careers 
in government, thé international 
civil service, or in university ad- 
ministration. Too often this is de- 
plored by Western colleagues who 
lack appreciation not only of the dif- 
ficulties of contributing to science 
under conditions which require in- 
genuity and perseverance, but also 


of the social context of an African 


scientific career. 
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Academic life is a reward in itself, 
signifying entry into the governing 
elite of Nigerian and Kenyan society, 
and conferring an opportunity to 


` accumulate wealth. Hence, in Nigeria 


and Kenya, academics are part of the 
entrepreneurial class. Many have 


substantial business investments and - 


consulting commitments which de- 
mand their attention. In Kenya, this 
is explicitly encouraged; the govern- 
ment recognizes: that the pool of 
entrepreneurial talent is too small 
to separate the public and private 
sectors in the manner of Western 
countries. Such outside activities are 
not considered distractions from 
academic work but part of the en- 


titlements of academic life, even a- 
_ responsibility of academia in a 


developing economy: Nigeria's Fed- 
eral Military Government has taken 
a different view and in 1978 issued 


regulations requiring reportage of. 


consulting activities and a division 


of professorial fees received from 


such activities. 

Although individual attainment 
both in terms of intellectual pur- 
suits and social mobility—is em- 
bedded in-the academic culture of 
Ibadan and Nairobi, so also are im- 
portant professional and social ob- 
ligations to one’s family and society. 
Wealth accruing froma university 
appointment, for instance, is inthe 
African tradition to be dispersed 
among one’s kin group rather than 
used solely. for individual enjoy- 


. ment. Many Nigerian and Kenyan 


scientists pay the school fees of 
distant relatives—fees which are 
as high, relatively, as the cost of 
private schooling in North America. 
The material privileges of academic 


life are shared as well. Staff housing 


originally designed for nuclear ex- 
patriate families, now accommodate 


African extended families. There is. 


little that is personal or private about 
privilege and wealth, so strong are 
the responsibilities-of kinship. 
African academics only partly be- 
long to an academic world, A uni- 
versity is a place where they live 
and work, but it is never their 
home. Home is always the network 
of social relationships of childhood 
which cannot be replicated else- 
where. For this reason, as soon as 


‘they become prosperous .enough, ` 


many African academics will build 
homes in the small towns and 
villages from which they came. They 
never regard themselves as belong- 
ing to Ibadan or Nairobi unless that 
is where they were born and even 
then they tend to refer to their 
mother’s or father’s village as home. 

Professionally, Nigerian and Ken- 
yan academics exhibit a conscious- 
ness of the collective aspirations of . 
their societies that is seldom en- 
countered in universities in more 
developed countries. Characteriza- 
tions of scientific ‘activity in devel- 
oped countries place great impor- 
tance on the recognition of individ- 
ual scientific accomplishment and- 
on the cosmopolitan, transnational 
professional affiliations of. scientists 
which supercede particularistic loy- 


_alties. Where scientific recognition 


is shared, for instance, itis with those 
who participate in whatever. merits 
recognition: colleagues; funding 
agencies; employers —not with such 
entities as a nation ora people. Thus, 


in 1977, when Americans virtually . | 


swept the Nobel prizes awarded 
to the scientific community this re- 
flected the accomplishments of in- 
dividuals or research teams rather 
than the collective accomplishment 
of the American nation. 

- The scientists studied at the uni- 
versities of Ibadan and Nairobi 
spoke of themselves and their work 
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as African.. ny eons to proes 
sional conferences abroad, publi- 
cations in international scientific 
journals, research funds obtained 
from international scientific organi- 


zations, and so on, were presented . 


as African and/or Nigerian and 
Kenyan accomplishments, to be 
recognized as such by others. This 
is particularly noticeable in the 
department’ of many African sci- 
entists attending international pro- 
fessional. conferences. They: are 


acutely aware of their collective. 


identity, frequently made more con- 
spicuous by their adoption of national 
dress sometimes irrespective of 
climactic conditions. While “many 
Western colleagues doubt the exist- 


_ ence of African science, few Africans 


do, though they readily acknowl- 


edge the universality of science. 


and have an ill-defined concept of 


the specifically African nature of’ 


their work. The peripherality of 
African academic life fosters com- 
mon identities and mitigates against 
individualistic tendencies to depict 
scientific accomplishments without 
reference to the collective aspira- 
tions of ‘African societies. 


Cosmopolitanism and specificity 


The universities of Ibadan and 
Nairobi were developed in affii- 


ation with the University of London. 


to implant metropolitan standards of 
excellence. Today, both are auton- 


omous universities. Yet, they have - 


consciously sought to retain their 
cosmopolitanism in the recruitment 
of students and staff, in their cur- 
ricula, which is still influenced by 
the practices of metropolitan coun- 
tries and monitored by external 
examination, and also in regard to 


the encouragement given to staff © 


to seek international recognition 
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through their research. Scientists at 
the Universities of Ibadan and 
Nairobi profess -to be very much 
committed to a research ethos. 
Among those interviewed not .a 
single scientist felt that research 
and graduate training activities are 
better left to the metropolitan coun- 


tries. In the international scientific 


division of labor, African scientists ` 
have no intention of remaining 


“hewers of wood.” 


.The commitment to publish and 


obtain international recognition is 


deeply imbedded in the rhetoric of 
academic life. To be sure, the level 
of research activity of the African 
scientists: is modest, about one 
article per year in refereed scientific 


publication since initial appoint- 


ment, and their research obtains 
little international visibility. Be- 
tween 1962 and 1976, 77 Africans 
on the staff of the science faculty 
at Ibadan and Nairobi received 204 
citations to their research from North 
American and British colleagues 
compared to 272 citations to the re- 
search conducted’ by 27 European 
expatriates. 

Nevertheless, research and inter: 
national recognition are highly valued 
especially among the foreign trained 
“first generation” of scientists and 
those from ethnic groups which are . 
numerically and/or politically un-, . 
influential in the two universities. 
For the former, ‘including many 
senior scientists who have aban- 


doned a research career, commit- 


ment to the research ethos is an 
assertion of their desire to partici- 
pate in the international scientific 
system into which they. were social- 
ized through post-graduate studies. ` 


in metropolitan countries and sub- 


13. See Eisermon et al., “Collective Scienti- 
fic Self-Reliance . . .” 
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professors. This commitment must 


also be understood in terms of 


their experiences with unsympathetic 
foreign colleagues who confidently 
predict that African science will 
decline as. Western scientific tradi- 
tions are weakened in the independ- 
ence period by policies favoring 
Africarfization and science for devel- 
opment. 


Among junior scientists, particu- 


larly those whose ethnicity makes 
them vulnerable to efforts to produce 
demographic “balance” in the aca- 


demic profession, the research ethos ` 


is seen to ensure the application of 
criteria of scholarly accomplish- 
ment. Indeed, the research ethos 


supresses overt application of ascrip- . 


tive criteria in such matters as 
promotion. This is especially evi- 
dent in the promotion of several 
professionally ambitious, influential 
scientists at both institutions whose 
ethnicity might have otherwise pre- 
sented an impediment to their pro- 


fessional advancement. It is, like- 


wise, evident in the retention of 
some highly productive, interna- 


tionally visible expatriates for as- 


long as institutional regulations 
permit. | 

While African scientists seek to 
participate in the international sci- 
entific system and voice adherence 


to the cosmopolitan research tradi- - 


tions of metropolitan universities, 
importance is also’ placed on sci- 
entific research formulated in light 
of local needs and resources which 


_ accelerates the development proc- . 


ess—specificity. In Nigeria" and 
Kenya” science and technology are 
considered instruments of social and 


14. Unesco, National Science Policies in 
Africa (Paris: Unesco, 1974) pp. 245-256. 
15. Ibid., pp. 133-150. 


economic change. Both countries are 
integrating national science plan- 
ning into development planning. 
Most local funding available for sci- 
entific research is stipulated for work 
that has some kind of immediate 
pay-off. In Nigeria, and to an extent 


. also in Kenya, academic scientists 


desiring to carry out research must 
have “applied” interests, posing 
difficulties for instance, for many. 
mathematicians. Of course, research 
in mathematics -often necessitates 


. only pencil, paper, a quiet office 


and a good scientific library. How- 
ever, since research support im- 
proves the conditions of academic 
life, providing funds to purchase 
books, and travel abroad, the at-. 
tractions of such areas of applied 
mathematics as statistics, operations 
research, and functional analysis are 
considerable. A field like zoology 
affords more scope for application 
of the scientist’s research. interests 
to development. Among research 
projects initiated by the zoologists 
interviewed were studies of the har- 
vesting potential of telepia (a tropi- 
eal fish), bush rats, grass cutters, 
and antelopes, all important sources 
of protein in the African diet. 

But, there are strong differences 
of opinion between academics and 
science administrators in regard 


to what should constitute applied 


research. More specifically, many 
scientists complained that funds 
could not be obtained for applied 
research which was either long term 
in nature—three to five. years— 
or addressed to theoretical as well 
as practical concerns. Projects which 
were described as having important 
developmental - implications, pro- 
posed by senior scientists with much 
research experience, were rejected ` 


- by government authorities for these 


reasons. In the view of many Nigerian 
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and Kenyan scientists, funds should 
be available for research which of- 
fers a developmental pay-off as well 
as affords the possibility -of inter- 
national recognition. In health re- 
lated fields such as parasitology, this 
is possible in light of the historic 
` interest in. tropical medicine on the 
' part of Western countries with a 
colonial experience. In several other 
` scientific fields it is not possible, 
thus’ requiring many African sci- 
entists to give their attention to a 
- subsidiary research interest if they 
desire research funding or consulting. 

The task of developing scientific 
communities with an infrastructure 
of scientific institutions, sources of 
professional recognition, and finan- 


cial support: sufficient to provide a _ 


counter ‘attraction to Western sci- 
entific influences is difficult. The 
scientific communities of Nigeria 
‘ and Kenya, Black Africa’s largest, 
are nonetheless .very small. The 
number of Nigerian scientists en- 
gaged in research slightly exceeds 
two thousand (2,083) fora population 
of more than 70,000,000, yet the 
country has thirteen fully functional 
universities, several government re- 
search institutes, and an. incipient 
network of scientific societies and 
journals. Kenya’s “stock” of scien- 
tific manpower and scientific infra- 
structure is even smaller. .There are 


” not enough research scientists (569 © 


in total) to support scientific soci- 
eties and‘ publications organized 
along disciplinary lines in Kenya, 
a situation made more difficult by 
the break down of the East African 


community and with it, the dissolu- | 


tion of important regional scientific 
and educational. organizations. Ni- 
geria is slightly more fortunate in 
these respects, 
economies of scale in science. 

The universities of Ibadan and 
z Nairobi, like many other African 


~ 


interests: 


but it too lacks ` 
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universities, have, in seeking. to. 
offer scientific training in many 


‘fields at the undergraduate and now 


post-graduate levels, overextended . 
themselves in ways that fragment _ 
their limited scientific resources. 
Duplication of expertise is con- 
sidered a luxury to be afforded only 
in times of abundant scientific man- 
power with the result that few ` 
scientists share the same research 
Furthermore, since Ni- 
gerian and Kenyan universities have 
just recently elaborated graduate 
programs and much advanced sci- 
entific training is still undertaken 
abroad, those scientists who share 
scientific interests often experience 
difficulties in collaborating because 
they have received their training in _ 
countries which vary enormously in 
their approach to graduate. educa- 
tion. The absence of opportunities 


for collaboration reinforces feelings 


of isolation and lack of international 
recognition that are in turn com- . 
pounded by problems in communi-. 
cating with colleagues within their 
country or abroad. There are few 
opportunities to attend professional 
conferences locally. Opportunities 
for foreign travel have constricted. 
Ibadan, of the two institutions, the 
most generously financed, can no 
longer afford to send its staff abroad 
to attend professional conferences. 
Postal communication, particularly 
in Nigeria, is problematic. Manu- 
scripts are sent to North America 
and Europe with travelling friends. 
Access to foreign scientific pub- 
lications, very important in fields 
like mathematics where communi- 
cation is essential to avoid antici- 


‘pation, is increasingly a source of 


complaint. Foreign exchange restric- 
tions introduced in Nigeria and now 
Kenya complicate ‘scholarly com- 
munication further. Such circum- 
stances impede participation in the 
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international scientific system as 
well as efforts to create specifically 
African scientific communities. 


Conclusion 


This paper has sought to delineate 
some important dimensions of the 
social context of academic life in 
African universities. It has been 
argued that the academic and intel- 
lectual culture of the universities 
of Ibadan and Nairobi must _ be 
understood in terms of the ‘accom- 
modation of conflicting influences 
on African academic life: authority 
and autonomy; individualism and 
collectivism; and, finally, cosmopoli- 
tanism and specificity. The two uni- 
versities studied were established 
in the colonial period in preparation 


for decolonization. Today, they find 
themselves intimately involved in 


the development of their respective 
societies. 

The universities of Ibadan and 
Nairobi are no longer exotic in- 
stitutions, but institutions which 
are African and, in unique ways, 
have-assimilated foreign influences: 
Traditions of autonomy, individualism 
and cosmopolitanism—the academic 
and intellectual legacies of the 
colonial period—-have been suc- 
cessfully transplanted but given 
African expression in the authority 
patterns of these universities, the 
sense of collective responsibility 
exhibited by staff, and in the 


articulation of scientific work with 


aspirations for national development. 
The academic culture of the two 


‘universities studied, as this paper 
has shown, is not a replication of 


what prevails in metropolitan coun- 


| _ tries. While Ibadan and Nairobi are 


faithful to the traditions of western 
universities in many ways, these 
traditions are influential selectively. 
In other words, they only partially 
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describe African academic life. And 
where western traditions. are in- 


_fluential, they are given distinctly 


` 


African meaning—that is illustrated 
for instance, by the commitment to - 
the research ethos as a mechanism 
of differentiation permitting the 
allocation of professional. rewards 
on the basis of universalistic criteria 
in the situation fraught with ethnic 
tension. What is important is the 
functionality of conceptions of aca- 
demic life instilled in the colonial 
period. That they remain a fixture 
of African academic life is more in- 
dicative of ‘their instrumentality 
than reflective of habits of deference 
acquired from the colonial experi- 


-ence and mindlessly perpetuated. 


The academic: and intellectual 
culture of Ibadan and Nairobi cannot 
be understood simply in terms of 
African adaptation, however in- 
genious, of Western traditions. Much 
of the academic and intellectual 


-culture of African universities is 


not adapted but African. The intru- 
sion of kinship responsibilities into 
African academic life is an example. 
This is not an adaptation but an 
assertion of African. traditions that 
would have primacy in almost any 


. circumstance. The sharing of the 


material privileges accruing from 
academic work is not areconciliation 
of individualism with African com- ` 
munal obligations. It is, instead, 
a statement of what is African in 
the academic and intellectual cul- 
ture of these universities. ‘Similarly, 
the oligarchial, almost patriarchal 
authority structure of African uni- 
versities is neither a local aberration 
produced by incomplete tutelage 


-noratransitional phenomenon likely .— 


to disappear when new universities 
become old universities. 

The academic and intellectual 
culture of African universities com- 


prises traditions which are indig- 
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enous and unreconciled with their 
colonial inheritance or contemporary 
educational influences. In sum, Afri- 
can academic and intellectual cul- 
‘ture is shaped by the mediation of 
antagonistic conceptions of aca-, 
demic life, some transplanted and 
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reinterpreted, some African in in- -` 
spiration and operation. Despite the 
tension. which this dialectic some- ` 
times creates, African academic and 
intellectual culture is best described 
in terms of the harmony of seemingly 
contradictory traditions. 
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The Indian Academie An Elite in the 
Midst of Scarcity 


By SUMA CHITNIS _ 


ABSTRACT: Indian academics constitute the third largest 
academic community in the world. As university graduates 
in a country in which 70 percent of the population is illiterate, 
and as heirs to one of the most ancient traditions of learning, 
they are a highly privileged elite. As guardians of the intellec- | 
tual and political formation of youth in one of the world’s 
largest democracies and developing nations they hold a 
unique position of influence and power in the Third World. 
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I5 HERE ARE about 180, 000 aca- 





some. 3,000 colleges, 105 universi- 
ties, and a number of specialized 


` institutions for technology, engi- 
" neering, management, and other 


fields. Responsible for the education 


-of 2,500,000 students, they consti- 


tute the third largest academic com- 
munity in the world.! As univer- 
sity educated scholars in a society 
in which 70 percent of the popula- 
tion is illiterate, they are a privi- 


- leged elite. Yet the vast majority of 


academics are not part.of a con- 
fident community of intellectuals. 
Instead, they are confronted by an 
absence of autonomy, a decline -in 
status, erosion of academic stand- 
ards, and consequent.low morale. 
In searching for an explanation of 
the problems faced by many Indian 
academics, this paper focuses on the 
structure of higher education. It is 
argued that this structure reflects 
patterns of political economic devel- 


-©  opment—pre-colonial, colonial and, 


currently, neo-colonial—that are un- 
even and. often contradictory. Each 
major phase of development called 
forth ‘an institutional expression 
in- higher education, and these 
disparities have never been re- 
solved. Most glaring are the dis- 


-.’ parities between British model uni- 


versities, which account for approxi- 
mately 98 percent of the enrollment, 
and a small set of institutions that 


. are post-independence transplants’ 


from the industrialized world. The 
latter are “deemed” universities, but 
account for only 2 percent of enroll- 
ment. Yet they are provided with 
funds and facilities far in excess 
of the British model universities, 


1. All statistics are approximate and are 


~ based on information supplied by the Uni- 


versity Grants Commission. See Report for 
the Year 1977-78, (New Delhi: MENGERTI 
Grants Commission, 1978). i 


- demics in India. spread through: 
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and are E T recognized to be 
responsible for the education of the 
technical, professional, and mana- 
gerial elite. 


THE ORGANIZATIONAL STRUCTURE 


OF UNIVERSITIES 


The university system as it operates 
today was inherited from the British. 
It dates back to 1857 when the first 
three universities were set up in 
Bombay, Calcutta,- and Madras by 
the colonial rulers as institutions 
for European higher learning ‘in 
India. These universities were 
mainly established to provide ad- 
ministrative, supervisory, and cleri- 
cal manpower for the British Govern- 
ment in India, and to spread and 
generate European culture among 
the Indian elite. They were also 
expected to provide a small cadre 
of professionals, mainly lawyers and 
doctors. Accordingly, they concen- 
trated on providing a broad liberal 
arts degree considered appropriate 


for the first two of these three pur- 


poses and on providing some pro- 
fessional - education in medicine 
and law. 

Although they were supposed to 
have been modelled after the Uni- 
versity of London, these univer- 
sities were not designed to be major. 
centers of research or of advanced 
post graduate level education. Rather, 
they were conceived of as centers 
of undergraduate studies, and as 
peripheral adjuncts , to the centers 
of advanced university education at 
Oxford, Cambridge, London or else- 
where: in Europe? And yet, they 


2. Irene Gilbert, “Autonomy and Con- ' 


. sensus Under the Raj,” in S..and L. Rudolph, 


eds., Education and Politics-in India, 
(Cambridge, MA: Harvard University Press, 
1972), pp. 172-206; see also Aparna Basu, 
“Policy and Conflict in India: The Reality 
anil Perception of Education,” in P. G. Altbach 
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were highly aralus: institutions 
designed to serve only the small 
fraction of the population that would 
eventually constitute the adminis- 
trative, professional, political, and 
social elite.. 

With the’ attainment of Inde- 
pendence, and the national commit- 
ment to provide facilities for all those 
who aspired to higher education, the 
university system, initially estab: 


lished to serve a small elite, had to 


be expanded phenomenally. The 
scale of this expansion may be 
gauged from the fact that there were 
only 28 universities with a total 
enrollment of about 400,000 in 1951, 
at the outset of the First Plan Period; 
today there are 105 universities with 
an enrollment of 2,500,000. 

In the process of expansion, there 
has been considerable diversifica- 
tion of courses, both in the non- 
professional fields, such as the 
liberal arts, commerce, humanities, 
physical and social sciences, and 
mathematics, and in professional 
areas which include education, law, 


dentistry, medicine, and engineer- . 


ing. However, very little has been 
done to develop the universities as 
centers of advanced study or of 
research. Research is mainly located 
in separate institutes and the uni- 
versities primarily continue to be 
responsible for undergraduate and 
graduate-level teaching. Nor have 
there been significant changes in 
the organizational structure of uni- 
versities. 

Except for a few teaching univer- 
sities; most Indian universities are 
organized on the federal or affiliating 


and Edward Shils, “The Academic Profession 
in India,” in Amrik Singh and P. G. Altbach, 
eds., The Higher Learning in India, (New 
‘Delhi, Vikas, 1974), pp. 205-206. 
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principle. The main function of 


federal and affiliating universities 


is to provide able governance for 
their constituent. or affiliated col- 


leges. Their teaching responsibili- 


ties are confined to the provision 
of instruction and ‘facilities for 
masters and doctoral level edu- 
cation. All undergraduate teaching, 
which in fact amounts to about 
90 percent of the teaching done by 
universities, as well as some gradu- 


ate and post-graduate teaching, is 


done by the constituent or affiliated 
colleges. A single federal or af- 
filiating university may be respon- 
sible for the governance of as many 


_as two hundred constituent or af- 


filiated colleges. Each college is a 
separate administrative entity or- 
ganized to provide instruction in a 
specific field or fields of study. On 
the basis of their fields ‘of instruc- 
tion, colleges are somewhat loosely 


classified into non-professional and 


professional colleges. 


ACADEMIC REALITIES 


University academics function as 
employees_either of the universities 
or of the constituent and affiliated 
colleges. Thus, there are two cate- 
gories of university academics: uni- 
versity teachers who are employees | 
of universities and who teach either 
at one of the teaching universities | 
or at the university departments of 
federal and affiliating universities; 
and college teachers who are em- 
ployees of colleges and who teach 
at the constituent or affiliated col- 
leges. University teachers constitute 
barely .05 percent of all academics, 


$$$ while college teachers account for 
and G. Kelly, eds., Education and Colonial- 
ism, (New York: Longmans, 1978), pp. 53-69; . 


99.95 percent. : 

Each of these two categories is - 
further stratified into a hierarchy 
of statuses. The hierarchy of univer- 
sity teachers consists of professors 
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at the. top, followed by readers, and 

. by lecturers. College teachers. are 
organized into a hierarchy headed by 
professors, followed by lecturers, 
and tutors/demonstrators. 

Unlike their counterparts in soci- 
eties which organize universities on 
the collegiate principle and where 
academics enjoy full rights as pro- 
fessionals, university academics in 


. India are treated purely as em- 


‘ployees in a bureaucracy. Although 
there is some provision for their 
: participation in bodies like uni- 
versity senates or college academic 
_ councils, academics have, in reality, 
very little control over policies and 
decisions relating to the manage- 
ment, administration, and organiza- 
tion of universities and colleges or 
to their own functioning within 
these institutions. 


Absence of autonomy 


University academics have very 
little autonomy, regardless of whether 


they teach at the undergraduate - 
level or the graduate level. The. 


syllabus for each course, as well as 
the books and reference materials 
to be used for teaching the course, 
are minutely defined and categori- 


cally specified by universities. These . 


specifications are drawn up with the 


help of small committees made up of | 


university and college teachers. 
Few academics have the chance to 
function on these committees; thus, 
most do not participate in the delib- 
erations concerning courses” and 
syllabi. 

Academics at ‘the sateen 
level do not have much choice with 
regard to mode of instruction. They 
are required to provide instruction 
through lectures consisting of 40 to 
50 minute monologues that cover the 
. themes in the syllabi. Lectures are 
supplemented by “practicals” and. 
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laboratory experiments for .science 
courses and some professional 
courses}‘and with tutorials for courses | 
in commerce or arts. Universities 


decide upon the number of lectures, 


practicals, and tutorials to be allo- 
cated to each course and time tables 
for. teaching are set accordingly. 
Degrees and > certificates are 
awarded not on the basis of a con- . 
tinuous evaluation of students by 
their teachers, but on the basis of 
students’ performance at annual 
examinations, over which ‘univer- 
sitizs exercise total control. They 
design and conduct examinations, 
organize the assessment of papers, 
declare results, and award degrees 
and certificates. The practice of 
ext2rnal examination is followed to 
obtain objectivity and fairness for 


‘students from the various colleges. 


Bu: it also means that teachers are 
categorically excluded from the 
evaluation of their own students. 


Reduction of academics to lecturers 


Thus, excluded from decisions on 
course content and from authority 
over evaluation, university academics 
tecching undergraduate or graduate 
courses are reduced to lecturers 
who, over the course of the year, 
are required to deliver a fixed num- 
ber of lectures that cover the topics 
specified in syllabi. The task of 
lecturing is monotonous and ex- 
hausting. Each faculty member is 
required to deliver: eighteen to 


. twenty-four lectures per week. The 


burden of this heavy workload is 
somewhat relieved by the fact that 
syllabi remain unchanged for several 


_ years, with the result that. lectures 


once prepared can be used from year 
to year with minor updating and 
revision. The workload is also 
lightened by the fact that the system 
of evaluation is such as to favor 


vm, 
Maner 
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learning by rote, a cramming of facts, 
figures, and referral information re- 


garding the viewpoints of authori- > 


ties, rather than the cultivation of 
critical, analytical and creative 
thought. This system reduces teach- 
ing to a monotonous and a mechani- 


cal task, devoid of the joy of inter- 


action and the adventure of helping 
young minds unfold and scholars 
grow. l 
Inasmuch as lectures are expected 
to be rich in information and in- 
structive in acquainting students 
with a variety of viewpoints, there 
is- challenge in their preparation. 
Teachers can, within limits, use 
creativity and imagination in téach- 
ing. Despite the definition of the 
lecture as a one-way process, teachers 
who are gifted can, if the class 
is reasonably small, generate a rich 
and lively interaction with and be- 
tween students. However, with the 
massive expansion of higher edu- 
cation and the consequent pressuré 
tc accommodate increasing numbers 
ot students, university departments 
and colleges are forced to stretch 
their facilities to a point at which 
classes, which formerly. consisted of 
twenty-five to fifty- or at the. most 
seventy students, may now easily 
have one hundred or even one 
hundred and fifty. This reduces the 
classroom lecture to a mass oration 
and inhibits even the limited inter- 
action that is possible with smaller 
numbers. , 


Erosion of standards 


The quality of lectures is further 
affected by the continuous lowering 
of academic standards. In some 
-cases, particularly in non-professional 
undergraduate courses, the stand- 
ards have been lowered so far that 
the bachelor’s degree is reduced 
to the level ofa high school diploma. 
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Similarly, the quality of lectures 
has been affected by the mechaniza- 
tion of evaluation that has come 


' about with expansion. Universities 
‘have responded to the pressure of 


numbers by encouraging all kinds 
of practices that facilitate the task 
of evaluation. Since coordination of 
examination work is easier if exami- 
nation papers follow a set pattern, 
paper setters are required “to con- 
form to established conventions” 
with the result that it is now possi- 
ble for students to anticipate ques- 
tions with reasonable probability 
of a correct guess. Students work out 
possible questions and press for 
dictation of notes that can easily 
be memorized, organized into suit- 
able answers to anticipated ques- 
tions, and reproduced at examina- 
tions. Teachers who are able to pro- 
vide such notes are not only popular 
with students but prized by college 
authorities for the good results they 
help the college obtain at univer- 
sity examinations. 

These structural constraints have 
created expectations and reward 
systems that inhibitproductive schol-. . 


_arship. Academics hardly expect 


their colleagues to be scholars— 
and there have been instances in: 
which those who have been enter- 
prising enough to publish or do re- ~ 
search have received a cold recep- 
tion as norm busters. This, together 
with the decline of the social status 
of academics described below, leads 
to a continuous erosion of schol- 
arship. 


Decline of status 


In the value system of the British 
era, heavily dominated by the con- 
cept of caste, the academic pro- 
fession was considered equal to the 
sacred learning of the highest castes. 


3. See Edward Shils, “The Academic 
Profession,” pp. 220-22. . 
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Since both students and teachers 
at colleges and universities came 
exclusively from the higher castes, 
this equation was more than no- 

_ tional. The position of academics 

was further elevated by the fact that 

they were recognized to be the 
privileged custodians and promoters 


of the culture of the ruling elite. - 


Thus, the profession of university. 


. academies combined the sacred’ 
function of the guru in the native. 


' tradition with the equally presti- 
gious but more secular function of 


the formation and grooming ofa loyal 


.. elite to uphold the imperial power. 
At a more mundane level the 
academic profession was prestigious 


because it was among the most 


lucrative and comfortable occupa- 


tions available. As years went by, 


the profession gained in worth as, 
somewhat unexpectedly, academics 
contributed significantly to social 
geform in the country and came to be 
recognized as intellectuals stra- 
tegically placed to influence India’s 
political destiny? . 

Much of this has changed since 
Independence. With conscious ef- 
forts to secularize occupational rating 
and to'build a healthy respect for 
manual work and labor, university 
teaching has ceased to enjoy its 
_ earlier status as a high caste occupa- 
tion. The new emphasis on egali- 
tarianism; concretized in the com- 
mitment to mass education, has 
rendered obsolete the self-conscious 
‘elitism and the proud exclusive- 
ness which characterized the pro- 
fession-only two or three decades 


4. College Takin played a major role 
in the reform movements. In the last decades 
of the nineteenth century and the first three 
decades of the twentieth century, Jambhekar, 
Chiplunkar, Ranade, Firdonjee, Naoroji and 
others all came from the teaching com- 


munity and were active in reformist and ` 


_ nationalist efforts. 


~ 
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ago. Meanwhile, with the growth 
of industrialization: there has been 
a burgeoning of new lucrative and 
prestigious occupations; the pro- 
fession has lost disastrously in 
relative occupational ranking, power, 
and economic status. The political 
worth of academics has not remained 
quite the same either. Responsible 
for socializing the educated youth 


.to shoulder the responsibilities of 


democracy and development, aca- 
demics are no doubt placed in a’ 
new .position of political power. 
But in the post-independence poli- 
tics of manipulation they are less — 
effective: politically, or ,as agents 
of change, than they wére as re- 
formers. in the pre-independence 
politics. of sacrifice, and of moral 
confrontation with the British. 


BOMBAY COLLEGE TEACHERS 
—A CLUE TO THE MORALE 
OF THE OTHERS 


All this has serious enplicadons 
for the morale of university and 
college teachers., They rate them- 
selves. poorly as scholars and rank. 
themselves low in the hierarchy 
of occupations, as may be seen from 
the following data from a study of 
college teachers in the city of 
Bombay." 

Asked to state their impression on 


-how many of their colleagues con- . 


tinue to be scholars, 40 percent: ` 
of the respondents to the study 
replied that less than 5 percent of 
their colleagues are scholars, 36 
percent believe that less than 20 
percent are scholars, and 11 percent 
believe that between 20 percent and 


5. These data have. been obtained from 
a case study of three of the most prestigious 
Arts and Sciences colleges affiliated to the. 
University of Bombay. See-Suma Chitnis, 
“The Teacher role in the University System,” 
(Ph.D. Diss., Tata Institute of Social Science, 
Bombay, 1973). 
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50 percent ate scholars. Barely 13 
percent believe that more than 50 


percent of their colleagues are 


scholars. 

In response to a question asking 
them to state their opinion on 
whether the status of college teach- 
ing as an occupation has declined 
since they themselves were students, 
as many as 66 percent of the respond- 
ents categorically stated that is has. 
Asked’to rank their own profession 
in terms of one of the following cate- 
‘gories—at the apex of the occupa- 


tional hierarchy, equal to other pro-, 


fessions like medicine and engineer- 
ing, a class by itself, equal to Class 
II or Class III government service 
—only 3 percent of the college 
teachers placed themselves at the 
apex of the occupational hierarchy. 
Barely 22 percent placed themselves 
in the second category, alongside 


doctors and engineers. The majority, : 
42. percent, placed themselves inthe - 


third category as a class by them- 
selves or equated their status with 
that of Class II and Class ITI govern- 
ment servants (33 percent). 
Surprisingly, the same college 
teachers seem to be a fairly satis- 
fied and committed body of function- 
aries -within the university system. 
Asked to state whether they would 
like to change their occupation if a 
suitable opportunity presented it- 
self, 68 percent of the teachers 
said that they would not. This 68 
percent is made up of 42 percent 
who say that they aré happy in the 


occupation, 18 percent who have.. 


given no specific reason, and 8 per- 
cent who say that it is a convenient 
base for some other activities such 
as politics, community service, ‘or 
literary pursuits, in which they are 
engaged. Obviously there are bene- 
fits from the profession that sustain 
. college teachers in spite of the 
erosion of their academic role. 
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Sources of satisfaction 


These satisfactions are highly 
varied. The Bombay study reveals 
that many teachers find an outlet 
for their talents as faculty in charge 
of the National Social Service Scheme, 
through which college students are 
involved in social service and social: 
work. Others find satisfaction in or- 


-ganizing students’ music circles, 


plays, debate or drama groups, or 
in supervising the training of stu- 
dents for competitive sports and 
intercollegiate activities. | 

A general observation of aca- 
demics suggests that regardless 
of the deterioration in the status 
of the profession since Independ- 


ence, there are some college.teachers — . 


for whom the profession continues 
to carry a halo from its earlier rank- 


. ing as a high caste occupation and as 


one of the most prestigious of the 
white-collar occupations in the British 
regime. But by far the most important 
returns from the profession seem to 
be in the rewarding personal rela- 
tionships that many teachers have 
with their students. This is particu- 
larly true in situations -in which 


teachers are able to guide students 


with respect to their personal lives. 
and careers. Deprived of the op-. 
portunity to function significantly 
as academics, college teachers seem, 
nevertheless, to enjoy the pastoral 
function of the socialization of the 
younger generation—much.in the 
fashion of high school teachers.® 
College teaching also provides a 
convenient base for community 
service and political work. For in- 
stance, college teachers located in 
some of the backward regions are 


6. S. Filella, “College Teaching in India: 
An Academic Function, A Personal Relation- 
ship, or Coaching for Examinations?” Journal 
of Higher Education (New Delhi) 3 no. 3 


~ (1978), pp. 321-31. 
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known to have made a unique con- 
tribution to development by travel- 
ling to: remote villages, informing 
high school graduates and their un- 
educated parents of the new op- 
portunities available in nearby edu- 
cational centers, and drawing young 
men and women from the highly 
backward rural, -tribal, and former 
untouchable sectors of Indian society 
into higher education. It also pro- 
vides them with long vacations, 
a steady income, valuable contacts 
and a respectable identity. 


The foregoing is a broad profile of — 


college and university teachers in 
the country. However, there are 
major variations within this picture. 
These. variations are partly deter- 


` mined by structural differences 


` between the specific organizations 
in which academics function—for 
' instance; between universities and 
colleges, between non-professional 
and professional colleges, between 
‘colleges managed by one typé of 
agency and another, or between the 


situation of undergraduate and post-' 


graduate teachers within the same 
college. Other influential compo- 
nents are contextual and societal 
factors: rural or urban location ‘of a 
‘college or university; backwardness 
or development of its region; or the 


`` marketability and occupational rank- 


ing of the profession in which the 
institution specializes. 

Due to these structural ree 
textual variations, university teachers 
enjoy advantages that are far beyond 
the reach of college teachers; and 
academics at colleges owned and 
managed by relatively liberal, pro- 
gressive, or democratic manage- 
ments enjoy rights and. privileges 
unknown to teachers at colleges with 
orthodox or authoritarian manage- 
ments. Similarly, academics at pro- 


‘fessional. colleges enjöy a respect. 


and an authority seldom available 


colleges. 
‘conspicuously smaller and more 


: i 
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to non-professional college teachers. 
Somewhat unexpectedly, academics 
in rural areas, who are privileged, 
influential, and respected in the 
communities in which they function, 
enjoy satisfactions which stand in 
sharp contrast to the frustrations 
of academics in metropolitian cities 
who are visibly disadvantaged in the 
matter of. income, influence, and 
social status relative to other pro- 
fessionals, such as engineers or 
doctors. - : 


x 


College teachers: the large majority 


On the whole, non- -professional 
college teachers, particularly those 
teaching at the undergraduate level 
at arts and science colleges in large. 
towns and metropolitan cities, such 
as those in the Bombay study de- 
scribed above, are most hard hit by 
the pressures of expansion and by 
the devaluation of higher education 
that has occurred in the process of 
development. They account for prac- 
tically 85 percent of the academics 
and are responsible for teaching — 
about 70 percent of the total student | 
population. 

The situation of teachers at profes- 
sional colleges. such as law, medi- 
cine, and engineering is distinctly 
superior to that of‘ undergraduate 
teachers ` at non-professional col- 
leges. In principle, the organization 
of education is largely similar at both 
types of colleges. However, there are 
three major differences. Firstly, the ` 


. content of instruction at professional 


colleges is far more specialized and 
advanced: than the content of in- 
struction at the non-professional ` 
Secondly, enrollment is 


selective. Thirdly, the course re- 
quirements—particularly in fields 
such as medicine, dentistry, veteri- 
nary, science and engineering—are 
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such that they call ibi a great deal 


of practical work, and teaching does 


not depend completely on the 
_lecture method. 

All three factors dentate to 
_- elevating the quality of teaching at 
professional colleges and to making 
the academic role of the teachers 
at these colleges more effective 
and meaningful. The position of 


these teachers is further enhanced: 


by the fact that education in the 
professions does not. easily lend 


itself to the process of mechanization. 


However, it would be mistaken 
to imagine that all professional 
fields of education are equally 
favorable to the elevation of the 
academic role. There is marked vari- 
ation between the situation in the 
different fields. The conditions at 
medical or engineering colleges are, 
for instance, visibly more favorable 
to advanced scholarship and in- 
‘volvement on the part of teachers 
than are the conditions at law 
colleges or colleges of education. 
These differences are partly the out- 
come of the state of specialization 
in the field. However, they are also 
related to factors such as the rank- 
ing of a profession in the occupa- 
tional hierarchy and, by implication, 
to the kind of qualifications practi- 
tioners in the profession are gener- 
ally expected to hold. 

Thus, the contrast between pro- 
fessional and non-professional col- 
lege teachers illustrates the manner 
in which the societal context may 
make for variations in roles which 
are otherwise identically. structured 
and organized. ` 


University teachers 


University teachers constitute a 
category of academics that are dis- 
tinctly different from collége teachers. 
University teachers are largely re- 
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sponsible for graduate and post- 
graduate teaching. As such they èn- 
joy all the advantages of. teaching 
at an advanced level. As employees 
of universities they enjoy salary 


scales and.terms of work that are 


distinctly superior to college teachers. 
In fact, the difference between the 
facilities, the conditions of work, 
and the overall social and academic 
status of university teachers is so 
far superior to that of college teachers 
that one well known commentator 
on higher education in India de- 
scribes University teachers as 
Brahmans, in a system, which, ac- 
cording to him, treats college teachers 
as “Shudras.’’? 

University teachers are advantaged 
in many other ways. They have 
better library and laboratory facili- 
ties and have ample opportunity to 
participate in academic events like 
seminars, conferences, and other 
professional meetings. Centrally lo- 
cated in the university, they have 
better access to information of open- 
ings and facilities available for fur- 
ther study and research within the 
country and .abroad. They have — 
better access to information re- 
garding international academic ex- 
change programs, and better op- 
portunities for meeting with visiting 
academics and for making valuable 
professional contacts. Most of the re- 
search, writing, and publication 
done by academics in India is done 
by university teachers. The aca- 
demics who are invited or picked 


_to function on public bodies or of- 


ficial and professional committees 
are almost invariably university 
teachers. And yet, university teachers 
are by no means as well placed as 


_ the faculty .at the new institutions, 


7. P.G. Altbach, “The Distorted Guru: The . 
College Teacher in Bombay,” in S. Chitnis 
and P. G. Altbach, eds., The Indian Academic 
Profession, (Delhi: Macmillan, 1979), p: 6. 
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deemed universities, as may be seen 
from the following. 
v 


Racuray AT THE NEW 
INSTITUTIONS OF SCIENCE 
‘AND TECHNOLOGY 


As institutions specially set up 
_ to produce highly qualified tech- 
nical, professional, and managerial 
personnel for the more sophisticated 
manpower needs of development, 
the new institutions deemed univer- 
sities are unique. Unlike most of the 
universities which are primarily 
designed to serve the states in which 


they are located, these new institu-. 


tions are conceived of and designed 
as national in scope. Although 
funded by the government, as are 


the universities, their funding is far ` 


more generous. Eager to ensure that 
they- do not fall short of the facili- 


ties necessary for the production of 


highly qualified manpower, the 
government has spent lavishly on 
their establishment and mainte- 


nance. Moreover the government has 


made conscious efforts to obtain 
foreign. aid; advice, and expertise 
to assist with the establishment of 
these institutions and to collaborate 
with them: It has helped them to 


forge linkages with renowned centers - 


of study and research in the U.S.A., 
the U.K., Germany and the U.S.S.R.8 
Given their generous resources and 
their emphasis on the technological 
and professional fields which are in 
great demand in India and abroad, 
these new institutions are able to 
obtain the cream of the student 
population. Equipped to offer salaries 
„and service conditions that are 


8. The Indian Institute of Management at 
Ahmedabad has links with Harvard Univer- 
sity. Of the five Institutes of Technology, 
one has had Soviet assistance, another 


British, a third American, and the fourth - 


has been aided by the West Germans. 
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superior to those available at uni- 
versity departments and colleges, 
they are able to attract a highly 
qualified faculty. 

There are dos major differences 
between the organizational struc- 
tures of universities and of these - 
institutions. They are conspicuously - 
smaller than universities and zeal- 
ously guarded ‘from the pressure 
to expand. They focus on a single 
field or a set of related fields. 
Moreover, they are not merely 
conceived of as centers’ for under- 
graduate and graduate study and 
instruction. Rather, the new in- 
stitutions are designed to be ad- 


' vanced centers of learning and re- 


search in their respective fields. 
Accordingly, library, laboratory, 
computer, and other facilitiés are 
generously provided; as are opportu- 
nities for interaction with and ex- 
change between scholars and aca- 
demics at other universities and 
institutions to ensure that both 


‘students’ and faculty are able to 


maintain high standards of study 
and of research. The courses that 
are offered are advanced in content ` 
and highly rated, even by inter- 
national standards. They are fre- 
quently revised. and updated to 
remain abreast of new - develop- 


ments. Faculty are not only actively. 


involved.in the design and revision 


‘of courses but held responsible for 


their high standards. 

The rnethods of instruction at 
these institutions are also notice- 
ably different from those commonly 
adopted at university departments 
and colleges. Lectures continue to 
be important to teaching, but dis- 
cussions, seminars, and guided read- 
ing are also extensively: utilized. 
There is a conscious effort to pro- 
mote interaction between students 
and teachers, and to encourage — 


‘students to do research and refer- 


` 
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ence work on their own. Students 


are evaluated on the basis of a | 
continuous assessment of the work: 
done over the course of the year.. 


Moreover, in contrast to the prac- 
tice of external evaluation at uni- 
versities, evaluation at these in- 
‘stitutions is almost exclusively in- 
ternal and. faculty are fully involved. 
Faculty are respected as professionals 
and granted considerable autonomy 
for decisions and action. 

All this has. a positive result. 
It is reflected in the academic 
output and involvement of faculty 
from these institutions which is 
distinctly superior to that of uni- 
versity teachers and college teachers 
teaching at the same level, under- 
graduate or graduate, in the same 
fields. It is also reflected in the 
visible self-confidence in intellec- 
tual horizons and in the extension 
of frames of academic reference 
nationally and internationally, 
which contrasts sharply with the 
‘largely provincial identities and ori- 
entations of most universities and 
colleges. 


CONCLUSION 


The wide variations in role struc- 
ture and performance in the Indian 
academic hierarchy reflect the dis- 
parate levels: of development at 
which the country operates. At the 
‘lowest level, professional college 
teachers, although valuable to the 
country’s needs, would hardly be 
accepted as university. professors 
according to industrialized countries’ 
standards. Their participation re- 
flects at least two phases of devel- 
opment. First, college teachers func- 
tion in a highly authoritarian struc- 
ture that accords a:disproportionately 
high importance to certification be- 
cause higher education retains some 
of the elements of traditional her- 
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itage in which learning is con- 


sidered sacred and in which rote: | 


assimilation of sacred texts is the 
accepted form of learning. Second, 


they work in a highly bureaucratized 


university structure rooted in a 
British regime where higher educa- 
tion was at least partially a device 


for transference of culture and ob-. 


taining clerical, supervisory, and 
administrative staff for colonial 
government. 

The ‘university oem adapted 
to post-independence pressures for 
the expansion of higher education 
with increasing bureauracratization 
of form and function. While popular 
demand has been met, the structural 
adoption of a colonial system to the 
pressures of post-independence 


development has reduced the aca- 


demic function of college teachers 
to a point of marginality. 

The faculty of the new sittes 
for higher education in science, 
technology, and management ful- 
fill a totally different need in devel- 
opment. They have effectively met 
the challenge of providing educa- 
tion to meet the country’s new needs 
for engineering, scientific, and man- 
agerial manpower for industry, and 
for the various services. They have 
been effective in elevatirig Indians, 
both to compete in the international 
market for employment in. these 
fields, and for participation as equals 
in the world community. of scholars 
and researchers. The more open and 
democratic structure of these new 
institutions may be explained by 
the fact that they are fresh trans- 
plants from societies in which higher 
edueation is expected to be organ- 
ized on collegiate rather than bureau- 
cratic principles. 

There are some doubts about the 
functioning of the faculty at the 
new institutions. These doubts arise 


out of the fact that these institutions _ 


~ 
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have not yet been abie either to re- 
late themselves satisfactorily to the 
development of an appropriate 
middle level technology or to gear 
themselves fully. to the country’s 


\ 
: medical or management needs. 
' Doubts also arise, because these 


institutions seem to lean heavily 
upon. their, parent institutions in 
the industrialized countries, as is 
evident both in the recurrent need 
of the faculty. to refresh themselves 
with short-term or long-term spells 
at universities in the industrialized 
countries and in the strong inclina- 
tions of their alumni to migrate 
to these countries. . 

India is grappling with the prob- 
lem of arresting polarization and of 
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integrating the multilevel develop- 
ment in different spheres of life. In 
higher education the impact of forces 
making for polarization is evident 
in the fact that while the college- 
teachers role is increasingly un- 
academic and moves closer to that of 
the high-school teacher, faculty at _ 
the new and prestigious institutes 
are isolating themselves in pockets. ' 
of excellence with links abroad. 
The integration of academics mov- _ 


_ing in these different directions 
into an academic role system that is 


redefined and more purposively _ 
integrated to meet the needs of 


. development is one of the principal 


challenges for higher education | 


in India in the decade of the eighties. 
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WARREN I. CoHEN,- The ‘Chinese Con- 
nection. Pp. x, 322. New York: Colum- 
bia University Press, 1978. $16.50. 


In this fascinating and well executed 
study, Professor Warren I. Cohen has 
analyzed how three nonofficial individ- 
uals influenced U.S. foreign policy’ at- 
tidues toward East Asia during the first 
half of the twentieth century. The three 
principals—Roger Sherman Greene, 
Thomas: W. Lamont and George E. 
Sokolskv—were all substantially. dif 
ferent in background, temperament, 
interests, motives, ideology, and pro- 
fession. For each of these men, East 
Asia represented quite divergent op- 
portunities and problems. | 

Roger Sherman Greene had a family 
pedigree and long ‘experience in Japan 
and China. He was initially in the U.S. 
Department of State and from there 
moved to the Rockefeller Foundation. 
- He is portrayed as a “humanitarian 
internationalist’”” who had too little im- 
pact upon U.S. policies. 


Thomas W. Lamont-did not have a. 


family pedigree but his position in the 
highest echelons of the J. P. Morgan 
banking and financial interests made 
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him a person of influence in several 
circles. He is interesting because of his 
often conflicting loyalties to country 
and company. Cohen does a. good job’ 
presenting this aspect of his subject. 
Indeed, Cohen’s discussion’ of the 
process through which Thomas Lamont 
balanced and maneuvered these inter- 
ests makes for some of the most in- 
teresting and relevant parts of the book. 
In most cases, it is important to note, 
company interests informed his per- 
spectives. 

George E. Sokolsky * was also without 
a family pedigree and seemingly spent 
most of his life trying to gain prestige 
and influence. He is portrayed as bright, 
energetic, and capable of either. en- 


lightened or vicious self-serving com- 


mentaries on Asian affairs. He ended up 
in China during the 1920s and as a 
journalist made a mark by his ‘insightful, 
farsighted writing. The other side of 
Sokolsky was his personal opportunism | 
which led him to hold a string of gener- 
ally unprincipled ultra-right positions 
stretching from the 1930s to the McCarthy 
Inquisition during the early 1950s in 
which he played an important role. 

In this -effort Professor Cohen set an 
ambitious and important task for himself. 
The weaving of personal influence and 


policy together is most significant for our 
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understanding of U.S. foreign policy 
toward Asia as well as the rest of the 
world. This book is an informative 
assessment .of one set of very note- 
hii connections. 
-CARL F. PINKELE 
- Ohio Wesleyan University 
Delaware 
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A. W. DEPORTE.. Europe between the 
Superpowers: The Enduring Balance. 
Pp. xv, 256. New Haven, CT: Yale 
University Press, 1979. $18. 50. 


For many theorists of international 
relations, the principle of the balance 
of power is as incontrovertibly important 
to ‘the viability and stability of the 
modern European state system as eight- 


' eenth century thinkers believed the 


principle of the invisible hand was 
indispensable to the well-being of the 
economies of that system. Accordingly, 
in A. W. DePorte’s work the balance 
of power, much like the invisible hand, 


is regarded as an inexorable principle 


of system ‘behavior which policymakers 
are free to ignore only at their own 
risk and peril. From this point of 
departure, DePorte, a member of the 
State Department Policy Planning Staff, 
analyzes the intriguing historical ante- 
cedents of our contemporary ` bypolar 


system. Its structure, he points out, was . 


fixed by the outcome of World War II, 
and can be understood properly only 
against the background of the devolu- 
tion, beginning in 1870, of a relatively 


stable four century old European state 
_ system. 


The long view, then, of the confronta- 


“tion between the two superpowers and 


their client states begins with, the 
Prussian victory over France which 
undermined the traditionally depend- 
able balance of power. Thereafter, the 


~ -growth and consolidation of German 


power led. to the first World War. 
Germany’s initial war successes brought 


_\ forth intervention by thé United States. 


But the subsequent defeat of Germany 
settled few of the overriding issues of 
power mainly because the defeat was far 
from decisive. The lull between the two 
‘world wars and the national division of 
European territory therefore had no 


basis in power realities. 
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Asserting herself again in 1940, 
Gerrmany quickly became the hege- 


‘monial master of Europe. Germany’s 


final defeat this time was made possible 


‘only by the combined forces of the 


Soviet Union and the United States. 
The war, DePorte observes, was not 


‘fought simply against the Nazis but. 
against a Germany much- too powerful - 


to be contained in any balance of 
power equation. Defeat and inadvertent 
partition solved the German problem 
and prepared the way for a new bypolar 
system. 

The new system. wet first be tem- 
pered by. the cold war which, contrary 
to the popular impression of rivalry, 
strife and crisis, was a period of con- — 
structive though painful adjustment by 
the superpowers to the reality that their ` 
respective policy options were limited 
by a new balance of power. A balance, 
that is, which neither side was strong 
enoug. to alter. Interestingly, the bal- 
ance and its post war territorial arrange- 
ments are seen to be as much the result 
of the free momentum of events as of 
delibezate planning. 

However, DePorte implies that major 
responsibility for the cold war belongs 
to the United States. The failure of the 
United States to perceive such elemental 
facts as. that the Soviet Union too had 
won the war and that it too had spheres 
of interest helped harden attitudes and 
exacerbated cold war tension. Ameri- 


“cans, DePorte explains, were not con- 


ditioned historically to think in terms of 
internazional power realities. Given 
their liberal democratic idealism they 
were rot inclined to accept Soviet - 
dominazion and subjugation of. Eastern 
Europe. For that matter, Soviet interests 


-and actions, whatever they might be, 
were not likely to be accorded much 


legitimacy. On the other hand, the 


Soviets tended to exaggerate the hos- 


tility of the West. 
Despite all these aificuldies<inelad: 
ing the mistaken judgments and calcula- 


.tions of men like Truman and Kennan 


—the warp and vicissitudes of the cold 


` war permitted the formation of a stable 


Euro-Atlantic- Euro-Asian bypolar order. 
DePorte estimates that this order is 
resilient enough to survive well into the 
twenty-first century. 
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Within a framework of. Hobbesian 
assumptions and logic, the conventional 
wisdom of most international relations 
. theory, DePorte has written an articulate 
and sober account of United States and 
Soviet relations. Because the Soviet 
Union has been, in his opinion, more 
mindful of the principles of Machtpolitik, 
its policies are judged less harshly than 
those of the United States. The latter, in 
this regard, is criticized for simplistic 
idealism. For example, the American 
post-war wish for free Polish institutions 
is described as more naive than disingen- 
uous. American postwar goals in general 
are dismissed as excessively ambitious. 


in light of the available power of 


implementation. 

While admitting personally to liberal 
democratic preferences, DePorte like 
many of his political science brethren, 
finds power to be the ultimate arbitrator 
of values. Therefore, such an important 
political concept as legitimacy is reduced 
simply to an appraisal of what is pos- 
sible. Theorizing in this fashion, De- 
: Porte concludes that present power ar- 


rangements represent the best of all 


possible worlds. In support, he stresses 
that the bypolar balance of power has 
produced peace and has insured the 
national survival of member states—an 
assertion which has to be read of course 
in the context of American violence in 
Southeast Asia and the Soviet rape of 
Eastern Europe. Whether the politics 
discussed here are in point of fact those 
of the best possible world, or whether 
that world instead remains, because of 
these politics, far from reach, is a ques- 
-tion that needs to be pondered. 
PAUL L. ROSEN 

Carleton University 

Ottawa 

Canada 


GLEN FISHER.. American Communica- 
tion in a Global Society. Pp. ix, 165. 
Norwood, NJ: Ablex Publishers, 1979. 
$17.50, 


Most examinations of American com- 
munication in the world tend to con- 
centrate heavily on the content and 
technology of the mass media. Such a 
focus is understandable as it takes 
account of the most tangible aspects of 
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a pervasive and subtle process. In this 
book, Glen Fisher paints a more richly 
complex picture of the factors involved 
in international communication. 

Fisher takes pains to point out that 
international communication is not com- 


munication between monolithic soci- 


eties. Individual citizens as well as 
private and governmental organizations 
of the United States are engaged in 
communicating with their counterparts 
abroad. And the messages purveyed by 
America are perceived quite differently 
by various segments of the receiving 
culture. The middle class may respond 
favorably to American communication 
while other segments of the same 
society form less positive impressions. 
Successful international communication 
strategies thus depend on policymakers’ 
attention to. much more than the content 
of some message; they must begin to 
weigh such factors as the psychology 
of information processing and image 
formation, interpersonal and organiza- 
tional communication, political ideology, 
social structures, and the cultural milieu 
in which communications are received 
and interpreted. 

The author seems most comfortable 
when discussing the role of communi- 


‘cation in the conduct of foreign affairs. 


Communication should be considered 
when laying the groundwork of foreign 
policy and is not just the concern of 
technicians charged with implementing 
completed plans. Fisher is cautiously 
optimistic that the International Com- 
munication Agency may figure more 


prominently in contributing to policy 


formation than the bureaus from which 
it was recently created. He forthrightly 
offers other recommendations and sug- 
gests that some painful changes are in 
order—changes which may not be palat- 
able to Americans eager to export the 
country’s ideology and values. 

The vagueness of Fishers method- 
ology detracts slightly from his effort. 


' The book is largely a work of synthesis, 


though it also draws conclusions from 
pilot. studies of several developing 
nations which Fisher conducted for the 
State Department’s Bureau of Educa- 
tional and ‘Cultural Affairs. He fails to 


make the nature of these studies explicit, 


noting only that they involved system- ` 
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atic interviews with more than 200 pro- ` 


fessional communicators and knowledge- 
able observers. The upshot is that the 
book strikes the reader as being im- 


_ pressionistic, probably distilled from the 


_war but, rather, that given the need to’ 


P 


author's experience as a foreign service 

officer; he is now at Georgetown Uni- 

versity s School of Foreign Service. 
The shortcomings of American Com- 


munication in a Global Society may be. 
excused as those typical ofan exploratory 


study. The book is a timely reminder that 
many of the crises America faces in, 
dealing with other nations, especially 
those of the Third World, are com- 
pounded ‘by breakdowns in communi- 
cation. 
. RICHARD B. KiELBOWICZ 
Iowa State University 
Ames — . 


LESLIE H. GELB and Ricwarp K. BETTS. 


The Irony of Vietnam: The System 
Worked: Pp. xi, 387. Washington, DC: 


Brookings Institution, 1979. $14.95.. 


Paperbound $5.95. 


It is the-basic theme of this ee fs 
the United States did not “stumble” or 
somehow “blunder”? into the Vietnam 


limit Communist expansion in the world, 
itself a legacy of World War II's costly 
lesson of isolation, escalating American 
commitments in Indochina by succes- 
sive administrations were preceded by 
careful institutionalized- processes of 
decision making, during which tactical 
doubts and qualms were openly ex- 
pressed by various responsible officials 
and the relative benefits and disad- 


vantages of each policy were closely ` 


scrutinized. This is what is meant by 
Gelb and Betts when they say that the 
“system worked”; that is, that in the 
American determination to become 


. more and more involved in the Vietnam 
fighting, an attempt in fact was made 
_ to arrivé at something of, a consensus 


‘in the U.S. policy making establishment, 


particularly in relations within the exec- 
utive agencies and in relations between 
the President and the Congress. Con- 
trary to the belief held especially in the 


. secondary sources. 
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antiwar movement that criticism of U.S. ‘ 
involvement in Vietnam was ignored, it 
is the contention of Gelb and Betts that 
among the “general criteria” by which 
the American foreign policymaking 


process may be said to have worked is ~ 


that— “virtually all views:.and recom- . 
mendations were considered and virtu- . 
ally all important decisions were made 


without illusions about the odds for — 


7 


success © 
Both Gelb and Betts have been well 
placed to develp their principal thesis, 
the former having been director of the 
U.S. Defense Department’s Pentagon . 
Papers project, while the latter, begin- . 
ning his work as a Harvard University . 
faculty member, like’ Gelb completed 
this study while associated with the 
Brookings Institution. The book is 
thoroughly researched and not only have 
the authors been. able to use portions 
of the Pentagon Papers that have be- 
come available, but they have also drawn 
on declassified Presidential documents 
in the Kennedy and Johnson libraries, 
and carefully have tapped available 
The result is an- 
altogether impressive contribution to 
the growing body of literature on the 
“why” of the Vietnam war, as seen not 


- from the perspective of the ground in ` 


Vietnam itself but rather from the 
perspective of. American policymakers. 

We are taken step by step in successive- 
chapters through the Iong tunnel -of the 
gradually deepening American involve- 
ment in the Indochina problem, begin- 
ning with Roosevelt’s concept of an 
“intematicnal trusteeship” for the area 
and Truman’s dilemma. of dealing with 
the implications of the “fall” of China, 
through Eisenhower's equivocal. poli- 
cies ‘of assistance to the French and 
later to Ngo Dinh Diem, and ulti- 
mately the growing U.S. military com- 
mitment “in force” under Kennedy and 
Johnson. The authors rightly note that 
until 196& a “dominant moderate- 
liberal consensus,” sufficiently wide so 
as to “include just about everyone,” 
appeared tc prevail in domestic Ameri- 
can politicel thinking, with “only the 
fringes of opinion” —some on the Left, 
others concerned with an excessive 
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strategic and financial U.S. burden, 
on the Right—in opposition. 

Not the least valuable section of the 
book is the brief analvsis (pp. 220-226) 
delineating the “practical political con- 
siderations’ which after the pre-1965 
consensus began to break down, never- 
theless compelled the Chief Executive, 
` his advisors, and party, and congres- 
sional leaders to persist in augmenting 
the U.S. military presence in Vietnam 
even as public opinion not only in the 
United States, but also among America’s 
allies, rapidly came to consider that 
presence to be a dreadful mistake. As 
the authors note in their review of the 
“lessons” of Vietnam, U.S. Presidents 


found it-much more difficult to drasti- - 


cally- alter established policies than 
many in the Congress did. The very 
weight of the Presidential office made 
dissenting bureaucrats in the vast policy- 
making establishment particularly loath 
to buck official White House policies, 
thus further contributing to the fatal 
inertia of continuing the war. l 
But perhaps the real villain of the 
piece, as the authors see it, was the 
very premise of the Cold War era 
itself, the self conceived American 
mission of “containing?” Communism, 
wherever and whatever its forms. From 
‘this premise it seemed to follow that 
the fall of Vietnam (like the fall of China 
before it) could only mean that one part’ 
of the Free World after another would 
await a similar fate, Gelb and Betts 
caution Presidents riot to adopt doctri- 
naire policy positions and then strive 
for broad if not -unanimous public 
support for them. But how else are U.S. 
chief executives to govern effectively? 
It may be the weakness of leadership 
institutions in constitutional democracies 
that policies cannot be implemented 
without such doctrinaire policy and 
consensus seeking, and that the need 
for pragmatism which the authors coun- 
sel as desirable becomes an invitation 
to disarray and inaction. The crisis 
and debate over U.S. policy in Iran 
once again would seem to confirm this. . 
Justus M. VAN DER KROEF 
University of Bridgeport 
Connecticut 
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Lours HENKIN. The Rights of Man 
Today. Pp. xiv, 173. Boulder, CO: 
Westview Press, 1978. $14.50. 


JAMES AVERY Joyce. The New Politics ` 
of Humen Rights. Pp. xi, 305. New 
York: St. Martin’s Press, 1979. $19.95. 


Both these books describe the devel- 
opment of the concept of “Human Rights” 
and stress its international scope as — 
represented by the various declarations 
of the United Nations. Professor Joyce 
is: more concerned than is Professor 
Henkin with the actual state of the world 
and the widespread ignoring of the 


_ written guarantees. 


Actually, Professor Henkin’s book is 
grounded on Thomas Paine, as its title 
suggests. He summarizes the recent 
expansions of human rights by the courts 
and legislatures in the United States. 
While aware of remaining imperfections, 
he concludes that they “are alive and 
rather well.” He is not so optimistic 
about their existence in Socialist-Com- 
munist states, noting that the words of 
the constitutions are “deceptive” and 
enjoyed “only by political grace.” He 
gives special attention to Castro’s Cuba 
and finds it wanting in the absence of 
an independent judiciary to see that the 
promises in its constitution are. kept. 
He finds the Third World constitutions 
in much the same state, particularly 
when the constitutions permit “emer- 


` gency rule.” 


Professor Henkin treats the develop- 
ment of the idea of international ob- 
ligations with special emphasis on the 
European Human Rights Convention 
and its court. Recognizing the inade- 
quacies of the international aspirations, 
he applauds the attitude of the United 
States. 
‘While Professor Henkin merely in- 
dicates the gaps between promise and 


_ performance, Professor Joyce starts right | 


off with specific instances of the viola- 
tions of human rights. His first subject 
is slavery, which stil] exists. in many 
parts of the world, especially with regard 


‘ to children as laborers and young girls 


as wives, instancing a case in Italy in 
1976. After a discussion of attempts at 
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amelioration, he describes some of the 
violations in chapters entitled ‘ “Mobili- 
sation of Shame” and “Raising a Double’ 
Standard.” 


in bringing many of these horrors to 
light ‘and also to the International 
Commission of Jurists. He is critical 
of the West's failure to recognize 
Israel’s violations of human rights. 
In a chapter dealing with self deter- 
mination, he calls the rape of the Sahara 
by Morocco and Mauritania the “gravest 
setback” that the movement has suffered. 
Throughout runs the thread of the 1948 

“Universal” Declaration of the United 
Nations and its later additions; the full 
texts are appended. 

Professor Joyce takes a look at the 
_ impact of modem technology: on the 
- right to privacy, on the right to know, and 
on the right to die, as well as on genetic 
engineering, on the ethics of transplants, 
and on crimes by computer; that is, the 
use of computers by. criminals. 

_ Finally, Professor Joyce points to a 
new Committee that is independent of 


. the U.N., which was set up to investigate . 


complaints, and to the European Court 
_of Human Rights as assuring greater 
attention to violations. He suggests the 
appointment of a High Commissioner to 
coordinate efforts, but reaches.no con- 
clusion on the desirability of the en- 
actment of a modern Bill of Rights in 
England. He concludes by insisting that 
_the purpose of human rights is the pro- 
tection of the individual, not the state. 
Both. books have notes: the first citing 
many decisions of the United States 
Supreme Court; the second referring 
to the literature of the subject. ‘Only 
the sécond has an index. 
OSMOND K. FRAENKEL 
New York City 


LYNN KRIEGER MYTELKA. Regional 
‘Development in a Global Economy. 

- Pp. xvi, 233, New Haven, CT: Yale 
University Press, 1979. $17.50. 


-Davip K. Waynes. The Economics of 
Third World Military Expenditure, 
Pp: xiv, 165. Austin: University of 
Texas Press, 1979. $13.50. 


He gives great credit to- 
Amnesty International for its activities ` 
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Whynes’ book is a brilliant and topical 
one that fills a long-standing need in 
the rea of defense economics vis-a-vis 
the prospects for economic development 
in the Third World—developing or less- 
developing countries (LDC). - 

The focal point of this’ book is an 
assessment of the cost-benefit analysis 
and moral implications of the staggering 
defense expenditures of the Third World 
in face of the human degradation, 
squal:d conditions, and the penury of the 
peoples. It argues that LDC’s -might | 
reduce their cost of human destruction, 
therefore improving their welfare, by 
adopting policies of. civic action or 
sociomilitary integration—“‘non-mili- 
tary defense” (NMD). 

While the LDC economy is agrarian 
with: a 2.4 percent annual growth rate 
from 1971-76, manufacturing balloons 
at a phenomenal 7.3 percent rate; the 
GNP zrows at 5.3 percent annually - 
while Sopulation grows at a rate of 2.1 
percent. The military sector expansion 
rate is 6.5 percent or twice the average 
capacity of the people -to produce 
(per capita incomes). This priority for. 
defense causes the misallocation of eco- 
nomic resources. It provides suboptimal 
living ` standards, lowered economic 
growth, malnutrition and a shortened 
life-expectancy at the treadmill of daily 
existence. The -raison d’étre for the 
military-industrial complex varies from > 
security to the vested interests of the 
military establishments (Chapter 2). 
Thus military expenditure correlates 
positively with manpower, employment, ~- 


_and population growth, but not as much 


as in the developed countries (DC) . 
(Chapter 3). 

Professor Whynes further discusses 
the arms proliferation with the attendant 
moral implications of trade and aid thus 
engendered. The LDC’s have become 
dumping grounds, therefore sources of 
employment opportunities for the DCs. 
He analyzes and provides ample models, 
data (from NATO, Warsaw Treaty Or- 
ganization, and others), references, and 
tables to prove his thesis on this sensi- _ 
tive topic. There is intuitive appeal in 
his recommendations but they are iffy 
at best. 


r 
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Mytelka’s book is about the drama and 


tragedy of the Andeant+ Bolivia, Chile, 
Columbia, Ecuador, Peru and Venezuela 
—experiment of regional economic 
integration with the multinational cor- 
porations (MNCs). 

The post-World War II monopolistic 
growth of the giant MNCs in the product 
and factor, technology, markets pro- 
pelled the internationalization of their 
operations for markets, particularly in 
LDCs, to defray the high costs of pro- 
duction. This action unveiled trans- 
mission mechanisms of technologies, 
economic and political opportunities 


that should have promoted import- 


substituting industrialization to tilt thé 
extractive consignment of the inter- 
national division of labor, full-employ- 
ment and socio-economic equality. _ 

The industrialization process saw the 
formation and failure of the Latin Ameri- 
can Free Trade Association (LAFTA) to 
promote national development or equi- 
table distribution of gains from integra- 
tion among Andean countries. It produced 
underdevelopment, despite increased 
per capita incomes and technologies 
in the region: a well-off minority gained 
at the expense of social costs to the 
poor majority. 

By the mid-1960s, ihe rise of new 


social forces in the region led to con-. 


flicts between national and international 
capital. The result was new integrative 
policies bythe Andean leaders to reduce 
dependence on foreign capital and 
technology through regional regulation 
and planning. 

These books are most erudite in the 
development and defense economics of 
LDCs. ‘They address and assess issues 
primal: to these nations. Ipso facto, 
they should be of interest and aid to 
the politico-economic observers of the 
Third World and their policymakers in 
particular. - 

JOHN B. ADESALU 

Loyola College 

Baltimore 
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FREDERICK C. MOSHER. The GAO: The | 


Quest for Accountability in American 
Government. Pp. xx, 387. Boulder, 
CO: Westview Press, 1979. $24.00. ° 
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MARTIN PAINTER and BERNARD CAREY. 
Politics Between Departments: The 
Fragmentation of Executive Control 
in Australian Government. Pp. xii, 
132. Lawrence, MA: Queensland Uni- . 
versity. Press, 1979. $21.75. 


How do representative democracies 
successfully protect their citizens’ in- 
vestments? What institutional- mecha- 
nisms are available and how effectively 
do they function? Such questions are 
addressed in these books; which deal 
with two-types of government: the 
American or Presidential model and the 
British or Parliamentary model. 

The links between both books include 
treating legislative-executive relation- 
ships, viewing agency liaison arrange-. 
ments, and focusing on management of. 
public policy. As political scientists, 
the three authors show awareness of 
the power inherent in institutional 
patterns that afford some people more 
access than others. 

Australia is the locale: for the fast 
paced Painter/Carey book, which draws 
on material ‘from 1972-75. At first 
the authors seem to have constructed . 


a maze of acronyms representing the 


Canberra government. A closer look 
at such IDCs (interdepartmental com- 
mittees) as SANMA and SIDCURD re- 
veals an intriguing governmental scheme. 
We learn that IDCs are bureaucratic 
forums which can overcome policy 
coordination. problems among govern- 
mental departments. The 30 to 50 IDCs 
which exist at any time impose con- 
sensus norms on their ‘participants, 
some of whom have “watching brief” 
roles while others have delegate roles. 

The authors’ humor (“IDC members 
. throw paper clips at one 
another ... ,” p. 70) helps to restrain 
a bracing criticism of Australia’s ap- 


. plication of the British model. Painter 


and Carey allude to “fragmentation 
and departmentalism” in a model that 
“oversimplifies and distorts,” applying 
“primarily to roles rather than processes” 
(pp. 83-85). They even say that “IDCs 
are doing jobs they should not be doing,” 


‘as they point to “ad hoccery” (p. 100) 


inherent i in cabinet organization. 
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Mosher’s encyclopedic eeaunent of 
the General Accounting Office is a tome 
that belongs on the reference shelf. 


As a well-indexed history, it provides - 


the reader with a mass of information. 
As a readable account, it lacks a critical 
analytic framework. 

Instead, Mosher has divided a 58-year 
history into three sections: 1921-1945 
(the years for railroad carloads of docu- 
ments), 1945-1966 (when emphasis 
was placed on getting information at 


its source), and 1966-1978 (a time for.. 


legislative-executive conflict). Unfortu- 


nately, the political interactions of GAO |, 


over the years do not seem to be evalu- 


ated sufficiently in Mosher’s first part, 


a seven-chapter evolutionary report. 


Only in. the four-chapter second part,. . 


“Emerging Roles of the GAO,” does 
Mosher appear to evaluate GAO ‘as a 
social scientist should. Early on (p. 71), 
Mosher. had spoken of a model; but it 
was the old, authoritarian model, with 
a requirement for “the ringing of bells” 
when GAO employees began and ended 
lunch breaks. In the latter section, 
-> though; Mosher cites a recommendation 
_ that GAO adopt a “project team approach” 
for its business (p. 354). Perspective 
is provided also on GAO's systemic 
roles; such as its help with New York 
- City’s budget and its overseas reviews 
for such operations as the Marshall 
Plan and the Vietnam War.’ 

Mosher’s book should be required 
reading for the new Comptroller-General 
to be appointed next year. Chapter 7 
especially can warn GAO’s next head 


of impending political conflict. It tells - 


of GAO reports on Watergate that were 
“too effective for some congressional 
stomachs’ (p. 216) and of GAO actions 
on impoundment control that forced. 


President Ford to release funds for a’ 


housing program. 
Both books make notable contribu- 
tions to political science literature. 


Their impact could be strengthened | 


by closer linkage to decisionmaking 
research, such as Alexander George’s 
multiple advocacy model and Graham 
Allison’s organizational process para- 


digm. Why not view activities of. 


Australian IDCs and the U.S. GAO 


” 
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within the framework of small group 
research? Such a perspective should 
enable the Painter/Carey and Mosher 
approaches to be applied to analyses 
of other bureaucracies around the world. 
' CHARLES T. BARBER 
Indiana State University 
Evansville 


YITZHAK SHICHOR. The Middle East in’ 
China’s Foreign Policy. Pp. xiii, 268. 
New York: Cambridge University 
Prass, 1979. $25.00. 


For China, the Middle East, sub- 
Saharan Africa, and other parts of the 
Third World are important keys in 


_ Peking’s effort to build an “international 


united front” against both superpowers, 
Russia and America. But China’s interest 
in the whole northwest sector of the 


‘Indian Ocean goes beyond ideological 


warfare in the name of proletarian: 
internationalism. Since the Peoples 
Republic of China (PRC) reentered the 
world of conventional state-to-state di- 
plomecy, about 1969, and repudiated 
the paramilitary tactic of Lin Piao and 
the Gang of Four, China has begun to 
view the world through geopolitical 
spectacles. 

Not that China has ceased being an 
exporter of revolutionary ideas to restive 
countries bordering the: Indian Ocean, 
a highly unstable littoral to begin with. 
Much of Chinese policy is still governed 
by the motives of. the 1955 Bandung 
Conference. The PRC has, in fact, re- 
invigorated: its network of friendship 
societies, print-media outlets, inter- 
national ‘broadcasts in north and sub-’ 
Saharan Africa, and throughout the’ 
world generally. But in the present 
era, raison d'etat has apparently super- 
seded Maoism, or perhaps the lattér 
is at least abetted -by expansion of 


‘Chinese trade and diplomatic and other 


ties wita countries in the “intermediate 
zone” (according to the Three Worlds 
formula). Of this zone, as- Yitzhak 
Shichor writes, the Middle East oc- 
cupies an “extremely important strategic 
position, as the main battlefield against 
the West”—and against the Soviet . 
hegemonists. 
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Mr. oe of the department of East 
Asian Studies at the Hebrew University 
of Jerusalem, has dedicated his book 
to the proposition that while China may 
be considered by some to be an outsider 
in the Middle East, the Chinese never 
“Jost sight of [the importance of the 
Middle East] in their- strategy and 
foreign ‘policy considerations.” 

«After 1971, Peking’s Middle Eastern 
effort accelerated noticeably, and Egypt 
appeared to be the kingpin. Particularly 


with Egypt’s expulsion of the Soviet > 


technicians and the reorientation of 
Egyptian policy away from cooperation 
with Moscow since 1973, Peking has 
sought close relations with the Sadat 
government. It even welcomed the 
Egyptian-American rapprochement. As 
to Chinese long-standing support for the 
Palestine Liberation Organization— 
which continues today—the Soviet 
comrades have had this to say: as quoted 
by Shichor, from monitoring Radio 
Moscow): “Despite loud anti-Israeli 
propaganda, [Peking is] playing a dis- 
honest double game; their only ‘con- 
tribution to the Palestinian struggle 
has been a supply of books of quota- 
tions and Mao badges.” 


Indeed, according to the author, 


“continued Chinese support for some 
revolutionary struggles [against govern- 
ments whose friendship Peking sought] 
became incompatible with Peking’s 
new orientation.” The PRC particularly 
resented the manner in which national 
liberation movements, once installed in 
power, turned to Moscow for political 
and military support. Peking even ad- 
vocated “ ‘political bargaining,” between 


“liberators” and the regimes they sought 


to replace, as an “intrinsic part” of the 
military and political struggle. Various 
Palestine liberation organizations, as 
well as some in the Persian Gulf, 
have been advised by Peking not to 
forego the peaceful route to power. 
Terorism, likewise, has been con- 
demned. Peking spoke up firmly against 
the forcible detention of the 50-plus 
Americans in their embassy in Teheran 
at the U.N. Security Council meeting of 
Dec. 1, 1979, - 

In short, Mr. Shichor’s excelisatly. 
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researched and wide-ranging oak Jocu: 
ments the fascinating process by which 
the Middle Kingdom, under the `‘post- 
Mao leadership; has reentered the rest 
of the world, particularly that ex- 
tension of it ‘lying among the most 
strategic “rim-lands” of what the Chinese 
call “West Asia and Africa,” which ` 
in -their geographical perception in- 
cludes the Middle East. While the 
author is well aware of the way ideology 
follows the flag in Peking’s diplomatic 
and trade activity in the Middle East, 
he also cautions against an exaggeration 
of the strength of this activity. China 
is. too weak militarily to make its 
power felt in the region. Also, despite 
isolated trade deals of considerable 
magnitude, the PRC lacks the economic 
means to acquire really ‘significant 
leverage. Judged in terms of traditional 
power politics, Shichor writes, “China’s 
Middle East policy must be admitted a 


complete failure.” Yet, he asserts, China’s 


political voice is significantly effective 
in its opposition to imperialism and 
hegemonism of whatever stripe, and in 
its fervent support. of national inde- 
pendence. 
ALBERT E WEEKS 
New York City 


A. P. THORNTON. Imperalism in the 
Twentieth Century. Pp. xii, 363. 
Minneapolis: University of Minnesota 
Press, 1978. $20.00. 


GEORGE LISKA. Career of Empire: 
American and Imperial Expansion . 
over Land and Sea. Pp. xi, 360. 
Baltimore, MD: Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity Press, 1978. $17.95. 


These two books provide an intriguing 
complementarity. Professor Thornton is 
a historian of scope and imagination, a 
skilled detector of linkages, with a 
strong and immediate sense of reality, 
generous in his provision of insights and 
information. Professor Liska also has a 
strong historical dimension. But his ob- 
ject is to reduce his observations to 
system, with a view to using system to 
illuminate the present, together with ` 
future policy choices and prospects. 
Thornton is much easier to read; his 
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work ‘is structured, but not seriously 
confined by its structure. Liska, with his 
“analogico-historical” method, expressed 
in compacted polysyllables and con- 
tracted syntax, makes stiff reading for 
those seeking to follow him in his 

“effort to uncover both a common and 
a coherent basic anatomy of super- 
ficially diverse empires” (p. 350). But 
the discipline necessary to accompany 
Liska is worth the very considerable 
_ effort. — 

Thornton sets the terms of his dis- 
cussion with a brisk definition: “An 
imperial policy is one that enables a 
metropolis to create and maintain an 
external system of effective control. 


. Imperialism is a critical term for 


activity let’ loose” (p. 3). He sees 
imperialism almost as an inherent 
phenomenon, practiced by states that 
have, by the mysterious processes of 
‘history, achieved autonomy and co- 
herence, but not equilibrium. Their 


situation thus impels them to impact 


outward upon other societies that have 
failed to achieve a matching status. 


‘In so doing they alter themselves, 


assuming the characteristic attitudes 
and outlook appropriate to their role, 
and imposing a kind of reciprocal of 
these upon the societies they-are able 
to dominate. “A Great Power that denies 
any capacity for or intention of im- 
perialising,” says Thornton, is “itself 
an anomaly” (p. 245). 

To argue thus is to push the seen 
questions back a stage. They center 


around the problem: what are the. cir-’ 


cumstances that award to some states the 
core or metropolitan role, and to others 
that of the impacted upon periphery? 
This aspect Thornton does not directly 


discuss in his present book. He writes - 


of the twentieth century, taking his pat- 
tern of .imperialisms:.as already es- 
tablished. He is thus chiefly concerned 
with the way in which the configura- 
tion set in the nineteenth century and 
earlier has. evolved further in the pres- 
-ent one. But his treatment is perhaps 
not so complete as his title implies. 

It is of the imperialisms of Britain 
and France that he chiefly writes, 
imperialisms that had the time and 
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scope to generate something approach- 
ing an ideal type. The United States 
enters the story in a somewhat sec- 
ondary way. The imperialisms of con- 
tiguity and assimilation of the Soviet 
Union and China are largely left to one 
side. The USSR is discussed mainly . 
in terms of the reciprocal attitudes 
between itself and the West, although 
the point is made that a peculiar sit- 
uation exists when imperialism is, and 


‘must always remain, by definition, 


unknown to Soviet policy (p. 266). 
Japan receives barely more than in- 
cidental mention. These relegations and 
omissions are perhaps indicative of the 
limitations that attach to any attempt to - 
conduct a generalized discussion of 
imperialism. This is true especially 
of the feedback effects on the life of - 
the metropolitan country: these have ` 
been very different as between the ` 


. European’ imperial powers, the great 


land-mass empires, and Japan. 
Moreover, in more recent years. the 
kind of outward thrusting coherence 
attained by Britain and France in the 
past has been superceded in parts of 
the world by arbitrary factors having 
little to do with internal societal struc- 
ture, namely the sudden realization of a 
critical industrial input: oil. This change 
is taken into account in a sense: 
the new masters who want to “change 
the deal,” Thornton tells us, will act as 
their predecessors have done: but “the _ 
game,” he says “would remain the 
same.” l i i 
In a sense this is true. But whereas 
former imperialisms arose largely from 
the on-going logic of internal societal 
factors, the new oil imperialism is not 
generated within the oil states. Instead 
it derives from the fact that the classic | 
imperialisms blindly created for them- 
selves a state of dependence on their 
former c.ients, while at the same time 


_adopting a code of international be- 


havior, reinforced by a stand off be- 
tween the great powers, which denies 
them the traditional relief of being able 
to seize the resources they require. The 
former cHents, for their part, are con- 
fronted with the disruptive societal 
implications of their new wealth. Their. 
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imperialism will, presumably, in spite of 
Thronton’s dictum, be very different in 
many senses from that of their pred- 
ecessors. 

Liska’s focal interest is American im- 
perialism, largely since World War II; 
in order to elucidate it he turns to 
the empires of Rome and Britain as 
analogues. This three-part approach 
inevitably carries yet further overtones, 
opening up the prospect of formalizing 
imperialism on a generalized basis. To 
what degree is this the objective? 

For some purposes Liska seems to 
envisage a generalized dynamic and its 
accompanying necessary set of con- 
ditions which allows of universal con- 
clusions. For other purposes he dis- 
tinguishes between Rome, land based, 
and Britain, maritime based, with dif- 
ferent relationships to the other societies 
in their respective systems; this he does 
in order to elucidate different phases 
in American experience and responses. 
Of the universal factors, the nature and 
reactions of the ruling élites are. im- 
portant. But these, when placed under 
scrutiny in the three cases, seem to 
be almost arbitrarily determined, aris- 
ing from circumstances so complex and 
time-lagged as to make them almost 
autonomous in terms of the situations 
in which they were called upon to act. 
‘ Are such élites independent entities or 
must their responses be in terms of 
the demos? Whichever way the national 
state of mind is determined, it,may be 
characterized by “slackening of en- 
ergies” or by vigorous “responses to 
danger” (p. 336). These again are not 
necessarily intrinsically determined, but 


may depend. upon the threat behavior of. 


the other imperialisms. 

Because the approach offered by Liska 
is so largely contingent it is not pre- 
dictive in any general sense over all 
imperialisms and their responses. But 
his anologico-historical method does go 
some way toward setting out the choices 
in a given context at a given time, 
and the consequences likely to follow 
from the selection made from‘ among 
them.. Historically, an imperial power 
would seem to have had three choices; 
namely an attempt at parity with rivals, 


‘He focuses on five 
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the pursuit of some . kind of agreed 

equilibrium state, or the extension of 
her own empire in pursuit ofa stabilizing 
hegemony. The anologico-historical 
method is offered as an aid in assessing 
which choice is the, most likely, by 
helping to, define the comparative 
configuration present at the time. 

Liska is able to stand back from im- 
mediacy to express a truth which, 
though very high on the scale of 
generality, is nevertheless a profound 
one. Presumably Professor Thornton 
would agree with it. “The sources of 
the expansion of states are the vital, 
if latent, springs of all statecraft,”’ 
Liska writes, “They keep alive, as it 
were, the timeless, mysteries which 
surround the pursuit and exercise of 
power (p. 3). 

S.G. CaECKLAND 

University of Glasgow 

Scotland 
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MICHAEL ADAS. Prophets of Rebellion: 
Millenarian Protest Movements Against, 
European Colonial Order. Pp. xxvii; 

- 243. Chapel Hill: University of North 
Carolina Press, 1979. $19.00. 


Historian Michael Adas’ Prophets of 
Rebellion is an interesting but not 
entirely successful attempt to use some 
of the theoretical ideas of contemporary 
social science to understand millenarian 
protest movements against colonial rule. 
“revitalization” 
rebellions that. took place in Java, 
New Zealand, East-Central India, Ger- 
man East Africa and Burma at various 
points between 1825 and 1932. As 
revitalization implies, these prophet 
led, peasant based revolts were efforts 
to repel colonial intrusion and to 
reconstruct a culture founded on tra- 


ditional, indigenous principles. 


Adas finds the causes: of these revolts 
in the. feeling of relative deprivation 
born of the destructive impact of the 
European commercial-industrial revolu- 
tion on the customary culture and 
structure of power in these colonial 
areas (pp. xix—xxx, 42). Faced with 


\ 
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the corrosive political-ideological power 
of obdurate colonial authorities, the 
colonized were left. no alternative but 
violence in their efforts to re-establish 
their own cultural and political norms 
(Ch... 3). As they rebelled, so. racial 
and ethnic antagonisms ‘bubbled to the 
surface, since “in colonial societies 
power. was monopolized by and most 
of the economic benefits went to. the 
European rulers and their immigrant, 
and at times indigenous, allies” 

The central figures in these revolts 
were the prophets who led them. Their 


personalities and their ability to for- . 


mulate millenarian visions, even where 
traditionally none had existed, were 
vital factors, says Adas, in mobilizing 
the populace. But mobilization alone 


could not guarantee success. The re- 


volts failed largely because their leaders 


remained backward looking and were’ 


unsuccessful in formulating the kind of 
modern strategy and tactics that marked 
the campaigns of later anticolonial 
nationalists. And one of the chief 
reasons for this failure was that the 
prophets. misjudged or simply did not 


understand the European: colonists (p. 


182 and. ch. 7 passim). 

In a short concluding chapter Adas 
assesses “Prophetic Rebellion as a Type 
‘of Social Protest.” Itis here, by omission, 
that the main problem of Prophets of 
Rebellion becomes clear. Adas has to 
this point given us an engaging theme 
and developed it well enough. But 
the importance of revitalization move- 
ments surely lies .in their connection 
to anticolonial revolts. and revolution 
as a whole. Adas never explores these 
connections, particularly the Janus-like 
character of violence and revolt that 
has been so ably examined by such 
authors as Charles Tilly, who does not 
appear in the bibliography, Eric Hobs- 
bawm and James C. Scott (who do, 
but whose ideas Adas has not used to 
advantage. Nor, in the end, does Adas. 
really illuminate what he claims to be 
the vital role of the prophets them- 
selves (pp. 92~3). He gives us potted 
biographies of them and a short analysis 


| of prophetic leaders (ch. 4) but, apart or- 


(p. 79). . 
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‘gether these things are insufficient 
to substantiate his claim. - 

Adas’ Prophets of Rebellion is a stim- 
ulating, ‘if incomplete work: long where 
it cculd be shorter, as in its discussion 
of the role of talismans in revolutionary 
mobilization, and short where it could 
be longer, as in the concluding chapter 
cited above. Nevertheless, it is a good 


start to this new series, edited by Philip ` 


Curtin, on Comparative World History. 
PETER COCKS 

‘Stete University of New York 
Albany j 
HANNA BATATU. The Old Social Classes 
and the Revolutionary Movements of 
Iraq. Pp. xiv, 1283. Princeton, NJ: 
Princeton University Press, 1978. 

$75.00. 


Dr.. Batatu has undoubtedly written a 
major work on the social history of 
modern Iraq which will be an essential 
source for all future students and 
scholers of the Middle East. While the 
work contains a comprehensive intro- 
ducticn to the old regime, as well as a. 
brief history of post-1958 revolutionary 
movements, such as. the Free Officers 
and the Ba’th Party, the core of the book 
is a history. of the Communist Party 


.in Iraq from its origins to 1958. About 


twenty years of research and revision 
have gone into this study, the result of ` 
which is a monograph of mammoth 
size, rich in information and source- 
material, much of it published here for 
the first time. | 

The work is really three books .in 
one. The first describes Iraq’s classes . 
and divisions under the monarchy, with 
a wealth of detail on the structure’ of 
Iraqi society, the social groups which 
comprised it and the influence of these 
groups on Iraqi politics. The second 


- book focusses on communism in Iraq 


in the same period, tracing the origins 
of the movement, detailing the merging 
structure of the Party, articulating its 
internal divisions and conflicts, “and 
relating the Party to other political 
groups such as the Istiglal (Inde- 
pendenze) Party, the left-wing National 
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Democratic Party and the Ba’th. The 
third book deals with the transforma- 
tion of Iraq in 1958 from a monarchy 
to a republic and its introduction to 


socialism and twenty years of political | 


instability. Here the author fails to 
show the impact of the political trans- 
formation on the structure of tra- 
ditional social classes as he did in the 
first book. 


The amount of information compiled 


in this work is truly awe inspiring. It, 


includes statistics, tables, and vol- 
uminous data on the ‘tribal linkages 
and family backgrounds of political lead- 
ers as well as exhaustive bibliographical 
data. But the data frequently over- 
whelms the reader. The result is a 
work that is more of an unorganized 
encyclopedia than a systematic and 
methodological approach to the sub- 
ject. Some chapters run on for a 
hundred pages without subtitles; mean- 
‘while the reader loses his train of 
thought. 

- A second criticism is more subs 
stantive. The heavy use of Communist 
sources, and the natural sympathy of 
the author for his subject have often 
led him to overemphasize the impact 
of communism on Iraq. The Iraq Com- 
munist Party (ICP) has simply not played 
the leading role assigned to it by Batatu. 
For example, it played little or no role 
in the fall of the monarchy in 1958, 
the removal of Qassim in 1963, the end 
of the first Ba’th regime in 1963, or 
the removal of the Arif regime in 1968. 
In fact the ICP has always represented 
a minority—although an active mi- 
nority—-among Iraq’s political parties. 
` The driving force behind Iraqi public 
opinion, and especially its politicized 
elements was, and is, nationalism, to 
which little space is devoted in Batatu’s 
discussion of revolutionary movements. 

Two of the author’s most interesting 
conclusions are contained on p. 351 


and p. 1134. The first is the leftist | 


interpretation that the old regime fell 
mainly because of its failure t6 ac- 
-~ commodate the forces of social change. 
No one today would deny the absence 
of social change, but again the con- 
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clusion minimizes the fact that the 
driving force behind the revolution of 
1958 was political and economic in- 
dependence from the West, not social 
change. Moreover, Batatu completely 
overlooks the compelling influence of 
Nasser and the 1952 Egyptian revolution. 

His second conclusion is that-the 
present Ba’th regime cannot survive un- 


‘less it shares power with the ICP 


and the Kurdish Democratie Party. He 
sees these three—the Ba’th, the ICP 
and the KDP, as the three “principal 
political powers in the country.” While 
he is correct in grouping these left- 
wing parties together, they cannot be 
considered the principal political forces 
in Iraq: unless, by forces, he means 
organized political parties. The rural 
population, the urban lower classes, and 
the lower echelons of the army and 
the bureaucracy, which constitute the 
majority of the country, remain es- 
sentially conservative and nationalist in 
orientation. To politicize these groups 
the left has a long way to go. 

_ Louay BAHRY 

University of. Tennessee 

_ Knoxville 


LEONARD BINDER. In a Moment of 
Enthusiasm: Political Power and the 
Second Stratum in Egypt. Pp. xxii, 
437. Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1978. $22.50. 


Long awaited by scholars of Middle 
East studies, Binder’s new study on 
rural Egypt is must reading for those 
who remain concerned about moderni- 
zation and social change in Third World 
countries. It is not easy to do justice 
to a book of such scholarship as this 
in a short review. Professor Binder 


has written 4 superb piece of historical | 


reconstruction of the social and political 
continuity that appears to characterize 
the pre- and post-1952 revolutionary 
elite structure of rural Egypt. 

Utilizing Mosca’s “second stratum” 
as the crucial instrument through which 
the ruling oligarchy maintains its control 
over the broad masses of society, 


Binder seeks to emphasize the sig- 
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nificance of Nasser’s party elite in rural 
Egypt. Binder’s general hypothesis points 
out “that the rural -middle class in 
Egypt was able to capture the support 
of the Egyptian masses in a moment of 
enthusiasm . . - (this) second stratum 
does not rule buti is the stratum without 
_ which the rulers can not rule.” 

One can approve of his “revisionist” 
orientation which focuses on social 
structure and not just political culture, 
which seeks greater clarity in the 
political processes between elites at the 
center and periphery of power instead 
of the more static demographic descrip- 
‘tion of such elites. His concern is with 
the ways in which central politics im- 
-pinge on local politics and vice versa, 
emphasizing interaction and relation- 
ships that exist between and among 
levels of party organization and govern- 
ment bureaucracy in Egypt. 

In what must be classified as a 
masterly job of social science detective 
work and an exemplary form of political 
inquiry, Binder documents the still 


indomitable impact of family ties and . 


kinship relationships in. rural Egypt. 
In reviewing the importance of social 
class and the impact of traditional 
families across the hundreds of villages 
which are included in his sample, 
Binder reinforces the notion that such 


families still play the .dominant role 


in the political life of most villages of 
_ rural Egypt. 


Although this study decks to docu-. 


ment the progressively significant posi- 
tion of the middle class in Egypt under 
Nasser and presumably now under 
Sadat, Binder goes several steps beyond 
that notion observing that while “the 
outstanding characteristic of the second 
stratum is its agricultural base . . . our 
general picture of the second stratum 
remains that it is not primarily iden- 
tified with ruralism, but rather with a 
type of agriculture that requires capital, 


larger holdings (over 10 feddan) and: 


proximity to‘urban areas.’ 

Binder’s chapter 13 is ‘an excellent 
summary and-a useful critique of 
'Nasser’s efforts to develop a political 
party system which would legitimize his 


_ regime and mobilize his people to a new 


1 


Egypt. 


Poa 
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set of ideological goals. The short but 
well written analyses of Sadat’s struggle 
with Ali Sabri and his eventual victory 
over his leftist opponents whets the 
readers appetite for a more detailed 
and better documented discussion of- 
those crucial months in 1971. . 

After having followed an imposing: 
series of intricate arguments in this 
book, the average reader could be left 
with the feeling of - incompleteness, 
partly because the author does acknowl- 
edge that there is still much to be done. 
But the sense of incompleteness. may. 
also be in some measure a product 
of the research strategy itself. The 
author spins such a fine and com- 
plicated methodological web that the 
conclusions tend to get lost in it. The 
findings are certainly substantial enough 
to merit greater delineation than they 
receive. But, minor flaws not with- 
standing, the book will perform a real 
service for students of comparative 


politics if it does no more than expose 


the complexity of reality found in rural 


JAMES B. MAYFIELD 
Gunesi of Utah 
Salt Lake City 


FRANCIS MADING DENG. Africans of 
Two Worlds: The Dinka in Afro-Arab | 
Sudan. Pp. xx, 244. New Haven, CT: 
Yale University Press, 1978. $15.00. 


The Dinka are Nilotic. pastoralists 
who, after Sudanese independence in 
1956, revolted against the Arab domi- 
nated Khartoum government. The civil 
war that ensued lasted for seventeen 
years. This book is an attempt to examine 
the perceptions of some Dinka chiefs 
about Dinka: history’ and Dinka tra- 
ditions in the light of the situation 


they now find themselves ‘in, as the 


leaders of a formerly disaffected people © 


-seeking integration and development ` 
-in the Sudanese state. But it is written 


by an anthropologist with an axe to 
grind. Dr. Deng is an authority on the 
Dinka; his own people, but he has also 


been a diplomat and a minister in the 


Sudan government. He claims to find 
among his interviewees a yearning for 
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national integration, and that yearning 
for unity.seems to him to be mirrored 
in their current views about their crea- 
tion myths, the history of their contacts 
with Egypt, Mahdism, and the British, 
and their aspirations in a postwar era. 
For him, this reflects the dynamic 
flexibility of an oral tradition that is 
-always deeply rooted in attempts to 
understand the present and prognosticate 
the future. 


It could be something else. Dr. Deng: 


is the son of a Dinka paramount chief. 
He was also a member of the Khartoum 
establishment of President Nimeri at the 
time that he was researching this book. 
-The Dinka chiefs knew what he wanted 
to hear. Their views might be less an 
expression ‘of the dynamic flexibility 
of their own traditions than a rubbing- 
up of the perceptions of their inter- 
locutor. Moreover, he seems to have 
flouted all the rules of interviewing 
technique. Some. of the chiefs came to 
see him, putting them at an instant 
psychological disadvantage. Some were 
interviewed jointly. Some appear to 
have been interviewed with a quite 
considerable audience. The reader can- 
not help but feel skeptical about in- 
formation elicited in this way, and ex- 
` pressed in such an impressionistic form. 

Yet if this is an impressionistic book, 
Dr. Deng nevertheless presents an ex- 
tensive range of views that run counter 
to his thesis. There seem to be some 
irreconcilables among the Dinka, par- 
ticularly among: the Ngok Dinka who 
inhabit the most sensitive area be- 
tween North and South. Many express 
doubts about Deng’s own notions of 
Afro-Arab unity, about the full willing- 
ness of the North to permit political 
expression in the South and provide the 
opportunities for rapid development 
there. 

It is perhaps the economic dimension 
that is most lacking. We derive very 
little information in this book about the 
economic discontents that led into the 


war in the first place. Nor are we pre- ` 


sented with any notion of the felt needs 
of the South in the new situation, 
apart from the vaguest of references 
` to dévelopment. What sort of develop- 
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ment? To what end and for whom? 
There are one or two tantalizing glimpses 
of the true problem. For example, one 
of Dr. Deng’s informants talks of the 
hostility to northern traders and entre- 
preneurs battening on the South. Itis a 
lead Dr. Deng does not take up. In- 
terestingly, one aspect.of British policy 
up to 1955 was to ban northern traders 
in the South. It is one of the ways in 
which the southerners feel that the 
British abandoned them to the economic 


` mercies of the more advanced North. 


Inevitably the book is, in part, a cele- 
bration of the Nimeri regime which 
brought peace. Some of Deng’s inter- 
viewees, we are told, see Nimeri as 
being endowed with supernatural powers. 
But the reality since this book was 
published seems to be somewhat dif- 


_ ferent. Nimeri’s divine attributes did not 
. prevent the strike of 100,000 Gezira 


farmers in 1979, the banning of a 
threatened general strike in October, the 
resistance of students and teachers, and 
the obsession of the regime with vast 
prestige projects rather than encourage- 
ment to the peasant and pastoralist. The 
plain economic fact is that the Sudan 
exported in 1979 only 10 percent of its 
total 1956 exports in livestock and meat. 

In his foreword to the book, Andrew 
Young describes securing from the 


-interviews some “amazing insights into 


the dynamics of the Dinka culture,” 
and finding the book “‘a deeply moving 
and human chronicle.” American policy 
will surely never escape from its pres- 
ent disarray until policymakers abandon 
this sort of romantic impressionism and 
look at some of the hard economic facts 
of people like the Dinka in their new 
national setting. It is precisely. those 
hard facts that this book so signally 
lacks. And those facts repose in the 
oral tradition of past and present just 
as powerfully as any of the material 
Dr. Deng chose to elicit for us. 
JOHN MACKENZIE 
` University of Lancaster 
England 


M. NAZIF MOHIB SHAHRANI, The Kir- 
ghiz and Wakhi of Afghanistan: 
Adaptation to Closed Frontiers. Pp. 


r 
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xxiii, 264. Seattle: University.of Wash- 
ington Press, 1979. $15.00. 


Afghanistan’s northeastern province 
‘of Badakhshan-includes the mountainous 
panhandle which flanks the eastern 


effluents of the Oxus river. This corridor ` 


of the Wakhan and Afghan Pamir ranges 
and the narrow intervening valleys be- 
` came a permanent part of the nation 
in the 1890s, when it served as a buffer 
zone convenient to the two great powers 
which bordered it—the Russian empire 
on the north and British India on the 
south. The Wakhan, difficult of access 
but useable as a communications route 
and a modest herding and agricultural 


base, qualified as a refuge area com-. 


parable to some areas.of the Caucasus. 
. Thus itis not surprising that the Wakhi, 
one of the ethnic groups considered in 
Dr. Shahrani’s study, are the closest 


linguistic relatives of the first millenium ` 


A.D. Iranian speakers: of the Tarim 
Basin of Central Asia. The second 
group, the Turkic Kirghiz, were sea- 


sonal nomadic visitors to Badakhshan ' 


from north of the Oxus before the Soviet 
Union established full control over its 
national borders. — 

Dr. Shahrani Srovides a clear intro- 
duction to the environment and recent 
history of the Wakhan before proceed- 
ing to the lives of the Wakhi -and 
' Kirghiz. The former are treated quite 
. compactly, with concise description of 
the kinship system and major patterns 
of social organization and subsistence 
economy. It is the Kirghiz who furnish 
the chief theme, however. The fragility 
of their economy is not minimized, 
but there is precise delineation of 
their resiliency in managing the pastoral 
cycle within the harsh restraints of 
terrain, altitude, and climate, and in the 


face of a closed and threatening Soviet . 


frontier and of the Afghan govern- 
ment’s gradual extension of control and 
influence in the region. 

Dr. Shahrani’ was perhaps the idèa] 
researcher for such a problematic study. 
An- Uzbek speaker from northern Af- 
. ghanistan, he was little vexed by 
. linguistic difficulties and brought to 
his subject a broad understanding of 
its background. With extensive’ survey 
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-data and graceful exposition, Dr. Shah- 


rani presents Kirghiz activities (sheep: 
and: goat pastoralism, use of yaks, 
camels, and horses, pasturing patterns 
and market relationships), population 
(including consideration of the effects 
of cold and altitude, division of labor 
and authority patterns in the herding 
household unit), and identity (lineage 
traditions, kinship groups and their 
distribution, tribal structure and the role. 
of the khan), and interdependence `- 
with the Wakhi. 
Dr. Shahrani’s study, providing val- 
uable documentation of social patterns 


in a little known corner of the Muslim 


world, came none too soon. Since the 
establishment of the Khalqi regime in 
Afghanistan in. 1978, an undetermined 
number of Kirghiz have taken their 
flocks and joined the more than 200,000 . 
Afghan refugees (according to Pakistani 
figures) in Pakistan. The traditional or 
more recent adaptive ways of life in 
Badakhshan and all Afghanistan’s prov- 
inces form part of the immense stake 


„in that country’s present internal war. 


CHRISTOPHER J. BRUNNER 
Encyclopedia Persica 
New York 


A. H. SOMJEE. The Democratic Process 
in a Developing Society. Pp. ix, 
168. New York: St. Martin’s Press, 
1979. 


This is an ambitious but disappoint- 
ing attempt to link theory to empirical 
data in a discussion of political de- 
velopment jin India. Its limitations are ` 
unfortunate because Somjee has a num, 
ber of interesting things to say about 
the social dynamics of political behavior. 
His arguments are based upon. a long- 
itudinal study, 1967-1977, of elections 
and attitudes in the Gujarati city of 
Anand. Data were collected through 
interviews with 600 voters on their 
responses to five national or state elec- 
tions held during the period. 

Somjee. pays much attention to cri- 
tiquing recent theories of political 
change in non-Western societies. He 
claims that responses by primary groups—_ 
castes or their components, religious 
communities—-are not adequately ex- 
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plained by Srinivas’ - stress: on. Ahe 
politicalization of caste or by Weiner’s 
or the Rudolph’s use of caste asso- 
‘ciations to explain new form of group 
‘political activity. Instead, he argues 
that a variegated response within castes 
has permitted social controls to be 
retained while caste cohesion has un- 
raveled in the areas of political and 
economic interests. 

The force of this and other argu- 
ments is undercut by the weakness of 
the data and its presentation. Somjee 
offers a stream of impressions of the 
major, but not all, castes and religious 
groups in Anand, of some of the factors 
which marked each: of the elections; 
and of the significance of his data for 
explaining political behavior. Voting 
patterns by social group, by generation, 
and by economic status are emphasized. 
Yet, in each case only the tersest 
statistical summary of his evidence is 
presented. 

Such as it is, the evidence is also 
misused. For example, Somjee- claims 
that support by the “Kshatriyas” of 
Anand, which are described in Shudra- 
like terms, forthe Congress Party steadily 
declined (p. 61). In fact his data indicate 
that “Kshatriya” support for the Con- 
gress changed from 85-15 percent 
in 1967 to 76—24 percent in 1971, 74- 
26 percent in 1972 and 79-21 percent in 
1975. The trend is neither steady nor 
pronounced. There are several other 
instances of overdrawing conclusions 
from the data. By not disclosing the 
nature of his evidence in any depth 
and by failing to describe his method- 
ology in detail, Somjee reaches con- 
clusions at the expense of credibility. 

: RICHARD S. NEWELL 
tavenie of Northern Iowa 

Cedar Falls 


WILLIAM B. TAYLOR. Drinking, Homi- 
cide, and Rebellion in Colonial Mexi- 
can Villages. Pp. .242. Stanford CA: 
Stanford University Press, 
$16.50. 


‘This concise and carefully focussed 
study of social behavior in Mexican 
peasant villages during the colonial 
period is a contribution to Latin American 


1979. 


- 
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social history which combines to good. 
effect the concerns and methodology 
of anthropologists with those of-his- 
torians, and illustrates well the fruitful- 
ness of. such interdisciplinary cross- ` 
fertilization. The book deals specifically 
with three types of behavior: about 
which documentary evidence is avail- 
able because it involved breaches of 
colonial law-—-namely, excessive drink- 
ing and alcoholism, homicide, and oc- 
currence of localized violent uprisings 
against political or religious authorities. 
Drawing primarily on extended records 
of criminal trials held in Central 
Mexico or in Oaxaca during the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries, Taylor 
attempts to discern patterns in the 
kinds of cases which were: brought to: - 
the attention of the authorities during 
this period, and from these to draw 
inferences about the nature of the 
impact of Spanish colonial rule on 
peasant life and on the integrity of the 
Mexican village community. 

An introductory chapter provides an 
overview of the necessary background 


‘on the Spanish conquest of Mexico 


and its aftermath, and discusses some 
of the current views about colonial 


‘Mexican social structure and political 


dynamics. Taylor then examines in turn. 
each of the three categories of be- 
havior on which he has chosen to focus 
and concludes with a chapter summing 
up the evidence, showing the inter- 
relationships of the patterns he has 
discerned in each area of behavior 
with those in the other areas, and sug- 
gesting some. of the implications of 
these for an interpretation of the role 
of the peasant and the ‘nature of village- 
state relations in colonial Mexican 
society. 

A recurrent theme throughout ` the 
book is how resilient the Indian and 
Indian culture are to the Spanish 
assault, and the highly ‘persistent, co- 
hesive, corporate communities) at the 
village level, despite extensive economic 
exploitation by the colonial adminis- 
tration and its agents, and despite 
the political powerlessness of the Indian 
in the structure of colonial government. 

Taylor. tries to counter those views 
which see the Mexican peasant as hav- ~ 


` 
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ing become thoroughly demoralized and 


culturally bereft in the wake of Spanish — 


conquest, and uses the documentary 
evidence on certain kinds of “deviant” 

behavior to support his contention that 
the peasant response must instead have 
been one of adaptation and accomoda- 
tion, enabling the survival of Indian 


communities without the complete loss. 


of either cultural distinctiveness or 
‘local unity. Limitations of space pre- 
vent a more adequate treatment of 
Taylor’s carefully documented and well 
reasoned study, but it is recommended 
that historians and social scientists 
with an interést-in colonial Latin 
America or in peasant societies in gen- 
eral read it for themselves. 
SYLVIA VATUK 
University of Illinois 
Chicago Circle 


FREDERICK C. TEIWES. Politics and 
Purges in China: Rectification and 
the Decline of Party Norms 1950- 
1965. Pp. xiii, 730. White Plains, 
NY: M.E. Sharpe, 1979. $35.00. 


Until Mao Tse-tung launched the 
Cultural Revolution in 1966, it seemed 
clear that the Chinese Communist party 
had developed more subtle and ef- 
fective means of institutionalizing cor- 
rect behavior within its ranks than its 
Soviet counterpart. 
liquidate party rivals and mercilessly 
purge dissidents, whereas Mao educated 
them to see the error of their ways, 
repent and be ideologically “born 
again?” The emergence of a distinctive 
Chinese doctrine of party rectification 
before 1949, and its increasingly con- 
troversial and problematic implementa- 
tion in the fifteen years prior to the 
Cultural Revolution constitute the theme 
of this valuable ‘study. In over six 
hundred pages of copiously documented 
text, Frederick Teiwes thoroughly ex- 
plores the ramifications of what, in the 
light of recent denunciations of the 
“Gang of Four,” obviously continues 
to be a salient feature of politics in 
' the People’s Republic. 


i 


Did not Stalin 
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Rectification theory and praxis were 
refined in the crucible of wartime > 
Yenan, and contributed greatly to create 
and sustain the disciplined, dedicated 
revolutionary organization which gained 
national. power in 1949. Teiwes es- 
tablishes that a genuine normative con- 
sensus ‘regarding the procedures and 
objectives of rectification existed within. 
the party leadership from 1950 to 1957. 
He illustrates this point in case studies of 
rectification during the 1950-1953 era of 
power consolidation, the purge of the 
regional factionalists Kao Kang and Jao 
Shu-shih in 1954-1955, and the well- 
known Hundred:F lowers episode and its 
denouement, the Anti-Rightist Campaign 
against suspect intellectuals in 1956- 
1957. ` 

Determination of what ought to con- 
stitute proper party behavior in the 
new socialist society, however, ulti- 
mately rested less upon objective Marx- 
ist-Leninist. standards: than on Mao’s 
own charismatic political status and his 
frequently enigmatic ideological pre- 
dilections. Serious policy conflicts dur- 
ing the ill-starred Great Leap Forward, 


. 1957—1959, and the subsequent years 


of qualified retrenchment both frag- 
mented China’s leadership and confused 
or distorted the rectification process. 
Party morale did not thrive in an 
atmosphere where legitimate criticism 
of Mao’s policies was interpreted as 
lese-majeste, as was the case in P’eng 
Te-huai’s dismissal from power in 1959, 
or when party rank and file ‘in the 
early 1960s were subject to nebulous 
charges of “revisionism.” Teiwes de- 
picts the Cultural Revolution as the 
fitting culmination of such political 
uncertainty, with Mao caste in the 
historically quixotic role of emasculating 
the organization he had done so much 
to create. 

Politics. and Purges amply E 
the persevering reader with fresh in- 
sights on’ the conduct of politics. in 
Communist China, and the function 
of party hierarchs in formulating the 
groundrules for such conduct. At the 
very least, any serious reassessment of 
Mao Tse-tung’s brilliant but paradoxical 
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career must assuredly come to terms 
with the arguments in this book. 
ROBERT P. GARDELLA | 
United States Merchant Marines 
Academy 
Kings Point 
New: York 


RANDALL BENNETT Woops. The Roose- 
velt Foreign-Policy Establishment and 
the “Good Neighbor:” The United 
States and Argentina 1941-1945. 
Pp. xili, 277. Lawrence: The Regents 
Press of Kansas, 1979. $18.00. 


' For more than a century, relations 
between the United States and Latin 
America have centered around the pos- 
sibility of intervention, intervention by 
the United States and from outside 
the hemisphere. After a very unhappy 
period in the early 20th century, Latin 
Americans .were hopeful that Wood- 
row: Wilson’s views about self determ- 
ination and the juridical equality of all 
states signalled a new era. Several 
specific improvements were made in 
the 1920s and 1930s, including the 
announcement of the Good Neighbor 
Policy. 

But as Japan, Italy, and -Germany 
revealed their expansionist plans, the 
United States became apprehensive 
about the security of the Western 
Hemisphere, and the Good Neighbor 
policy recéived its first real test. Argen- 
tina, above all, refused to regard an 
attack on one American nation as an 
attack on all. At a series of Inter- 
‘ American conferences, the United States 
tried to get Latin America to agree to 
a continental collective security sys- 
tem, but Argentine opposition prevented 
this, and a nonobligatory consultative 
system was the only kind of agree- 
ment which could be reached. This 
was still true in early 1942, after 
Pearl Harbor; the Rio Conference de- 
cided that each government was to be 
free to do as it pleased, including 
the choice of neutrality. Ts 


governments. President Roosevelt stim- 


. into the new- 
Added to this international tug-of-war . 
were domestic problems within the two 
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i Bis 
ulated beaurocratic conflict and per- 
sonal rivalries within his administration, 
hoping that the best answers emerged. 


from conflict and compromise. Unitéd 


States~Latin American relations were 
no exception. Within the Department 
of State were two groups: first, the 
Latin Americanists, a group of career 
diplomats who had dealt almost ex- 
clusively with hemisphere policy for 
years, and who fought hard for an 
inter-American consultative system, be- 
lieving that pressure on Buenos Aires 
would ‘lead to common defense meas- 
ures; and second, the Internationalists 
who were less regionally oriented and 
viewed U.S. relations with Latin America 
as part of a much larger whole, 
believing that the Latin American 
governments would trust Washington - 
to make hemispheric policy towards 
the rest of ‘the world. Thus, the De- 
partment of State was compartmentalized 
rather than unified under a single 
authority. 

Other U.S. government agencies— 
the Treasury, the Bureau of Economic 
Warfare, the Office of Coordinator of: 
Inter-American Affairs, and the military . 
defense departments-—some headed by 
very forceful personalities—complicated 
the making of policy still further. “The 
key to understanding Washington’s re- 
sponse to Argentine neutrality was 
competition for control of policy be- 
tween various individuals-and agencies 
within the Roosevelt Administration 
foreign-policy establishment” (p. 210). 
Since there were somewhat comparable 
groups in the Argentine government, 
especially in the military, it is not 
surprising that the securing of agree- 
ment on these matters proved to bé 
almost impossible. 

- Not until a series of personnel 
changes in the Department of State, 
in 1944, was this conflict ameliorated. 
The triumph of the Internationalists 
facilitated’ adoption of policies which 
brought all the Latin American states 
United Nations and, 
ultimately, rapprochement between 
these two powerful governments. “The 
Good Neighbor Policy,” Woods con- 
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cludes, “emerged as a reaffirmation of 
Wilsonian internationalism” (214). 
Professor Woods has worked very 
diligently to provide us with a lucid 
‘and interesting analysis of a very com- 
plicated topic. His research was pains- 
taking and thorough; his extensive notes 
and a bibliographic essay are extremely 
helpful. This reviewer found his account 
‘of how original membership in the 


United Nations was secured for Argen-. 


tina particularly fascinating. All who 
are interested in this part of American 
foreign policy will find this a book 
well worth reading. 
DONALD G. Bisa 
Sun City Center l 
Florida 
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MICHAEL BALFOUR. Propaganda in 

War 1939-1945: Organizations, Poli- 
= cies and Publics in Britain and 
Germany. Pp. xvii, 520. Boston, MA: 
Rutledge & Kegan Paul, 1979. $37.50. 


Among the many'books on propa- 
_ ganda -during World’ War II, Professor 
Michael Balfour's new volume will 
have. a special place. It is a re- 
markably informative and objective “in- 
side story.” It is also based on extensive 


‘research in both England and Germany. . 


During World War II Professor Bal- 
four had responsible positions in the 
British Ministry of Information, in the 
. Political Warfare Executive, and the Psy- 
chological Warfare Division of SHAEF. 
From 1947 to 1964 he was Chief 
Information Officer of the Board of 
Trade, and from 1969 to 1974 he was a 
Professor of European History at the 
University of East Anglia. He is the 
author of several scholarly. books on 
- Germany. 

Part I describes the organization 
of propaganda in ' both England and 
' Germany, before and especially during 
World War II. Most of the 60 chapters 
(1) provide a.detailed analysis of British 
and German propaganda efforts during 
the .entire wartime period, with due 
- attention to personalities and unfold- 
ing events. A new interpretation is 


` 
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‘given to the role and ‘influence of 


Joseph Goebbels. Aceording to Pro- 
fessor Balfour, Goebbels ‘ 
able’ to establish exclusive authority- 
in the propaganda field,” and he was 
often frustrated by the influence on 
Hitler əf his rival, Otto Dietrich, State 
Secretary and head of the Press Division 
in the Reich Ministry of Public En- 
lightment and Propaganda. ' 

In his penultimate chapter Professor 
Balfour asks:: “What difference did 
propaganda make?” His answer is rather 
surprising: “German propaganda to Brit- 
ain had little practical effect,” al- 
though “it is hard to think of another 
line, consistent with the Nazi mentality 
and the course of the fighting, which. 
would have done better.” “British prop- 
aganda in Germany must. . . be. said 
to have failed,” but this must be 
attributed to the Allied demand for 
Germany's * ‘unconditional surrender,” 
and “nct. to any lack of forensic or 


-technical skill on the part of the 


propagandists.” 
The relevance of this detailed study. 
to the postwar era is suggested toward ` 
the end of the work: “Nobody is ever. 
likely again to base a government on 
the views of National Socialism. But 
there are plenty of signs that we. have 
not heard the last of the authoritarian 
interpretetion of the world which in the 
first half of this century took the form 
of National Socialism/Fascism.” ; 
_It is unfortunate that because of its- 
technical and detailed nature—and its 


‘extraordirary price—this remarkable 


volume will probably not receive the 
attention that it deserves. 
NORMAN D. PALMER | 
` University of Pennsylvania 


JOHN GRIGG. Lloyd George: The Peo- 


ples Champion, 1902-1911. Pp. 391.. 
Berkeley, CA: University of California . 
Press, 1679. $25.00. 


The feast of David Lloyd Goons 
Books continues. In this work, the 
second, of a. projected four volume 
biography; Grigg has written a book 
that can stand by. itself without support 


from either the preceding volume or . 


“was never . 
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from the two which will presumably 
follow. Incorporating new material, 
Grigg has fashioned this volume around 
the theme announced in the subtitle: 
the People’s Champion. 

Though perhaps not as challenging 
as his years as Minister of Munitions 
and as Prime Minister of a coalition 
government, the period narrated here, 
1902-1911, was arguably the most in- 
teresting, and creative time in Lloyd 
George’s political life. He. rose from 
being a Liberal back bencher to being a 
member of the Liberal hierarchy as 
. Secretary of the Board of Trade and 
then Chancellor of the Excheqor in the 
Asquith government. ‘As a member of 
the Cabinet, he produced and guided 
precedent establishing legislation 
through an often critical Parliament. By 
1911 he was unquestionably the Liberal 
Party’s heir apparent. 

It is a mark of Grigg’s ability that 
‘he allows Lloyd George’s scintillating 
personality to show through the narra- 
tive. All too often biographers allow 
themselves to be overly critical in their 
blame or too effusive in their praise 
with the result that the author's ego 
interferes with the presentation of the 
historical character. Such is not the case 
in this book. Grigg, while generously 
sympathetic to Lloyd George, stands in 
the- wings while the protagonist stalks 


the footlights winning begruding ad- 


ministration from all. 
Nonetheless, Grigg’s balance and de- 


tachment do not prevent his engage- 


ment in the partisan and scholarly 
debates surrounding Lloyd George’s 
career. For example, Lloyd George was 
heaped with invective by suffragettes 
and later criticized by scholars for 
what they perceived as his weaseling 
support of women’s suffrage. Grigg care- 


fully sifts the evidence and concludes: 


that while Lloyd George did not deserve 
the suffragists’ fulsome. acrimony; he did 
blunder: “It must be said that he 
failed, despite seeing quite clearly what 
ought to be done, to rescue the Govern- 
ment from its crass mishandling of the 
women’s suffrage issue” (p. 361), 
Despite the overall strength of the 
book, one might snipe at Grigg for hav- 
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ing relied on an overly cognitive ex- - 
planation of Lloyd George’s motivation.. 
The author’s interpretation tends to be | 
in terms of a spectrum of motives that 
reads “Ideas” at one end and “Prag- 
matism” at the: other. Lloyd George 
was -more than a rationalist in his 
approach to politics and to life gen- 
erally. Grigg could have provided more 


_to help us understand Lloyd George’s 


ambition, ‘charisma, philandering, and 
success. This is not to suggest that 


che should have psychoanalyzed Lloyd 


George, but he might have probed 
deeper into the man who, like Disraeli . 
before him, shinnied up the greasy pole 
more by impressing his character on the 
surge of events than by trading on social 
connections and material fortune. 
NEAL A, FERGUSON 
University of Nevada 
- Reno 


EDWARD.N. MULLER. Aggressive Po- 
litical Participation. Pps. 305. Prince- 
ton: Princeton University Press, 1979. 
$17.50. 


In this volume the author attempts to 
devise and test. a multivariate theory of, 
political aggression from an individual 


_ perspective. Muller contends that while 


aggressive political participation is a 
deviation from the norm it is still 
important to study because “. . . on 
occasion ‘it can have, dramatic con- 
sequences, contributing to major change 
in, or to the downfall of, established 


systems of government.” Normal political 


participation is viewed as consisting 


of such actions as attending political 
rallies, voting, or joining a political 
party. The full range ‘of political par- 
ticipation must, however, include ag- 
gressive actions such as seizing control _ 
of public buildings, conducting illegal 
strikes, or doing battle with law en- 
forcement agencies. Muller contends 


that only by understanding uncon- 


ventional political actions. will we be 
able to comprehend “. . . collective 
political participation in general. . . .” 
To measure aggressive political par- 


ticipation objectively at the micro level 


the author uses personal interviews of 
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2,662 adults in 1974. Approximately half 
of the respondents were. reinterviewed 
in’ 1976. The survey was conducted 
at two urban, four rural, and six uni- 
versity areas in West Germany. These 
sites were selected because they had, 
during the five preceeding years, dem- 
onstrated a higher than average level of 
opposition to the ruling regime. 
Muller presents a thoroughly adequate 
review of the literature and presents 
the reader with three motivational 
theories for aggressive political par- 
ticipation. These théories are called 
the “Expectancy —Value— Norms,” 
“Utilitarian Justification;” and “Relative 
Deprivation” models. 
theories “. . . postulate psychological 


attributes of individuals asthe direct . 


"antecedents of aggressive political par- 
' ticipation.” For example, the author's 
theory “Expectancy — Value — Norms” 
_is made up ofa set of sociopsychological 
‘motivational concepts such as utilitarian 
and normative incentives for forceful 
action as well as social acceptance of 
such actions. 

Muller finds that 60 percent of the 
variation in aggressive political par- 
ticipation may be accounted for by 
components of the “Expectancy— 
Value — Norms” 
hand, the “Relative Deprivation” theory 

. was found to bear no direct 
relationship tọ aggressive political par- 
ticipation independent of the variables 
in the pape ciency Vaine = Nornos 
model.” 


Professor Muller has atoneated us . 


with a thorough empirical analysis of a 
long ignored but highly important 
aspect of political behavior. His work 
should be interesting to specialists 
in the area of German Politics, Political 
Psychology, and to those of us who are 
interested in the general field of man’s 
political behavior. The volume is a 
superb epic of professional scholarly 
work. 
JOHN S. ROBEY 
East Texas State University 
Commerce 
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I. J. PROTHERO. Artisans. and Politics. 


in Early Nineteenth-Century London: 


All of these 


theory. ‘On the other - 
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 Jchn Casi and his Times. Pp: ,viii, 
' 4_8. Baton Rouge, LA: Louisiana State 
University, 1979. $30. 00. ' 


Some fifteen years ago E. P.. Thomp- 
son, in his significant book The Making 
of the English Working Class, pointed 
out that the social and economic history 
of ‘England during the Industrial Revolu- 
tion “now resembles an academic battle- 
field.” The catastrophic view—economic 
crisis, repression of labor, misery, popu- 


_lar agitation—of the Webbs and. the 


Hammonds was challenged by a new 
anti-catastrophic orthodoxy of Sir John 
Clapham, T. S. Ashton and others who 


concluded that, on the contrary, it was ’ ' 


an age of improvement. However, ac- 
cording to Thompson, this latter group 
failed to understand “the whole political 
and social context of the period.” Now. 
Thompson himself is considered vul- 
nerabie in his concentration on politics ° 
and, thus, his preoccupation with tactics 
at the expense of ideas and, indeed, 
because of his own personal involvement. 

It may well be a different our 


` for Iorwerth Prothero. His book 


primarily a contribution to E 
Thompson's persuasive notion that “the 
working class made itself as much as it 
was made by circumstance” has been 
clarified, extended and substantiated. 
But it is not the story of the modern 
factory worker. Prothero’s theme is the 


‘role of the highly skilled and highly 


respected artisan class in London in 
providing working class leadership. 
Threatened by industrial change, the 
artisan class looked not back to a 
golden past but rather ahead to the 
future. The immediate focus of the 
Prothero study is the career of a typical 
artisan, John Gast, London shipwright, 
political radical, and trade union leader. 
Though Gast was attracted by the 
notion of balanced interests among 
ownership, management, and ‘labor, he . 
concluded, in time that they were 
irreconcilable and became committed 
to a united working class. 

Gast’s role provides human interest 


' but it is the treatment of the articulate 


artisan class generally which gives this 
book significance. Prothero follows its 
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ideas, its leadership, its activities through 
the Apprenticeship Campaign in the 
opening years of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. through the popular unrest and agi- 
tation which followed Waterloo, through 


doom and depression in the eighteen-. 


twenties—establishment of trade unions, 
repeal of the Combination Laws, the 
Trades’ Newspaper and the coopera- 
tive movement—and into the thirties, 
parliamentary reform, the Working Men's 
Association, and Chartism. 

Prothero’s’ book may not have as 


wide an audience as Thompson's but it 


is likely to win more general acceptance. 
Artisans and Politics is written with 


detachment, avoids facile generaliza- 


tions, is thoroughly researched and 
fully documented. .It is a major con- 
tribution to a broadening and deepening 
of our understanding of, the English 
scene in the early decades of the 
nineteenth century, a period which until 
recent years has been relatively ne- 
-glected by historians. ; 
' ALFRED F. HAVIGHURST 
Amherst College 
Massachusetts 


GEORGE A. ROTHROCK. The Hugue- 
nots: A Biography of a Minority. 
Pp. xxv, 201. Chicago: Nelson-Hall, 
1979. $16.95. 


“Biography,” according to Webster's, 
s “the written history of a person's 
life.” In common usage we often broaden 
the definition to include the life history 
of a group. But, unless there is a specific 
delimitation—“The Early Years’—a 
reader expects that a biography will 
cover the full life span of the individual 
‘or group, up to the date of the writing. 

Rothrock’s study of the Huguenots 
is deceptive in ‘this regard. Unless 
he has paid close attention to the 
rather unpersuasive reasons Rothrock 
offers for ending his narrative in 1685 
with the Revocation of the Edict of 
Nantes (pp: 177-78), a reader might 
well assume that there were no Hugue- 
nots in France after that date. This of 
course is not true. The Huguenots 
remain a powertul and influential minor- 
ity in today’s France; the number of 
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distinguished Protestants’ in business, 
banking, politics, the arts and letters far 
outweighs their percentage of the French 
population. One need but recall that 
the Peugeot family is devoutly Protes- 
tant, and has produced in addition to 
automobile . magnates a number of 
Pasteurs (Protestant ministers). 

One will learn nothing from Rothrock 


of the inglorious aspects of the history 


of the Huguenots ‘after 1685, such as 
their extensive participation in the slave 
trade in the eighteenth century. For 
their moments of grandeur one must 
turn to works such as Philip Hallie’s 
extraordinary account of the Protestant 
mountain village of Le Chambon, Lest 
Innocent Blood be Shed (New York: 
Harper and Row, 1979). The Cham- 
bonnais dedicated themselves whole- 
heartedly, and at great risk, to ‘saving 
refugees, primarily Jewish children, 
during the Nazi Occupation. 

These criticisms aside, Rothrock does 
a perfectly adequate job of what he in 
fact set out to accomplish. He has 
written a general work presenting a 
brief historical review of the Huguenots 
from their beginnings in the 1520s, 
through their formal organization as a 
church in 1559, down to the often 
vilified decision of Louis XIV in 1685, . 
revoking his grandfather’s edict of 1598 | 
which had granted the Huguenots recog- 
nized minority status. 

The major focus of this book is 
political’ and military rather than: theo- 
logical. The better part of a chapter 
is devoted to an account of how Henry 
IV consolidated his control over his 
realm after the hazard of an assassin’s 
blade made him, in 1589, the first 
Bourbon king of France. A long section 
of military history deals with the siege - 
of La Rochelle in 1627-28, which. 
marked the end of the political and mili- 
tary power of the Huguenots. 

Rothrock’s style is clear and succinct 


_and his narrative, unburdened by foot- 


notes, is balanced and fair minded. 
The latter is no mean feat since he is 
portraying savage religious conflict, 
seemingly endless murders, assassina- 
tions, persecutions, and an enormous 
amount of intolerance. Rothrock’s brief 
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summary of the E controversy 
over the linkages between Calvinism 
and capitalism is equally judicious. In 
sum, this book -provides a perfectly 
adequate introduction to the first cen- 


tury and a half of the history of 


French Protestantism. 
Davin L. CHALK 
Vassar College 
Poughkeepsie 
New York 


ANTHONY SMITH, ed. Television and 
Political Life: Studies in Six European 
Countries. Pp. x, 261. New York: 
St. Martin’s Press, 1979. $22.50. i 


The working press in Western Europe 
is among the least restricted in the 
world. Television, in .contrast, finds 
itself in one way or another under 
government regulation and control. How 
free are political broadcasters?’ How 
.does government regulate and control 
television? The work under review 
answers these questions and more by 


examining the relationship between: 


government and television in six West- 

em European nations: Britain, France, 
- Italy, Germany, Sweden, and Holland. : 

Each contributor to Anthony Smith’s 
Television and Political Life:. Studies 
in Six European Countries is a media 
expert. Specifically, Anthony Smith 
(Britain) is a television producer and the 
author of books dealing with modern 
media; Antoine de Tarlé (France) is a 
consultant on problems of finance and 
management in broadcasting; Fabio 
Luca Cavazza (Italy) is a newspaper 
publisher interested in television; Alfred 
Grosser (Germany) is a political scientist 
concerned with media and ‘politics; 
Ake Ortmark (Sweden) is a writer, 
commentator, and television producer. 
In addition, five of the six contributors 


. are citizens: of the countries about 


which they write; the other is no doubt 
a knowledgeable, foreign observer. As a 
result, the reader is presented with six 
essays written by authors capable of 


understanding the subtle ways in which |, 


the nation’s political culture has been 

affected by the medium of television. 
What stands out from these essays is 

the similar experience each of the 


t 
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nations had with television. First, the 
free and international medium of tele- 
vision of the 1960s has in the .1970s 
witnessed a new sobriety in all six 
nations conceming its social impact. In . 
Smith’s own words: “The genie has been 
put back in the bottle? (p. 233). 
To be sure, this new soberness can: be 
traced: to the disturbing- growth ` of 
terrorism, especially in Germany, Brit 


ain, Italy, and Sweden. Second, there 


is a realization in each nation that even 
when television has equal rights with the 
printed press, freedom of expression in 
television is far more difficult to locate. 
Third, television broadcasting retains 
the societal taboos in all the nations 
and, at the same time, has become the - 
leading source of shaping and com- 
municating these same taboos. And last, 
but not least, one nation’s television 
industry is so like the others that 
broadcasters can easily switch places. ` 

Television and Political Life is well 
organized, presented, and indexed. It is 
also well written and has the merits. of 
both lucidity and succinctness. This 
edited volume is must reading for the 
social scientist concerned with the rela- 
tionship between politics and television. 
In shart, it should be perused by pro- 
fessionals, students, and anyone in- 
terested in good social science. 

| HARVEY W. KUSHNER 

Long Island University 

Greenvale . 

New York 


UNITED STATES HISTORY 
AND POLITICS 


KRISTI ANDERSON. The Creation of a 
Democratic Majority, 1928-1936. Pp. 
xv, 150. Chicago, ILL: University of 
Chicago Press, 1979.) $13. 


SIDNEY Fine. Frank Murphy: The New 
Deal Years. Pp. xi, 708. Chicago, 
ILL: University of Chicago Press, 
1979. $42. 


These two books deal with similar 
periods of American history from two 
distinct approaches: Professor Fine 


. biographically and Professor Anderson 


analytically. Between 1928 and 1936 a 
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fundamental shift occurred in American 
voting patterns, with the Democratic 
replacing the Republican as the majority 


party. Scholars have long recognized this - 


change and debated the reasons for 
conversion of the Republican majority. 


Usually the answers offered have been 
dissatisfaction with Republican policies, 


the impact of the depression, and the 
emergence of an urban-labor oriented 
Democratic party. 

Ms. Anderson looks deeper into this 
change, however, and finds not so much 
a shift of voter allegiences as an 
expansion of the electorate. Noting that 
participation, as a percentage of the 
-eligible population, during the 1920s 
was significantly lower than the decades 
before or after, she searches for the 
reasons for change in this expansion. 

During the 1920s, contends the author, 
immigrants, children of immigrants, the 
voung, women, and the urban working 
class had only tenuous loyalties to 
political parties, often not participating 
in the democratic process. Towards the 
_end of that decade, these “nonim- 
munized” voters were drawn into polit- 
ical action—mobilized—largely by the 
Democratic party and the popular appeal 
of Al Smith and Franklin D. Roosevelt. 

The statistical data offered to support 
this theory is quite well presented and 
will convince most readers that it was 
this mobilization rather than shifting of 
already involved voters that accounts for 
the new Democratic majorities. The 
book is less convincing in its discussion 
of the reasons for this phenomenon. 
Most readers will find these arguments 
superficial and will wish the author had 
. paid more attention to this issue. 
` Anderson’s slim volume is written 
for a scholarly audience and will 
appeal, largely, to that group. On the 
other Rand, volume two of Fine’s 
projected three-volume biography of 
Frank Murphy will find a wider audience 
because it is well written, interesting, 
and highly readable. It is no less 
scholarly, 179 pages of notes, bibliog- 
raphy, and index, but its: price will 
drive many to seek a copy at the 
library rather than purchase it. 

Frank Murphy served as governor- 
general of the Philippines during the 
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difficult period of the creation of the 
Comonwealth. He was an enlightened 
administrator who successfully bal- 


‘anced American and Filipino interests 


to establish the mechanisms which 
ultimately brought the Philippines in- 
dependence. 

In 1936 Murphy won the govemor- 
ship of then largely rural, predom- 
inantly Republican Michigan. The Demo- 
cratic forces in Michigan had tem- 
porarily united behind Roosevelt and 
Murphy, “but labor .difficulties—the 
Flint sit down strikes began in Feb- 
ruary 1937—and economic recession 
combined. to make it a short lived 


victory, and the Republicans recap- 


tured the governorship in the 1938 
elections. Murphy gets high marks from 
Professor Fine, however, for his pa- 
tience in mediating the strikes, and 


. for administrative and social reforms. 


This book presents a balanced, well 
documented and informative account of 
Murphy’s role in these predominantly 
local yet nationally significant events. 
Scholars who read this volume will 
anxiously await the third volume, cover- 
ing Murphy’s career as Attorney Gen- 
eral and Supreme Court Justice. ; 
' DONALD B . SCHEWE 

Franklin D. Roosevelt Library 

Hyde Park 

New York 
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STEVEN J. Brams. The Presidential 

Election Game. Pp. xix, 242. New 

Haven, CT: Yale University Press, 
1978. $15.00. Paperbound $3.95. 


The most serious activity of American 
politics is the quest for the presidency 
of the United States. A U.S. presi- 
dential campaign consists of hoopla, 
pageantry, and other dynamic activity, 
some of it frivolous. The stakes are 
high and the payoff worth the emo- 
tional and material investments. 

Steven J. Brams attempts to apply 
some of the tools of modern decision 


theory and game theory to the whole 


process. Although he borrows from the’ 
prior works of William H. Riker and 
Anthony Downs, this book is a failure. 
Brams begins by developing models 
to analyze the three major phases of 
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the . election process, the state pri- 
maries, national party conventions, and 
the. gerieral election. He then formulates 
models around the theme of coalition 
politics and how the candidates deal 
with the various and often conflicting 
interests within and without the party, 
or within the general public. 

The modeling is’ simple, and non- 
mathematical, and is not the problem 
with. this work. The problem is three- 
fold. First, there is very‘little postula- 
tion between real campaign strategies, 
real people (voters), and the model. 
Second, there is a tendancy to give 


new meaning to such terms as man- 


‘date, voter behavior, popular vote, 
uncommitted voters—and the. creation 
of a new term, “approval voting.” 
Third, Richard Nixon’s confrontation 
(debatable) with the Supreme Court 
finds it way into the book as. Chapter 
5, and Brams’s conclusion being that 
an election mandate had been upset. 
(Nixon was already President when 
Watergate occurred). Lastly, Brams at- 
tempts to support his call for abolish- 
‘ment of the Electoral College and its 
replacement with his new system, 
approval voting, with arguments that are 
not consistent with his previous analysis. 

Although this book has serious flaws, 
it does point up certain problems 
that may seriously threaten the American 
system in future presidential elections. 
What happens if 1824, or 1968 repeat 
themselves. Brams raises these ques- 
tions. Would it serve democracy in 
the United States to have a president 
elected by a small minority of the 
popular vote but a plurality of the 
Electoral vote? Or, if some voters have 
trichotomous or multichotomous pref- 
erences, must the system be reformed 
to provide what Brams calls “sincere 
, voting”? 


Students of modern decision theory 


and its application to the electoral 


process may find this book of some . 


use. However, much work needs to be 
done in this area before any reform of 
the U.S. Electoral College is made. 
FREDERICK M, FINNEY 
Sinclair Community College- 
Dayton . 
Ohio 
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ROCHELLE JONES and PETER WOLL. 
The Private World of Congress. Pp. 
vii, 264. New York: The Free Press, 
1979. $14.95. 


This book takes exception to the 
thesis of Mayhew’s Congress: The 
Electoral. Connection. Jones and: Woll: 
argue that the electorate is largely 
irrelevant to the legislative activities | 
of members of Congress. Instead, these 
memters are motivated by the drive 
to achieve and expand personal power 
and status. Since the overwhelming 
majority of. Congressmen and Senators 
have minimal re-election difficulties, 
their most important constituency is 
Congress itself and ’their major efforts 
on Capital Hill are geared toward 
favorably impressing their congressional 
colleagues and aggrandizing their own 
positions. 
` Jones and Woll trace the increase in 
the prestige of a position in Congress 
from the early beginnings— when five of 
the twenty-six original Senators re-. 
signed before completing their first term 


of office—to the present when turnover 


is low and members rarely leave. 
They then examine in detail the struggle 
carried on: by individual members of 
Congress to further enhance that prestige. 

Even the far-reaching reforms which 
took place in both Houses of Congress . 


during the 1970s and which changed | 


those bodies so significantly must be 
placed within this context. Rather than 
constituting an attempt to improve the 
effectiveness of Congress, those reforms 
represented the outcome of a major | 
power struggle between congressional 
haves and have-nots. In a number of 
significant battles, the have-nots pre- 
vailed over the haves and Congress 
became so democratized as a result 
that it has become almost impossible” 
for the leaders in either chamber to 
lead. 

One of the strongest'chapters in this 
volume discusses the role played by . 
congressional staffs in the legislative 
process. Members of Congress are kept 
so preoccupied with their many com- 
mittee and subcommittee activities that 
they rely heavily on staff members for 
advice—-even for advice on which way 


A, 
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to vote on the floor. The. size of a 
member’s staff is viewed as a status 
symbol on the ‘Hill and members fight 


for committee assignments that will. 


afford them the largest number of staff 
members and the greatest possible 
budget. 


Also, contrary to a widely held be- 


lief, Jones and Woll argue that mem- 
bers of Congress often seek Com- 
mittee assignments not to enhance their 
re-electability back home but rather 
to enhance their personal power in 
Congress. For example, a Florida Con- 
gressman recently declined the Chair- 
manship of the Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries Committee whose legislative 
sphere directly touches the interests 


of his Florida constituency in order to 


retain the Chairmanship of the Health 
and Environment Subcommittee, whose 
legislative sphere only indirectly does so. 


Jones and Woll present a strong case 


for their view that the legislative 
process is captive to the struggle for 
power and turf always being waged 
among members of both Houses. Their 
volume, however, should not be viewed 
as a refutation of Mayhew’s work but 
rather as its complement. The im- 
portance of internal power and status, 
after all, is not always lost on the 
voters back home. Students of the 
legislative process would do well to 
read both-books although admirers of 
Congress will be dismayed by the 
themes stressed in each. 
ROBERT E. GILBERT 
Northeastern University 
Boston 


LAWRENCE J. KorB. The Fall and 
‘Rise of the Pentagon: American De- 
fense Policies in the 1970s. Pp. 
xvii, 192. Westport, CT: Greenwood 
Press, 1979. $19.95. 


In this well researched, concisely writ- 


ten book, Lawrence J. Korb, Professor 
of Management at the U.S. Naval War 
College, charts the fortunes of the 
Pentagon between 1969 and 1979. 
Korb sees the years between 1969 and 
1974 as ones of darkness and decline 
for the U.S.’s defense establishment. 
He gives a number of reasons for this: 
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blunders in Vietnam plus the impact of 
the Tet offensive; ethical aberrations 


such as false reports to conceal un-. ` 


authorized air strikes against the North, 
concern with military careerism in pref- 
erence to making a real contribution 
in Southeast Asia, publicized atrocities 
by American troops; turmoil within the 
Pentagon under the autocratic rule of 
Secretary of Defense McNamara; mas- 
sive cost overruns. on new weapons 


- systems; the attempt to counter domestic 


violence through the compiling of 
dossiers by Army intelligence on num- 
bers of prominent men and women in 
business, public and academic life; and 
finally the coming Detente with the 
Soviet Union. 

To meet the challenges of the new 
congressional mood which demanded 
large reductions in defense spending, 
and of rapid inflation, increased per- 
sonnel costs, the great expense of 
replacing obsolete weapons, the Pentagon 
made a number of skillful adjustments. 
It responded with Vietnamization, re- 
ducing personnel levels and weapons 


‘inventories, adding missions to existing 


forces, reducing overhead costs, and 
improving management practices. 

Korb gives credit for these innovations 
to a new breed of Secretaries of Defense 

—Melvin Laird, James Schlesinger, . 
Donald Rumsfeld—who brought very 
different backgrounds and skills with 
them when compared.to the first five 
Secretaries of Defense. Moreover, each | 
was skilled in dealing with the political 
environment. These men, especially 
Laird and’ Schlesinger, also brought to 
the Joints Chiefs of Staff a new, type 
of officer. All had experience and knowl- 
edge of the policymaking process prior to 
their selection. This was in sharp con- 
trast to the pre-1969 Chiefs who were 


unable to operate successfully in the 


Washington environment because they | 
had not spent much time at the higher 
levels of. decisionmaking before their 
appointments. 

All these events, plus the fall of South 
Vietnam and Cambodia, the Mayaguez 
incident, and the continuing build-up 
of Soviet arms led to a new mood and a 
new consensus on defense. President 
Carter, who had campaigned on a plat- 
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form, to reduce defense spending, actu- 
ally continued the policies of President 
-Ford to raise defense expenditure in 
real terms. And even Congress, which 
had made great reductions in the defense 
budgets between 1970 and 1976, treated 


the next three budgets much more — 


gently. It cut spending by just 2.2 
percent as compared to the 6 percent 
during the preceding six years. 

Korb’s last chapter deals with prob- 
lems still to be solved. Most interesting 
is his charge that Congress has over- 
reacted to its former passive role and 
is now at the point of “suffocating” the 
Pentagon. To substantiate his charge 
Korb points out that “Congressmen now 
send more than one million written and 
telephoned inquiries into the Pentagon 
each year. They put defense witnesses 
through some three thousand hours of 
questioning before seventy-two’ com- 
mittees annually. . . : The legislature 
has subdivided the defense budget into 
some several thousand line items and 
has placed so many restrictions on each 
separate account that program managers 
literally cannot transfer funds or over- 
spend ‘individual accounts without ‘an 
act of Congress ” (p. 174). Space does 
not permit listing all the other charges. 

Some readers may consider this book 
a little one-sided: in its approach, for 
there is little doubt. that Korb is a 
friend and defender of the Department 
of Defense. But it.is also true that his 
‘research is exhaustive, his arguments per- 
suasive, and his scholarship meticulous. 

MINOO ADENWALLA 

ENN University 

Appleton 

Wisconsin 
ARTHUR LIEBMAN, Jews and the Left. 

Pp. xiv, 676. New York: John Wiley, 

1979. $17. 95. 


This study by Arthur Liebman is an 
effort to describe, largely in terms of 
institutions and social classes, the long 
and sometimes ambivalent relationship 
that has existed between the political 
left and the American Jewish community 
since the 1880s. While rarely covering 


new material the study constitutes a. 
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broad synthesis of earlier work and a 
somewhat different theoretical per- 
spective.- 

Starting from the | premise that initial 
Jewish response to Socialist ideas was 
largely a function of the occupational 
structure of the American Jewish com- 
munity, with it’s large concentration in . 
the needle trades, Liebman analyzes the 
course of development this: commit- 
ment took from its height in the years 
prior to World War I to. its present 
largely vestigial existence. While men- 


tioning in passing the dssimilative 


character of American society and the 
attractions of political Zionism, he tends 
to trace this evolution largely in terms 
of the general upward mobility of the 


Jewish community and its large-scale 


entrance into the white-collar and 
middle-class strata, hardly an earth- 
shaking or original insight. 

While undoubtedly a highly detailed 
study of the. American Jewish left, 


‘the book is singularly weak in two 


respects: firstly, an understanding of 


the importance of ideologies in the 


formation of political movements and, 


-as has been frequently the case with | 


Marxist studies on what used to be 
called “The Jewish Question,” a serious | 
lack cf understanding of the relation- 
ship between national identity and 
social class. There is little or no dis- 
cussion of the labor Zionist analysis of 
the “anamolous”’ character of the Jewish 


' social structure and only a passing 


menticn of the work of Ber Borochov, 
a body of doctrine that had a signifi- 
cant influence in drawing many Jews 
from Socialist to Socialist-Zionist ideolo- 
gies: Again, ‘in a book that makes a 


„lengthy effort. to understand the attrac- 


tion of American Jews towards Com- 
munism in the 1930s, there is not a single 
mention of Biro-Bidjan, the Soviet 
own effort, in opposition to 
Zionism, to create a Jewish state, 
an effort that was of enormous signifi- 
cance <n attracting American - Jewish 
sympathy to the Soviet Union, just as it’s 
failure was a major cause in the loss of 
that support. 

The major failing, however, of Lieb- 
man’s mechanistic and reductionist 


A, 


#. 
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study occurs in his analysis of the con- 
troversy between Lenin and-the Bund 
at the now famous, to historians at any 
rate, 1903 conference of the Russian 


Social-Democrats. Liebman views the 


matter purely in organizational terms 
and from Lenin’s .point of view and 
ignores what should be obvious; the 
derogatory nature of Lenin's charac- 


terization of the Russian Jewish com- 


munity. Taken logically, Lenin’s argu- 
ment would read: 


Major Premise: Religion is reactionary 
and contemptible. l 

Minor Premise: The Jews are only a 
religion. | l _ 

Conclusion: The Jews are reactionary 
and contemptible. 


An implicit argument that goes a lot 
longer towards explaining the ultimate 
rejection of communism in favor of 
Jewish nationalism on the part of Jews 
than Liebman’s lengthy book. 
MURRAY SMITH 
Verdun 
Quebec 
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WooDROW WILSON. The Papers of 
Woodrow Wilson, Vols. 29, 30: 1913- 
1914. ed. Arthur S. Link et al. Pp. xx, 
592; xx, 526. Princeton, NJ: Princeton 
University Press, 1979. $25, $27.50. 


These volumes show Wilson as a 
veteran of the Presidency, delivering his 
addresses to Congress, coping with trust 
legislation and, less anticipated, the 
Mexican ‘Revolution, and with the out- 
break of the Great War in Europe. 
Since he looms larger in these volumes 
than in public retrospect, it becomes an 
historical task to balance the ephemeral 
and enduring aspects of his reputation. 

The country, Wilson told Congress, 
December 2, 1913, “is at peace with all 
the world, and many happy manifesta- 
tions multiply about us of a growing 
cordiality and sense of community of 


‘interest among the nations, foreshadow- 
ing an age of settled peace and good ` 
will” (29, 3). It is unfair to tax Wilson 


with fatuous optimism, but we already 
know his limitations of temper and 
foresight. He dubs the Mexican dictator 
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Huerta a usurper, and will ultimately 
contrive’ to rid Mexico of him. But 
whether he fathoms the deeper currents 
of South-of-the-Border society may be 
doubted. 

The role of Colonel House in a democ- 


‘racy continues to want probing. He him- 


self does not think it too ambitious to 
seek, personally, a reduction of armaments 
between France, Germany, England, .. 
and the United States, or to have it 
whispered to the Kaiser that he, House, 
is “the power behind the throne,” in 
order to be effective as mediator. 
Wilson is normally seen as a fulfill- 
ment of Progressive efforts and ambi- 
tions, but it is striking how few are the 
veteran Progressives with whom Wilson 
deals. There is no traffic with Charles © 
Edward Russell, with Ray Stannard 
Baker, with those of Upton Sinclair's 
persuasion. Frederick C. Howe is made 
Commissioner of the Port of New York, 
on recommendation, and several jour- 
nalist-Progressives are complimented 
for approving Wilson’s work. But the 
Progressive tide is noticeable for its 
absence. 
Moorfield Storey of an older genera- 
tion welcomes reports that Wilson’s 
segregation policy in government has 
been checked. But the Negro leader 
Bishop Alexander Walters (29, 204-5) 
warns Wilson’s aide Tumulty that ten 
million Negroes “and a host of their 
white friends” are resentful of Wilson’s 
footdragging. Wilson has his problems 
with blunt Democratic bigots but he, 
himself, having once as an academic 
been cautious in such matters, tells a 


Negro joke in dialect at a press con- 


ference (29, 386). 

With the women, in a gathering na- 
tional suffrage fight, Wilson adopts a 
flat policy of representing his party 
platform, which does not call for suf- 
frage. In a sharp confrontation with the 
Progressive Rheta Childe Dorr (30, 226- 
8) Wilson is driven to the wall by her 
persistent constitutional argument and 
all but loses his aplomb. 

In the tragic Colorado miners strike, — 
in the Tampico crisis where American 
sailors suffer arrest and humiliation, 
and on other issues, Wilson labors amid 
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. careless public assumptions. As telling 
a remark as any is a joumalist’s query 
in a press conference: “Is there any 
prospect or has any progress been made 
in the efforts to send the—to send 
Americans to Haiti?” (30, 319). Wilson 


underscores democratic principles and- 


is praised by diplomats and associates 
for eloquence and deportment. Yet a 
doubt remains. His declaration that “in 
no conceivable circumstances would we 
fight the people of Mexico” (29, 468) 
reads uncomfortably like a first draft of 
the later war message, and as a too-pat 
formula for a world seething with unrest. 
His open dependence on House, when 
growth and the opinions of diverse 
principals are necessary, shows a weak 
connection with realitv. 

House thinks British-German diffi- 
culties. can be worked out as with 
individuals. His smoothness and charm 
in talking with Sir Edward Grey and 
Kaiser Wilhelm elicit the praise of 
American Ambassador to Great Britain 
Walter Hines Page, an Anglophile. But 
how egregious of House, when war has 
actually been declared, to tell Wilson 
that it would help for the world to know 
that Wilson has done all humanly pos- 
sible to avert war, that is, by sending 
House to Europe to reconcile dif- 
ferences. 

‘There are always, 
nuggets for the student of the era to 
cull. Bryan survives decades of deroga- 
tion to look well in his conscientious 
role of Secretary of State.. John Reed, 


in midpoint between his career as bo- ' 


hemian and revolutionary, writes with 
restraint of the President (30, 231-8). A 
charming letter from Carnegie, apropos 
of his gift to Berea College, is in reform 
_ spelling. And Secretary of the Treasury 
McAdoo writes to his new father-in-law 
Wilson about the new Federal Reserve 
Board, ending: “The real truth is that 
since you have given me this glorious 
girl, I don’t care very much what you do 
with the Federal Reserve Board!” (30, 55). . 


. LOUIS FILLER 
Ovid 
Michigan 
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PAULA STERN. Water's Edge: Domestic 
Politics and the Making of Foreign 
Polscy. Pp. xix, 265. Westport, CT: 
Greenwood Press, 1979. $19.95. 


The book under review is a narrative 
account of the controversial Jackson 
amendment to, the Trade Reform Act of 
1974. This legislation grew out of the 
reaction to the administration’s attempt . 
to grarit to the Soviet Union the coveted 
in trade 
relations. As the law of the land today, 
it binds the president not to extend trade 
concessions to the Soviet Union or any © 
other nonmarket nation until the con- 
gress is assured of free emigration from 
these countries. The legislation was 
initiated and championed by Senator 
Henry Jackson in conjunction with one 
of the most powerful interest groups in 


-the country, namely, American Jewry. 


As a work exploring the intricacies of the 
making of the American foreign policy, 
the author uses the Jackson amendment | 
to delineate the interplay of forces at 
work that eventually lead to foreign 
policy decisions. The study, therefore, 
can be conceived of as a vehicle for 
describing in minute detail the making 
of foreign policy in the United States. 

= Paula Stern rejects the conventional 
wisdom that has held for generations 
that “politics stops at the water's edge” 
in the realm of foreign policy. The notion 
that foreign policy is the “calculated 
product of a complex balancing of inter- 
national power blocs or the expression ` 
of traditional policies or ideas’’.(p. xi) 
is both 2rroneous and misleading, ac- 
cording to the author. In fact, the author .- 
claims, the politics of the formulation of 
foreign policy does not much differ from 
the politics of domestic issues. The 


- creation of foreign policy is character- 
_ized by Ligh domestic political involve- ` 
ment, in which competing economic, 


ideological, ethnic, and other types of 
interest groups play significant, or even 
decisive zoles. 

The central theme of the Stern volume 
is that foreign policy decisions are ar- 
rived at through complex interaction | 
involving policymakers, elected poli- - 


` 
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ticians, prominent individuals, the mass 
media, interest groups, and most of all 
the legislative and executive branches 
of the government, The intricate rela- 
tionships among various actors of the 


foreign policy process are painstakingly > 


traced out, giving a wealth of data on the 
events that made the Jackson amend- 
ment a reality. Unfortunately, while the 
book is suffused with vivid particulars, 
the’early beginnings of the amendment 


-and how Senator Jackson became inter- 


ested in sponsoring it are not clearly 
spelled out. There are additional points 
of confusion. At one juncture the author 
says that Jackson went to Jewish groups 
to seek their support for his bill (p. 32) 
but we already witness in the preceding 
chapter (p. 11) that activist Jews were 
concerned about Soviet emigration and 
one legislator was prevailed upon to 
introduce a bill (p. 12) on this issue 
in the House. i _ 
One of the’ most interesting aspects 


-of this work is the documentation pro- 


vided on the influence of legislative 


„aides on policymakers. In this particular 


instance the impetus for Jackson’s amend- 
ment seems to have largely emanated 
from Jewish staff aides. Through a vari- 
ety of channels they were instrumental 
in translating a particularistic concern 
of theirs into the law of the land. The 
other even more intriguing part of this 
study is the impact of the world Jewish 
establishment on the foreign policy 
process of the United States. On the 
domestic front, the entire Jewish com- 
munity was mobilized to ensure the 
passage of this legislation. The Jews 
constitute á powerful force in America 
and as a political interest group “have 
disproportionate influence and power” 
(p. 212). In a pluralistic democracy such 
as ours, where access to decisionmakers 
is relatively easy, it is likely that policy 
may reflect “not the will of the majority, 
but the will of highly leveraged, well 
placed minorities” (p. 212). The work by 
Stern is a testimony to this fact. What- 
ever may be thought of as rational goals, 
by groups and individual politicians, 
may not necessarily be rational for the 
nation as a whole, or even be in the 


national interest. The Soviet displeasure 
at the Jackson amendment is a case 
in point. 

Author Stern, in fact, advances an 
interesting theoretical proposition through 
her work that departs substantially from 
the traditional idea on the making of 
foreign policy.. Through a case study 
method she succeeds in verifying her 
hypothesis, and in the process writes 
a very appealing and a worthwhile 
volume on a subject of perennial 
concern. This is a very balanced and 
a readable work which gives a good 
picture of the workings of the American 
political system in general and me- 
chanics of foreign policy making in 
particular. — . 

GHULAM M. HANIFF 
St. Cloud State University 
Minnesota 


RICHARD L. StROUT. TRB: Views and | 
Perspectives on the Presidency. Pp. 
526. New York: Macmillan, 1979. 
$14.95. . 


BARRY.GOLDWATER. With No Apologies. 
Pp. 320, New York: William Morrow, 
1979. $12.95. 


Journalism has been described as the 
first rough draft of history. Writing 
weekly in the New Republic as TRB, 


‘Richard L. Strout’s journalism has been 


far more than a rough draft. It is an often 
eloquent and perceptive analysis of 
America’s: social and political institu- 
tions. TRB is.a collection of the best 
of those articles with a special emphasis 
on the American presidency. 

Strout’s book is valuable for several 
reasons. First, his articles show how an 
intelligent, informed, and contemporary 
observer viewed some now historical 


figures. Like everyone else, TRB thought 


that Dewey was going to beat Truman, 
and he wrote that Johnson could lose 
in 1964 and that the Eisenhower- 
Stevenson race in 1952 was going to be 
close. He also felt that “Adlai Stevenson 
is having the time of his life, doing his 
most important service at the U.N.,” 
a belief thoroughly destroyed by John 


f 
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B. Martin in his 1977 biogmohy of 
Stevenson. 

There are excellent articles on the 
phenomenon of Joe McCarthy. An early 
McCarthy opponent, Strout wrote in 
1950 that J. Edgar Hoover in effect at- 
tacked:a McCarthy probe. What was the 


basis for McCarthy’s power? “He is the | 


most formidable figure to hit the Senate, 
_we think, since Huev Long. He has the 
galleries with him. The Republicans: 
around him beam.” 

TRB has a second major ‘function. It 
shows that nothing really much has 
changed in recent American politics. 


Strout’s first column in 1943 was about. 


an indifferent nation. “What the country 
craves is a moral tonic,” he wrote. Con- 
gressional inaction is a favorite theme 
and there is a pattern about American 
presidents: the nation goes from hope 
that a new president will bring the vision 
and skills needed to solve problems to 
frustration at the lack of specific ac- 
complishments. The presidential leader- 
ship issue was not discovered in 1979, 
according to these articles. . 

Political theorists will be interested 
in Strout’s favorite remedy for solving 
our political ills. He wants a parlia- 
mentary form of government in. the 
United States. 

Barry Goldwater covers much the 
same ground as does Strout. There are 
- naturally some major differences. One is 
most obvious: Goldwater is a conserva- 
tive politician, Strout a very liberal 
political writer. There are others. Strout 
is willing to let mistaken ideas.and his 
. flaws appear in the public record. Gold- 
water is far less candid, taking a de- 
fensive posture in some cases and: ig- 
noring other embarrassments such as the 
Watergate-rélated actions of Attorney 
General Richard Kleindiest, a close 
_ professional friend. 

Both writers have high regard for 
Harry S. Truman’s now legendary tough- 
ness and honesty. Goldwater strongly 
endorses the Eisenhdwer presidency 
but Ike, for Strout, was a virtual total 
failure, an extremely harsh view in this 
reviewer's opinion. | 

One final difference must be cited. 
Strout writes extremely well; his book 
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is a joy to read. In comparison, Gold- 
waters book is done in pedestrian 
style lacking not only color but unity. 
This style is unfortunately the norm 


for much political autobiography, but 


it is not a norm that makes for eager 
reading. 
í FRED ROTONDARO 
Congressional Affairs Press 


Washington 


MAURICE VAN GERPEN. Privileged Com- 
munication and the Press: The Citi- 
zens Right to Know Versus the Law’s 

Right to Confidential News Source 
Evidence. Pp. 239. Westport, CT: 
Greenwood Press, 1979. $22.95. 


Once when I defended one of the 
Warren Court’s flimsier decisions, Wallace 
Menselson warned me that I would live 
to regret this most recent revival of 
judicial policymaking. He was correct, 
for the Nixon Court is providing us with 


_ judiciel policymaking at its worst. 


Profassor Van Gerpen’s book is packed 
with solid information and with the 


exception of the first chapter or two, ` 


is interestingly written. He begins with 
the historical background of the concept 
of newsmen’s privilege, from the case of 
John Peter Zenger to the latest federal 


and state court rulings. He develops `. 
the concepts of privileged communi- 


cation as they affect attorneys and their 
clients; physicians and their patients; 
husbands and wives; clergymen and 
their parishioners; and jurors with 
other jurors. 

Only two of these pairs, the attorney- 
client and the juror-juror have privileged 
communication based in the common 
law. The others have been legislatively 
defined. The author warns us, too, about 
attempting an analogy between the 
attorney-client relationship and the 
relationship between the newsman and 
his conndential informant. The first is 
purely private and the second is under- 


taken with the intention -that it will 


result in public disclosure. There are 
two basic principles of democratic 
government in conflict here: the public 
right to know and the public right to 
every man’s evidence. 
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Van Gerpen shows us how the United. 


States Supreme Court has refused to 
extend First Amendment protection: to 
a reporters confidential sources when 
criminal activity is involved. He tells 
us that the Supreme Court, and other 


courts as well, see the claim of privilege . 


as a matter of personal benefit to the re- 


porter rather than one of public benefit. . 
While the courts minimize the chill on’ 
the flow of information that will result 


when reporters have to reveal confiden- 
tial sources, Van Gerpen is convinced 
that the public will be deprived of in- 


-formation that it requires to make 


reasoned judgments on certain kinds of 


_ issues. The courts seem bent on exer- 


aa 


cising their authority in the face of 
what they seem to regard as challenges 
to that authority. If the press can be 


converted into a law enforcement agency, ` 
_then damn the consequences. i 
Van Gerpen is not optimistic about our 


prospects for protecting newsmen’s 


confidential sources from forced revela- 


tion, but he is convinced that if a news- 

men’s. privilege can be devised, it must 

come out of the First Amendment and 

the recognition that news gathering and 

news dissemination are inseparable. 

CHARLES P. ELLIOTT 

East Texas State University 
Commerce 


MARJORIE FALLOWS. Irish Americans: 
Identity and Assimilation. Pp.. xii, 
, 158. Englewood Cliffs, NJ: Prentice- 
Hall, 1979. $9.95. 


PAUL WROBEL. Our Way: Family, Parish 
and Neignborhood in a Polish-Ameri- 
can Community. Pp. xv, 186. Notre 
Dame, IN: University of Notre Dame 
Press, 1979. $12.95. 


Irish Americans and Our Way repre- 


' sent two major streams within modern 


ethnic studies. Both are brief, readable, - 
and intelligent books which reflect _ 
scholars’. current emphasis on family, 
community, and religion as underpin-. 


nings of the American social experience. 
But Marjorie Fallows and Paul Wrobel 
approach their subjects in significantly 
different ways. 
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Irish Americans is part of the Prentice- 
Hall series on ethnic groups and follows 
a fairly traditional format. It opens with 


-a look at the group’s background in 


Ireland, continues with the general 
history of the Irish in America, then 
focuses on social mobility, the family, 
politics, the Church, and assimilation. 
The book is occasionally repetitious 
and sometimes confusing. For example, 
the author claims that the Irish “may 
already have moved beyond the point of 
no return” with regard to the loss of a 
distinctive ethnic identity -and sub- 
culture (p. 148), yet she asserts that the 
group. demonstrates that “American life 
can encompass difference without . . . 
eradicating it” (p. 150). 

Fallows is frankly misleading on the 
matter of the Protestant vs. the Catholic 
Irish experience. She seems to suggest 
that the two groups shared the same 


.secular heritage, ignoring the signifi- 


cance of the Scottish origins of most of 
the northern Irish immigrants. Later, in 
commenting about the Catholics’ ap- 
parently superior educational and eco- 
nomic progress in America, she fails to 
confront the implications of the two 
groups distinctive settlement patterns: 
north vs. south, urban vs. rural. Fallows 
notes the differences, but never analyzes 
their obvious impact on her socio- 
economic profiles of the Irish. 

Such imprecision is disturbing, as is 
the skimpy treatment accorded to signifi- 
cant topics such as nineteenth century 
nativism. However, these are by no 
means fatal flaws. On the whole, Irish 


' Americans is a competent, balanced, 


and interesting portrait of a very im- 
portant ethnic group. The author makes a 
commendable effort’ to compare the 
experiences of immigrants settling in 
different cities, and she integrates 
sociological concepts into her narrative 
more fluidly than most. Fallows’ also 
includes an entire chapter of first 
person narratives, which add a warmth 
and immediacy'to her monograph. ` 

Our Way-is based almost entirely 
on personal evidence. Anthropologist 
Paul Wrobel moved into St. Thaddeus 
Parish in Detroit, Michigan and spent 
eighteen months observing, interview- 
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ing, and interacting with the largely ` 
second and third generation Polish- 


American residents. Throughout his 
study, he is intensely conscious of his 
own behavior and role within the 
community, and while this.is useful. 
in alerting: the reader to possible 
biases in his findings, Wrobel goes 
too far. He gives us. an elaborate ac- 
count of his problems in finding a house 
and being accepted in the neighbor- 
hod before we're really introduced to 
that neighborhood, and he discusses 
his research methods so thoroughly we 
even -get a description of his note 
card file. Wrobel’s constant’ use of the 
first person is not impalatable: in-this 
highly personal ‘study, but when com- 
pounded by frequent digressions and 


mechanical “Now I will discuss” transi- ` 


‘tions, this style makes the book seem 
less profound than it is. 
Wrobel - has actually done careful. 


' field work and provides considerable - 


insight into the Polish-American ex- 
. perience. After a brief overview of the 
previous literature on this ‘subject and 
a physical description of St. Thaddeus: 
Parish, the author tums to the family, 
including relationships between hus- 
bands, wives, and friends. Most of the 
patterns he. discerns seem to derive 
more from class than ethnicity, but they 
nevertheless illuminate the lives of 
these people, as do the chapters on the 
parish and the neighborhood. Some of 
Wrobel’s - analysis : is ‘vague, such as 
his description of the network linking 


“ those who do not participate in parish ` 


activities with those who do. But he is 
a keen ‘social observer, and his study 
is both interesting and enlightening. 
Thus Our. Way, like. Marjorie Fallows’ 
‘Irish Americans, adds to our under- 
standing of this nation of nations. 
LAURA L. BECKER 
Clemson University 
South Carolina 
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ANNELISE GRAEBNER ANDERSON. The - 


Business of Organized Crime: A Cosa 
Nostra Family. Pp. 179. Standord, GA: 
‘Hoover Institution Press, 1979. a 95. 
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Crime. ‘may pay, but organized crime, 
it appears, does not pay as well as one’ 


- might think. Nor is‘its reach so pervasive, 
nor its effects so pernicious as one might 
fear. This is-the main lesson, to. be 


leamed from Annelise Graebner Ander- 


, son's study of one of the twenty-four 


“core” criminal groups “in the United 
States, 

Mrs. Anderson studied the ‘ Jaien 
family and its seventy-five members ‘in 
order “to be able to relate alternative 
public policies and practices with 
respect to law enforcement against or- 
ganized crime to their costs and bene- 
fits in controlling and. reduging the harm 
done by organized crime” (p. 6). Her 
fincings are presented thoroughly and 
their implications drawn soberly; Mrs. 
Anderson is a model social scientist. 

Her careful .and conscientious in- 
vestigation, like much good social. 
science, tends to confirm the judgments 


of moderate common sense: organized 


crime is not as fearsome’ as.'it.is of- 
ten made out to be by journalists and 
nor is it a figment of 
our imagination, as some debunking 
social scientists have argued.. Her. find-' 
ings are along the-lines of those of other 
recent capable.investigators of organized 
crime such as Jonathan Rubinstein and 
Peter Reuter. Her conclusion—duly 


‘qualified by the acknowledged fact that 


she studied -one family in one city— 
is that we are spending more than 
enough to fight organized: crime, and 
that “it is especially’ doubtful that 
fears of organized crime should be used 
to justify legislation involving incur- 
sions into. privacy and thé potential for 
abuse...” (p. 141). Given the vul- 


-nerability of our public ‘policies’ to 


enthusiasm and trendiness, it is a 
pleasure to see social science: résearch 
serving a sobering and moderating 
function., ~ ` 
Would ‘it be churlish to add that my 
pleasure could.not but be tempered. 
by the absence of any sprightliness in” 
Anderson’s presentation’ of. her- 
findirgs, an absence made especially 
noticeable by the colorfulness of her. 
subject? And more than style is at issue. 
Mrs. Anderson’s earnest style is accom- 


paniel by, and reflects, a stern’ re- 


bad 


“a 
N o 
” 
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fusal to lift her eyes from her research 


and from rather narrow questions of 
public policy, to consider any of the 
broad and fascinating questions raised 


_ by the phenomenon of organized crime 


` intend to do; but can even dpparently | 


in American life. It is hard to criticize an 
author for failing to-do what she did not 


narrow issues of public policy be dealt 
with satisfactorily without some con- 
sideration of broader developments and 
some attempt to take a more general 
perspective? Mrs. Anderson “uses con- 
cepts from the fields of sociology and 
political science as well as economics” 
in treating her subject (p. 136); reading 
her book impressed upon me, in about 
equal parts, the utility of these social 
science disciplines, and their limits, 


„at least as they are commonly under- 


stood. . 
l WILLIAM KRISTOL 
University of Pennsylvania 


ARCHIE J. BamM. The Philosophers 
World Model. Pp. xi, 295. Westport, 
CT: Greenwood Press, 1979. $22.95. 


.- A book in print may profess to have 
one’ aim in view and yet establish its 
value in the fulfillment of yet another 
aim. This book professes to attempt 
to “revitalize philosophy” and to create 


‘both the world model as well as a 


variety of world models to help man- 
kind survive what the author pictures 
to -be a threat to the continued existence 
of mankind. In the eyes of this reviewer, 


- however, the value of the book-is Archie 


Bahm’s panoramic review of the variety 
of intellectual disciplines throughout 
the arts and sciences of human thought. 
He attempts to clarify definitions of the 


. various disciplines in the field of 


~ 


Philosophy such as Philosophy. itself, 


.Epistomology, Logic, Being, Ethics, 


Religion, Economics and Political Science 


 . ‘as well as History and Science. 


The favorite theme of his solution 
seems to be what he refers to’as a 
“Quantum Leap” into a world Universal 
model. His Quantum theory is, of course, 
the later theory of a balance between 


‘the “wave” and the “particular.” It 
. seems to this writer that he is paralleling 
the. existentialist “leap of faith,” con- 
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ditioned by the Hegelian” dialectic.” 
He wants mankind to refrain from limit- 
ing itself to particulars and swing into 
a global state of mind. Yet, the particulars 
are not to be left behind. 

A serious attempt is made by the 
author to show how and why other 
world: models previously attempted 
have failed. He blames them for having 
been too particularistic and not uni- 
versal enough. In some respects he 
underestimates the contributions of 
philosophers and religious leaders. In- 
deed, the classical Greeks made a 
serious attempt to develop an honest 
philosophy of Universalism. This is 
actually what the original Greek philos- 
ophers were looking for. Religions of the 
classical world also attempted to under- _ 
stand the world as a whole through the 
eyes of religious principles which they 
tried-to establish as universal modes. 
On the one hand, Bahm states that all 
religions have a common‘ theme—that 
is, the search. for ultimate values. On 
the other hand he blames them for their 
narrow .outlook. He makes a- far too 
sweeping assessment that a “belief in 
God” is not necessary for religion. He. 
ought to know that the global idea in 
religion is the universal God ‘toward 
whom the “Quantum Leap” can be 
made. A number of references in his 
end-notes are’ from his own books on 
religion and other secondary sources 
instead ‘of from primary sources. The 
same is true in some of the notes on 
philosophic ideas. - 

The.aforementioned criticisms are not 
meant to deter one from the real value 
of the book. It is a splendid review of 
many trends in various fields of human 
thought. The three appendices show that 
there exist a number of societies of 
thinkers and analyzers who have global 
interests in their determination to bring 
the world around to positive and 
beneficial achievements. Current world 
events do seem to be narrowing the 
distances between’ the peoples of the 
world. A world outlook, therefore, in- 
deed seems necessary. However, one - 


‘should bear in mind that the particulars 


in human life should not be lost ‘in the 
wave of global movement. A real 
quantum leap will look both ahead as 
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well as behind in order to develop a 

better world order. : : 

at: SAMUEL J. Fox 
Merrimack College 

. North Andiver 

Massachusetts 


* 


_ JAMES LEWTON Brain. The Last Taboo: 
Sex and the Fear ‘of Death. Pp. 264. 
Garden City, NY: Anchor Press, 1979. 
$8.95. 


The avowed purpose of The Last 
Taboo is to link the anxiety associated 
with the fear of death with a similar 
uneasiness surrounding human sexu- 
ality. Using a variety. of biblical, cross 
cultural, historical and scientific refer- 
ences, Brain, a cultural anthropologist 
at SUNY-New Paltz, documents the 
prevalent place of both sex and death 
in human life. The’ underlying theme of 
discussions on diverse gubjects such as 
incest, pornography, womb envy, sexual 
abuse, violence, blasphemous language, 
_ and ritual’ ceremonies is an assertion 
_ that the fear of death and the anxiety 
_ over sexuality are the results of cultural 
shackles which prevent unrestricted 
openness but permit societal stability. 

This is basic anthropology or sociology 
since we know that biological needs are 
circumscribed by culture in order to 
manifest societal homeostasis. Chaos in 
economic and social institutions would 
` be prevalent if women were still in an 
oestrous cycle and incest were per- 
mitted. We are taught from birth to 
fear and repress our animal instincts. 
Should- they manifest themselves, we 
must feel shame and guilt. Brain’s 
observation is essentially correct .as it 
is a well-documented fact that sexual 
behavior, sexual images, and sexual 
expectations are significant sources of 
interpersonal altercations, self degrada- 
tion, and social anxiety: 

Humans, 
deny: their link td an animal heritage. 
Sex is threatening because it reminds us 
of our mortality and. of the “possibility 
of the dissolution of the security con- 
ferred on us by ordered society wereiwe 
not to have very strict rules about how 
we have sex” (p. 79). Death is also a 
„constant reminder of our finiteness 


then, according to Brain, 


t 
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and of the fact that demise produces 


odor and decay which we find un- 
palatable. Even the funeral industry tries 
to evade reminders of this fact by en- 


`- dorsing’the clothing of the deceased in 


the finest of garb and coffin so he or she 
will not depict any degeneration which 
accompanies death. Our generalized 
fear of sex arises out of our subconscious 
aversion to death, filth, and promiscuity. 
Women, usually being viewed as sexual 
objects, suffer the greatest as a result of 
these culturally created anxieties. They 
are the carriers of the sexual attributes 
and temptations which can bring the 
downfall of males. 

Brain’s somewhat hidden secondary 
purpose is to show that authoritarianism 
or. rigid cultural restrictions on be- 
havior, particularly sexual activity, pro- 
duce undesirable side effects such as 


_ bigotry, tyranny, cruelty, and conserva- 


tism. In reality,. sexual proscriptions 


and the defacement of death represent 
systemic efforts at social control. This 
fact is reflected particularly in tradi- 


, tional sex role arrangements where man 


has authority. Man possesses authority _ 


. largely because of his physical superi- 


ority, not because of any unusual in- 
tellectual or emotional prowess. Women, 
being denied power, seek to manipulate 
men through sexual politics. The author’s 
true colors come from this discussion. 
His elavorate effort to associate death 
and sex, documented more by imagi- 
nation than fact, is really an extension 
of his belief that more sexual freedom 
is necessary to alleviate anxiety. The 
less .regidity, the less anxiety, and, 
perhaps, the less cruelty and violence. 
JAMES H. FREY 
University of Nevada 
Las Vegas 


ROBERT A. Burt, Taking Care of’ 
Strangers: The Rule of Law in Doctor- . 
Patient Relations. Pp. vii, 200. New 
York: Free Press, 1979. $15.95. 


This book should be viewed as a con- 
tribution to the critique of benevolence, 
since it directly addresses ‘current’ at- 
tempts to reform civil commitment 
statutes and to devise legal safeguards 


“ence experiments, 
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for patients and others subject to pro- 
fessional caretakers. It is also, a tour de 
force of applied psychoanalytic and 
sociological theory. 

Attempts to delineate rights and 
remedies in various treatment settings 
are based on the legal and philosophical 
assumption of separate, autonomous 
selves, 
relations which underlies the norm of 
consensuality applied in recent judicial 
rulings. The only role allocations pos- 
sible for the involved parties are those 
of omnipotent choicemaking or impotent 
choicelessness. 

Whether the choicemaker role be 
assigned to the patient, the physician, 
or the judge, Burt.contends that such an 
allocation of power, based on an absolute 
distinction between self and other, 
unleashes destructive impulses in both 
parties, impulses that lead to conceptual 
obliteration of the other and, often 


2 enough, from conceptual to physical 


obliteration. The libertarian tradition 
characterizes social relations as either 
voluntary or coerced, but these are all 
false disjunctions that obscure the 
mutual coercions framing all relations. 
It is only the ambiguous and dynamic 
relationship between self and other and 
the inherent ambivalence of all relation- 
ships that hold such destructive impul- 
ses in check and define equality between 
persons. 

Burt develops a R model of self 
by integrating a number of psycho- 
analytic and symbolic interactionist 
concepts, illustrating the model with 
several case studies: Lake v. ‘Cameron, 
Karen Ann Quinlan,. Milgram’s obedi- 
and others. His 
analysis follows the confusion of self 
and other, and the fantasy of omni- 


` potence and impotence, to infancy, and 


then traces the persistence of these 
infantile modes of relatedness in adult 
social relations and especially in those 
interactions in which the infant/adult 
relationship is most nearly recapitulated. 

Burt’s intent is to make the law a more 
nurturant than abusing caretaker, not by 
reforming or abolishing the commitment 
statutes but by redefining the role of the 
court. Its function is not to abrogate to 


a static model of, selffother ` 


itself the choicemaker role, nor to end 
dispute, but to “ensure dispute rather 
than join the parties’ delusive belief that 
dispute between them can be conclu- 
sively ended.” The judicial writ would 
be viewed as 


a time-limited expression which will be 
confirmed, modified, or abandoned in further 
negotiations between the parties themselves. 

. The law should keep the parties... 
uncertain about the precise measure of their 
power or impotence regarding one another, 
in order to counterbalance the impulse toward 


destructively stereotypical choicemaking/_ 
- choiceless role allocations. ` 


Burt’s inferences from the case ma- 


terial are highly speculative, but they 
are well grounded theoretically and are, 
finally, convincing. The value. of the 
analysis is easily illustrated if one 


considers other cases, such as the ex- 
tremely. problematic policies of dein- ` 


stitutionalization of mental patients. 
We now have a compelling explanation 


of the “deep structure” of benevolence.. 


JOEL S. MEISTER 


Amherst College 
A 


Massachusetts 


GEORGE COMSTOCK, ET AL. Television 
and Human Behavior. Pp. xviii, 581. 
New York: Columbia University Press, 
1978. $16.95 cloth. Paperbound $9.95. 


During the past 25 years, television 
and social and behavioral science re- 
search about television have become 
growth industries. In the academy, people 
from political science, sociology, psy- 
chology, mass communications, speech, 
business, and education have produced 
2,500 books, articles, and reports con- 
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cerning television’s influence on the. 


way people behave. This valuable, im- 
portant book seeks to consider “the 
entire relevant scientific literature in 
English’ —all 2,500 surveys, experi- 
ments, case studies, ‘content analyses, 


reviews, and commentaries—as well as . 


offer an elaborate model and sugges- 
tions for future research. The authors’ 
goal is indeed ambitious—a herculean 
attempt to treat something many con- 


‘sider a modern-day Cyclops—but, in 


i 
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‘most respects, they admirably accom- 


plish what they propose to do. 
Reviewing the existing research, the 
authors explain the rapid ascendancy 
and dominating role of what they say 
“may be the ultimate mass medium.” 
They discuss in detail the ways tele- 
vision has affected viewers, other types 


of media, and political and social in- - 


stitutions. The picturé that emerges from 
the words, numbers, and charts em- 
_phasizes television’s pervasiveness and 
its, power to preoccupy. Watching tele- 
vision now takes up -40 percent of an 
average person's leisure time; sleeping 
and working are the only activities 
consuming more time. What prompts 
such attention? “The medium is funda- 
mentally perceived as the entertainer. 
Television is highly rated as a news 
source, and it is used to fill vacant 
time, yet its principal role from .the 
viewpoint: of the public is to provide 
entertainment and relaxation.” 


The book demonstrates that the effects ` 
_ of this “entertainer,” which periodically 
informs us about what's happening away . 


from the studio and set, are significant, 
especially on the young. Evidence, for 
example, supports the hypothesis that 
viewing violent programs increases the 
“likelihood” 
in children and adolescents. The au- 
thors, however, take pains to point out 
that this finding and others require 
consideration within the context of other 
possible contributing factors so that 
inconsistency. and ambiguity can be 
reduced. Much more research needs to 
be done. To further this necessarv work, 
the authors propose a “model of the 
psychological processes behind any ef- 
fect television may have on a viewer's 


behavior.” Unfortunately, for the sake of 


this excellent book, the model is murkily 
explained in some places, making it dif- 
ficult to understand and evaluate. Such 


-+ lapses in clarity are uncharacteristic 


and the specific suggestions for future 


- research following the model’s presenta- 


tion are clearly stated and imaginative. 

As comprehensive as Television and 
Human Behavior. is, it makes no claim 
to being the last word on social and 
behaviorial science research about tele- 
vision. It is, rather, a most serious 


of aggressive behavior. 
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effort to examine the first words and data 
of this empirical research and to chart 
the direction for future study. 
_ ROBERT SCHMUHL 
edimi University 
Bloomington 


ANTHONY GIDDENS. Central Problems 
in Social Theory: Action, Structure 
and Contradiction in Social Analysis. 
Pp. 294, Berkeley: University of 
California Press, 1979. $20.00. 


Central Problems in Social Theory 
leaves the reader with feelings of ex- 
pectation and hope; expectation that 
Giddens is in the process of preparing 
a truly great opus in social analysis and | 
hope for the future of an integrated 
perspsctive in sociology, or more-broadly 
within the social sciences. The volume 
consists of seven essays in which 
Giddens, who is Fellow of King’s 
College and Lecturer in Sociology at 
the University of Cambridge, develops' 
what he refers to as'a “theory of 
structuration.” The essays have value as 
individual pieces but also hold together ` 
as part of a comprehensive attempt at ` 
theorizing and exposing trends in social- 
analysis. 

The author not only draws on tradi- 
tional sources in sociology and the social 
sciences, but also brings a fresh perspec- 
tive through his reliance’ on related 
theories and concepts from disciplines 
not normally addressed by sociologists 
or included in their writings. Giddens 
displays an in-depth knowledge of tradi- 
tional approaches such. as Marxism, 
structurelism, functionalism, and sym- 
bolic interactionism. He develops a 
lucid portrayal of their strengths and- 
weaknesses, as well as the prospects for 
their integration or further develop- 
ment. The role of the discipline of 
history and its potentially relevant con- 
ceptual and methodological contribu- 
tions to social analysis-is-highlighted. — 

The central theme of the book devel- -- 
ops around the idea of the duality of 
structure. It includes the belief that the 
reflexive monitoring of action both draws 
from and reconstitutes the institutional 
arrangement -of society. Members of 
society are viewed in a comprehensive 


social concepts including: 
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active role. The main basis of the 
concept of the duality of structure rests 
in Giddens belief that to be a competent 
member of society means being an active 
participant, thus- knowing a great deal 
about the society itself. 

Traditional approaches to society Babe 


heretofore neglected the conception of 


action developed by Giddens and failed 
to develop fully concepts connected 
with the active role of the individual 
in society. Giddens gives much attention 


'tothe importance of time-space relations 


and their importance in social change. 
The distinction between synchrony and 
diachrony is rejected. The reader is 
forced to rethink a number of basic 


system, power, domination, conflict, and 
contradiction.. 

The way in. which the author illus- 
trates and develops the basic concepts 
in his theory of structuration should 
prove quite valuable. Evaluation of his 
future work will depend on a thorough, 
understanding of the framework out- 
lined in the essays reviewed here. 

WILLIAM A. PEARMAN | 

Millersville State poneee 

Pennsylvania 


JOACHIM ISRAEL. The Language of 
Dialectics and the Dialectics of 
Language. Pp. xi, 263. Atlantic’ High- 
lands, NJ: Humanities Press, 1979. 
$23. 00. 


The development of radical scholar- 
ship in the Seventies has been as 
remarkable as the outburst of left 
activism which marked the Sixties. The 
efflorescence of Marxian writings during 
this period in both book and journal 
form has spanned almost every field 
of the human sciences. It has been 


= characterized by a sloughing off of 


orthodox rigidities and a willingness to 
rethink’ old dogmas and seek solutions 
in external perspectives. This renais- 
sance has been most profound in its 


- efforts to develop a critical theory 


of consciousness. 

Part of this renewed interest in sub- 
jectivity Ras been the critical redefini- 
tion of the function .and content of 
modern social psychology. Professor 


structure, . 
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Israel, over the ‘last decade, has been, 
in the, forefront of this task and has 
established a solid reputation in both 
Europe and the United States as a leader 


‘in this critical movement. What gives 


i 


his. writings in this area special weight 
is that during his career he has demon- 
strated his proficiency both as a research 
social psychologist and as a knowledge- 
able commentator on issues confronting 
contemporary Marxian scholarship. 
The content of the present volume 
reflects Professor Israel’s dual commit- 


_ ments to a practicing social psychology 


and to the Marxian reconstruction of 


‘that practical activity. However, this 


work does not concern itself with a 
critique of particular empirical studies. 
Rather, its preoccupations are philo- 
sophical and apodictic. It seeks to estab- 
lish a sound grounding for future studies 
critical social psychology. 

The title of the book sufficiently sums 
up its contents. It is interested in a 


dialectical approach to the study of the 


person and society: it explicates a per- 
spective which sees the social from a 
concrete and total perspective, and seeks 


the genesis-of the social in the produc- 


tive ontology of human praxis. Thus, 
Israel devotes a major part of his work 
to an explication of dialectics as a 
method, as a constituting social process, 
and as a language game. 

What is unique, however, is the dialec- 
tics of language element of his work. 
Most attempts in the past, to develop 
a Marxian theory of subjectivity have 
grounded the person and his intra- 
subjective processes in substantive or 
existential philosophies or metatheories. 
Israel rejects this approach and, instead, 
seeks his image of the person and 
human subjectivity in British Analytic 
Philosophy. He attempts to create a 
social psychology which is concrete, 
dialectical, and grounded in revolutinary 
praxis, while drawing upon the be- 
havioral and theoretical insight of analy- 
tic philsophy’s language analysis. 

The structural key to this work is the 
authors attempt to reconcile Marxian 


` theory and analytic philosophy. On the 


one hand, he presents and reinterprets 
dialectical method so as to- preserve 
its critical thrust while at the same 
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_time reshaping" some of its key con- 


cepts-in order to.make them amenable 
to: the needs of.the analytical lan- 


_ guage. On the other hand, Israel restruc- 


tures the meanings of many of analytic 
language’s concepts in order to demon- 
strate their latent dialectical structure. 
Key to both efforts and bridging them 


-is Israel’s reliance on an integrating 
. conception of language and its function 


in human praxis. 
How successful is Professor Israel’s 
theoretical synthesis? It is difficult to 


say. Some readers will be uneasy with - 
_his rejection of empirical experience as 


an ontological and epistemological foun- 
dation for a critical social psychology. 
Others will criticize, undoubtedly, his 
application’ of the dialectic, feeling 
that his analysis falls short of a full 
dialectical integration of the two dis- 
parate traditions in which he writes. 
However, any final judgement of such 
an audacious theoretical effort should 


be held in abeyance. .In-that this book. 


has articulated a novel synthesis and 
perspective, it must-be judged on its 
ability to generate new insights and 
research concerning the structure of con- 
sciousness in Capitalist Society. There 
is, at the same time, no doubt that 
Professor Israel has penned an important 
and exceedingly clear work which can 
instruct both critics and champions of 
this position. The groundbreaking na- 
ture of this excellent volume will make 
it required reading for all serious 
students of social psychology in general 


_and critical Marxist thought in particular. 


DAVID L. HARVEY’ 
- University of Nevace 
Reno 


SHULAMIT REINHARZ. On Becoming a 
Social Scientist. Pp. xviii, 422. San 
Praneisoo: Jossey-Bass, 1979. $15. 95. 


This narrative of the Sather S pro~, 


' fessional socialization is a curious hy- 


brid. Itis exceedingly personal; recount- 
ing Reinharz’ sequential consideration 
of the theoretical and methodological 


alternatives available within sociology 


was an agonizingly painful process of 


‘personal identity formation. Yet, . the 


author recognizes, her experiences are 
hardly unique. | 
Other nascent sociologists have recog- 
nized the deficiencies of results: ob- 
taiced by ostensibly objective, “sci- 
entstic” methods, such: as survey re- 
search techniques. But the use of such 
techniques is a defense against the 
problems inherent in supporting -con- 
clusions reached by more subjective 
methods, such as the approach she calls 
“experiential analysis.’ She is quite 
right to observe that in their efforts to 
achieve what they imagine to be scien- 
tific objectivity sociologists have adopted 
truly absurd strategies. The sociologist 
who assumes that his research is un- | 
contaminated by any personal biases be-. 


cause he has managed to study a phe- 


nomenon for several years without 
ever observing it ‘directly is utterly 
deluded; under such circumstances, his 
research procedures can reflect nothing 
but his preconceived notions. 

Nevertheless, Reinharz’ case against 
“scientistic” methodology—the use of 
standardized instruments to gather quan- 
tifiable data which can be summarized | 
by -some measures of association—is 
ultimately unsatisfactory, because: she 


. cannot prove that the methods them- 
‘selves zan never be useful, merely that 


they can be unintelligently applied. 

Some of the most damning evidence 
against the misuses of survey tech- 
niques—evidence she herself presents 
—was itself gathered by’methods she | 
would -have.us condemn altogether; we 
cannot accept this evidence unless we - 
assume that such methods at least oc- 
casionally yield meaningful data. Her 
methodclogical alternative—“experien- 
tial analysis” —poses problems which 
cannot be explained away. Such an 


‘approack requires the sociologist to be 


a highly involved “participant observer” 
in the situation she is studying, assuming 
her own personal reactions to the phe- 
nomena to be helpful in explication of 
the problem. Yet there is no reason to — 
assume that the social scientist can 
translate personal reactions to circum- 
stances into those of subjects, as the 
author herself recognizes. Used un- 
critically, such a subjective methodology 
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seems ‘to: belie the basic axiom of 


social scientific inquiry, the assump- 
tion that through collective definition of 
a variety of gauges we may. achieve 
mutual intelligibility and reliability. 

In sum, Reinharz’ account provides 
ee necessary for the construction 
of a plausible social science, but fails 


` to synthesize them because she is stil] | 


a convinced witness to the very “scien- 
tistic” faith she attempts to discredit. 
The quest for the perfect method, ap- 
plicable to all situations and practicable 
for all researchers, is bound to be futile. 


And whether the social scientist adopts. 


the method of “experiential analysis” or 
any other, he will not thereby be trans- 
formed into a camera, recording required 


data without distortions shaped by’ 


preconceptions. 

Reinharz presents her book as a brief 
against “‘scientistic’ social science, yet 
defends her own method in the terms 
she condemns. As social ‘scientists, we 
can only conclude that we must 
gather an abundance of materials to 
support our claims, present them- fully 
so that we are publicly accountable for 
our conclusions, and let others judge 
their adequacy. 

Reinharz is at her best when she 


suspends efforts to make her own. 
experience testify to universal methodo- > 


logical law, and describes her own 
field experiences. She writes persua- 
sively and engagingly about the’ social 
world of the mental hospital and the 
Israeli border settlement but, alas, her 


-ethnographic observations are subor- , 
dinate to the general purpose_of the 


book and occupy all too small a fraction 
of its pages. 

As atechnical product, the book leaves 
much to be ‘desired. Many of its points 
are reiterated to excess and the text is 
littered with multiple quotations making 
identical points. A good editor should 
have prevented quoting the same lengthy 
passage twice (p. 167 and pp. 296-7) and 
excised some of the extraordinary gram- 
matical blunders. Nonetheless, the final 
responsibility for the form as well as the 
content of this book must be the author’s. 

HENRIKA KUKLICK 
University of Pennsylvania 
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James RIORDAN. Sport Under Com- 
munism. Pp. x, 177. Montreal: McGill- 
puen AS Press, 1978. $14.95. 


The success of Communist E 
in international sport competition has 
been astounding in recent: years. East> 
Germany (GDR) and Russia have domi- 
nated the Olympic Games since World 
War II; the Cuban presence has been 
prominent in the Pan American Games 


and the Montreal Olympics; and China 


is reentering the Olympics in 1980 | 
and will surely be a contending force | 


in the future. Despite the success of 


Communist athletes, Westerners know 
very little of the particular sport systems 
which produced these athletes. Riordan 
and a team of qualified international 
observers have put. together a highly 
descriptive and fairly readable com- 
parative account of the organization and 
operation of the sport systems of five 
Communist countries— U.S.S.R., Czech- 
oslovakia, the G.D.R., China, and Cuba. 

Each country is described in terms of 
five basic themes: history and develop- 
ment, the emergence of new themes 
since the most significant political event 
in their history, Castro’s seizure of power 
in Cuba in 1959, the organization, of 
physical education in the schools, the 
organization and structure of contem- 
porary sport, and the main goals of sport 
and ‘physical education. The U.S.S.R. 
and China are reviewed because they 
are the largest Communist countries. 
Cuba and the G.D.R. were selected 
because their athletic success has been 
disproportionate’ to their size. Czecho- 
slovakia is included because it is 
representative of the smaller Communist 
states. The material presented in each 
article exhibits more detail on these 
sport systems than has been found in 


‘any other previously published source. 


There are several characteristics which 
are common to all of the. Communist 
sport systems described in the text. In 
each case sport is: centrally operated 
and organized by government authori- 
tis; oriented to the utilitarian goals of 
military preparedness; international prés- 
tige, and fitness for productivity; di- 


- rected at dichotomous emphases on mass 
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participation and elite-athlete prepara- 
tion; compulsory activity in schools; and 
in the context of physical culture, sport 
is viewed as a right, not a privilege, for 
all. Every success of a Communist 
sportsman is viewed as a success for 


‘` the socialist way of life whether it be 


Russian, Chinese or Cuban. 

The five accounts are rich in descrip- 
tive detail but each is sterile in analy- 
sis. Allusions are made to political 


struggles between sport organizations, 


to dissent by athletes, and to the use of 
drugs by athletes but their implications 
“are neglected. None of the studies reports 
data gathered from athletes or the 
general public. None of the studies is 


very critical of the systems each  de- | 


scribes. They overlook, for example, 
the fact that the emphasis on physical 
fitness for the masses in these countries 
is largely superficial. The real con- 
centration is on the development of the 
elite athlete who can bring. fame and 
- glory to the motherland. As such, the. 
book falls short in its original purpose 
to provide insight to the dynamics of 
Communist sport. ; 
JAMES H. FREY 
University of Nevada 

Las Vegas 


JOHN SLAWSON, 
Practices and Politics of Intergroup 


Relations. Pp.*xiii, 249. Westport, CT: 


Greenwood Press, 1979. $22.95. 


A variety of perspectives have been 


eiiployed to explaif the subordinate 
position of specific social groups. The 


-most popular theoretical frameworks - 


have indicated that the circumstances 
of minority groups can be attributed 
to: cultural variables, Culture of Poverty; 


competing values and interests, Plural-. 


ism; and a social structure which is 
designed to oppress particular elements 
of the population, class-based or socialist 
analyses. The most widely accepted 
analyses of this phenomena are steeped 
‘in pluralist belief. Pluralism is based 
on the presumption that the relative 
standing of a group in the social order 
is a direct function of its capacity to 
pursue and achieve specific objectives. 
Each group’s unique capacities are 


Unequal Americans: - 
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perceived as being ‘a product of intra- 
group and interorganizational forces. 
This framework and the analyses it 


. nurtures. implicitly accept as given the 


valve presumptions of the social order. 
Quice clearly, such research emphasizes 
microscopic forces and, in general, 
ignores or relegates to a lesser’ status 


the effect of the larger social structure ` 


on individual and group behavior. John 
Slawson and Marc Vosk have produced 


. a monograph, Unequal Americans: Prac- 


tices and Politics of Intergroup Re- 
lations, which relies almost exclusively 
on Puralist explanations of group be- 
havior. This emphasis has significant 


implications for both the utility and 


generalizability of their work. 

This volume has been designed to Pe 
dress a very broad range of issues that 
have affected intergroup or minority 
group relations between the years 1930 
and 1975. The breadth of this analysis 
is most impressive. The authors touch 
upon many of the important legislative 
and judicial decisions which have 
emerged in this area. In addition, they 
address many of the pitfalls associated 
with such decisionmaking; for example, 


_ the enforcement of official decree and a 


backlash by the majority group. Just as 
importantly, the organization of their 
work is most effective. The authors 
developed chapter and section headings 
which provide a newspaper like sum- 
mary of the events and issues which 
affected specific American minority 
groups over an approximate thirty-five 


year period. Finally, the volume is. 


written. in a clear.and simple manner. 
The authors rarely, if ever, rely upon 
social-scientific jargon to present or 
elaborate upon an idea. 

The monograph, however, does suffer 
from a numnber of analytical and method- 
ological weaknesses. The authors’ al- 


_most exclusive reliance upon the Plural- 


ist perspective has contributed to an 
almost naive faith in particular institu- 
tions and reform measures, and an in- 
difference toward the larger social 
structure’s effect upon the socio-eco- 
nomic standing of particular minority 
groups. Slewson and Vosk presume that 
the media. particularly television, has 


seved to reduce ‘intergroup tensions’ 
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(page 37). In addition, they indicate 
that government programs accelerated 
“group equality of opportunity” (page 8). 
Finally, the authors ‘note that knowl- 
. edge, particularly social science re- 
search, can serve to ameliorate many 
of the social problems that have affected 


minority groups (pages 12 and 122). The . 


authors offer little, if any, evidence to 
substantiate their assertions. Just as 
importantly, each of these points could 
be disputed on the basis of recent 
experience and social research. 

Slawson and Vosk almost entirely 
ignore those socio-economic forces which 
have contributed to inter and intra- 
group tensions. The authors’ indiffer- 
ence or insensitivity toward these issues 
has spawned a series of reform proposals 
which rely upon psvchoanalytic tech- 
nique to affect attitudes both within 
and between groups. The authors’ clear 
emphasis upon such measures is at best 
misplaced and at worst socially destruc- 
tive. In addition, this void reflects 
the volume’s inability to grapple with 
the economic and class-based issues 
which have functioned to oppress 
particular. groups and ultimately in- 
creased the level and intensity of 
intergroup tension. 


Finally the authors have developed 


much of their analysis from inter- 
views with approximately 120 national | 
leaders in intergroup relations. The ` 
status of the respondents provides 
the authors with the necessary spring- 
board to use specific quotes as evidence 
. to support very broad assertions. In 
effect, Slawson and Vosk have attempted 
to construct an analysis which is national 
in scope on the basis of the professional 
position of their sample. Unfortunately, 
the extent to which this subpopulation 
is representative of the leadership in 
the field is not clarified in either the 
text or appendices of the volume. The 
degree to which particular quotes are 
idiosyncratic or representative of a 
group's perspective, is also not apparent. 
As a result, the reader simply does not 
have the information necessary to deter- 
mine whether the data underpinning the 
analysis can be generalized. 

This book does not make a particularly 
unique or scholarly contribution to the 
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literature on intergroup relations. In- 
stead, it provides a succinct summary 
of many of the events and issues which 
have had a special relevance to minority 
groups during the past thirty-five years. 
The monograph is particularly useful in 
highlighting the pluralists’ perspective 
on these social problems. Consequently; 


,Slawson and Vosk’s work should be of 


interest to a general audience and a 
particularly valuable supplemental read- 
ing in introductory policy, urban studies, 
and minority relations courses. 
“MICHAEL FABRICANT 
Community Service Center È 
New York City 
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R. ALBERT BERRY and WILLIAM R. 
CLINE: Agarian Structure and Produc- 
tivity in Developing Countries. Pp. x, 
248. Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins 
University Press, 1979. $17.50. 


This study is intended to throw light 
on an issue of great importance in many 
less developed countries: the relation- 
ship between farm size and the produc- 
tivity of agriculture. Its importance 
stems from the fact that with the recent 
heightened concern to satisfy the basic 
needs of the population. of poor coun- 
tries, land reform and land redistribution 
have been suggested as means to achieve 
this end. In response, opponents of such 
schemes, argue that only large scale 
farms are competent to use modem 
inputs efficiently and thus redistributing 


. land to peasants would limit long-term 


growth. i 

-Two basic tests of the farm size/pro- 
ductivity relationship appear in this 
study. First, Berry and Cline present 
' data fróm twenty countries which carried 
out agricultural censuses in 1960 and for 
which data were compiled by the Food 
and Agriculture Organization (FAO). 
Second, specific case studies are pre- 
sented for six countries for which 
extensive data are available: Brazil, 
Colombia, the Philippines, West Pakistan, 
India, and Malaysia. In addition, less 


. comprehensive data and analyses are 


presented for six other countries in 
appendixes. In general, the statistical 
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Pai 


Pa - 
analyses presented here point to a clear 
conclusion: “the small farm sector makes 
better use of its available land than does 
the large-farm sector largely through 
applying higher levels of labor inputs 
(family labor) per unit of land” (p. 
131-4). Furthermore, there is at least 
some evidence that total factor produc- 
tivity as well as land yields are inversely 
`. related to farm size. 

‘The contribution which this book 
makes is that it provides a firm empirical 
foundation for a hypothesis which, as the 


~ authors suggest, students of agrariari 


structures have long suspected. Less 
convincing and much less well sup- 
ported empirically is the author's princi- 
pal policy conclusion that “land redistri- 
bution into family farms is an attractive 
policy instrument for raising produc- 
tion. ... (p. 134). The problem is 
that very little evidence is presented on 
the question of advances in productivity 
over time by farm size. As a result, the 
possibility that a shift to small scale 
agriculture and more intensive cultiva- 
tion might produce only a one time in- 


crease in agriculture, followed there-- 


after by sluggish growth, cannot be 
rejected. Since growth in agricultural 
output depends principally upon ad- 
vances in technology, the hypothesis 
that long-term growth might adversely 
be affected by the kind’of.land reform 
suggested here: remains unscathed. 

Despite this reservation, however, 
Berry and Cline have made a welcome 
and valuable addition to the empirical 
literature on agriculture in poor countries. 

Jay R. MANDLE 
Temple University 
Philadelphia oh 


ROBERT J. GORDON and JACQUES PELK- 
MANS. Challenges to Interdepend- 
ent Economies. Pp. xii, 149. New York: 
McGraw-Hill, 1979. $9.95. 


This book is the sixteenth volume of 
the 1980s Project sponsored by the 
Council on Foreign Relations. It is an 
assessment of the complications of 


“+ macroeconomic management and the 


new economic nationalism- that strain 
international economic cooperation. In- 


ternational cooperation has not filled 
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the vacuum created by the diminished 
leadership of the United States in 
international economic affairs. The up- 
surge in international transactions cou- 
pled with a lack of leadership .and 
meaningful economic cooperation have 
created uncertainty and increasing na- 
tioral vulnerability in the global economy. 
The short volume is divided into two 
distinct sections. In the. first part, 
Professor -Gordon has outlined the 
macroeconomic policy problems that 
beset the American economy. Emphasis 
has been placed on the U.S. economy 
with the view that stability and growth - 
of this economy will have favorable. 
imp ications for the world economy. 


Gordon has outlined the dilemma faced 


by policy makers when confronted with 
divergent economic.advice, for example, 
monstarist versus nonmonetarist activ- 
ism. The failure to achieve an accurate 
record of forecasting and the unsuccess- 
ful price/wage control program of 1971~ 
1974 has tended to undermine the case 
for policy activism. 

In an analysis of inflation,- Gordon 
suggests that inflation tends to be 
higher in countries with more aggressive - 
trade unions, nationalized industries, | 
and political control of central banks. 
He is somewhat optimistic about a slow 
down of inflation due to oil induced. 
supply shocks. “But the major damage 
of higher prices has been done.” Un- 
fortunately, the book was completed 
just prior to the major boost in oil 
prices. in 1979 which indeed have: 
created serious stabilization’ problems . 
for the American economy. Professor 
Gordon contends that the U.S. govern- 
ment has introduced “legislated in- 
flation,.” analytically similar to supply - 
shocks—-increases in social security 
taxes, energy taxes, and a higher mini- 
mum wage. 

Two additional “timè bombs” will be 
the effects of dollar depreciation and 
the abysmal productivity record of the 
U.S. economy during the 1970s. The ` 
author does support a series of measures — 
that would help alleviate some of 
America’s economic ills. The selection 
of policy instruments would be based . 
on the encouragement of saving and 


‘investment rather than government 


í 


t. 
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induced recessions to cure inflation 
which further erode the country’s ability 


to achieve long-run stability and growth. ° 


These steps would include government- 
indexed bonds and tax brackets, easier 
money coupled with tighter fiscal policy, 
a Swedish-type countercyclical invest- 
ment fund, government stockpiling of 
raw materials during recessions and the 
stockpiling of agricultural surpluses. 
Gordon concludes that, “the impo- 
tence of the small countries and the 
need for austerity in the group of 
large ‘invalid’ nations leaves the respon- 
sibility for world recovery with the 
United States, Germany, and Japan.” It 


is therefore. essential to prevent a major: 


downturn in the American economy in 
order to avoid dragging the global 
economy into another worldwide re- 
cession. 

In the second half of the book, 
Professor Pelkams analyzes the success 
of economic cooperation among Western 
nations. Overall, Pelkams is very pessi- 
mistic in his outlook for the achieve- 
ment of’ unified common leadership 
among them. Part of the problem is the 
politicization of international ‘economic 
policy. This has lec to the formulation 
of short-run policies within a governing 
period which seek to improve an incum-. 
bent politician’s election prospects. 

The populace of Western countries 
- have shown an increasing preference 
for economic security which has moved 
policies away from international eco- 
nomic adjustment and cooperation. 
“The achievement of individual eco- 
nomic security eventually increases 
resistance to market adjustment proc- 
esses, according to Pelkams. In ad- 
dition, the quest for national economic 
security has become politicized which 
has eroded prospects for economic 
cooperation. The new economic na- 
tionalism has been directed toward 
increasing national autonomy to control 
domestic economic policies. This has 
slowly eroded the postwar structure 
of Western economic cooperation. l 

Although many organizations (GATT, 
IMF, OECD) have achieved some 
degree of cooperation in the past, 
Pelkams finds limited hope for future 
cooperation. Since the barriers to posi- 


tive cooperation are prohibitive, only 
the hope of preserving the achievements 


-of negative economic cooperation, re- 


moving discriminatory treatment against 
goods, can be accomplished. Western 
nations “. . . have generated a glut of 
conferences, sessions, and summits 
about econemic cooperation but at the 
same time have yielded few, if any, 
improvements in economic coopera- 
tion.” Examples of today’s cooperation 
include economic summits that merely 


produce powerless communiques or 


new agencies that barely have constitu- 


` tions. In fact, Pelkams finds that the 


multiplication of these international 
economic organizations may complicate 
cooperation and dilute any results. 
Overall, the book is a frank appraisal 
needed at this time to critically review 
international economic cooperation. It 
does not pay lip service to the facade 
of cooperation, but provides a basis for 
new directions in international eco- 
nomic affairs. Perhaps there might have 
been a closer integration of the two 
sections of the book, but this did not 


‘detract from its impact. However, the 


book did not give enough attention to 


an analysis of the dilemma of oil policy 


—probably the greatest challenge to 
international economic cooperation at 
this time. While the potential positive 
avenues of new cooperation may. not 
have been accentuated in the book, 
the main theme of the dangers of the 
further erosion of economic cooperation 
were clear.. i 
‘ RUSSELL BELLICO 
Westfield State College 
Massachusetts 


JAMES C. HITE. Room and Situation: 
The Political Economy of Land-Use 
Policy, Pp. x, 340. Chicago: Nelson- 
Hall, 1979. $18.95. Paperbound $9.95. 


ROBERT W. LAKE. Real Estate Tax 
Delinquency: Private Disinvestment 
& Public Response, Pp. xviii, 263. 
New Brunswick: The Center for 
Urban Policy Research, Rutgers Uni- 

_ versity, 1979. $17.95. 


Is private ownership of real property 


the root cause of both environmental- 
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and urban fiscal problems in the United 
States? There are at least two schools 
of thought which say that it is, judging 
from these two recent studies. Room and 
Situation by James C. Hite takes its 
title from a phrase in an 1893 book by 
John R. Commons, a prominent in- 
stitutionalist. Real Estate Tax Delin- 
quency by Robert W. Lake comes from 
that persuasion which. regards “mon- 
opoly capital” as thie bane of our social 
existence. 

Hite takes a very long look at the 
origins of property laws and related 
institutions in. the United States. His 
argument runs approximately thus: 
American colonial leaders saw unlimited 
opportunity for land speculation on the 
frontier and were forced to instigate 
rebellion when the British crown cur- 
tailed that practice; the successful new 
republic wrote its laws:to favor nearly 
absolute rights of private ownership and 
used the powers of government to en- 
courage massive infrastructure develop- 
ment; privately owned land increased 
in value even through the suburban 
boom of:the 1950s; private ownership, 
however, is inherently likely to destroy 
environmental amenities and create 
adverse neighborhood effects, which 
early city planning and latter-day en- 
vironmental measures have not sufficed 
to correct. Hite tentatively explores 
a more effective planning scheme in- 
volving transfer of development rights, 
but seems to back away after considering 
recent theory on the quandary of 
democratic decisionmaking. 

The book is unpersuasive primarily 
because it omits so much that is ob- 
viously relevant and because the ap- 
proach- is very unspecific. The ‘glaring 
omissions are any reference to the von 
Thuenen’s basic contribution to the 
subject, discussion of the role of mort- 
gage lending institutions, and a realistic 
examination of the income tax system— 
all of which might do Hite’s argument 
: more good. than harm. The strong part 
of the book is a concise legal history, 
unfortunately very cursory. Hite is a 
professor of agricultural economics at 
Clemson University. 
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Robert W. Lake is an Assistant Re- 
search Professor at the Center for Urban 
Policy Research, Rutgers University. His - 
bock is occasioned by statistical and 


survey studies of property tax delin- 


quency. undertaked by the city of 
Pittsburgh, studies which Lake efféc- 
tively summarizes. 

He first presents a thesis, however, 
which runs about as follows: capitalists 
realize that. profitable private invest- 


‘ment in urban real estate depends ‘on 


pubiic investment in infrastructure 


‘which in tum requires that private 


investors pay property taxes; since © 
capitalists control local, government 
there is no conflict so long as. basic 
private business activities flourish; as a 
city ages and acquires a population. 


-with need for public services, investors 
‘begir. to withdraw capital from central 


city for reinvestment in the more promis- 
ing suburbs; no longer needing central 


city infrastructure capitalists simply stop 


paying property taxes; the government 
of the central city is unprepared to 
manage. erstwhile private land and 
buildings, having been created simply 
to serve capitalist ends, so the. central 
city suffers physical decay and fiscal 


-disaster and retrenches on services 


rather than expanding them to meet 


growirg needs. Lake suggests that anew 
‘style in urban government might so 


effectively manage property acquired ` 


. for taxes that fiscal and economic health 


could be restored. l 

The survey material and statistical 
experiments involving Pittsburgh fall. 
very -short of supporting this thesis. ° 
Much tax delinquency is on vacant land 
or properties already under public 
control. The average owed on delin- 
quent residential properties is only 
$74, a good portion of which seems to 
be merely “slow pay” by low-income 
homeowners. a 

Lake does not provide a micro- 
economic decision model for an investor 
contemplating non-payment of property ` 
tax. Nor does he examine the eminently 
practical question suggested by ‘his 
thesis, namely whether government 
should indeed act to constrain private 
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investment so as to shore up declining 
` regions or declining industries. Absent 
these specifics, ` Lake’s text is only 
rhetoric. 

There may be yet another school of 
thought with a more rigorous and 
effective approach to this set of sub- 
jects still waiting in the, wings. In 
fairness to Lake and Hite those superior 
works have yet to be published. 

WALLACE F. SMITH 

University of California - 

Berkeley 


. JOSEPH G. Knapp. Edwin G. Nourse: 
Economist for the People. Pp. xvi, 544. 
Danville, IL: Interstate Printers and 
Publishers, 1979. $11.95. 


When a writer undertakes the bi- 
ography of a figure who is or who has 
been very close to him, he inevitably 
is both to be commended for his intimate 
knowledge of subject and to be read 
cautiously for his uncritical praise. The 
reader of Joseph G. Knapp’s life of 
Edwin G. Nourse must both feel satis- 
fied with -the awareness displayed 
therein of details of the great economist’s, 
life and must be cautious in seeing 
the book `ʻas a tribute to an admired 
friend. 

Nourse is known to the economics 
profession principally for his service as 
the first chairman of the Council of 
Economic Advisers. He was named by 
President Truman to undertake that 
pioneer task after Congress created 
that body in 1946. He was the author 
of twelve books on economics and of 
dozens of articles. He served a term 
as president of the American Economics 
Association and was active in many other 
professional organizations. Knapp quotes 
numberless speeches which Nourse 
gave before professional and business 
groups and conventions. 

Nourse was born in Lockport, New 
York on May 20, 1883 and spent much of 
his childhood in. Downers Grove, a 
suburb of Chicago. He was a descendant 
of a woman who was hanged as a witch 
in Salem, Massachusetts in 169]. He 
studied at the Lewis Institute in Chicago 


a government economist in Nourse’ 
. : ae 
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and at Cornell University, and later 
eamed a doctorate at the University 


of Chicago. He taught in a high school 


in Ogden, Utah,.as well as in such 


institutions of higher learning as the 


University of Pennsylvania, the Univer- 


sity of South Dakota, the University- 


of Arkansas, and Iowa State College. 
During his service in a high school 
and on several university and college 


faculties, he wrote extensively and 


enjoyed a rapidly expanding reputation 
as a specialist in agricultural economics 


and in marketing. In particular, he be- 


came known as an advocate of farm co- 
operatives. Throughout his life he was a 
supporter of private enterprise, low 
prices for industrial products, and of 
competition. 

In 1922 Nourse was named to the 
Institute of Economics, one of the 
several bodies which Robert S. Brookings 
financed. The several groups which 
Brookings founded were later combined 
in the Brookings Institution. Nourse 
remained with Brookings, while his 


‘reputation as an economist grew, until 


President Truman named him chairman 
of the Council of Economics Advisers 
in 1946. Nourse remained in Washington 
from 1923 until his death at the age of 90. 

Leon Keyserling, who had a back- 
ground in both law and economics, and 
John D. Clark, who had taught eco- 
nomics at the University of Denver and 
had held public offices in Colorado and 
Wyoming, were the other two members 
of the first trio of heads of the Council. 
In his three years with the body, 
Nourse felt that it should keep clear 
of politics and only act as economic 


advisers to the. president. Keyserling ` 


and Clark both had strong ties to the 
Democratic party. ‘ 


This situation created strain which - 


Knapp treats with care, but naturally - 


from a pro-Nourse position. This dis- 


agreement is discussed at some length. 
Nourse resigned in 1949, to be suc- 
ceeded by Keyserling. Nourse then 
spent the rest of his life speaking 
and writing on economics. 

Knapp, who was himself employed as 
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` final years, tells of the period in which 
the economist’s physical powers and 


his eyesight declined. Up to his death,’ 


` Nourse worked on a book, which was 
left incomplete. 

Much of the biography is devoted to. 
extensive quotations from Nourse’s 
~ books, speeches and articles. It is a study 
that belongs on the reading list of 
students of the history of the Truman 
adniinistration as well as of students 
of the development of American eco- 
nomic theory. 

F. B. MARBUT 

Sarasota 

Florida 


LEO MCGEE AND ROBERT BOONE, eds. 
The Black Rural Landowner —En- 
dangered ‘Species: Social, Political, 
and Economic Implication.. Pp. xxi, 
200. Westport, CT: Greenwood Press, 
1979, $17.95. 


Leo McGee is the Assistant Dean for 
Continuing Education at Tennessee 
Technological University and Robert 
Boone holds the position: of Director 
of Public Service at Tennessee State 
University. ‘They have compiled ten 
pioneer studies as the 44th title for the 
Contribution in Afro-American . and 
African Studies series. 

The first paper by Manning Marable 
relates the historical background of the 
post-Civil War transition of a plantation- 
slave agricultural system to one based 


. on sharecropping. Frank Pogue explains `‘ 


how because of the poverty and dis- 
crimination, a migration began from the 
rural South to the urban Northeast. 
. James Lewis describes the economic 
plight of. black farmers whose small 
farms only yield an annual income of 
$3,400. The co-editors contributed the 


fourth paper which analyzed black- 


farmers’ favorable attitudes towards 
land ownership—it: provides security, 
prestige,—in contrast to their correl- 
ative lack of expertise. 

The fifth and sixth papers were written 
by Charles Nesbitt and William Nelson. 
They describe the sociological values of 
black rural communities and the positive 
` relationship: of political activism and 
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land. ownership. The next three papers 
attempt to suggest some strategies for 


‘solving the problems associated with 


the decline in black land ownership. 


`- Car? Marbury believes the Land Grant 


Colleges can play a much more -signifi- 
cant role than they have heretofore. 
Joseph Brooks wants more education of 
blacx farmers via the Emergency Land 
Fund Program. Finally, James Lewis . 
suggests more research regarding the 


‘unfaimess of tax delinquency laws 


throughout the South. 

In the concluding paper, ester 
Salamon predicts that only the inter- 
vention of the federal government can 
halt the drastic decline in black owner-., 
ship. From 1910, the peak year in black 
ownership, there has been a decline 
in acreage from 15 million to the current — 
6 million. Thus, in the past 70 years 
blacks have lost 9 million acres of 
farmland. The remaining 6 million — 
average 52 acres per farm. It does seem. 
obvious that federal financial and tech- 
nical assistance is, required to solve. 
this problem. 

This small volume is exceedingly 
valuable as the first in-depth look at 
the problems surrounding black land 
ownership. Thirty percent.of the black 
population still lives on the land but 
unless they are given some needed 
assistance, they will be driven to the © 
urban ghettoes. The implications, then, 
are serious. 

FREDERICK H. SCHAPSMEIER 
. University of Wisconsin 
‘Oshkosh 


Joun D. OWEN. Working Hours: An 
Economic Analysis.. Pp: xiii, 206. 
Lexington, MA: Lexington Books, 
1979. $21. 00. 


John D. -Owen, an economist who., 
has focused his career on the work- 
leisure dichotomy in twentieth century 
American society, here presents a lucid 
examination of the past and present 
and a reasoned peek at the future. There 
are 134 pages of text in clear English ` 
supported by seven largely mathemati- 
cal appendices. The purpose of work and 


wr 
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income throughout is treated solely as 
the ability to acquire and consume. 
Unemployment and underemployment 
are not seriously considered. 

His basic conclusions (pp. 133-34) are: 


There is less leisure than is generally 
believed. Hours of work have leveled off 
for males while female labor force 
participation has increased. 

This is, in large part, the price of con- 
tinuing affluence. 

The quality of consumption has in- 
creased, but “rigid work schedules, 
combined with higher labor force partic- 
ipation rates of women and the inflex- 
ible schedules of schools and other 
institutions, yield a difficult situation 
for families which must allocate limited 
resources of time and money to pursue a 
variety of consumption goals.” 

Some easing comes from flex-time or 
voluntary part-time work, now involving 
about one worker in three. Broader use 


of these alternatives will “very likely 


improve the quality of time by giving 
individuals more choice in planning 


. their work, household production, and 


leisure schedules.” 
Reduction of hours is the most obvious 
way to increase leisure, but would be 


' very expensive. 


Owen warns against the approach— 
since taken by Rep. John Conyers, 
Democrat of Michigan, of a statutory 
reduction to a 35 hour work week with 
double time for overtime, as likely to 
increase the quantity of consumption 


time while reducing its quality as” 


spendable income declined. 

A greater familiarity with the work 
of historians would have enriched 
this work. Owen seems not to be aware 
of how close we came to a legislated 
30 hour week in the early New Deal 
(the Black bill) and some of the insights 
of John Garraty, Unemployment in History 
could have added a dimension. Withall 
this is a clear, no-nonsense if somewhat 
one-sided approach to a universal prob- 
lem. It should be consulted by anyone 
concemed with this basic question. 

ROGER DANIELS 

University of Cincinnati 


TERUTOMO Ozawa.  Multinationalism, © 
Japanese Style: The Political Economy 
of Outward Dependency. Pp. xiii, 289. 

_ Princeton, NJ: Princeton University 
Press, 1979. $16.50. l 


Japan’s multinational enterprises dif- 
fer markedly from the U.S. model, both 
in motivation and support behind the 
corporations and in their basic charac- 
ter. Not too surprisingly, Japanese multi- 
nationals are the offspring of a rather 
limited group of factors which in large 
part produced the Japanese economy 
today. One of these, with a history as 
old as Japan’s participation on the 


world economic scene, is her paucity 


of resources. With a very heavy resource 
demand, she is the least self-sufficient 
of industrialized nations. Other factors, 
more recent phenomena than the first, 
include a dwindling labor force whose 
standards of living and of demand have 
risen steadily, and an increasing and 
widespread concern in Japan about the” 
effects of home industries on the 
ecology. A final consideration is the 
difficulty in obtaining industrial sites 
in a land poor country. These factors 
have spurred the search for new methods 
of obtaining raw materials, fuels, and 
cheaper labor pools, and have led to 
moves to establish the fuel consumptive 
and dirtier industries abroad. 

The truly distinguishing ‘features of 
Japan’s multinationals, however, are 
their group orientation and interdepend- 
ency and the degree of governmental 
support underwriting them. The move 
into multinationals for Japan has not been 
the result of oligopolistic and spon- 
taneous decisions on the part of individ- 
ual corporations to expand, and in doing 
so to conform to dominant Western 
theories of multinational development. 
These theories, Professor Ozawa notes, 
while valid perhaps in describing Western 
multinationals, have little relevance to 
Japanese development. The government 
and not the individual competitive con- 
cern led the way into multinationalism 
in Japan, and the degree of cooperation 
among the participants in her invest- 
ment activities.abroad contrasts sharply 
with Western models. This is particu- 
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larly noticeable in relation to the 
- services offered other Japanese enter- 
- prises by the great trading companies. 
Mr. Ozawa’s work is carefully re- 
searched, lucidly presented, and praise- 
worthy in its objective utilization of the 
data. He devotes considerable attention 
to Japanese investment in the. Asian 


home area and in more distant lands. Of | 


particular interest is his chapter on 
conflict with local interests as -Japanese 
multinationals seek to establish them- 
selves. He sees a Japan no longer 
viewed, abroad as the produtt of an 
economic miracle, but rather one with 


the deteriorating image of the pollutor ` 


and even the “economic animal” in its 
quest for resources, labor, and industrial 
sites. . 

The book is a most solid and valuable 
addition to the growing shelfof literature 
on multinationals. 

R. KENT LANCASTER 

Goucher College- 

_ Baltimore 


Erik OLIN Wricut. Class Structure 
and Income Determination. Pp. xvii, 
966. New York: Académic Press, 1979. 
$21.00, 


As a Marxist sociologist, Wright sees 
“Marxism (as a) re- emerging . .'. seri- 
‘ous theoretical force” to deal with 
economic and social equality in modern 
capitalist society. In what is described 
as the. first attempt to test Marxist 


theory empirically with modern econ- | 


‘Wright attempts 
‘concepts 


ometric techniques, 
to reconcile theoreticians’ 


*. of class in income determination with 


the growing body of empirical studies 
and quantitative data on status attain- 
ment and educational inequality. In a 
detailed review of various definitions 
of “Classes in Advanced Societies,” 
Wright opts for updated Marxist classes 
as a base; discusses in detail “three 
categories of positions within those 
class relations that are generally desig- 
nated “middle class.’” He regards’ as 
especially important clusters: Managers 
and supervisors, semi-autonomous em- 
ployees, and small employers; he also 
discusses other locations in’the class 


.as a “critical next step” 
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structure which he says do not fit 
neatly into the traditional Marxist theory 
of class structure. He devotes a chapter 
each to race and sex in determining 
incomes. 

Wright concludes oe class “consis- 
tent_y and significantly affects income of 
people in different class positions but’ 
who have the same level of education 
and occupational status, age and sen- 
iority, social background, and working ` 
hours a year.” He adds that otherwise 
comparable individuals in different class 
positions get fewer benefits in income 
from increased education. In treating 
how zace and sex per se affect income, 
Wright cites concentration of blacks and 
women in worker and lower-managerial . 
classes as an example of how class 
position -enters into income deter-. 
mination. . ) 

Having dealt with other variables in 
class and income relationships where 
adequate data are, or are not, avail- 
able, Wright suggests areas for future 
research. He includes: More specific 
measures of class, for example, managers, 
supervisors, and semi-autonomous em- 
ployees; degree of control over ones 
own labor; class structure in monopolies, 
franchises, and other enterprises; family 


‘and class especially related to women, ` 


as they affect family production. 
Hlustrating the scope of influences on 
income. Wright also touches on hiring 
and promotion practices and other 
factors. Perhaps with equal validity, - 
one might extend Wright's refinements. 
of elements in achievement and income 
into areas as diverse as: breast-fed vs. 


~ bottle-fed babies; mother vs. surrogate 


mother, vs. day-care tended children; 


and TV vs. non-TV reared children—or œ 


performance of “TV Zombies.” 

Movinz beyond income determina- 
tion, Wright proposes studying how 
class aftects political-governmental forms; 
and class and non-class struggle. Finally, 
in the study 
of Marxist theory of income determina- 
tion, Wright proposes examining cross- 
society patterns. In reminding us that, 

“Marxism is, after all, a theory of social 
change, of the role of classes and class 
struggle in the transformation of soci- 
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eties, rather than an analysis of struc- 
tural determinations within a given 
system of class relations,” we’ hope 
that he and other social scientists 
will re-examine Marx’s theories of 
transformation. Do Cambodia, China, 
Cuba, Nicaragua, and Stalinist Russia 
offer useful models for classless soci- 
eties for Third World Countries? Are 
terrorism, violence, mass murder, im- 
prisonment, idea control the only realis- 
tic tools for change? 

While the thousands of professional 
developers, with their billions of dollars, 
are finally beginning to murmur audibly 


about political will, a working majority . 


still approach the subject academically. 
With much of the world still in turmoil, 
they, 
passively for the revolution. 
DANA D. REYNOLDS 

International Center for Dynamics 

of Development 

Arlington 

Virginia 
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PREFACE 


This volume presents a sampler of a wide variety of interrelated studies, 
reports, and recommendations that have appeared in the past two years. They 
all relate to that aspect of our educational system devoted to studying, 
writing, and teaching about other parts of the world. -The past several years 
havé witnessed a concentrated effort to set new directions in a complex, 
variegated field—one that encompasses every level of the educational 
system from kindergarten to graduate studies and comprises many functions, 
for instance, research, training of specialists, and exchanges. 

The centerpiece of that effort was a Presidential Commission on F oreign 
Languages and International Studies, discussed herein by its chairman; 
James A. Perkins, and by its executive director, Barbara B. Burn. The other 
articles deal with a specific level of the educational system—graduate and 
research, general education, primary and secondary schools—and with 
specialized aspects: language study, international exchanges, and serving 
business needs. A summary article attempts to fit the pieces into'a framework 
and suggests some items for an action agenda for the field. 

We hope that both the general public and specialists in the field will find 
this collection useful. It represents one of a series of publications of the 


_ Academy in international studies, including monograph 17, the Language 


and Area Studies Review. Additional works are anticipated in the near 
future, such as works on research in language skill retention and loss. 


RICHARD D. LAMBERT 
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In The Land of the Blind: American International 
Studies in the 1930s 


| By ROBERT A. MCCAUGHEY 
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ABSTRACT: Prior to World War II, American interest in 
international studies existed primarily outside the university. 
Missionaries and their redomesticated offspring, foreign cor- 
respondents, members of the Foreign Service, and free-lance 
writers figured far more prominently in the American in- 
ternational studies community than did academics who 
recognized the need to maintain close ties with non-academic 
audiences. These ties became unraveled after World War II 
‘when academic international studies experienced tremendous 
growth, but they must be reknit if international studies is to 
remain a vital intellectual enterprise in 1 the era of the post- 
-expansionary university. | 


Robert A. McCaughey is an Associate Professor of History at Barnard College and in 
the Graduate Faculties, Columbia University. He received his formal training at the 
University of Rochester, the University of North Carolina, and Harvard University. 
His work in the history of American international studies, which has been supported 
by the Ford Foundation, is part of his larger interest in the eiu history of 
American intellectual life. 
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ee XPERTISE” and “compe- 
tence’ are relative ‘ascrip- 
tions, dependent upon historical 


moment, social context, and; perhaps 
most of all, who gets tô do the ascrib- 
ing. Kenneth Scott Latourette recog- 
nized them as such when, upon re- 
tiring in 1957 as Sterling Professor 
of Missions and Asian History, he 
recalled his standing in the 1930s as 
Yale’s preeminent Orientalist and 
one of the country’s leading experts 
on East Asian affairs. Persistent claims 
to either distinction, he well knew, 
were. compromised by his limited 
command of Chinese and none of 
Japanese, his brief and dated resi- 
dency in Asia—eighteen months in 
_ Ching’s Changsha Province before 


World War One—and by his scholarly ° 


specialty, which was not Asian history 
but the history of the expansion of 
Christianity. In trying to account for 
his earlier standing, Latourette mod- 
estly invoked a Chinese proverb: “In. 


the land of the blind, the man with , 


- one eye is king.” 

- Other assessments made by aca- 
demics in the wake of World War 
Two of the state of American knowl- 
edge of the outside world during the 


1930s were equally dismissive. That. 


of Robert B. Hall,:a University of 
Michigan geographer and East Asian- 
ist, who had worked with the Ethno- 
geographic Board during the war 
compiling a roster of Aniericans with 


foreign-area competences, established - 


the pattern. “For all practical pur- 
poses,’ Hall wrote in 1947, “there 


the outbreak of .war.” Americans 
with detailed knowledge of any parts 
ofthe world beyond Western Europe 
were “pitifully few,” while the total 
knowledge available relating to some 


i. Kenneth Scott Latourette, Beyond the 


Ranges (Grand Rapids: Wm. Eerdmans, 1957), : 


p. 79 


parts, notably South Asia, was “‘ap- 
palling.” “It is a high compliment 
that the job was done so well,” Hall 
wrote of the Board’s efforts to supply 


persons with such knowledge to war- 


time agencies, “but few would con- 
tend that we should not have been 
equipped to do it much better.’” 

- Hall then proceeded to draw ‘ ‘the 
lesion from this experience.’ - In its 
sharpest formulation, the “lesson” of 
World War Two, as rendered by post- 
war proponents of academic inter- 
national studies, was that America’s 
unpreparedness to confront the inter- . 
national crises of the 1930s that led 
to war had been not only military and 
diplomatic in character but intellec- 
tual as well. Moreover, unlike mili- 
tary and diplomatic unpreparedness, 
which were of necessity overcome 
during the war, intellectual unpie- 


‘paredness persisted. It did so on two 


levels: on the governmental, where 
foreign policy is formulated, and 
where Yale political scientist Fred- 
erick S. Dunn wrote in 1949, “the 
number of complex international 
questions now facing the nation is 
huge and the number equipped to 
handle them is woefully small,” and 
on the popular level, where support 
for foreign policy must be sécured.* 

It was on the popular level where 
persistent intellectual unprepared- - 
ness seemed to Hall and likeminded 
academics particularly dangerous. 
Besides “the creation of a vast body 
of knowledge” about heretofore neg- 


‘lected parts of the world, he insisted | 
were no trained area specialists at . 


2. Robert B. Hall, Area Studies: With Special 
Reference to their Implications for Research 
in the Social Sciences (New York: Social 
Science Research Council, 1947), 2, 32. 

3. Hall, Area Studies 2, Frederick S. Dunn, 
“Education and Foreign Affairs: A Challenge 
for the Universities,” in Joseph E. McLean, 
ed., The Public Service and University Educa- 
tion (Princezon: Princeton University Press, 
1949), p. 139, 
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that “national welfare in the post- 
war world . . . requires a citizenry 
well informed as to other peoples.” 
Thomas A. Bailey, a Stanford diplo- 
matic historian and author of The Man 
in the Street: The Impact of Ameri- 


can Public Opinion on Foreign Policy, 


made the point more graphically. 


After` imputing a close correlation 


between ignorance of foreign af- 
fairs and prejudice, isolationism, sus- 
ceptibility.to propaganda, and chau- 
vinism, Bailey wrote that “a well-in- 
formed citizenry is as important as 
battleships.” Naturally enough, Pro- 
fessors Hall, Dunn, and Bailey agreed 
that “lifting the intellectual horizon 
of the whole people” was, as Hall put 
it, “at least the partial responsibility 
of our universities.’”4 

It is not my intention here to dis- 
pute the benefits of an educated 
citizenry in the conduct of an en- 
lightened foreign policy. Nor is it to. 
question whether, of the expansive 
dimensions implied by the phrase, 
an educated citizenry currently exists 
in the United States. Nor is it to im- 


_ pugn the integrity of the motives of 


academics who held out the promise 
of an educated citizenry—-and the 
spectre of a resurgent isolationism 


—as part of their case for the funding - 


of university-based international 
studies programs. But even to con- 


_ sider that others, braver souls to be 


sure, might consider such questions 
appropriate for extended examination 
here is to suggest how developments 
since the late 1940s, not the least of 
which the intervening fourfold growth 
of the international studies academic 


- enterprise, have altered our perspec- 


tive from that of those intent upon 
launching the enterprise. This in turn 
may help account for why, whereas 


4, Hall, Area Studies 22, Thomas A. Bailey, 
The Man in the Street: The Impact of American 
Public Opinion on Foreign Policy Som York: 
Macmillan, 1948), p. 151. 


they looked back to the 1930s and 
were distressed by the scarcity, among 
those with an interest in foreign parts, 
of Americans with two good eyes, it 
is now possible to look back upon the 
same decade and be impressed by 
the numbers, diversity, and acuity of 
those with one. 


MISSIONARY LITERATI AND 
MISH’ KIDS 


By the 1930s, by almost any meas- 


‘ure, the American Protestant mis- 


sionary enterprise had peaked. The 
American Board of Commissioners 
for Foreign Missions, having launched 
the enterprise in 1810 and by the 
Civil-War placed 1250 missionaries 
abroad, by then was merely one of 
several agencies representing com- 
peting Protestant denominations 
abroad, all of which were competing 
with the expanding missionary ef- 


forts ofthe American Catholic Church. 


Similarly, the Student Volunteer 
Movement, whose founding in 1888 
had stimulated the second great surge 
in American missionary activity with 


its call to American college students 


to bring about “the evangelization 
of the world in this generation,” was 
a shadow organization after World 
War One. Recruitment efforts in the 
1920s at colleges like Yale, Williams, 
and Oberlin, where hundreds of mis- 
sionaries had been drawn in the 
past, had been conspicuously un- 
successful.’ 

A crisis of confidence among Ameri- 
can Protestants who traditionally 
provided the missions with financial ` 


5. On American missionary movement, Clif- 
ton J. Phillips, Protestant America and the 
Pagan World: The First Half Century of the 
American Board of Commissioners for Foreign 
Missions, 1810-1860 (Cambridge: Harvard 


_ University Press, 1969); John K. Fairbank, ed., 


The Missionary Enterprise in China and 
America (Cambridge: Harvard University 
Press, 1974). i 
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and spiritual backing accompanied 


the decline in organizational vitality. 


In 1932;:a:.group of prominent lay- 
men; „with Harvard philosopher Ernest 
Hocking as its spokesman, expressed 

“a growing conviction that the mis- 
sionary movement is at a fork in the 
road, and that momentous decisions 
are called for.” Others went further 
in stating that “the missions had 
become an irrelevant and intrusive 
method of furthering the highest 
spiritual interests of mankind.” ® - 

However problematic the future 
òf the missionary movement was by 
the 1930s, its past and continued im- 
pact upon American life was clear. 
More than from any other source it 
'had been from missionaries that 
Americans had acquired their knowl- 
edge about life “beyond the bounds 
of Christendom.” This was particu- 
larly so with respect to China and 
the countries of the Near East where 
‘the American missionaries had con- 
‘ceritrated their efforts, but also with 
respect to South Asia ahd, to a lesser 
extent, to Africa and Latin America, 
where the penetration by American 
Protestant missionaries had been 
less substantial. Of the six major 
world areas presently demarcated by 
international studies academics, only 
the Slavic world remained outside 
the reach ofthe American missionary 
reconnaissance. 

To be sure, knowledge acquired 
and disseminated by missionaries 
was intended to advance the cause 
of proselytization rather than the 
_ cause of learning. It is also true that 
the missionary movement reflected 
an element of the anti-intellectualism 
never totally absent from American 
life. “He who has undertaken to de- 
liver a nation from the thraldom of 


6. William Emest Hocking, Re-Thinking 
Missions: A Laymen’s Inquiry After One 
Hundred Years: (New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 1932), p. 4 


savans.” 


Rosane Rocher, 


. 
4 


sin, Adoniram Judson wrote from 
Burrna in the 1840s, in trying to dis- 


courage the sending out of intellectu- 


als, “has objects in view more im- 
portant than the researches of anti- 
quaries or the companionship of 
But others in the movement 
saw no incompatibility between ef- 
forts undertaken “for the instruction - 
of ths heathen and for the informa- 
tion of the learned:” One missionary 
setting out for the Near East received , 
the following charge from headquar- 
ters: “There you will be on Classick 
Ground, and whatever contribution 


-or service you can -afford to Litera- 


ture, or to Taste, with fidelity to your 
higher objects, will be interesting to 
many, and useful to the general 
cause.” 

These contributions m many 
forms, first among them linguistic - 
studies. Before missionaries could 
communicate the Christian message 
they had to learn the language of: 
those they wished to convert. Often 
it fell to Americans to give that 
language written form. It was Justin 
Perkins, for example, who first ren- 
dered modern Syriac in writing, 
Davic O. Allen, who produced the 
first Marathi translation of the Bible, 
Elias Riggs, who published the first 
Brief Grammar of the Modern Ar- 
menian Language. Not surprising 
then, when, “for the cultivation of 
learning in the Asiatic, African and . 
Polynesian languages,” the American 
Oriental Society (AOS) was founded 
in Boston in 1842, missionaries like 
Perkir.s, Allen, and Riggs made up a ` 
substantial portion of its original 
membership. By 1860, according to 
they constituted 
about one-fifth of the total member- 
ship and contributed one-third of the | 


7. Francis Wayland, A Memoir of the Life 
and Labors of the Reverend Adoniram Jud- 
son (Boston, 1853); 162; Phillips, Protestant 
America, 300. 
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papers presented at its sily meet- 
ings. John Pickering, founder of the 
AOS and America’s most distin- 
guished philologist prior to William 
Dwight Whitney, freely acknowl- 
edged his own debt and “the debt 


of philology” generally to his many 


missionary correspondents.’ 
Missionary contributions to Ameri- 
can learning also included historical, 
cultural, and economic studies. Some 
missionary writings, of course, were 


little more than sketches quickly got- . 


ten up for delivery to fundraising 
gatherings while on leave back home, 
such as Hiram Bingham’s Residence 
of 21 Years in the Sandwich Islands, 
Henry Jessup’s The Women of the. 
Arabs, or Cyrus Hamlin’s Among the 
Turks. Others, however, were serious 
pieces of scholarship, among them 
David O. Allen’s India, Ancient and 


Modern, Francis Mason’s The Natural . 


Products of Burma, J. Leighton 
Wilson’s Western Africa, Harrison 
Gray Dwight’ s and Eli Smith’s Re- 
searches in Armenia. So too were 
Samuel Wells Williams’ The Middle 
Kingdom and Arthur Smith’s Chinese 
Characteristics,. which, for better 
and worse, were the principal sources 
available to Americans interested in 
China well into the twentieth century. 

Besides the books they wrote, lec- 
tures they delivered, and articlés 
they submitted from the field for the 
AOS’s Journal or the far more widely 


read Missionary Herald, missionaries. 


made a still more important contribu- 
tion to the American Republic of 
Letters: their children. Unlike their 
parents, who encountered those they 


8. Rosane Rocher, 
AOS: Boston Gentlemen and Foreign Mis- 
sions,’ (Philadelphia: mimeographed draft, 
1975), p. 15; Mary Orne Pickering, Life of 
John Pickering (Boston, 1887), p. 326. 

9, On missionary contributions to American 
learning, see Maurice Freedman review of 
The Missionary Enterprise in The Times 
Literary Supplement (13 June 1975), p. 671. 
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sought tọ convert as adults, mis- 


sionary children, born and raised in 
the field, were often more “athome” 
there than back home. Accordingly, 
even when they did not follow in their 
parents’ steps but took up secular 
careers in America, they frequently 
retained an almost proprietary interest 
in “their” part of the world. 

Many “mish’ kids,” as they were 
called at Yale into the 1920s and 


‘where they constituted an easily 


recognized cadre, and “sailed volun- 
teers,” those who after a tour as a 


‘ missionary returned to the United 


States, went into academic life. Among 
the first category are A. H. Lybyer 
of Illinois, Evarts B. Greene of Colum- 
bia, Edwin O. Reischauer of Harvard; 
among the second, George B. Cres- 
sey of Syracuse, L. Carrington Good- 
rich of Columbia, Kenneth Scott 
Latourette of Yale, Harley McNair 
of Chicago, John K. Shryock of Penn- 
sylvania. Most of these taught about 
the part of the world where they had 
missionary ties, but some who did 
not, like Evarts B. Greene, whose 
parents had been missionaries in 
Japan and who was an American 


historian at Columbia; made certain 


that Japanese studies would not be 
totally neglected on ‘Morningside 
Heights. His brother, Jerome D. 
Greene, in his capacity as a Fellow 
of the Harvard Corporation, per- 
formed a similar function in Cam- 
bridge.’ 

College teaching was by no means 
the only way missionary offspring 
and sailed volunteers accommodated 
their persistent interest in their part 
of the world and the need to secure 
a living. Arthur W. Hummell, after 
fifteen years in China and Japan, 


10. Ibid.; Warren I. Cohen, The Chinese 
Connection: Roger S; Greene, Thomas W. La- 
mont, George E. Sokolsky and American- 
East Asian Relations (New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1978), pp. 8-9. 
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returned in 1927 to become Chief of 
the Division of Chinese Literature at 
the Library of Congress, a post he held 
until1954. Edwin Bliss, son of mis- 


sionaries stationed in the Near East, 


became a lobbyist for the Armenians 
in the 1920s. Pearl Buck, the daughter 
of missionaries who lived in China 
into her twenties, became a. novelist. 
Her novel, The Good Earth, did more 
‘to shape American views of China in 
the 1930s than any other publication, 
except possibly the cumulative re- 
porting on China contained in Time 
and Life, published by Henry R. 
Luce, whose first fourteen years were 
spent at the side of.his missionary 
parents in China." 

‘As indicated by the huge success 
enjoyed by The Good Earth, but 
also by Katherine Mayo’s Mother 
India, which sold about-a quarter of 
a million copies after its publication. 
in 1927, American commentators on 
foreign parts in the 1930s were not 
without a sizable audience. A large 
part of it was provided by ‘some 
10,000,000 American Protestants 
gathered into some 57,000 churches 
who, in the Depression year of 1931, 
collectively contributed more than 
$15,000,000 to sustaining the Ameri- 
can missionary effort abroad. For them 
at least, indifference to the affairs of 
the outside world was incompatible 
with the charge of the Gospels 
that “forgiveness of sins should be 
preached in His. name to all nations.” 

Finally, whatever distortions were 
introduced into the writings of mis- 


sionaries, missionary offspring, or ` 


those in other ways identified with 
the missionary movement by virtue 


11l. “Arthur W. Hummel 1884-1975,” The 
Journal of Asian Studies 35 (February 1976), 
pp. 265-276; Harold Isaacs,.Images of Asia: 
American Views of China and India (New 
York, 1958), p. 155; W. A. Swanberg, Luce 
and His Empire (New York: Charles Scribner's 
Sons, 1972), pp. 15-24. 


of that identification, they possessed 
credertials which are today not easily 


‘dismissed. In most cases they had 


had extended personal contact with 
that part of the world about which | 
they presumed to write, at least a 
residual famil:arity with a native 
languege, and z prospective identifi- 
cation with those who spoke it. None 
of these qualifications in themselves 
guarartee disinterested appraisals, 
but. they do hold out the possibility 
of informed ones, which is about all 
that any credentialing system can 
do, including that now provided by 
our graduate universities. 


BUBBLING. BLAZING DAYS 


Foreign correspondents -provided 


~ Americans in the 1930s with another 


important source of knowledge about 
affairs beyond their borders. Where 
missionaries were not operating, as 
in. Eastern Europe and Russia, they | 
constituted the principal source; 
where missioneries were operating, 
the principal alternative source. Un- 
like missionarizs, however, whose 
defensiveness in the 1930s bespoke 
their identification’ with a falter- 
ing enterprise, American journalists 
brought to their assignments the as- 
surance, even brashness, of those par- . 
ticipating in their calling’s golden. 

age. “The 1920s,” John Gunther ` 
reminisced three decades later, “were ` 
the bubbling, blazing days of Ameri- 
can foreign correspondence.’ So too 
for Cyrus Sulzberger, who actively 
discouraged those considering careers 
as foreign correspondents in the 
1960s; <o-have been a correspondent 
(in the Balkans) in the 1930s had been 
“a fine time and a fine place to be.”*” 


12. Joan Gunther, A Fragment of Autobi- 
ography. The Fun of Writing the Inside 
Books (New York: Harper and Row, 1962), 5; © 
Cyrus L. Sulzberger, A Long Row of Candles: 
Memoirs and Diaries 1934- 1954 ee York: 
Macmillan, 1969), siii, 33. 
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Journalistic coverage of distant 
events by Americans antedate the 
twentieth century. Reports filed by 
Eugene Schuyler describing atroci- 
ties during the Turkish-Bulgarian War 
in 1876, and published in both Eng- 
land and the United States, had had 
‘a considerable impact on world opin- 
-ion—and rendered him thereafter 
persona non grata in Turkey. Fifteen 
years later the accounts of George 
Kennan of Siberia and the Exile 
System (1891), which were commis- 
sioned by and first appeared in Cen- 
tury Magazine, were hailed as among 
the most informed reporting on the 
workings. of the Romanoff regime. 
Yet it was not until the late 1890s 
and the war with Spain that foreign 
correspondence became a recognized 
career for Americans. Of these first 
professionals, Richard Harding Davis, 
who accompanied Roosevelt and his 
Rough Riders up San Juan Hill for 
Harper's Weekly, before going on to 
cover five more wars on three other 
continents, was the best known." 

American journalist coverage of 
foreign events was not limited to 
wars. Beginning immediately after 
World War One, several American 
newspapers, among them the New 
York Times, the Chicago Daily News, 


the Philadelphia Ledger, the St. 


Louis Globe-Democrat, the Balti- 
more Sun, and the Christian Science 
Monitor decided to displace the 
moribund New York Herald as the 
American newspaper with the most 
_ extensive foreign coverage. To do so 
they opened offices in several foreign 
capitals and established or subscribed 
to American-financed news services 
such as United Press International, 
the Hearst-directed International 


_13. On American foreign correspondents 
generally, John Hohenberg, Foreign Cor- 
respondence: The Great Reporters and Their 
Times\(New York: Combis University Press, 
1969). 


News Service; or the North Ameri- 
can Newspaper Alliance. In addition, 
beginning in the 1920s and on into 


‘the 1930s, American magazines such 


as Colliers, The Saturday Evening 
Post, Readers Digest, and Time 
regularly assigned correspondents 
abroad. 

Nor was Richard Harding Davis’s 
flamboyant style obligatory upon all 
American foreign correspondents. If 
Floyd Gibbons, who wrote for the 
Chicago Tribune and covered events 
as removed in time and space as the 
Pancho Villa raids.in 1914 and the 
Italian invasion of Ethiopia in 1935, 
and about whom it was said that no 
war could properly begin until he 
was on the scene, carried on the tra- 
dition, other journalists brought to 
their calling interests decidely more 
contemplative. The Christian Sci- 
ence Monitor s Moscow correspond- 
ent from 1922 to 1936, William Henry 
Chamberlin, was of the second type. 

After graduataing from Haverford 
in 1916, and after abandoning the 
idea of becoming a professor—“I 
had come to consider the American 
student rather stony soil for instruc- 
tion in the subjects in which I was 
interested” — Chamberlin drifted into 
newspaper work, first in Philadelphia 
and then in New York. In 1922, hav- 
ing married a Russian and decided 
“to see Russia from Moscow and not 
from Union Square,” he took the first 
available job that would enable him 
to do so, that of Moscow stringer for 
the Monitor. During the next four- 
teen years. he regularly provided 
Monitor readers with detailed ac- 
counts of Soviet life, the kind that 
only extensive archival work, frequent 
trips outside of Moscow, and regular 
contact with Russians possible only 
to foreigners who spoke Russian as 
well as he did. The fact that his 
editors were not “beat conscious” 
and favored lengthy, descriptive ‘cor- 
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respondence also helped. Whatever 
else can be said of Chamberlin’s 
coverage of the Soviet Union in the 
1920s and 1930s, it was several cuts 
above what Edmund Taylor, a younger 
but no less scholarly reporter in the 
1930s, classified as “I was there” 
journalism.» a 

Not all American correspondents 
in the 1930s were as linguistically. 
equipped or as contextually familiar 
with their beat as Chamberlin. John 
Gunther wrote his Inside Europe 
(1935), and in the process invented 
“book journalism,” without command 
of any foreign language, though he 
had spent five years in London, Paris, 
and Vienna as a reporter for the 
Chicago Daily News before doing so. 
- His Inside Asia (1939) was the product 
of two short trips to the Middle East 
in 1937 and a two-month visit to Asia 


the following year, where he was 


totally dependent on Eniglish-speak- 
ing sources. Inside Latin’ America 
(1942) was based on even less* ex- 
posure and, as he later admitted, 
less real interést on his part. 
Nonetheless, Gunther’s Inside 
books were widely read, favorably 
reviewed, and, along with his free- 
lance work for such journals as 


The New Republic and Foreign . 


Affairs, provided his intended audi- 
“ence—‘“the intelligent reader’ — 
.with timely accounts of develop- 
ments and personalities in parts of 
the world where America’s interests 
exceeded its comprehension. As for 
the inevitable charge of superficiality, 
Gunther’s own rejoinder can not be 
‘totally disregarded: .“I would be 
more highly regarded than I am in 
some academic circles if it were not 


14. William Henry Chamberlin, The Con- 
fessions of an Individualist (New York: Mać- 
millan, 1940), 61, passim; Edmund Taylor, 
Awakening From History (Boston: Gambit, 
1969), xvi. 


for the fact that many people seem to - 
find me readable.’ 

As & group, American bemi cor- 
respondents in the 1930s were con- 
siderably better educated than their 
domestic counterparts. Anna Louise 
Strong, who covered revolutionary 
developments in Russia and then 
China for the Seattle Daily Call, was 
a Chicago Ph.D. in philosophy. Vin- 
cent Sheean, a Chicago A.B., put to 
good use his undergraduate work in. 
Arabic studies in covering events in - 
North Africa and the Middle East-for 
the Chicago -Tribune. George E. 
Sokolsky had studied journalism at. 
Columbia before going to China, 
where he became a correspondent 
for the New York Times and other 
American papers. Similarly, Edgar 
Snow, who reported from China for 
the Saturday Evening Post before his 
Red Siar Over China appeared in 
1937, was a graduate of the Univer- 
sity of Missouri School óf Journalism, 


‘while. Dorothy Thompson, who 


covered Eastern Europe for the . 
Philadelphia Ledger in the 1920s be- 
fore becoming a-columnist for the 
New York Herald Tribune, was a 
product of Syracuse’s” journalism 
school.'® . 
Among Harvard graduates who 
became foreign correspondents in 
the 1950s, Cyrus L. Sulzberger ('34) 


and Theodore White ('38) brought to 


their respective overseas assign- 
ments skills of a decidedly scholarly 
sort. White, a summa cum laude 
graduate, had studied with John K. 


15. Gunther, Fragment, p. 39. 

16. Anna Louise Strong, I Change Worlds 
{New York: Garden City Publishing Co., 
1937); Vincent Sheean, Personal History (New 
York: Literary Guild, 1935); Cohen, Chinese 
Connection, Ch. 3; “Edgar Snow” in John K. 
Fairbank, China Perceived (New York: Alfred . 
Knopf, 1€¢74), pp. 179—186; Marion K. Sanders, 
Dorothy Thompson: A Legend in Her Time 
(Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1973). 
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Fairbank, then a tutor, and seriously 
considered becoming a professor of 
Chinese history until an opportunity 
to go to China as a stringer for the 
Boston Globe turned him to journal- 
ism. Sulzberger, a Phi Beta Kappa 
graduate, fancied himself a budding 
poet, then an art critic, before turning 
to foreign correspondence, where his 
facility with languages soon enabled 
him “to burble in Serbian, Albanian 
and Bulgarian,” 1- 

In addition to their relatively 
impressive educations, American 
journalists in the 1930s brought to 


their foreign assignments a willing- 


ness to examine life outside the 
United States as they found it. Unlike - 
missionaries, with whom they sel- 
dom got along, journalists seem not 
to have.been intent upon imposing 
American ways on those they en- 
countered. On the contrary, many 
were psychologically expatriates be- 
fore they became so in fact. Foreign 
assignments merely, as Chamberlin 
acknowledged, completed “an un- 
conscious process of spiritual emi- 


gration.” This may help account for ~ 


the readiness with which a Vincent 
Sheean identified with the struggles 
of the Moroccan revolutionary Ab] 
el-Kim, Anna Louise Strong with the 
Russian Bolsheviks, Edgar Snow 
with the Chinese Communists (or 
still later Herbert L. Matthews 
with Fidel Castro). In any event, 


` American foreign correspondents in 


the 1930s ran little risk of being mis-. 
taken, as those of the 1970s have 
been, “as a kind of ‘lesser clergy’ 
for the academic elite.”' 


17.” Sulzberger, Long Row of Candles, 37; 
Theodore H. White, In Search of History: A 
Personal Adventure (New York: Harper and 
Row, 1978). E 

18. Chamberlin, Confessions, 12; A. James 
Reichley, “Our Critical Shortage of Leader- 
ship,” Fortune, 84 (September 1971), 88. 


ON GOVERNMENT TIME ` 


If the 1930s were a golden age for 
American foreign correspondents, 
they seemed no less the dawn of a 
new age for American diplomats. It 
was during that decade that what 


George Kennan vaguely wished for 


upon graduating from Princeton in 
1925—“an intellectual career in the 
foreign service’ —became an occu- 
pational possibility, not only for: 
Kennan but others of his class who 
“did: not know what else to do,” 
but were.on the lookout for respect- 
able, reasonably secure jobs at some 
remove from their respective Mil- 
waukees. When, after only a few 
months into the Foreign Service, 
Kennan announced his intention to 
renew his formal education, his su- 
perior informed him that “there was 
no need to resign: that if I was pre- 
pared to undergo training as a spe- 
cialist for one of the rarer languages 
—-Chinese, Japanese, Arabic, or 
Russian— I could have three years 
of graduate study at a European uni- 
versity, without leaving the Foreign 
Service at all.”?® 

The American diplomatic service 
had not always been so accommo- 
dating. “Consider the nature of the 
employment,’ Secretary of State 
Timothy Pickering wrote in 1800 to 
his son John, then considering diplo- 
macy as a career that would allow 


him to combine his philological pur- 


suits with gainful employment, “the 
changes in the administration of a 
government, the outs as well as the 
ins, the precarious tenure of public 
offices, and above all the misery of a 
state of dependence on court favor 
for one’s bread.” “The uncertainties 


ofthe American diplomatic service,” 


as Eugene Schuyler’s biographer 


. 19. George F. Kennan, Memoirs 1925 ~1950 
(Boston: Little Brown,. 1967), p. 23. 
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| put it, proved to be his undoing after 
a brief stint in the 1870s, despite his 
having achieved considerable notice 


_ during his tenure as “an expert on: 


the Eastern Question.” “I long ago 
came to the conclusion,’ Archibald 
Cary Coolidge wrote in 1891 from his 
secretary's post at the American, 
embassy in St. Petersburg, “that if I 
had not been an American, I should 
have gone into the diplomatic career 
as a profession, but for an American 
it is not worthwhile.’-*° 

The closest approximation to “an 
intellectual career in the Foreign 
Service” before the 1920s was that of 
the Sinologist William W. Rockhill, 
who served in various capacities for 
the State Department almost contin- 
uously from his appointment in 1884 
as second secretary of the American 
legation in Peking, until his death in 
1914, shortly after losing his post as 
Ambassador to Turkey. Yet as his 
final posting to the Middle East and 
-his involuntary removal from it (to 
make way- for a contributor to 
Wilson’s presidential campaign) in- 
dicate, his efforts to join his scholarly 
interests with public service were 
not always appreciated by his supe- 
riors. Rockhill’s insistence that his 


‘studies took priority over routine- 


duties led to his dismissal from his 
‘Peking post im 1888; twenty-five 
years later it prompted a message 
from Secretary of State Philander 
Knox upon his arrival in Constanti- 
nople reminding him “that the 
Embassy’s energies be constantly 
directedsto the real and commercial 
rather than the academic interests of 
the United States in .the Near 
East.”?! ' 


N 


20. Pickering, Pickering, p. 147; Eugene 
Schuyler; Selected Essays (New York, Scrib- 
ners, 1901), pp. 50-51; Harold Jefferson 
Coolidge and Robert H. Lord, Archibald Cary 
Coolidge: Life and Letters (Boston: Hough- 
ton Mifflin; 1932), p. 18. 
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It was not until 1924 and the pas- 
sage of the Rogers Act, which com- 
bined the Diplomatic and Consular 
services into a single Foreign Ser- 
vice, while insulating its members 
from the vagazies of partisan politics, 
that the kinds of careers Pickering, 
Schuyler, and Coolidge had de- 
spaired: of became possible. As if in: 
anticipation of this legislation, two 
appointments were made in the early 
1920s that demonstrated the State 


‘Department's determination to use 


the Rogers Act to attract what Kennan 
called “scholars by instinct and dedi- 
cation.” The first was that of Robert 
F. Kelley, who had studied Russian . 
at tke Sorbonne before joining the- 
State Department where, from 1924 


to 1938, he was Chief of Eastern 
‘European Affairs. The second was 


that of Stanley Hornbeck, a Wiscon- 
sin Ph.D. ir international politics 
who had taught in China and de- 
clined a Harvard appointment to be- 
come Kelley’s counterpart on the 
Far .Eastern desk at State.: Like 
Kelley, who saw to it that Kennan 
and other Kremlinologists-in-the- 
making like Charles Bohlen, Loy 
Herderson, and Lewellyn Thomp- 
son secured postings in Berlin, Paris, 


Riga, and then, after 1933, in Moscow ~ ` 


where they could pursue their 
stucies, Hornbeck looked after the 
Department’s budding Sinologists.”? 


21. Paul A. Varg, Open Door Diplomat: The 
Life of W. W. Rockhill (Urbana: University 
ot Ilinois Press, 1952),. p. 114; Peter W. 
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XI (1977- 78), >p. 419-460. 
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“Tn the 1920s,” O. Edmund Clubb, 
who joined the Foreign Service in 
1929 after taking up Chinese as an 


_undergraduate at the University of 


Minnesota, later recalled, “American 
Sinologs were given a high rating, 


- and the China experts of the Foreign 


Service constituted a corps of ac- 
knowledged ability and high spirit.” 
Clubb’s first posting was to Peking, 
where his principal assignment was 
to learn Chinese. Subsequently he 
was placed in charge of the language 
school in Peking, through which 
passed other such promising China 
specialists as John Paton Davies, 
John K. Emmerson, James K. Penn- 
field, Edward E. Rice and Everett 
F. Drummight, all of whom seemed 
well on their way to intellectual 
careers in the Foreign Service.” 
Although government employees 
with knowledge of distant parts were 


concentrated in the Foreign Service, 


the State Department had no monop- 
oly on such expertise. The Com- 


merce Department during Herbert- 


Hoover's secretaryship in the 1920s 
developed a cadre of bureaucrats 
attentive to developments in Latin 
America, the Middle East, and East 
Asia. During the 1930s, the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture employed sev- 
eral people with a close—and in 
some instances an ideological— 
interest in the Soviet Union. The 
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' in Frank J. Merli and Theodore A. Wilson, 
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Army, as the careers. of both Joseph 
Shotwell and David B. Barrett at- 
test, was careful to maintain someone 
in its ranks who could legitimately 
qualify as its “expert on China af- 
fairs.” As already mentioned, the 
Library of Congress utilized the dis- 
tinguished services of Arthur W. 
Hummell and, beginning in 1939, 
those of Horace Poleman as Director 
of its South Asian Collection. 

To be sure, serious gaps existed in 
the knowledge government officials 
in the 1930s possessed of the outside 
world. If events in China and Russia 
were reasonably attended to, those 
in Africa and South Asia were largely 
ignored. But even among those 


_ studying Russia and China, as Ken- 


nan writing on Soviet intentions and 
Clubb writing.on the prospects of 
the Communists learned, it was hard 
to get anybody, as Clubb put it, “to 
read your stuff.” It was not until 1946 
when Kennan broke through with his 
celebrated “Long Telegram,” that, 
as he has written, “my reputation 
was made.” For Clubb and others in 
the Foreign Service and Army crit- 
ical of the regime of Chiang Kai- 
shek, it was when someone finally 
did read their stuff that their troubles 
began in earnest. Nonetheless, as 
their contemporary and fellow stu- 
dent of China, John F. Fairbank, 
wrote twenty years after Clubb had 
been forced out of the Foreign Ser- 
vice and Barrett had been denied his 
general’s star, “these men were real 
Chinese spécialists. . We have 
none like them today”? 


AMATEURS AND FREE LANCERS 


“One of the most important obser- 
vations that can be made about un- 
attached intellectuals in contempo- 


24. Kennan, Memoirs, pp. 294-5; Fairbank, 
“David D. Barrett” in China Perceived, pp. 
199-204, 
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rary America,” the sociologist Lewis 
Coser wrote in 1965, “is that there 
are so very few of them.” That it had 
once been otherwise in American in- 
tellectual life was very much to 
Coser’s point; that it remained other- 
wise in American international 
studies through the 1930s is to this 
essay’ s.’ 

Although it had omei earlierin 
the sciences, it was with the emer- 
gence of the American university in 
the last quarter of the nineteenth 


century thatthe beginning ofthe end | 


for amateur scholarship in the United 
States can be dated. More specifi- 
cally, the creation of graduate pro- 
- grams, the domestication of the 


Ph.D., and the founding of academi- . 


cally dominated professional asso- 
ciations such as the Modern Lan- 
guages Association (1883), the Amer- 
ican Historical Association (1884) 
and the American Economic Asso- 
ciation (1885), brought about the 
rapid displacement of “literary gen- 
tlemen” from positions of intel- 
lectual eminence by “the wide 
awake young men” George Santa- 
yana saw taking over the universities 
in the 1890s. By 1900 the social 
sciences and humanistic callings 
such as philosphy had suecessfully 
enclosed themselves within the uni- 
versities and, in so doing, effectively 
excluded those without academic 
„positions from engaging in them ona 
serious level. ay 
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Not so with the study. of foreign 
societies and cultures, which re- 
mained in large measure an ama- 
teur’s pursuit Zor at least a generation 
after he disciplines were effectively 
enclcsed. Unlike the disciplinary- 
based associations, the American 
Oriental ` Society resisted attempts 
made by its would-be profession- 
alizers in the . 1890s to restrict 
membership to academics. “It is not 
necessary for anyone to be a pro- 
fessed Orientalist in order to become 
a member of the Society,” its leader- 
ship reaffirmed in 1891. “All persons 
=-men or women—who are in sym-. 
pathy with the objects of the Society 
and willing to further its work are 
invited to give it their help.” Al- 
though “professed Orientalists” did 
figure prominently in its proceedings 
in the 1930s, the AOS retained much 
of its original character and, in so 
doing, remained hospitable to “‘cul- 
tivators of liberal studies.’’?7 

Serious study of Russian politics — 
and literature. for example, was 
undertaken in the 1930s by Ameri- 
cans ‘bereft of what a subsequent 
generetion has come to think -of as 
minimal educational and institu- 
tional zredentials. The Marxist free- 
lance writers, Max Eastman and 
Bertram Wolfe, and the literary critic 
Edmund Wilscn, who first visited 
Russia in 1933 and took up Russian - 
seriously in his forties, were all as 
familiar with Russian sources and as 
conversant in Russian as the leading 
academic sovietologist of the inter- 
war period, Chicago's Samuel Harper. 
That they brought to their political 
and literary studies an ideological 


' commitment is true enough, but this 
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in itself hardly sets them apart from 
others who have since studied 
Russia from within the university.?® 

The study of China likewise re- 
mained open to self-described ama- 
teurs. George Kates, “for no practical 


reason whatsoever” and “with no 


career to make in China,” after a 
moderately successful one in Holly- 
wood, took up residence in Peking in 
the 1930s and set about “reconstruc- 
ting the vanished setting of the 
scholar ‘class, of the old literati.” 
Traveling in China at the same time 
was a recent Yale graduate, Graham 
Peck, described by an acquaintance 


then as “not a careerist dutifully on 


the make nor a man with a mission,” 
but “rather like Kipling’s Kim, a 
friend of all the world, interested in 
everything around him.” From these 
two extended exposures came three 
books, Peck’s Through China’s Wall 
(1940) and Two Kinds of Time (1950), 
and Kates’ The Years That Were Fat 
(1952), which together provide as 
compelling a picture of the death 
throes of old China as we have. In 
the process they extended down to 
the eve of World War II the tradition 
of sympathetic accounts of foreign 
cultures written by Americans out of 
“idle” curiosity, a tradition that 


_ dates back to the first half of the 


nineteenth centurvy—and has with- 
ered in the second half of the 
twentieth. 


ACADEMIC EMISSARIES 


In describing at length the non- 
academic composition of the Ameri- 


28. Edmund Wilson, A Window on Russia 
(New York: Farran, Straus and-Giroux, 1943); 
Clarence A. Manning, History of Slavic 
Studies in the United States (Milwaukee: 
Marquette University Press, 1957), p. 30. 

29. George N. Kates, The Years That Were 
Fat (New York: Harper, 1952); “George N. 


. Kates” and “Graham Peck,” -in Fairbank, 


China Perceived, pp. 173-178, 187-192. 


can international studies community 
in the 1930s, I have not sought to 
minimize the presence within it of 
university people. Their presence 
was substantial, as it had been since 


* the turn of the century, but not, as 
_it has since become, preponderant. 


The beginnings of American aca- 


demic international studies can be 


dated as early as the 1640s, when 
Harvard began instruction in He- 


© brew, Syriac, and Aramaic. In 1764 


the Harvard Corporation established 
the Hancock Professorship of He- 
brew and other Oriental Languages, 
nearly ‘three-quarters of a century 
before it so legitimized the study of 
history or political economy. By the 
Revolution all nine American col- 
leges offered_instruction in at least 
one Semitic language. Yale created 
a professorship in Sanskrit and 
Arabic in 1844, Harvard followed 
in 1880, and by 1900 Johns Hopkins, 
Columbia, Pennsylvania, Chicago, 
and California each had its “San- 
skrit man.” ` 

In 1863, a decade before any other 
American university conferred a 
Ph.D. in any subject, Yale conferred 
one— its third——in Sanskrit and com- 
parative philology. By 1900 the six 
leading American graduate schools 
had conferred 124 Ph.D.’s for work 
now considered to fall within inter- 
national studies. By the late 1930s 
the annual production of Ph.D.’s in 
international studies exceeded fifty. 

Yet the growth of academic inter- 
national studies between 1900 and 
1940 is easily exaggerated. Its growth 
rate was considerably less than that 
for Ph.D.’s in the social sciences and 
humanities generally. Moreover, 


‘30. For an extended account of academic 
international studies before World War II, 
Robert A. McCaughey, “Four Academic Am- 


‘hbassadors: American Intemational Studies 


Before World War Two,” Perspectives in 
American History XII (1979), pp. 563-607. 
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_ where most of the Ph.D.’s in the social 
sciences and humanities went on to. 


have academic careers, most of those 


. in international’ studies -did ‘not. 


Academic positions simply did not 
open up for those who sought them 
in international studies, in part be- 
cause the handful of universities that 
had developed even the beginnings 
of programs in international studies 
prior to World War I remained the 
only ones with such programs on the 
eve of World War II. Yale’s program 
declined during the interwar years, 
while Wisconsin’s, now the_largest 
employer of international studies 
Ph.D.’s, had yet to get underway. 
Even Berkeley’s, which accounted 
for the most Ph.D.’s in the 1930s, 
was almost entirely limited to work 
in Latin American studies. 

+ Of the nation’s 150,000 academics 
in 1940, probably no more than 200 
were engaged in international studies, 
with perhaps half of these constitut- 
ing a solitary presence on their re- 
spective campuses. The South Asian- 
ist W. Norman Brown at Pennsylvania 
and the Africanist Melville J. Hers- 
kovits at Northwestern are cases in 
point. But even those international 


studies academics at Harvard, Yale, 


Columbia, Chicago, and Berkeley, 
where international’ studies had 
secured at least amarginal presence, 
were in no position to assert special 
claims to the field, much less to initi- 


ate eviction proceedings against non- . 


academics cultivating it. 

Of the five most prominent aca- 
demics engaged in international 
studies between the wars — Harvard’s 
Archibald Cary Coolidge, Yale’s Ken- 


neth Scott Latourette, Columbia's 


James Shotwell, Chicago’ s James 
Henry Breasted, and California’s 
Herbert Eugene Bolton—only Bol- 
ton aspired to academic self-suffi- 
ciency. Each of the others fashioned 
for themselves careers as emissaries 
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between those on campus engaged 
in international studies and audiences 
outside the universities whose interest 
in such studiés was other than aca- 
demic. For both Coolidge and Shot- 


well the crucial audience consisted 


of members of the foreign policy 
elite, those whose opinions helped 
shape American foreign policy, those 
who read Foreign Affairs, of which 
Coolidge was its first editor, and who 
were members of the Council of 
Fore:gn Relations, in. which Shotwell 
was £ leading figure for three decades. 
Both were less interested in their 
own scholarship -or in preparing 
students for academic careers than in 
irain‘ng students to succeed to the 
policymaking positions that- had 
eluded them.*! 

Similarly, Yale’s Laurie was 


less interested in addressing his 30 


books to fellow East-Asianists than 
to. “those who form the mainstay of 
the churches’ in the Anglo-Saxon 
world from which the major part of 
the support in personnel and money 
has come and continues to be drawn 
for the Protestant wing of the mis- 
sionary enterprise.” Once Breasted’s 
Ancient Times (1914), abegrudgingly | 
undertaken textbook, brought Egyp- 

tology to the attention of John D. < 


Rockefeller, Jr., who underwrote the 


creation of the Oriental Institute in 
1920, the Chicago historian of the 


ancient Middle East abandoned grad- 


uate teaching to devote himself to 
forestalling the day when, as he put 
it, “the resources I have tapped might 
be shut off.” “After I am gone,” he 
wrote near his death in 1935, “there 
will not be much to say about me, 
for my students will never be. scat- 
tered among the leading universi- 
ties.” 3? 


“31. Ibid., pp. 574-583; James T. Shotwell, 
ae cvereeny (Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill, 
1961). 

32. Ibid., = 596-603. 
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Unlike his contemporaries in aca- . 


demic international studies, Berke- 
ley’s Herbert Eugene Bolton not only 
produced Ph.D.’s but Ph.D.’s who 
became professors. Of the 54 Ph.D.’s 
he sponsored in Latin American his- 
tory, 42 took up teaching positions 
within the field. Yet Bolton included 
more than would-be professors in his 
on-campus audience. His “History 
of the Americas” course, which he 
offered annually from 1920 until his 
retirement in 1944, regularly enrolled 
1000 undergraduates. In addition, he 
supervised a dozen or more M.A. 
students every year. “He was,” his 
student John Caughey remembered 
him, “a teaching machine, a one-man 
assembly line, a tax-payer’s dream 
of efficiency in the degree factory.” 
To ignore clienteles other than that 
comprised of fellow specialists and 
potential successors, as Bolton knew 


and his successors at Berkeley have. 


recently had occasion to acknowl- 
edge, is to put continued contact 
with even that clientele at risk. 


CONCLUSION: 
SMALL BEER FOR THIRSTY TIMES 


What has since come to be called 
“outreach” was an intellectual and 
occupational necessity for interna- 
tional studies academics in the 1930s. 
There were still no American journals 
under academic auspices devoted to 
the study of a specific world area 
to which they might submit their 
work for the scrutiny of fellow area 
specialists; nor were there any area 
associations through which they could 
develop professional ties distinct 
from those with fellow disciplinists. 
Both area journals and area associa- 
tions came with the postwar surge 


33. Ibid., pp. 591-596; Lincoln Constance, 
Berkeley and the Latin American Connection 
(Berkeley: Regents of the University of 


California, 1978), pp. 8-10, 34. 


in academic international studies, a 
surge that propelled those identified 
with it from the peripheriés of their 
respective campuses and disciplines 
to the center of both.’ 

Between 1948 and 1970 the pro- 
portion of social science and humani- 
ties Ph.D.’s awarded by twenty lead- 
ing American universities for work 
in international studies. doubled, 
while the proportion of those with. 
international studies Ph.D.’s who 
took up academic positions in almost 
every discipline matched that of 
those Ph.D.’s not in international 
studies, and in some disciplines, 
notably economics and political sci- 
ence, exceeded it. By the late 1960s 
something on the order of seven of 
every ten newly minted international 
studies Ph.D.’s became professors, 
most of them at large Ph.D.-granting 
institutions, where they promptly set 
about reproducing themselves. In 
1965 the Director of the Russian Re- 
search Center at Harvard reported 
that “the demand for qualified schol- 
ars in universities has been growing 
apace. Recently; in some fields, it 
has often been difficult to make suit- 
able recommendations in responses 
to inquiries from other universities.” 

No such difficulty exists today, 
when the supply of international 


studies Ph.D.’s in most areas greatly 


exceeds both the immediate and ex- 
pected academic demand. Might it 
not then be useful, even heartening, 


34. Foran extended account of the develop- 
ment of American academic international 
studies after World War II, Robert A. Mc- 
Caughey, The Permanent Revolution: An As- 
sessment of the Current State of International 
Studies in American Universities (New York: 
hee to the Ford Foundation, 1979); Robert 

A. McCaughey, “Special Consideration Re- 
considered: The Current State of International 
Studies in American Universities, Journal of 
Higher Education (Summer 1980). 

35. Annual Report of the Russian Research 
Center, Harvard University, 1964-1965, p. 22. 
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to recall that American international 
studies existed prior to its almost 
exclusivé identification with the 
university and that its future vitality 
need not be totally dependent upon 
that identification? One need not fall 
victim to the temptation to compare 
“the best of the past against the worst 


of the present to suggest that the - 


post-World War H academic en- 


closure: of international studies was- 


a mixed blessing. “After all,” Archi- 


bald Cary Coolidge wrote to his father 


nearly ninety years ago, “it is a great 


thing to be a Harvard instructor, but 
it is not the only thing in the world.* ` 


36. Coolidge and Lord, Coolidge, 18. 
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ABSTRACT: The external and internal environment of the U.S. 
has changed significantly since World War Two. Our military 
preeminence has vanished, in economic affairs the American 
modelis not valid for other countries, and the U.S. is no longer 
the scientific leader of the world. Our foreign policy has 
become much more closely intertwined with domestic issues 
among which cultural pluralism is important. In an inter- - 
dependent world we cannot solve problems independently but 
must work in concert with other nations. Expertise on the rest 
of the world is hence needed as never before in government, 
business, and especially in the universities. But the system 
for maintaining and strengthening this expertise is jeopardized 
by the erosion of financial support. Increasingly needed are 
specialists who combine foreign language and international 
studies expertise with training in professional fields, and 
specialists not only on other countries and geographic regions 
but also on major international issues such as energy and 
economic development. Paralleling the need for specialists 
is the need for greater international education for our citizens. 
This calls for much greater efforts in kindergarten through - 
twelfth grade, in undergraduate studies, in foreign language 
teaching at all levels, and in adult and community education. 
The President's Commission directed recommendations on 
these matters to the federal and state governments, to schools, 
colleges and universities, and to_the public at large. It is 
hoped that a privately funded national council, the establish- 
ment of which. was recommended by the Commission, will 
assist in seeing that the national needs in foreign language 
and international studies are met. 
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national Council for Educational Development and was the executive director of 
` the Presidents Commission on Foreign Language and International Studies, 
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N CONSIDERING the future of 
international education, one must 

try to analyze the changes in the 
environment in which the United 
- States as a country and we as citizens 
find ourselves as we enter the 1980s. 
Both external and internal, they con- 
stitute the backdrop or framework 
for the recommendations of the-Pres- 
ident’s Commission on Foreign 
Language and International Studies. 
Three external dimensions in that 


environment have changed con- . 


_ siderably. First, since 1950 or before 
our military posture with respect to 


potential enemies and friends has 


undergone dramatic change, one to 


which we are only now adjusting, 


as the talks on SALT II confirm—let 
alone preliminary conversations on 
SALT III, assuming that there may 
be a SALT II. From about 1945 until 
the mid-1950s, the United States 
had a monopoly on atomic bombs, 
weapons, and the means of delivery. 
Our B-52 and B-47 bombers could 
put pressure on potential enemies 
and order the Russians and others to 
cease and desist from threats of war, 
or so we thought. This was the ra- 
tionale of the Strategic Air Command 
from 1945 to about 1953. 

But some awkward things hap- 
pened during the fifties. The Rus- 
sians déveloped their own atomic 
weapon, and we suddenly had the 
chilling realization that they could 
deliver these bombs as well as we, 
not by airplanes but by an inter- 
continental ballistic missile, which 
became technically possible and 


visible as we saw Sputnik cross the | 


skies in 1957. From then on the game 
had changed. The combined U.S. 
monopoly on delivery systems and 
on atomic weapons rapidly vanished. 


With respect to Russia, we became . 


only one of two parties, and instead 
of having a nuclear monopoly to as- 
sure our military preeminence for 
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the rest tof the century, we were ina 
standoff with the Russians which we 
now call détente. 

As we enter the eighties and be- 
yond, we find ourselves in.a world 


. where the United States is not just 


one of two powers ‘but one of many 
with both nuclear weapons and the 
means to deliver them. Other states, 
some quite small, have the capacity 
to send a submarine or an innocent 
looking freighter into New York 
Harbor, detonate a hydrogen bomb, 
and demolish all: New York City in 
one blow. We now live in a multi- 
polar world in which not just strong, 


a 


but also small and weak nations can 


decimate others. 

Secondly, the game has aig 
changed economically. Our success- 
ful venture in getting Europe back 
on its feet with the Marshall Plan 
persuaded the United States that if 
we supplied enough men and brains 
and American ingenuity to the de- 
veloping world, it too would suc- 
cessfully struggle out ofits backward 
circumstances. The American model 
of a combination of capitalistic doc- 
trine and democratic politics would 
move them from their primitive 
world into modernization. We, no 
longer believe that. 
evening out the difference between 
peoples, in many countries indus- 
trialization does just the opposite. 
Today, some sixty years after the 
first of the major revolutions in 
Mexico, which now prides itself on 
being a socialist state, the disparity 
between the upper quartile and 
the fourth quartile of the popula- 
tion is greater than fifty years ago, 
a situation common in many develop- 
ing countries, as Robert McNamara; 
president of the World Bank, has 
stressed. The American model does 
not work and we must think of some- 
thing else; that something ` else 
sounds very dangerous. 


r 


Rather than. 


“ 
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The third area where major change 
has occurred is in science and educa- 
tion. After World War II we were the 
ostensible scientific leader -of the 
world. The countries that had com- 
peted with us, France and Britain, 
were exhausted; a good part of their 
youth had been killed. The Russians, 
Germans, and Japanese had lost tens 
of millions of people and many of 
their factories and laboratories were 
destroyed. The United States domi- 
nated science, which incidentally 
led to.English becoming the monop- 
oly world language because every- 
body wanted to plug into our science. 
But we were very good at exporting 
science, far better than at exporting 


- prosperity, with the result that in the 
thirty-five years since 1945 the com- 


petitive position of other countries 
has forged ahead with respect to 
both abstract and basic research in 
science and applied technology. Our 
stores, laden with German and Jap- 


- anese imports, amply confirm this 


development. And in basic research, 


the United States, which long prided . 


itself on having the greatest basic 
research establishment in the world, 
now finds itself only one of many. 
These external changes in our 
environment: have been paralleled 
by two internal changes in the United 
States, changes which also affect our 
international position. First, whereas 
much of American youth used to be 
preoccupied with material and tech- 
nological competence, their pre- 
occupation now is with human and 
humane values. No longer convinced 
that life’s goals can be measured in 
terms of dollar income or the GNP, 
they believe that there are other 
equally important values, and this is 
having a direct effect on our external 
relations. A dramatic example in- 
volves Iran and the fall of the Shah, 
an event critically affecting U.S. 


foreign relations. Contributing sig- 


nificantly to the undermining of the 
Shah’s position were the anti-Shah 
protests of students: Iranian students 
in U.S. and foreign universities, and 
students in many parts of the world, 
who determined that on the grounds 
of humane values the Shah’s regime 
must go, without consideration of its 
likely impact on the strategic balance 
in the Middle East. Related to this 
is the recent emergence of human 
rights observance in other countries 
as a. dominant factor in U.S. foreign , 
policy. Closely linked to our domestic 
situation, it had added a dimension 
to the management of our foreign af- 
fairs that did not exist before the war. 

A second basic domestic develop- 
ment is cultural pluralism in the 
United States. The notion of the 
United States as a great melting pot 
has been gradually displaced by the 
realization that American society is 
and persists in being culturally 
pluralistic. It is now widely agreed 
that racial and ethnic minorities 
should maintain and even strengthen 
connections with their homeland, 
and should preserve their values, 
their customs, their language. The 
drift towards cultural pluralism is 
just beginning to peak. Tied to our 
increased preoccupation with hu- 
mane values rather than with military 
or economic power, it will affect 

‘foreign policy at Jeast through the 
rest of the century. 

The external and internal changes 
described will require some funda- 
mental adaptation in the behavior of 
our goverment and in the attitude 
and style of our people. Three are 


‘particularly important. First, as to 


our government: a major conse- ` 
quence of the changes in our external 
environment is to move the United 
States from a position where inde- 
pendence and isolation was the 
major center of policy to a completely 
new way of doing business, namely, 


i 
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interdependence. Until very recently 
and even now our attitude towards 
the rest of the world involved two 
basic postures: we wanted to be in- 
dependent of it and, where our inter- 
ests were concerned, we wanted to 
dominate.it. If we could not dominate 
it, we wanted to withdraw. 

The current, public debate on oil 
shows-the persistence of this attitude. 
Since Nixon all of our presidents 
have said, “We are going to be in- 


dependent of Middle East oil.” Only - 


rarely and with reluctance do our 
political leaders admit that slow 
American production, lack of fuel 
reserves, limited proven reserves, 
and wasteful use of American do- 


mestic oil will cause us to run out. 


within a decade unless major new 
reserves are found. Rhetoric about 
being independent of Middle East 
oil, however unrealistic, strikes a 


responsive chord with the American. 


people. We applaud it because for 
200 years when we could not control 
a problem, we have said the thing to 
do is be independent of it. 

This approach also has roots in our 
immigrant heritage. Many of our 
forebears—and many Americans to- 
day —left foreign lands to be free of 
kings and church, to escape famine 
and oppression, to get away from a 
society they did not like. The notion 
of being independent from the rest 
of the world thus lies deep in our 
culture. But now and more so in the 
future, when we confront a problem 
we cannot ourselves control, we 
- must figure out how to control it in 
concert with others. There is no 
escape from that..The concept of a 
U.S. fortress—military, economic, 
educational, scientific, cultural—into 
which we can escape, is a dream 
that must be dropped. 

The next change that must occur 
is for Americans as. individuals to 


change our notion of being superior 
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and able -to control, to one of co- 
operation and participation.. Ameri- 
cans have a smugness which they 
sometimes try little to conceal. All 
too often ovr policy towards the 
countries in the developing world, 
and even thcse in Europe, has im- 
plied that if they would just listen 
to us, do athome what we urge, and 
model themsz2lves on us, how much 
better off they would be. The Panama 
Canal debate in Congress even im- 
plied this American arrogance. In 
questioning whether the Panama- 
nians could take charge, and they 
are now doing it very well, those 
opposed to turning the management 
of this complex territory -called the 
Canal Zone over to the Panamanians 
implied that they are untutored, 
even inherently unqualified for the 
task. That message did not escape 
the Panamanians and was picked up 
in almost every capital of South 
America. 

We must banish that atrode But . 
it will not be achieved in one genera- 
tion because the idea of U.S. or Anglo- 
Saxon superivrity has a long history. 
It has been with. us for 200 to 300 
years. One of the biggest problems 
we face in our collaborative efforts 
with other nations is to shed this 
notion of superiority and, pérhaps 
more difficult;.to convince them that 
we have indeed shed it. 

Third, we have to move from a 


- parochial to a cosmopolitan outlook. 


By cosmopolitan we mean the belief 
and recognition that although some- 


.thing is different it is not inferior. 


To achieve this goal Americans have 
to unlearn, 200 years of history, or © 
history —anc: many other subjects — 
must be taught differently in our 
schools and colleges, a challenge 
which leads directly into the whole 
question of how the recommenda- 
tions of the President’s Commission 
address America’s changed environ- 


fy 
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ment and needs, which is the focus 
of the rest of this article. 


5 4 r l 
THE NEED FOR INTERNATIONAL. 
EXPERTISE 


The greater complexity and inter- 
dependence of the world and the 
fact that we can neither solve inter- 
national problems on our own nor 
declare ourselves immune to them. 
requires the United States to have 
a higher level of international. ex- 


pertise than.every before. By inter-. 
_ national expertise The Commission 


meant a capability in specialized 


knowledge on: foreign societies or- 


cultures including professional pro- 
ficiency in the languages; and on the 
major issues in international rela- 


‘tions, political, economic, military, 


demographic and social. 

It is not sufficient to have this 
capability in the federal government, 
especially the foreign affairs agencies, 
only. A capability is required outside 
of government, especially in the 
universities, so that they can train 
new specialists, maintain and exténd 


our international expertise through 


research, and serve.as a reservoir of 
knowledge accessible to govern- 
ment, business and labor, the media 


and other users. Governnient needs . 


this capability in the private sector 
as a resource to draw on and because 
its own research benefits from a 
vigorous dialectic relationship with 
the nation’s private research capa- 
bility. 

In determining what its recom- 
mendations should be with respect 
to the national need for international 
expertise, as for its other concerns, 
the President's Commission at- 


tempted to identify where we now- 
are, where we should be, and what’ 


actions would be required to move 
us from the current situation to that 


dictated by a realistic appraisal of 


H 


what the national interest requires 
in the 1980s and later. To this end 


‘the Commission undertook the fol- 


lowing with respect to its concern 
for international expertise: 


It established a task force on advanced 
training and. research in international 
studies composed of Robert E. Ward of 
Stanford University, Emest L. Boyer, 
then Commissioner of Education, and 
John E. Reinhardt, Director of the Inter- 
national Communication Agency, to come 
up with preliminary recommendations 
for consideration by the full Commission; 

It commissioned a study by the Rand 
Corporation on the supply of and demand 
for specialists in foreign language and 
international studies; 

‘It recruited a consultant on graduate 
foreign language and international 
studies, Roger Paget, whose findings 
are presented in his paper published by 
the Commission as part of its Back- 
ground Papers and Studies; 

At each of its six regional hearings 
advanced training and research was the 
focus of a special panel; and, The Com- 
mission was in close and frequent.con- 
tact with relevant government agencies, 
international studies centers and in- 
dividual scholars, and professional 
association, foundations, and other 
organizations concerned with this field. 


- Closely- related to the subject of 
advanced training and research was 
another major concern of the Com- 
mission, international educational 
exchange, because of its importance 
in trainingspecialists, sustaining the 
competence of existing scholars, and 


-extending through research abroad 


our knowledge of other countries. 
The paper on exchanges by Barbara 
Burn in this volume discusses that 
aspect of the work of the President’s 
Commission. 

An increasingly important facet of 
the national need for international 
expertise is the requirement of busi- 
ness and labor for foreign languages 
and international studies expertise. 
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In addressing this concern the Com- 


mission took steps paralleling those - 


taken with respect to advanced train- 


-. ing and research. Business’ needs 


for foreign language and international 
studies expertise were part of the 
Rand Corporation study and the focus 
of a study by Samuel. Hayden and 
Leslie Koepplin. The Commission’s 
business and labor task force mem- 
bers were Sarah Deben of the Florida 


Department of Commerce, Wayne. 
_ Fredericks of the Ford Motor Com- 
‘pany, and J. F. Otero of the Brother- 


hood of Railway and Airline Clerks. 

The Commission found that our 
nation’s international expertise is 
inadequate and that the system for 
maintaining and strengthening it has 


been gravely jeopardized by the ero- . 


sion of financial support. While 
recognizing that “since World War II, 


the United States has acquired a 


very impressive array of advanced 
training and research ‘programs in 
the international field,”! unpredict- 


able and decreased federal and other 
funding has already brought the de- 
“mise of some programs and threatens 


the quality, in.some cases the sur- 
vival, of others. 

But’ an important elementin the 
Commission’s presidential. mandate 
was to “assess the job market for 
individuals with these skills” — 
foreign language and international 
studies. The Commission would, 
therefore, have been. irresponsible 


-ifits recommendations were mainly 


to restore the level of financial sup- 
port to international studies centers 
enjoyed in the halcyon period of 


'. major Ford Foundation and other 


support unless, leaving aside the 


less controversial and also less quan- 


l. Robert E. Ward, “Statement. on Ad- 
vanced Training and Research in International 
Studies,” President’s Commission on Foreign 
Language and International Studies: Back- 
ground pope and Srurligs,; November 1979, 
p. 147. 
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tifiable need for continuing research, 
the employment demand for the 
centers’ graduates justifies it. It was 
to assess this demand that the Com- 
mission requested the Rand study. 
The Rand Corporation looked at 
the demand for foreign language and 
international studies specialists in 


- higher education, government, and 


business. In higher education ‘it 
found an excess. supply of inter-’ 
national studies Ph.D.s specialized 
in kistory and language-literature 


‘and to a lesser_extent in political 


science, but a greater demand for 
than supply of international studies 
graduates specialized in economics, 
sociology, and professional fields 
such as, international finance and 
business. Graduates, mainly Master’s 
level, of the professional schools of 
international affairs, such as the 
Woodrow Wilson School at Princeton 
or the Fletcher School of Law and 
Diplomacy, are in demand, but their. 
careers are typically in government 
or business or with international 
organizations rather than in higher 
education. 

While focussing on twenty. major 
research universities rather than the 
entize field of advanced training and - 
research in international studies, the 
Ford Foundation’s recent publication, 
International Studies’ Review, A ` 
Staff Study,’ provides some ground 
for optimism. on the employment 
prospects of international studies 
Ph.D.s. The higher than average rate 
of tenured faculty in international 
studies, the mean at the twenty 
universities is 78 percent, probably 
gives them a relatively influential 
vote.in institutional decisions relating 
to oz affecting international studies. 


' It also, however, suggests few job 


2. Elinor G. Barber and Warren Ilchman, 
International Studies Review, A Staff Study 
(New York: Ford Foundation, Bentombee Í 
1979). , 
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openings for new Ph.D.s. Basically 


what the foundation found was un- 
certainty as to whether or not inter- 
national studies faculty now at the 
twenty universities will be replaced 
with others in their fields. But its 
finding that 41 percent ofthe faculty 


. at these universities who are not in 


the sciences or professional schools 
orin English and American literature 
gé e 
teach courses on non-North Ameri- 
can and non-Western European sub- 
jects or transnational subjects”? con- 


veys the impression of a remarkably 


cosmopolitan curriculum. 
- Overall, however, job prospects in 


international studies at colleges and _ 


universities look uneven: low in 
some specialties and promising in 
others, particularly those focussing 
on global problems and/or linked to 


professional training. Part of the un- 
certainty—which the Commission, 


hopes to affect—is whether the 
international studies will. as thé 


Commission recommended, be sig- 


nificantly strengthened at the under- 
graduate level, and at all levels will 
receive increased support from the 
federal and state governments, from 
the foundations, and from the college 
and universities themselves. As the 
Ford Foundation study observed: 


If new funds were available to develop 
the undergraduate curriculum in a way 
that would significantly increase enroll- 
ments in internationally-oriented majors 
(as at Stanford) or in basic, even per- 
haps required, courses, that would not 
only boost morale but remove, as well, 
the Damoclean sword of low enrollments 
that hangs over the International Studies 
enterprise.‘ ) 


f 4 


Because other articles in this vol- 
ume address the problem of business’ 
needs for people with specialized 
international training, we only make 


3. International Studies Review, p. 24, 
4. International Studies Review, p-75. 


a few points. The Commission heard 
that internationally involved Ameri- 
can businesses give low priority to 
foreign language and area expertise - 
in recruiting new’ American staff. 
Exceptions, according to the Rand 
study, are the fields. of journalism, 
international law and management 
consulting, and to a lesser degree 
banking. American business does 
not look for foreign language pro- 
ficiency in recruiting staff because 
few graduates coming out of our 
colleges and universities, even with 
advanced degree in languages, are 
able to communicate in them. 
Other obstacles deter American 
businesses from recruiting and de- 
veloping a cadre of international 
specialists: the exorbitant cost in 
many countries of supporting Ameri- 
can executives abroad, the high U.S. . 
taxes they must pay, the growing 
insistence of other countries that U.S. 
business firms hire local nationals — 
indigenization of staff—and the high 
mobility of American business staff 
involved abroad with consequent 
low return on costly training to make 
them experts on the particular coun- 
tries or regions where they are only 
briefly posted. Advancement in 
American business encourages 
mobility and professional business 
skills at the cost of specialized inter- 
national expertise. This analysis of 
business’ need for’ international 
expertise neglects, however, the 
growing importance of having per- 


sons with specialized knowledge of 


other countries at the home office 
of American businesses (these are 
now more common and are too often 
referred to as “political assessment” 


` or “political risk? staff), and of having 


a higher level of sophistication in in- 
ternational affairs in many more staff. 

If-American business firms with 
international involvements only 


_ rarely hire persons with specialized 


~ 
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training- in foreign language and 
international studies, for example, 
Ph.D.s in African or Latin American 
studies, they are increasingly re- 
cruiting persons who combine inter- 
national studies with professional 
training in business, economics, 
law, and other fields directly relevant 
to international business. In the last 
few years the professional schools of 
foreign affairs, such as the University 
of Denver's Graduate School of Inter- 
national Studies and the Fletcher 
School of Law and Diplomacy, have 
on the one hand placed more em- 
phasis in their curricula on inter- 
national economics and business, 
and on the other hand have had an 
increasing proportion of their grad- 
uates enter business; for example, 
about 25 percent of graduates of 
The -John Hopkins School of Ad- 
vanced International Studies in the 
last few years have gone into business 
or banking. 

In line with the employment situa- 
tion facing international studies grad- 
uates, the Commission’s recom- 
mendations emphasize.combined or 
double graduate degree programs 
involving international studies and 
professional fields, more NDEA Title 
VI centers which concentrate ‘on 
international business and labor, 
and the ‘representation of business 
interests in policy decisions on the 


funding of Title VI centers. Because . 


few graduates of schools of business 
administration take any courses in 
the international field, the Commis- 
sion urged that this deficiency be 
remedied. 

In reacting to the Commission’s 


report, President Carter’s Assistant. 


for Domestic Affairs and Policy, 
Stuart Eizenstat, applauded the fact 
that it called for more international 
expertise in American business. He 
emphasized the importance of this in 
expanding exports and reducing our 
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trade deficit. It was to meet this need 
that the Commission’s recommenda- 
tions relating to business ‚were. 
chiefly addressed, a need in part 
summarized by Roy Anderson, Chair- 
man. of Lockheed, in a statement of 
June 1979 when he said: 


I car envisage our vation’ s business 
schools eventually turning out an elite 
cadre of private industrial “foreign 
service” graduates, equipped with the 
ability to speak several languages fluently, 
trained in international marketing tech- 
niques, and knowledgeable in foreign 
cultures. This . . .. could equip industry 
with the kind. of people our foreign 
sales activisities so badly need. 


As with the business sector, so 
also with the federal government 
the Rand study found no expectation 
of an increased demand for foreign 
langiage and international studies 
specialists. But the Commission 
refused to share the government's 
low estimate of the -international 


' expertise it requires. It deplored the 


absence of any foreign language 
examination for admission to the 
Foreign- Service even though it 
recognized that this erstwhile require- 
men- was dropped because it penal- 
ized applicants whose schools and 
colleges either did not teach them a 
language or taught it inadequately. 

Tke Commission also deplored 
the fact that of the Foreign Service 
positions designated as requiring 
professional fluency in a foreign 
language, nearly one-third are not 
filled with persons having this flu- 
ency. More grave in the Commis- 
sion’s view is the fact that more 
positions in the Foreign Service are 
not so designated. For example, 
only 27 positions in the State Depart- 
ment/Foreign Service are designated 
as requiring professional proficiency 
in Chinese, the language spoken by 
more -people on the globe than any 


NY 
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other, and the language of the Peo- 
ple’s Republic of China, of Taiwan 
and Hong Kong, and of large popula- 
tion minorities active in commerce 
in the South East Asian countries. 
Only three positions in the State 
Department reqire a proficiency in 
the Persian language spoken in 
Afghanistan, a country whose cur- 
rent crisis has far-reaching implica- 
tions for the United States. But the 
State Department is not alone in 
underestimating its needs.’ Two 
weeks after doubling to thirty-two 
minutes daily its newscasts in the 
seven languages of the Soviet Central 
Asian Republics adjacent to the so- 
called arc of crisis (Iran, Afghani- 
stan, and Pakistan) in late December 
1979, limitations in its Moslem-area 
staff required Radio Liberty to dis- 
continue the expanded newscasts to 
the 40 million Moslems in these 
republics. 

The Central Asian situation well 
illustrates a basic problem in foreign 
language and international studies, 
namely, how to sustain a pool of 
competence on all major world re- 
gions when crisis-driven federal and 
other support fail to provide the con- 
tinued funding needed between as 
well as during international crises. 
An important aspect of this problem 
is the attribution that occurs in foreign 
language skills if not kept up or re- 
newed, a subject currently under 
study by Richard D. Lambert. The 
recommendations of the President’s 
Commission to expand the number 
of international studies centers 
funded under Title VI from 80 in 
1979 to 125/155 and to increase 
federal funding for them from $8 to 
some $28 million with additional 
and expanded funding for fellow- 
ships, library collections, and research 
reflect the Commission’s conviction 
that advanced training and research 
in foreign language and interna- 


tional studies should be significantly 
strengthened. Moreover, while ‘the 


Commission saw this as an important 


responsibility of the federal govern- 
ment, it also called forincreased sup- 
port from the foundations, state 
governments, and the higher educa- 
tion institutions themselves. 

Because so many issues which 
formerly were primarily domestic 
are now global or transnational; the 
Commission saw a need for. what 
Commission member Robert E. Ward 
called “transnational ‘specialists.” 
The advanced training of such spe- 
cialists, he said: 


Focuses on public or private inter- 
relationships and inter-actions across 
national borders without primary refer- 


. ence to a particular foreign society 


or area. Examples would be post-grad- | 
uate or postdoctoral training in inter- 
national relations, international law or 
business, foreign trade, comparative 
politics, or major international problems 
such as economic development, food, 
population, energy or arms. control. 


To meet the need for such train- 
ing the Commission recommended 
that 20-30 of the federally funded 
international studies centers to be 
“issue-oriented” rather than pri- 
marily area studies centers. On this 
concern, as with others, the Commis- 


. sion’s recommendations in part re- 


flected and affirmed the direction in 
which international studies has been 
moving, driven by international 
circumstances and national need. 
Global education, a phrase now 
commonly used in relation to school 
and undergraduate college educa- 
tion, must also be a goal in specialist 
training and research as interde- 


5. Robert E. Ward, “Statement on Advanced 
Training and. Research in International 
Studies,” President’s Commission on Foreign 
Language and International Studies: Back- 
ground Papers and Studies, November 1979. 
Government Printing Office, p. 137. 
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pendence places new denii in 


preparing people for the professions 
as well as in helping children and 
the general public to understand the 
world and its immediacy to their 
lives, the focus of the next section 
of this article. 


THE NEED FOR WIDER PUBLIC 
- UNDERSTANDING 


While the Commission saw an 
immediate and urgent need for more 
foreign language and international 
studies expertise, equally required, 
though more long-range in imple- 
mentation, are measures to strengthen 
‘the international or global knowl- 
edge and understanding of the 
American public. These measures 
_ must be directed towards kinder- 
garten through twelfth grade (K 
through 12), undergraduate educa- 
‘tion in colleges and -universities, 


foreign language teaching at all- 


levels, and adult and community 
education. 


School Education 


Commission member Edwin O. 
Reischauer, former U.S. Ambassador 
to Japan, although himself profes- 
sionally involved in higher educa- 
tion as a Harvard faculty member, 
urged paramount attention to inter- 
national education in our schools, 
especially as the elementary level. 
As the Commission stated in its 
final report; 


It is in early childhood that baen atti- 
tudes are formed. Itis also the time when 
the beginnings of language comprehen- 
sion are put into place, curiosity is at its 
peak and the foundations are laid for 
further learning.’ i ; 


6. Strength Through Wisdom, A Critique 
of U.S. Capability, A Report to the Presi- 
dent from the Presidents Commission on 
Foreign Language end International Studies 
(Nov 1979, US GPO), p. 48. 
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International education in our 
schools is a major responsibility of 
social studies teachers. But teaching 
about other countries must be part 
of -he teacaing of all subjects— 
music and art, mathematics and 

Za ; ; 
science. Moreover, both the ċur- 
riculum and extracurricular programs. 
should work together to strengthen 


- international studies..In all this it 


is essential and overdue that we 
abandon traditional attitudes which 
have tended to categorize the inter- ' 
national community into Western, 
like us, and non-Western, unlike us, 
strenge and exotic. By the turn of 
the century the developing nations 
will constitute some 85 percent of 
the world’s population and American > 
society will be even more than now 
be held hostage to their demands: 
Americans will require a far greater 
empathetic understanding of the needs 
and values of these nations, if we are 
to reach-an accommodation on the 
many issues where our views diverge, 
and together survive on the planet. 
Global education in American schools 
must address and bridge the profound 
socioeconomic differences in the 
circumstances and values between 
the United States and other nations. 
In this tasx it must neither paper 
over_the very real differences that 
exist nor reenforce them through 
exaggerated attention to the quaint 
and different aspects of other cul- 
tures. 

On all tais he Commission re- 
soundingly agreed. But the com- 

plexity of our decentralized school 
system, the enormous difficulty in 
finding out what the schools are 
and are not doing in international/ 
global education, the array of legisla- 
tive authcrizations and programs 
through which the federal govern- 
ment can (but too seldom does) press 
for global education—-made inter- 
national education in our schools 
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the most difficult part of the Com- 
mission’s assignment. It may be worth 
noting that an Office of Education 
study on global education, launched 
well before the President’s Commis- 
sion began its work, experienced 
these problems and was severely 
challenged in: defining global educa- 
tion and recommending how it should 
be implemented in our schools. 
Education K through 12 has many 
masters. Efforts to direct it to new 
priorities often are a casualty of the 
sheer complexity of the decision- 
making process and are short circuited 
by it. The Commission’s recom- 
mendation that federal funding to 
strengthen international studies K 
through 12 be concentrated in only a 
few states, therefore, both fits the 
realities and offers an opportunity 
to develop and test in these states 
what is needed in all. The paper 
in this volume by Commission 
member Betty Bullard of the Asia 
Society, who served on the Commis- 
sion’s K-12 task force, though not 
seen by us, présumably navigates 
the difficult shoals of international 
education K-12 and sets forth goals 
and how they should be achieved. 


Undergraduate studies 


_ International studies at the col- 
legiate level should be central to 
preparing the general citizen for 
global understanding. But only about 
one-third of our nation’s youth now 


attend college and, as implied by the. 


Rand study, most of them enter and 
exit from it with little understand- 
_ing of the international environment. 
The abandonment of course require- 
ments in the Vietnam and post- 
Vietnam period added up to a wide 
capitulation on the notion that higher 
education institutions—or American 
society itself—are ready to define 
what an educated citizen should 
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master through our formal educational 
system. The capitulation was two- 
fold: what the college educated per- 
son should know in general and what 

is now needed in the world we face. ` 
Fortunately, some colleges and uni- 


versities are an exception to this 


situation, and are redefining an under- 
graduate education to include inter- 
national studies. 

But the current situation calls for 
a quantitative leap in making inter- 
national studies an integral part of a 
college education. To this end the 
Commission recommended an eight- 
fold increase in federal funding of 
undergraduate international studies 
programs and even urged three re- 
quired courses in -international 
studies forall undergraduates. In the 
present climate of higher education, - 
faced as it is with an impending 
major drop in the college age group, 
many colleges and universities are 
ill disposed to impose additional 
degree requirements on under- 
graduates. Indeed, one-third of them, 
our community colleges, cannot. 
because few of their students now 
seek the Associate in Arts degree, 


`” and therefore requiring courses for 
_, the degree has little leverage on what 


students study. But the colleges and 


„universities which make ‘international 


studies an integral part of under- 
graduate education can blaze a trail 


and demonstrate that it is possible 


and needed. 

A neglected aspect of undergrad- 
uate education is the potential which 
extracurricular “programs offer for 
the international education of stu- 
dents. The one-quarter million. or 
more foreign students enrolled in 


_U.S. colleges and universities con- 


stitute a mostly untapped resource 
for “deparochializing’” American 


‘undergraduates. They are untapped 
for a variety of reasons. Foreign 


students -generally apply them- 
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selves more assiduously to their 
studies than do American students, 
especially the close to half of the 
foreign student population who are 
at the. graduate level, and hence 
find little time for social and intel- 
lectual interchange with. American 
students. The American students, 
having all too often learned at school 
that foreigners are strange and dif- 
ferent, tend not to know how to 
approach them ona person-to-person 
basis.. 

Our college and university faculty, 
most of whom have not been abroad 
professionally, are similarly often at 
a loss in ‘translating the presence of 
foreign students in their classes into 
an educational asset. Nor are visiting 
foreign faculty and researchers, re- 
turned Peace Corps volunteers, stu- 
dents. and faculty who have been 
abroad, -or our American linguistic 
and ethnic minitories looked to as 
a. resource for the cross-cultural 
education, curricular and extra-cur- 
ricular, of our undergraduates, even 
though using these people requires 
little or no extra finding, only staff 
time and commitment. 


Foreign language 


The insufficiency of foreign lan- 
guage teaching in the United States, 


a major item in the President’s Com- . 


mission’s mandate, permeated its 
total agenda as well as constituted 
the focus of one part of it. As Com- 
mission members -travelled the 
breadth and length of this nation 
to attend regional hearings and special 
meetings and conferences, they saw 
that English is the vehicle of com- 


munication for most Americans for 


most of their daily living. But in 
Houston, Honolulu, and San Fran- 
cisco, to take only a few examples, 
it was apparent that other languages 
and cultures are now and will in the 
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future be more a part of the American 
experience. We saw that students of 
Eas: European languages can find 


jobs in Chicago working in the inter- 


face between the substantial Eastern 
European populations of that area 
and the English speaking community. 
Many jobs in Texas and California ` 
are now more obtainable with a 
knowledge of Spanish or even require 
it. Foreign languages are more and 
more integral to our domestic scene. 
The Commission was inundated 


-witt depressing statistics on the de- 


cline of foreign language teaching. 
Only around 8 percent of colleges 
and universities’ require foreign 
language for admission, one-fifth of 
high schools offer no foreign lan- 
guage, and only an estimated 2: per- 
cent of public high school students 
persue foreign language study be- 
yond two years, thus assuring that 
they do not acquire a usable pro- 
ficiericy. While recognizing. that 
English fluency in other nations is 
extremely important to the United 
States, the fact that most Americans 
think a knowledge of foreign lan-. 
guages is superfluous when they 
travel or work abroad undermines 
incentives for foreign language 
study in the United States. Because 
of these and other factors, foreign 
language study has been in a down- 
ward cycle in the United States. A 
Cariegie Council study showed that 
students are most apt to study a foreign 
language in college if they- studied 
a language in high school. But the 
high schools cannot be expected to 


.give priority to foreign language 


stud, if the colleges do not require 
it for entry or graduation, or the 
graduate schools—or the employers, 
whether business or government or 
othe- sectors. The domino theory has ` 
applied to foreign language teaching 
and leaming with catastrophic results. 

Commission recommendations on 


yy 
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foreign language teaching are aimed 
at reversing this downward spiral. 
Teaching should turn students on 
rather than off. Teachers need op- 
portunities to strengthen their for- 
eign language and teaching skills, 
Also, it should not be the foreign 
language teachers only who advocate 
the study of other languages but 
teachers in all fields, and staff re- 
cruiters in business, government, 
the media, and other agencies and 
organizations. Foreign language 
teaching should produce sufficient 
foreign language learning so that 
employers can look for and find 
language proficiency in hiring staff. 


‘Communication per se requires a 


high priority in teaching goals: and 
in the professional reward system 
for foreign language teachers. 
Learning foreign languages is un- 
likely ever to be a bread-and-butter 
issue for-most Americans. In many 
other countries the study of English 
now so dominates foreign language 
study that other foreign languages 
are being neglected if not almost 
ignored in their educational systems. 
But the value of foreign language 
study should not, in the Commission's 
view, be based exclusively or even 
primarily on its job relevance. Learn- 
ing another language enhances 
verbal ‘skills generally (an increas- 
ingly desperate need in the United 


States), gives insights into one’s own - 


culture, and enables one to under- 
stand other cultures in ways other- 
wise not possible. It opens the door 
to the thinking and societal and cul- 
tural values of other cultures and 
peoples. It makes possible a better 
understanding of the wider world 
which increasingly impinges on their 
lives. Foreign language study should 
therefore be part of citizen education- 
on other countries as well as an essen- 
tial component in strengthening our 
international expertise. 


Citizen education. 


The international education of the 
general public must be the ultimate 
agenda of efforts in foreign language 
and international studies. Federal 
support of this field can affect only 
a small part of it; Most has been and 
must continue to be the responsibility 
of private groups and private citizens. 
A study commissioned by the Inter- 


‘national Communication Agency in 


1979 sought to ascertain how much 
is going on in citizen education and 
what added support might be needed 
to make more happen. The Presi- 
dent’s Commission, aided by this 
study, recommended a clearinghouse 
for information on private sector 
efforts in international education, 
more public support and information 
sharing, increased use of the media, 
and a more active implementation of 
the “second mandate” of the Inter- 
national Communication Agency to 
increase American learning about 
other nations and global issues. 

_ The dispersion of citizen education 
efforts in international education . 
makes it extremely difficult to arrive 
at focussed recommendations for ac- 
tion. While recognizing the impor- 
tance of the role of the media in 
citizen education, the Commission 
did not attempt an analysis of the 
media contribution to international 
education, its achievements and de- 
ficiencies, although it did urge their 
more active engagement in the field. 
As with bilingual, bicultural educa- 
tion, the media involve a field far 
more complex than could be ef 
fectively treated by the President's 
Commission during its one-year 
mandate and with the limited re- 
sources available to it. 

But Commission members were 
fully aware that their efforts would 
fall short if focussed mainly on the 
federal part to be played in foreign 
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language and international studies. 


Unless the citizenry communicate’ 


to members of Congress and relevant 
federal agencies the urgency of a 
greatly expanded international educa- 


tion effort, the action that Congress 


and the executive can take is~ con- 
demned to ineffectuality. Such is the 
genius and Achilles heel of the dem- 
ocratic process, as Congressional 
members of the Commission re- 
peatedly stressed.. The political 
naivete and inertia of academic 
professionals in foreign language and 
international studies—school and 
college teachers, university pro- 
fessors and researchers—is a major 
impédiment to organizing the po- 
litical support necessary for action 
and can no longer be afforded. 


CONCLUSION 


The findings and recommendations 
of the President’s Commission will 
only be effective if colleges and uni- 
versities, 
organizations, schools and school 
boards, and business and labor, seize 
the opportunity to press for these 
recommendations. As one Commis- 
sion member often observed, the 
‘report should be regarded as a “hunt- 
ing license” by those wanting to see 
parts or all of itimplemented. Imple- 
mentation cannot wait for or depend 
wholly on federal action. 

In the several months since the 
Commission presented its report to 
the White House much has hap- 
pened. Individuals and organizations 
are urging more support for foreign 
language and international studies 


using the Commission’s recom-. 


mendations for leverage in this 
endeavor. In some states statewide 


private individuals and | 
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efforts are underway and at the high- 
est _evels. Within individual schools, 
school districts, and colleges and 
universities, committed faculty are 
finding the report useful in clarifying 
goals and pressing for action. 

At the national level it appears 
likely that the national council on 
foreign language and international 
studies, whose establishment was 
recommended by the Commission, 
may be in place in early spring 1980. 
In no way intended to preempt or 
even coordinate the efforts of the 
many individuals and organizations 
active in international education, 
we anticipate that the council will 
assist and encourage these efforts 
and work closely with these indi- 
viduals and organizations to help 
maximize the impact of their ac- 
tivities. The inadequacy of federal 
funding has at times in the past been 
reflected in a not surprising compe- 
tition among organizations seeking 
to advance international education. 
Their assumption of a limited pie 
has hindered the collaboration es- 
sential to enlarge the size of the pie. 
Without indulging in wishful think- 
ing. it has been the hope of the Pres- 
ident’s Commission that its recom- 
mendations and the leadership 
which the proposed national council 
could lend would induce more col- 


c laboration and enable foreign lan- 


guage and international studies to 
gain the recognition they so urgently 
require in terms of federal support, 
institutional commitment, and public 
understanding. The opportunities 
for action presented by the exist- 
ence of a Presidental Commission 
should be seized. They may not 
soon come again. ` 


- 
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ERHAPS we should erect a 
sign at each port of entry into 
the United States: 


WELCOME TO THE 
UNITED STATES 
ONE OF THE FEW NATIONS 
WHICH DOES NOT PROVIDE 
ITS STUDENTS EXPOSURE TO 
A FOREIGN LANGUAGE - 


The advantage of the sign would 
not be the information it would con- 
vep to our foréign guests—because 
they already know that—but the in- 


formation it would convey to our ` 


own citizens. For at a time when the 
national need suggests that we 
should be increasing the exposure of 
our citizens to other languages and 
cultures, that exposure is declining. 
And the decline is costly to the na- 
tion. Cultural isolation is a luxury the 
, United States can no longer afford. 

Following are some insights into 
our present situation: Of those who 
graduate from high school today, 
fewer than four percent have more 
_ than two years in a foreign language. 
In comparison,. France, which we 
sometimes criticize for cultural iso- 
lation or arrogance, requires all stu- 
dents to have at least four years of 
a foreign language starting in the 
sixth grade. In 1974 there were one- 
half million fewer United States 
high school students enrolled in 
foreign languages than in 1968, 
despite the growth in total student 
enrollment during those years. Of 
22,737 secondary schools in the na- 
tion, 4,344 do not teach any foreign 
language and the number of schools 
teaching foreign languages is de- 
clining. 

In 1915, 36 percent of American 
students in high school were study- 
ing modem foreign languages. It is 
now below 15 percent; some experts 
believe it is below 10 percent, and 
declining. Many thoughtful citizens 
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share the concern of Stanford Uni- 
versity: “There is an increasing 
number of secondary schools, in- 
deed entire. school districts, nee 
even the most capable’ students will 


~ have taken little or no foreign lan- 


Fry 


guage since the ninth grade. 

After sputnik’s ascent in 1957 
thers was a flurry of interest in 
teaching languages in the elemen- 
tary schools. Foreign language teach- 
ing at the elementary level now 
reaches only a fraction. of one per- 
cent ‘of our students, almost non- 
existent, and even that is declining 
despite the fact that most authorities - 
agree that the elementary level is the 
best place to begin to learn a foreign 
language. 

Since 1968 there has been a drop 
of approximately 30. percent in col- 
lege enrollment in foreign language 
programs, despite the fact that dur- 
ing that same decade the nation has 
beccme twice as dependent on ex- 
ports for jobs. Since 1963 the drop 
has been 44 percent. 

During 1973 and 1974 I taught at 
Sangamon State University, which 
in most respects is a fine school. 
But there is not a single foreign 
langage course taught there. Un- 
fortunately there are other univer- 
sities in the same predicament. At 
one-fifth of the nation’s two-year . 
colleges no foreign language course 
is taught. By contrast, in most of the 
developed nations—and many of 
the developing nations—not even 
an elementary school is without a 
foreign language program. 

In 1915, 85 percent of the nanon S 
colleges required a student to pass a 
competency test in a foreign lan- 
guage before he or she could erter. 
As cf 1975 only 8 percent of the 
naticn’s colleges or universities re- 

1. “A Memo to Secondary Schools, Stu- 


dents, and Parents,” Stanford University OF 
fice of Admissions, October 1978. 
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quired even that the school record ` 


show that the student has taken a 
foreign language. | 

Only 5 percent of those graduat- 
ing to become teachers: today have 
had any course which exposes them 
to the culture of another country 
or to the “international political 
arena. j 

A survey of all Indiana schools, 
kindergarten through college, asked 
administrators how many new foreign 
language teachers they would need 
in the next five years due to retire- 
ments, expanded programs or changes 
in programs. The answer: seven 
teachers for the whole ‘state. That 


means more steps backward in’ 


Indiana. 

A 1977 survey of changes in high 
school enrollments from 5 years 
earlier showed that despite larger 
enrollments in high schools, lan- 
guages- had experienced these de- 
clines: Spanish, down 13.9 percent; 
French, 24.7 percent; German, 33.9 
percent; Latin, 44.5 percent; and 
Russian, 61.8 percent. 

- Because of California-spawned 
Proposition 13 fever, and because 
of gradually declining enrollments, 
there is a real financial squeeze on 
the schools. Which program. suffers 
is illustrated by a Washington Post 
editorial: “On the very morning 
teachers were reporting back to work 
last week—‘70 tenured teachers, in- 
cluding two-thirds of all the foreign 
language teachers in the elementary 
system, two of whom have 17 years 
experience—-were told they won't 
have jobs after the end of this 


month.””? 


Most language study which does 


exist is concentrated in five: lan- 
guages. Of the ten million U.S, 
students seeking graduate and un- 


2. “Shakeup in the City Schools Again,” 
Washington Post, 6 September 1977. 


dergraduate degrees, only 6.8 per- 
cent are studying languages used by 
three-fourths of the world’s popula- 
tion, and only a small number of 
that small number will ever achieve 
any reasonable degree of com- 
petence. 

There are 300 million people on 
the face of ‘the earth who speak 
Hindi, and fewer than 300 Ameri- 
cans who are studying the language. 

Because knowledge of foreign lan- 
guages has diminished so substan- 
tially, the State Department no 
longer requires knowledge of any 
background in another language be- 
fore acceptance into the F oreign 
Service. 

The federal government has estab- 
lished a category in ‘some jobs 
labeled “language essential.” Yet a 
recent federal report shows only 
half of these satisfactorily filled. 

Because of our rich ethnic mix, 
the United States is home to millions 
whose first language is not English. 
One of every 50 Americans is foreign 
bom. We are the fourth largest 
Spanish-speaking country in the 
world. Yet almost nothing is being 
done to use these rich resources of 
linguists ,to train people in the use 
of a language other than English. 

And even this array of illustrations 
and statistics can be deceptive, for 
not only is there a problem in the 
numbers of our students of foreign 
languages, there is also a serious 
problem of quality of student prod- 
uct. The late Heywood Hale Broun, 
(father of the television personality 
Heywood Hale Broun some readers ‘ 
may recognize) once said that he had 
taken Beginners’ French in school 
but when he got to Paris he dis- 
covered that no one there spoke 
Beginners’ French. Tests show that 
only 17 percent of those who acquire 
a language wholly within the United 
States can speak, write or read the 
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foreign language with ease, but of 
those who have studied abroad, 63 
percent can speak, write or read 
with ease. That statistic is troubling 
enough, but in the years 1973 to 
1977 the number of Americans. 
‘studying abroad declined substan- 
tially, in large part probably be- 
cause of domestic economic prob- 
lems and the drop in the value of 
the dollar. 

We. must raise the quality of 
language teaching in the United 
States. It is sometimes easier to 
pass a student than to flunk one 
who does not merit a passing 
grade; it is sometimes easier to 
certify as competent a student who 
-is not, than to go through the hassle 
of not doing it. A high school 
principal somewhere who needs a 
French teacher (and cannot speak a 
word of French) looks at the record 
and hires a teacher who may not 
be qualified to teach. 

The obvious loss‘to the nation in 
this whole foreign language scene is 
a cultural one. Instead of enrich- 
ing ourselves, we shield ourselves 
from that possibility. But the cost in 
_ terms of the nation’s security inter- 

ests, and the loss and adverse im- 
- pact on this nation’s economy is also 
of great significance. 

Sometimes in dealing with prob- 
lems we overlook the obvious. At 
a White House breakfast for- some 
of the members of Congress, Fed- 
eral Reserve Board Chairman Wil- 
liam Miller, later Secretary of the 
Treasury, estimated that more than 
one percent of the nation’s inflation 
in 1978 had been caused by the ad- 
verse balance of trade between the 
United States and other nations— 
in particular, Japan—and the sub- 
’ sequent slippage in the value of the 
dollar. President Carter, Chairman 
of the Council of Economic Advisers 
Charles Schultze, and the Trade Ad- 
viser Robert Strauss were also at the 
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breakfast and said nothing to indi- 
cate disagreement with the Federal 
Reserve Chairman. 

A few days later I flipped through 
the Congressional Record to. find 
Senator S. I. Hayakawa of Cali- 
fornia discussing the adverse U.S. 


balance of-trade with Japan. He. 


pointed out that in New York City 
there are approximately 20,000 Jap- 
anese salesmen—all of whom speak ` 
English—while in all of Japan there 
are approximately 1,000 American 
salesmen, few of whom speak Japan- 
ese. In that situation who do you 
think sells more? I asked two busi- 
nessmen knowledgeable about both 
the New York and the Japanese 
scene what they thought of the 
Senator's statistics. One thought his 
figures were too high on Japanese 
salesmen in New York and the other 
thought they were too low. Probably 
no one has a precise figure. And I 
am not suggesting that the language 
prcblem is the sole cause of the: 
balance of trade difficulties, but it 
is obviously one major factor. . 

The same point was made by a 
Japanese leader to a University of 
Meryland official visiting Japan. The 
aged Japanese advised: “Your na- 
tion. has experienced difficulties in 
balance of payments; your nation 
now faces severe competition in 
werld markets. . .... Why can your 
continuing education not teach 
foreign languages and customs and 
cu_tures of the countries where 
they may be traveling and working? 
Our Japanese business people study 
the language, the customs and cul- 
tures of the United States, Canada, 
Western Europe and Southeast Asia, © 
and we have been extremely suc- 
cessful in selling our manufactured 
good abroad because we understand 
the people and their needs. Our 
people do not operate through inter- 
preters. Our representatives speak 
the language of the host country 
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_ and they know it well—and also the 


customs. Recently I read that there 
has been a serious drop of enroll- 
ments in most: foreign language 
courses in the United States... . 
Your people must give greater con- 


sideration to the study of languages ` 


and customs of foreign lands or you 
will. lose in the competitive world 
markets.’ 


STUDY OF LANGUAGE IN 
OTHER COUNTRIES 


The contrast with other countries 
is staggering. I wrote to all of.the 


"83. Ooka, IX, quoted by Stanley J. Drazek'’ 


and Henry A. Walker, “Survey of Senior 
Continuing Education/Extension Adminis- 
trators,” National University Extension As- 
sociation Spectator, Vol. 38, 16, June 1974, 
pp. 20-29. 


NATION 


Afghanistan 
Arab Emirates 


nations having embassies in Wash- 
ington, asking about their foreign 
language programs. Seventy- four na- 
tions responded and among them, 
none can compare with the United 
States in neglect of foreign languages. 

Because school systems vary so 
much from country to country, com- 
parisons: in our terms (by grade, 
and elementary, and high schools) 
sometimes become difficult, but on _ 
the next few pages is a condensed 
version of the countries’ responses, 
a few by phone, most by letter, 
some with heavy documentation. 
They are listed alphabetically. This 
type of information often gets buried 
in the appendix to a book, but it is 
important enough that” no reader 
should miss it. 


DESCRIPTION 


English, French, and German are required, starting at elementary school. 
- English is recuired from fifth through twelfth grades. The last 2 years 


of high school are divided into two streams, literary and scientific. 
Those who are in the literary stream must take another foreign 
language, usually French. 7 


Argentina 


Elementary system (seven grades) divided into two categories, and in 


the one foreign language is required starting in the third grade. High 
schools (5 years) require a foreign language all 5 years, 3 years of 
French, and 2 of English, or 3 of English and 2 of French. 


Australia ` 


Some public schools: have foreign language requirements but most do 
not. Where there is no requirement for foreign languages, the states _- 


_ provide foreign language training availability at the elementary and 
secondary level, including Indonesian, Japanese, Chinese, Dutch, 
Spanish, French, Greek, German, Hebrew, Latin, Czech, Hungarian, 
Latvian, Lithuanian, Polish, Serbo-Croatian, Turkish, Ukranian, Italian, 
Malay, and in the state of Tasmania, Esperanto is also available! 
Enrollment percentages are more than double those of the U.S. 


Austria _ 


A complex school system. To get into a university you must have 8 


years of living foreign language plus 4 years of Latin. Prior to age 
10 there is no requirement for a foreign language but courses are 


“very popular.” 


Of all children age 10 to 14, about 75% receive in- 


struction those 4 years in at least one foreign language. For age 14 to 
18, about 25% receive, on an obligatory basis, 4 years of instruction in at 


Bahamas. 

Barbados 
language. 

Benin 


least one living foreign language and, in most instances, Latin also. 
Spanish and/or French required during the first 3 years of high school. 
Spanish is being actively promoted by the government as a second 


No foreign language requirement in elementary schools. Two foreign 


languages ‘English and a choice of Spanish or merman) are required 
. in the secondary schools. 


Botswana 


Setswana, the national language, is used for the first four grades and 


English is taught. From grade 5 on English is used as the medium of 


instruction. 
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NATION 


Brazil 
Bulgaria 


Burundi 
= 
Cameroon 


Canada 


` 


Central African 
Empire 


Chad 


China* 


Cyprus ` 
Denmark 


Egypt 
"El Salvador 


Fiji 
© Finland 


France 


- Germany (East) 


Germany (West) 


Great Britain 
Greece 
Guatemala 


Guine-Bissau 


Haiti 
Honduras 
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DESCRIPTION 


Almost no foreign languages in the elementary schools. English jis 
taught in all 3 years of secondary school. University entrance exam- 

-`inations require the knowledge of foreign languages. 

From, fourth grade through high school, Russian. From 8th on, 
English, French, or German. They graduate from high school with 
two foreign languages. 

French is required in elementary schools. French and English are 
required in secondary schools and at the university. level. ` 

French and English are required from elementary school through 
university. 

An important post in Canada is ‘Commissioner of Official Languages. 
Because of the language question in Canada, stress is placed on 
learning French in English-sceaking areas and English in French- 
speaking. Immersion is gaining in emphasis. Not only is language © 
training stressed in the school’s, but also for adults. 


_Sango and French are taught in elementary schools. At the secondary 


_ schools and universities, French, English, German, Spanish, and 
Russian are available. 

French and Arabic are taught in grade schools. German, Spanish, and 

- English are taught in high schools and universities. Russian is optional. 

Foreign languages are stressed. In urban areas, 3 years of primary in- 
struction and 5 years of middle school are provided, fewer in rural 
areas. Radio broadcasts are used ee for foreign language 
instruction, l 

‘English is required both in elemantary and seconda schools.. 

Starting at 5th grade, 6 years of a foreign language is required, a second 
is optional. 

Starting in the 6th aride: 6 yea-s of English are required. Starting in 
the 10th grade, 3 years of Frerch are required. 

A foreign language required in secondary schools. In order to graduate 
from a college or university, students are required to show proficiency 
in a foreign language. 

English is required both in the e.ementary and secondary schools. 

In the comprehensive- schools (age 7-15), the first foreign language 
starts in third grade and the second starts in seventh grade, both 
required. Sixteen hours per week is spent on the first, 7 hours per 
week on the second. It is. possible to study two additional foreign” 
languages before graduation f-om high school. . 

Sixth grade through secondary schoo! graduation, one foreign language 
required. Ninth grade on a second foreign language. For entrance into 
college, students must pass at least one foreign language examination. 

From grade 5 on for 6 years, Russian is required. Grades seven through” 
ten a second foreign language (usually English or French) is optional. 

A complex school system. One or more foreign languages generally 
required at some point in whet would be the equivalent of our, ele- 
mentary or high schools. ; 

About 5 percent study a foreign ‘anguage in elementary schools. From 
age 11, 85 percent study for 3 years, 40 percent for 4 years or more. 
Common for elementary but not fouled: one foreign language required 

at secondary level. 

Voluntary at elementary level, required for secondary schools. 

Portugese required in elementa-y schools. Both French and English - 
required at the secondary so that by graduation from high school’ 
all students have had three foreign languages. 

English and Spanish are required at secondary schools. ‘ 

Five years of a foreign language required. "i 


NATION 


Hungary 


Iceland 


india 
indonesia 
lran © > 


Ireland : 


Israel 


Italy 


Jamaica 
Japan 


Jordan 
Kuwait 


Lebanon 


Lesotho 
Liberia 
Luxembourg 
Madagascar 
Malawi 
Malaysia 


Mali 
Malta 


Mauritania 
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DESCRIPTION 


Grades 5 through 8 Russian is compulsory, another language optional. 
At-high school, Russian and one more foreign language required, a 
third optional. They also have a series of specialized foreign language 
high schools. At the university 2.years of Russian and 2 years of 
another language required. Fluency in another language required 
for Ph.D. 

Danish is required from age 10 for 6 years. English is required from 
age 12 for 4 years. In ‘‘Menntaskoli” (last 2 years of high school, first 
2 of college} Danish is required for 2 years, English for 4, and either 
French or German is required. Other languages can also be taken. 

Has a complex situation but requires all students to study two languages 
other than the mother tongue. 

One foreign language required in elementary schoois, one in junior high 
school, two in high school, two in university. 

Seven years of foreign language required starting in sixth grade. At 
the university level 6 “units” out of 120 needed for graduation must 
be in a foreign language. 

Not required but ‘the majority of students do study a foreign language 
during the course of their education.” French optional in elementary 
schools. - ; 

English required from grade 4. or 5 through 12. Arabic being encouraged 
as a second foreign language. All schools in the Arabic section learn 
Hebrew from grade 3. English required in the university also unless 
they pass an English fluency test. 


- Foreign languages required in high school, optional at elementary and 


university levels. Most popular language is French, followed by 
English. - 

Limited at elementary level, “fairly universal” at secondary. Must pass a 
foreign language exam to be admitted to study humanities at university. 

Technically not required, more than 80 percent of Japanese students . 
take foreign languages starting at the age of 12. Two foreign languages 
are required for university graduation. 

English study required from fifth grade through university. 

Grades 5 through 10, 8 40-minute classes a week in English required. 
Grades 11 and 12 are divided by course; either English or French 
required. 

One foreign language requiredʻin elementary school and secondary 
school. Two foreign languages. needed before graduation from 
college or university. 

The government requires that classes be held in English, so that all 
students learn at least one foreign language. 

Knowledge of French required for high school graduation, taught in 
grades 8 through 12. 

In elementary schools German and French are required. In secondary 
schools English and either Latin, Italian, Spanish, or Russian. 

French required at elementary and secondary level. For university grad- 
uation, written and oral tests must be passed in English, German, 
or Spanish. 

English required-from third grade to university. 

Foreign language required either from 1st grade or 4th grade, depending 
on the area, through 13th grade. 

Foreign language required in secondary schools. 

Maltese and English taught from first grade. At secondary school 
students must study Arabic and one other foreign language.° Pro- 
ficiency in English and one other foreign language required for 
university admission. 

Start studying French in second grade. English compulsory in secondary 
school. `- z 
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DESCRIPTION 
English compulsory at elementary, secondary, and university levels. It 
is the- official language though the population is largely French- 
speaking and heavy emphasis on French studies also. Other languages 


Primary schools generally offe- a foreign language. Required in sec- 


ondary. Student must pass a foreign language examination to get a 


At the secondary level those who take the general or pre-university 
courses usually take 2 or 3 years of a foreign language. Those who 
attend vocational schools are much less likely to. — 
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NATION 
Mauritius 
available as electives. 
Mexico. 
university diploma. 
New Zealand 
Niger 


) 
South Africa 


South Korea 


Spain 
Sri Lanka 


Sudan 


‘Sweden 


Switzerland 


Syria 

Taiwan (Republic 
of China) 

Togo 

Tunisia 

Uganda 


U.S.S.R. 
Yemen 
Yugoslavia 


Zaire 


Two foreign languages required in secondary school. Before entering 
university, students must pass exams showing an ability to read and 
understand two foreign languages. 

"Every elementary school child is required to learn at least two lan- 
guages." Two foreign languages are required in secendary schools, 
also, a third is optional. 

Grades 7 through 12, English required. Ter through 12 another language 
also required. At university level English required all 4 years. 

Foreign language is required in elementa-y and secondary schools. 

Foreign languages are required from grade one. # 

No elementary instruction, but English and French are. required for 3 
years in secondary schools. 

By graduation from secondary school students have 9 years of English 
and two-thirds of the students have either French or German from 
grade seven on. ` 


` A second Swiss national language must 3e started in the fifth or sixth 


grade. A foreign language (or a second different language) must begin 
in the seventh or eighth g-ade and continues through secondary 
school and-university> if the student attends the latter. 

in intermediate and secondary schools all students must take 5 to 7 
hours a week in a foreign language, usually French or English. 


English is required from 7th grade on. A second foreign language is 


required in college. 

Two foreign languages are required at tre secondary level. > 

French is required in elementary school and a second foreign language 
is required in high school. 

“English is the official language while Swahili is the National language.” 
Mastering English ‘is stressed and required. 

A 10-year school system, almost all take at least one foreign language 
in high school; one foreign anguage r2quired in university; a second 
or third foreign language required in craduate school. 


- Foreign language study is required in secondary schools. Knowledge 


of a foreign language requi-ed for college or university graduation. 
From fifth grade through hign school a foreign language is required. 


.\ A language exam must be passed for university graduation. 


French is required in elementary and secondary schools. Other lan-. 
guages are optional at seccndary schools and university level. 





* People’s Republic of China. The Republic of China is listed under Taiwan. 


With the information condensed 
in the previous pages came insights 


t 


French, they relate: “The faculty of 
the University are.. . . obliged to 


into how the various nations are 
handling the language problem. In 
the Republic of Cameroon, for ex- 
ample, where students are expected 


‘to become fluent in both English and 


— |. + 


be bilingual and deliver lectures in 
either of the two languages. Medi- 
cel School graduates are expected 
to present their final dissertations 
tc an international jury in their first 


~O 
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language; a summary in the other 
and answer questions from the juty 
in the language in which it is 
asked.”4 

I make no pretense that this is 
an in-depth survey of what is taking 
place in these countries, but. I be- 
lieve it is the most complete study 
published up to this point. I am fairly 
sure, however, that if the remaining 


nations were somehow covered— 


and there are major gaps—and a 
more careful study made of all of 
them, that we could find a few na- 
tions doing a worse job than we do— 
though we might not! 

In any event, the stark compari- 
son shows clearly that this nation 
which likes to be number one in so 
many things is by no stretch of the 
imagination number one in the 
teaching of foreign languages. 

What motivated a student to take 
a foreign language two decades ago 
differs from what motivates a stu- 
dent today. A 1957 survey in Illinois 


‘ high schools found that among 562 


responding, the reason for taking a 
foreign language course was (more 
than one reason could be listed):5 


College entrance 


requirements ...........4. - 300 
Wishes of parents ........... 296 
Influence of home-room 

and other teachers ........ 110 
Advice of school counselors .. 103 

‘Influence of principals ...... 78 - 
Miscellaneous .............. 210 


While there are still a few schools 
requiring foreign languages for en- 
trance, they are indeed few. For all 


-4, Letter of Ms. Pamela M. Martin, Cul- 

tural Attache, Embassy of the United Re- 
public of Cameroon, to Paul Simon, 23 
March, 1979. 

5. Foreign Language Teaching in Illinois, 
Report of the Foreign Language Study 
Group (Carbondale: Southern Illinois Uni- 
versity, 1957) p. 15. . 


practical purposes the first reason 
has been eliminated. It is still true 
that some schools, Duke, Stanford, 
and Northwestern, for example, all 
other things being equal, prefer a 
student with a foreign language 
background. A Northwestern news- 
letter to school counselors states: 
“The College Faculty has identified 
two competencies that we believe 
all of our students should possess, 
although we know that not every- 
one admitted here does indeed pos- 
ess them. The first of these compe- 
tency requirements is the ability to 
write coherent prose in English; the 
sécond asks for proficiency in the use 
of a foreign language.”* But the first 
motivating foree—college entrance 
—has been drastically diminished. 

The -second, wishes of parents, 
also has diminished; part of the 
changing culture of our times. 
Whether for good or bad, parents 
do not dominate the decisions of 
their children as they once did. 

Of a total of 908 reasons given, 
the first two in the table account 
for 596. What motivated students 
yesterday to take a foreign language 
course will generally not motivate 
a student today, assuming the ac- 
curacy of this survey. For those of 
us who sense a great national need, 
we must recognize the necessity to 
motivate. And the old answers 
aren't good enough. 


THE QUALITY PROBLEM 


We have a problem. The most 
casual survey of the field reveals it. 
Some years ago I received a letter 
from.a mother whose son had taken 
two years of Spanish, received 
straight A’s, and when he entered 
the University of Illinois he did not 


6. Northwestern Newsletter for Secondary 


School Counselors, undated, apparently is- 


sued during the 1978-79 school year. 
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receive admission to an advanced 
class and was advised that he had 
learned almost nothing in his two 
years of high school Spanish. When 
I chatted with the principal of the 
small high school he told me that 
the teacher had only limited. Span- 
ish, but primarily had to teach 
mathematics. | 

That is an isolated instance, but 
a 1967 Harvard study of college 
senior foreign language majors 
found: “College senior populations 
exhibited clearly higher mean scores 
in foreign language skills (except 
speaking, in some cases) than did 
samples of foreign language teachers 
at National Defense Education Act 
(NDEA) Language Institutes.” That 
is both good .and bad news— 
suggesting that the teaching level is 
not high in secondary: schools, but 


that some of the future (and present) - 


teachers may do a little better. 

One authority on the comparative 
role of schools internationally; Tor- 
sten Husén, notes: “In the United 
States, where French at the high 
school level as a rule is taken for 
only two years, the level of com- 
petence achieved is rather dismal.’ 

The International Institute of the 
University of Dallas decided: to de- 
termine what corporations were 
looking for in students with a Master 
of Business Administration degree. 
They found that businesses felt an 
international exposure to be “val- 
uable” and language fluency “im- 
portant.” The Institute employed 


7. The Foreign Language Attainments of 


` Language Majors in the Senior Year: A Survey 


Conducted in U.S. Colleges and Universities. 
Compiled by the Laboratory for Research in 
Instruction, Graduate School of Education, 
Harvard University. (Cambridge: Harvard 


‘University Printing Office, 1967), p. 201. 


8. Barbara B. Bum, International Educa- 
tion: New Needs and Definitions (to be pub- 
lished by Jossey-Bass, San Francisco, p. 66 of 
manuscript). 
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Dr. H. A. Merklein to “improve the 
linguistic ability of our graduate 
M.B.A. students.” Dr. Merklein re- 
calls, “It seemed obvious at the 
outset that the B.A.-holder in foreign 


languages would be our prime can- 
didate. However, it soon became ap- 


parent that most foreign language 
majors with a B.A. degree are not 
fluent enough to use their foreign 
language as a working tool... . 
They could not sit at a negotiation 
table to discuss contractual ar- 
rangements or the purchase or sale 
of z given merchandise. . . . Just 
the other day I had a student en- 


roll in our M.B.A. International pro- 


gram. Her major was:French. When 
I learned this, I asked her a very 
simple question in French, namely, 
that surely she must speak French 
well with her degree in French. 
The answer coming back to me in 
English was, ‘I see I have to pur- 
sue my study of French some 
more? ”? , ' 

A foreign observer of the brief 
flurry of foreign language teaching 
in elementary schools after Sputnik, 
noted: “One cardinal feature . . 
is the role of learners in drilling 
their classmates, for in many cases, 
the class teacher is as ignorant as 
his pupils and he learns along with 
them.’”?° . 

A Rand Corporation survey found 
“both business and government 
[leaders critical of]. ` . American 
language training institutions for fre- 
quent failure to train people well 


in spoken languages as used in 


business and government work.’™ 

9. “Multinational Corporate Perceptions of - 
An Intemational M.B.A. Degree” by H. A. 
Merklein, Bulletin of the Association of 
Departments of Foreign Languages, May 
1975. ) 
10. Louis G. Kelly, 25 Centuries of Lan- 
gucge Teaching (Rowley, MA: Newburg 
House, 1969), pp. 283-84. 

11. Report to the President’s Commission, 
l June 1979. 
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There is another perspective, 
however. Cynthia Parsons, educa- 


tion editor of the Christian Science ` 


Monitor, has written more about 
foreign language education than 
any U.S. newsperson, with the 
exception of Fred Hechinger of the 
New York Times. She did a series 
on foreign language teaching out- 


side of the United States and had 


this observation: “In the United 


‘States, the general thought is that 


second (and third) languages are not 
taught very well; but that because 
so many people in Europe are multi- 


lingual, they must teach languages . 


well there. And if so, then what do 
they do? Not so, it seems. In fact, 
methods used to teach languages in 
the U.S. tend to be more intensive 
and thorough just because so few in 
that nation have an opportunity to 
hear a second language spoken 
fluently or to immerse themselves 
in a second culture.” 

Adversity in the foreign language 
field has taught us to improve our 
methods, in order to hold students, 


and in some instances adversity has’ 


permitted school administrators to 
discontinue employment of some 
less than able teachers—along with 
some excellent teachers, it should 
be added. 

An immediate problem at all 
levels is that there are no univer- 
sally recognized proficiency tests for 
teachers and students. There are 
some tests, and perhaps between the 
Modern Language Association, Mid- 
dlebury College, and a few other re- 
some unified concept of 
testing will evolve. Tests ought to be 
agreed upon for a high school 
teacher, for a first year high school 
student, for a second year high 
school student, for a first year col- 
lege student, for a second year 


12. Christian Science Monitor, 15 January 


` 1979, “Second Language Spoken Here.” 


college student, at a minimum. 
Tests do exist now but their ac- 
ceptance is far from universal. If 
the tests need improvement, that 
should be done. If not, steps should 
be taken to gain much wider recog- 
nition for them. 

George S. Springsteen, director of 
the highly respected Foreign Serv- 
ice Institute of the Department of 
State, has suggested: “A strong 
governmental effort should be made 
to support development of a rela- 
tively simple (but reliable) system 
to test at all school levels in order 
to measure proficiency.’ This would 
also tend to orient the. teacher 
and class to some specific goals 
during the course of a school year. 

The high school principal men- 
tioned earlier in this chapter should 
have knowledge of a test which 
he and other administrators use as 
a means of determining, not whether 
someone will make a good teacher, 
but whether someone has the basic 
knowledge to give to a class. 

If the students at Blank High 
School took a nationwide test for 
Spanish students when - finishing 
their first year, the teacher, school 
administration, students, and par- 
ents soon would understand whether 
any knowledge explosion and as- 
similation are taking place in their 
classroom. Standardized testing for 
teachers and students is clearly one 


step toward the. improvement of 


quality. 

But what about the conscientious 
teacher who came into the ranks 
of teachers ill prepared, and who 
perhaps did not even realize it un- 
til recently. That teacher may fear 
any testing. Gently, but firmly, he or 
she must be pushed. 


13. “Measuring Language Proficiency — 
New Steps”, Statement of George S. Spring- 
steen to President’s Commission, 21 Febru- 
ary 1979. 
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That is easier for someone writing 


a book to say than it is for a school 


_, administrator to put into practice. 
If there is strong resistance from a 


faithful teacher, the administration 
could give that teacher a one-year 


notice, or even a two-year notice, 


that testing will begin. That. gives 
the teacher time to do some brushing 
up which won't hurt anyway. 
Competence on the part of a 
teacher is essential, but by itself is 
. not enough. Perhaps as important as 
anything else is the sense on the 
part of the teacher, “This is im- 
portant.” That has to be caught. by 
the students and it is conveyed by a 
teacher in a hundred and one little 
ways. There are tricks of the trade, 
different tools which various teach- 
ers use, but the most successful 
teachers somehow convey a sense of 
importance, a sense of vitality, a 
sense of fun at times, to the’ busi- 
ness of learning another language. 
The successful teachers do not start 
out each session with an open-your- 
books - I’ve - got - to - go - through - 
this-routine-again attitude. The suc- 
cessful teacher has a’sense of dedi- 
cation,.a sense of urgency. -Listen 
to what one of the most success- 
ful language teachers says: “If his- 
tory. has led anywhere, it is... 
that greater communication among 


peoples is necessary if we are to~ 


survive at all.”"* He knows that! 
He believes that! And of the language 
teacher who does not have a sense 
of mission, he says, “If tenured, the 
uncommitted language teacher will 
dally for years in unpopulated 
classrooms.” 

This is not to suggest that even 
the best of teachers are going to 
be 100 percent successful. There 
are some duds in almost any class. 


Ca 


14. John Rassias, Letter to Barbara B. 
Burn, 10 December 1978. 
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TEACHING TECHNIQUES 


What is clear is that the finest of 
language lab equipment not prop- 
erly directed will not produce a good 
language product. The teacher makes 
the difference. Some of the best 
teachers use the lab equipment— 
and some ofthe best teachers do not. 

Textbooks are vastly improved 
over the days.when I studied lan- 


. guages, and when some of you who 


read this did. In front of me now as 
I write this is a German textbook 
which contains insights into German 
life and culture, as well as pic- 
tures, which make the textbooks 
of a few decades ago look dull 
indeed. And I am not selecting one 
book, for all of the modern text- 


-books I have seen are substantially 


suverior to their predecessors. 

3ut once again, I have the feeling 
that the teachers I have cited as ` 
outstanding teachers would be the 
same with the old-fashioned text- 
books. The fine new lab equipment 
does make a marginal difference; 
good textbooks do make a marginal 
ditference. But thie key remains the 
teacher. 

The ‘second major factor in lan- 
guage learning which has emerged 
these last years is that some type of 
“immersion” experience in lan- 
guage is helpful. The American 
Council on Education’s Task Force 
on Institutional Language Policy 
states: “Despite ample, evidence 
that students will become more com- 
petent faster in communicating in a 
foreign language by being immersed 
in the language and culture in which 
tke language is used, distressingly - 
few students have the opportunity 
fer such language and cultural 
immersion. 


ORIENTATION OF LANGUAGE STUDY 


The thorny college-level question 
of whether a foreign language should 


Í 
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have primarily a literature emphasis 
relates to quality. As long as there is 
a heavy literature emphasis to the 
foreign language program, conversa- 
tional language will suffer. 


A 1957 survey of 443 foreign lan- 


guage teachers in Illinois asked 
teachers what courses they found 
most useful and what courses they 
found least. useful. Interestingly, 
103 found their foreign language 
literature courses the most useful, 
and 144 found the literature courses 
the least useful—literature coming 
out on top in both categories.” 

One historian of language study 
comments, “It is the general pattern 
of education that few people ques- 
tion aims and methods generally 
accepted, but they raise’ a tremen- 
dous outcry when any change is sug- 
gested.” ™® Others have noted the 
same. The former Director-General 
of Unesco, René Maheu, has ob- 
served that the greatest disadvan- 


tage of universities is their resist- 


ance to innovation. And a Swedish 
educator has written, “The ability 
of universities to implement pro- 
found changes and renewal is in- 


tolerably weak.” He had this obser- ` 


vation about Swedish language train- 
ing: “The language departments of 
universities have traditionally de- 
voted themselves to the training of 
language specialists, highly qualified, 
in literature’... But now a new 
demand is added: short and effec- 
tive language courses in the fields 
of engineering, natural sciences, 
social sciences.” " l 
Where there has been a shift away 


15. Foreign Language Teaching in Illinois, 
Report of the Foreign Language Study Group 
(Carbondale: Southern Illinois University, 
1957), p. 27. 

16. Kelly, op. cit., p. 380. 

17. Bertil Ostergren in Internationalizing 
Higher Education, by Francis X. Sutton, F. 
Champion Ward, and James A. Perkins, 
pp. 45-46. 


from the literature emphasis— Wash- 
ington State University, for example 
—there often has been an increase _ 
in enrollment in literature classes. 
Dartmouth, under the Rassias in- 
fluence, has had a deemphasis of 
literature, but because of the in- 
creased interest in languages, there 
actually has been an increase of 
enrollment in some literature courses. 
But so long as literature study is 
the major aim, the ability of the 
language courses to attract a multi- 
disciplinary interest will lag. 

To achieve a shift in emphasis 
is not easy on many campuses. One 
college faculty member who has 
been in this battle talks about “the 
stranglehold that tenured literary 
Ph.D.’s now hold on the col- 
leges. . . . The veto power that the 
literary Mafia holds over any col- 
lege reform must be eliminated.’”* 

That puts the issue in extreme 
terms. The meshing of an interest 
in literature, technical language, and 


conversational language should not 


be that difficult, particularly if there 
can be assurances given that no 
faculty member will lose either job 
or status because’ of the shift. 
‘Learning the literature of a ‘na- 
tion is helpful both to understand- 
ing the language and understanding 
the culture. More than a century 
ago T. B. Macaulay wrote: “My way 
of learning a language is always 
to begin with the Bible, which I can 
read without a dictionary. After a 
few days passed in this way J am 
master of all the common particles, 
the common rules of syntax, and a 
pretty large vocabulary. Then I fall 
on some good classical work.’’!® 

‘ But what Macaulay could do, 
every student cannot do. And what 


- 


18. Walter B. Mullane; letter to Paul 
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he sought from a foreign language 
is not what a chemical engineer 
may seek from a language course. 
A gradual shift in emphasis has 
taken place on many campuses. 
More campuses must follow. A fe- 
spected foreign language teacher, 
who did not want to be quoted 
directly, said that these changes 
should be made in order to lift the 
quality level of foreign language 
education: 


We must recognize that generally the . 


quality at the high school level is | much 
poorer than it should be. 


Before a teacher is employed at any 
level, administrators and school boards 
must insist that that person has spent at 
least one year abroad. ; 


Teachers hired should be iceerviewed 
-in the language in which they will teach. 


At the collegiate level too much stress 
is being placed on the Ph.D. Some 
without the Ph.D. are excellent teachers, 
some with it are not. 


Foreign language instruction should be 
five days a week. There should be no 
three-day-a-week or two-day-a-week 
classes. 


The desire to keep numbers in foreign 

language classes must diminish at least 

to the point that a teacher does not 
fear failing students who should fail. 


Spending time „abroad is impor- 
tant, both to understand a culture 
in which a language exists and to 
‘improve language skills. School ad- 
ministrators who are concerned 
about the quality problem should 
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take practical steps to encourage 
such travel. 

The Lambert study found that 17 
percent of those who acquired their 
language skill wholly in the United 
States could speak, write or read the 
foreign language with ease. Among 
thase who have studied abroad, 63 
percent had that ability. 

~The Lambert study also looked at 
the international studies programs, 
and suggested criteria for someone 
in this field on a university faculty 
should include at least three years 
of residence in the geographical area 


of: zompetence, including a visit not 


more than five years ago; an ability 
in one of the languages of the area; 
and formal training in the area.”° 

As we upgrade the abilities of those 
in the foreign language field, the 
closely allied international studies 
areas should experience the same. 

We do have a problem of quality. 
But there is hope, for several rea- 
sons. First, there is a growing recog- 
nition of the existence ofthe 
problem. Second, the quality of 
teaching is gradually improving. 
Third, those who go into the field 
generally have a sense of idealism 
that can be appealed to. If improve- 
ment requires some change and im- 
provement on their part, a great 


‘many teachers are ready—even 


eeger—for that change and im- 
provement. l 


20. Richard D. Lambert, Language and 
Area Studies Review (Philadelphia: Ameri- 
can Academy of Political and Social Science, 
1963), pp. 58-59. 
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New Directions in Foreign Language Study 
By RICHARD T. THOMPSON 


ABSTRACT: The Report of the President’s Commission on 
Foreign Language and International Studies concluded that 
“Effective leadership in international affairs . . . requires 
well-trained and experienced experts. But the hard and 
brutal fact is that our programs ... . are both currently in- -` 
adequate and actually falling further behind. This growing de- 
ficiency must be corrected if we are to secure ournational objec- 
tives as we enter the twenty-first century.” There is an aware- 
ness on the part of the education leadership of. this country 
that the study of foreign languages has been neglected, and 
that there is no longer any place for the posture that English 
is sufficient to conduct the bilingual business of an inter- 
dependent world. The results of a number of studies that out- 
line the relevant policy questions confronting us are presented 
and discussed. From the myriad of recommendations con- 
tained in the several recent reports three first steps are 
suggested: (1) encourage every elementary and secondary 
school in the country to offer a full sequence of instruction in at 
least one language; (2)from this broader base begin a process 
ot “winnowing’ whereby the students with superior talent are 
identified and (3) encouraged to pursue further serious study . 
in bilingual schools or international high schools. 


. Richard T. Thompson, as chief of the Office of Education’ s International Studies 
Branch, administers international education programs under the National Defense 
Education Act and the Fulbright Act..He received his B.A. frm the University of 
Pennsylvania in Oriental Studies and his Ph.D. in Linguistics from Georgetown 
University. He has taught Chinese language and linguistics at Cornell University, 


Yale University, Georgetown University, and the University of Hawaii and has 
published widely in the field. 


This article was written by Richard T. Thompson ‘in his private capacity. No official support or 
endorsement by the United States Office of Education is intended or should be inferred. 
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N OCTOBER 15, 1979 the 


President’s Commission on 
Foreign Language and International 
Studies transmitted its findings to 


the White House. The transmittal - 


letter succinctly stated the current 
problem. 


Effective leadership, in international 
affairs, both in government and in the 
private sector, requires well-trained and 
experienced experts. And in a democratic 
society like ours, leadership is paralyzed 


without a well-informed public that em- 


braces all our citizens. But the hard 
and brutal fact is that our programs and 
institutions for education and training 
for foreign language and international 


understanding are both currently in-. 
© adequate and actually falling further 


behind. This growing deficiency must 
be corrected if we are to secure our 
national objectives as we enter the twenty- 
first century. 


To my knowledge, this is the first 
time in this history of this country that 
the issue of foreign language study has 
been addressed in depth at the high- 
est level of the government, and it 
may be the last. It is important that 
the need for such a Commission had 
been recognized; it is significant 


that the Commission was brought 


into being and successfully con- 
cluded its assigned task in a timely 
manner; but it is imperative that its 
results and recommendations. that 
will ‘shape public policy are fully 
understood, widely debated, and 
caused to come to pass by all those 
to whom they are addressed. In- 
cluded among these are: the execu- 
‘tive and legislative branches ` of 
government at the national, state, 
and local levels; schools, colleges 
and universities; private founda- 


1. Strength Through Wisdom: A Critique 
of U.S. Capability, A Report to the Presi- 
dent from the President’s Commission on For- 
eign Language and International Studies 
MWashingtn: DC: USGPO, Nov. ae) 
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tions; business; industry; labor; the 
media; and citizens, students, par- 
ents, and other individuals who will. 
in the end make: those personal 


decisions to study a foreign language 


or not, to persuade a son or daughter 
to begin or continue such study,.and 
to cast that decisive vote at a local 
board of education or P.T.A. meeting 
which is the ultimate determinant of 
national language policy. 


ISN'T ENGLISH ENOUGHP 


Shirley Brice Heath has recently 
reminded us of the views of John 
Adams who, as a diplomat abroad 
immediately following the - Conti- 
nental Congress, became convinced 
that the “power ofa nation’s language 
correlated positively with its political 
prowess.2, Adams was certain that 
Halland had not achieved promi- ` 
nence because of a failure to promote 
the Dutch language to other nations. 
Adams therefore concluded that it 
was necessary to promote American 
English abroad and suggested the 
establishment of an American Acad- 
emy of Language.’ No such academy 


‘wes ever established. 


Thé view, however, is still often 
expressed today. Why do we need to 
know foreign languages when the 
business of the world is conducted 
largely in EnglishP Robert Ward, 
D:rector of the Center for Research 
in International Studies at Stanford 
University and member of the Re- 
search Council of the Georgetown 
Center for Strategic and International 
Studies, provides a persuasive per- 
spective: 


2. Shirley Brice Heath, ed., Muriel Saville- 
Troike, Language and Politics in the United 
States in Georgetown University Round 
Tcble on Languages and Linguistics (Wash- 
ington, DC: Georgetown University Press, 
1977), p. 271. 

3. Heath, Language and Politics, p. 271. 
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. within the past four years it should 
have been conclusively demonstrated to 
both the government and the American 
people that this is not ‘the American 
Century, that our capacity to determine 
international outcomes has greatly 
diminished since the early postwar years, 
and that, for better or for worse, we will 
in the future be more dependent upon 
and more affected by the policies and 
activities of other states than has ever 


before been the case in our postrevolu- 


tionary history.’ 


This argues for a national foreign 


. policy which uses understanding 


and enlightened leadership as pri- 
mary weapons. Effective communi- 
cation -is central to the success of 


.such a policy. - 


ka 


IN SEARCH OF A NATIONAL POLICY 
Steven A. Grant has asked what a 


language policy is and whether the 


United States should have an official 
policy. In a carefully researched 
study commissioned by a joint Task 
Force of the Modern Language -As- 
sociation (MLA) and: the American 
Council of Learned Societies (ACLS), 
Grant, while noting that there exists 
a tacit assumption that English is the 
official language of the United States, 


concludes that “at present the United | 


States has no comprehensive, uni- 
fied, and explicit policy with-respect 
to language.. Nothing in the United 
States Consitution, its Code of Laws, 
or Statutes at Large appears to set 
such a policy.” 

Grant further poses four basic lan- 
guage policy questions: should the 
United. States make English its ‘of- 


4. Robert Ward, National Needs for Inter- 


national Education, Center for Strategic- 


and International Studies Monograph (Wash- 
ington, DC: Georgetown University Press, 
Feb. 1977), p. 1. 

5. Steven A. Grant, Language a in the 
United States, ADFL Bulletin 9, 4 (May 
1978). p. 1. 
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ficial language; should the United 


States outlaw discrimination based 
upon language; should the United 
States promote bi- and multilingual- 


ism; and should the U.S. Govern- 


ment encourage the learning, knowl- 
edge and use of languages other 
than English?® 

By way of partial response, there 
are a number of Federal Statutes 
which support a policy of encouraging 
and protecting knowledge of a foreign 
language in the United States. The 
major statutes are: The Voting Rights 
Act of 1965, The Bilingual Education > 
subchapter of the Elementary and 
Secondary Education act of 1965, the 
Equal Educational Opportunity Act 
of 1974, HEW regulations authorized 
by section 602 of the Civil Rights 
Act, the Voting Rights Act, Title VI 
of the National Defense Education 
Act of 1958 (NDEA), the Mutual 
Educational and Cultural Affairs 
Act of 1961, the American Folklife 
Preservation Act of 1975, and the 
Ethnic Heritage Program of the 
Elementary and Secondary Educa- 
tion Act of 1965. 

Whether or not we as a nation 


ea were or ever had any real chance 


of becoming a melting pot of cul- 
tures and languages, it is clear today 
that we are caught up in what ap- 
pears to be an international resur- 
gence of ethnic and linguistic self 
identification. Grant concludes his 
study as follows: 


. it is the state and local govern- 
ments that have the right to set language 
policy and that will do so. The Federal 
Government should set down some very 
broad guidelines in specific areas in- 
volving language; it may also state its 
own language policy. But in a federal 
system like ours, the smaller communities 


`- are always the final arbiters of taste and 


culture. To achieve language standardiza- 


6. Ibid., p. l. 
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tion in English throughout this country 
may be impossible or undesirable, 
or both.” 


In my view, the four policy ques- 
tions posed by Grant have already 
been answered in. the affirmative. 
We are now seeking moré effective 
means of implementation. The con- 
text of current discussions, the rec- 
ommendations of the President’s 
Commission. and numerous other 
related studies, and the writings 
of leading educators on the subject 
unequivocally support an urgent 
mobilization of the national will to 
halt a serious deterioration in our 
language and research capacity. 
“Nothing less is at issue than the 
nation’s security.””® 


The Rand policy stat and 
the GAO 


The Rand Comoran Denac a 
study for the Presidents Commission, 
Foreign Language and International 
Studies Specialists: The Marketplace 
and National Policy. A review of the 
relevant literature suggested seven 
national objectives which, theoret- 
ically, could warrant federal inter- 
vention in the market for specialists 
with a foreign language competence: 

“national security, economic strength, 
international competence, healthy 


democratic processes, efficient train- 


ing of specialists, efficient use of 
specialists and promotion of basic 
research. ”® 

In the discussion that followed, 
these objectives were reviewed from 
several -points of view, the needs of 


7. Ibid., p. 11. 

8. President s-Commission Report, p. 1. 

9. Sue Berryman et al., Foreign Language 
and. International Studies Specialists: The 
Marketplace and National Policy, prepared 
for the National Endowment for the Humani- 
ties (Santa Monica, CA: The Rand Corpora- 
tion, Sept. 1979), p. 163. For a more detailed 
review of these objectives see pp. 163-170. 
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government, business, and general 


and specialized education. The 
Report concluded that 


Deciding whether specialist supply and 
demand is a problem that impinges 
on rational objectives ,to the point of 
warranting political intervention is a 
valuz question, properly resolved by po- 
litical processess. It is very difficult 
to demonstrate that any specific, ob- 
served national need for specialists 
does or does not exist; so many factors 
go into the attainment or failure of a 
national objective that it is virtually 
impossible to point a finger at either the 
imp drtance or inconsequentiality of spe- 
cialists to the outcome.” 


This conclusion by RAND under- 
scores one of the great difficulties 
in making decisions about the im- 
portance of foreign language study 
in cur society. It has been estimated ` 
that we annually allocate somewhere 
close to one billion dollars in its 
support.!1 We do not, we cannot, 
know for sure how much difference 
it makes. This makes us uneasy and 
it should. j 

The General Accounting Office’s 
Report on foreign language - study 
also concluded that “no convincing 
case has been made to us for in- 
creasing or decreasing [support for 
international education]... . .” t? 


RELATIONSHIP OF FOREIGN 
LANGUAGE STUDY TO COLLEGE 
ENTRANCE EXAMINATION SCORES 


In seeking a rationale for the study 


of foreign languages along lines 


10. Ibid., p. xviii. 
<1. Richard T. Thompson, “Twenty Years 
After Parker: Past, Present and Future for 


_the-FL Profession,” Bulletin of the Associa- 


_tion of Departments of Foreign Languages, © 
“vol. 4, no. 4 (May 1973), p. 10. 

12. Study of Foreign Languages and 
Related Areas: Federal Support, Administra- 
ticn, Need, Report to the Congress of the 
United States by the Comptroller General 
(Washington, DC: U.S. General Accounting 
Office, Sept. 1978), p. 29. 
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more directly related to educational 
value, Eugene F. Timpe, Chair- 
man of Foreign Languages at South- 
ern Illinois University, 
carried out a study at his university 
of the relationship between declining 
scores on college entrance examina- 
- tions and study ofa foreign language. 
Although no cause and effect condi- 
tion can be determined, and no tests 


of significance were made available, . 


‘ the results show a positive correla- 
tion between scores on the American 
College Test (ACT) and number of 
years of study of a foreign language. 
The relationship was higher for stu- 
dents of average intelligence and the 
differences were more notable when 
_ compared to scores in English.” 

Language teachers, educators, and 
the public at large have long held 
the view that the study of a foreign 
language is a humanistic pursuit 
intended to sensitize students to 
other cultures and values, and to 
instill an understanding of and're- 
spect for difference among peoples. 

Recognition of the role of language 
as a humanity must be a part of any 
consideration of this question. The 
decision to promote, or treat with 
diffidence, foreign language study 
will be made in the political arena 
and, in part, will reflect current 
public attitudes. 


A national survey of public attitudes 


This realization led the President’s 
Commission to ask the Survey Re- 
search Center of the University of 
Michigan to conduct a telephone 
survey of a nationally representative 
sample of Americans about their 
opinions and background concerning 
foreign language study. The major 
responses can be summarized as 
follows: 


13. Eugene F. Timpe, “The Effect of For- 
eign Language Study on ACT Scores,” ADFL 
Bulletin, 11, 2 (Nov. 1979), p. 10, 11. 
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76 percent favor offering foreign 
language instruction in the ele- 

- mentary schools (FLES). 

42 percent favor requiring such 
study. 

. 92 percent favor offering foreign 
language instruction in junior or 
senior high school. 

47 percent favor requiring such 
study. ; 
40 percent favor a foreign language 
admission or graduation require- 
- ment at the college level. 
The effect of social and economic 
factors is not large.'* 


Availability of language instruction 


I am troubled by the great dis- 
crepancy I see between’ what the 
public says it believes in and the 
facts of the matter. No one currently 
knows how many elementary schools 
in the United States offer foreign 
language instruction or how many 
students are enrolled. After a brief 
flirtation with FLES in the late 
fifties and early sixties, and pre- 
sumably for reasons relating to poor 
quality control and insufficient 
funds, FLES programs, like language 
labs, became white elephants. 

If three fourths of the population 
favor offering FLES, why are there 
so few programs in our communities? 
If over nine-tenths of the population 
favor offering foreign language in- 
struction in 22,737 secondary schools, 
why are there 4,344 schools without 
any instruction at all in any language? 
Why is Spanish, which accounts for 
the highest number of enrollments 
of all languages, only taught at 6,380 
of those 22,737 schools? Why is 
French taught at only 5,977; German 
at 3,297; Latin, which had: enroll- 


14. Peter A. Eddy, “Attitudes Toward 
Foreign Language Study and Requirements 
in American Schools and Colleges: Results 
of a National Survey,” ADFL Bulletin 11, 2 
(Nov. 1979), p. 7. 
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ments of 50 percent at the turn of 
the century, at 1,733; Italian at 356; 
and Russian at 295. 15 Between 1974 


and 1977 German was apparently 


dropped from 102 post-secondary 


institutions and Russian offered at 57 _ 


fewer institutions. 

What is worse, only a few schools 
and colleges offer any instruction 
in the 120 or so uncommonly taught 


languages such as Chinese, Hindi- - 


Urdu; Japanese, or Bahasa-Indonesia, 
whose native speakers account for 
over 80 percent of the world’s pop- 
-~ ulation.'® 

If 40 percent of the population 
favor a college entrance or gradua- 
tion requirement, why do only 18 
percent of the four-year institutions 
have such a requirement? 


Foreign language enrollments 
Secondary education 


If one looks at the history of the 
rise and fall of registrations in foreign 
languages in the public school system 
since data was first collected in 
1890, one notices some rather clear 
trends." 

Around the turn of the century, 
foreign language registrations, when 


15. “Report of the Task Force on the Com- 
.monly Taught Languages,” ADFL Bulletin 
. 10, 1 (Sept. 1978), p. 2. 

16. “Report of the Task Force on Institu- 
tional Language Policy,” ADFL Bulletin 
10, 2 (Nov. 1978), p. 8. 

17. The data on registrations are drawn 
from the periodic surveys conducted by the 


Modern Language Association and the Ameri- . 


can: Council on the Teaching of Foreign 
Languages. The data are always presented 
in numbers of. “registrations,” not “enroll- 
ments” or students. This allows for a single 


student registered for two language courses: 


at the same time, but does not take into con- 
sideration those who do not complete a 
course. When, for ease of discussion, reference 
is made to students, it is within these reserva- 
tions. The latest data available for higher 
education is 1977 and for secondary educa- 
tion 1976. 


- ments, 
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viewed as a percent of total enroll- 
suggest “that -nearly three 
fourths of all public school students 
studied a foreign language, with twice 
as many: (50 percent) studying Latin 
than all modern foreign languages 
(22 percent). As World War I grew 
closer, the pattern shifted and by 
1915 there was a nearly even split, 
around 33 percent each. 

Although following the Great War 
enrollments predictably declined, 


‘during the Great Depression, 37 per- 


cent of the students studied Latin - 
or a modern foreign language. It 
is interesting to note that in 1974, 
following hot on the heels of the 
National Defense Education Act 
(NDEA), and coupled with a resur- 
gence of interest and concern for 
foreign language study on the part 
of the profession—a new Foreign 
Language Program for the 70s— 
registrations for all foreign languages, 
including Latin, were only 24 per- 
cent, or 13 percent lower than 1934. 

The study of Latin went into a 
permanent decline while registra- 
tions in other languages rose and fell 
reflecting the needs and biases of the 
times. From 1934 to 1948 registra- 
tions declined to 13 percent. If 
enrollments grew prior to World War 
I, why did they decline prior to and 
during the second World War? Were 
we doing our best talking out of the 
mouth of a gun? 

Enrollments rose to 16 percent in 
1958, one year after the launching 
of Sputnik, and to I9 percent by 
1959. The growth reached a peak in 
1968 of almost 28 percent, including 
Latin. The comparable figure for 
1976, the latest year for which we: 
have data, is 17.9 percent. Dealing 
with numbers can be very mislead- 
ing, what is important is not how 
many students are taking a foreign 
language, but how much of one is 
studied, and to what level of compe- 


te 


a 
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tence. Unfortunately, we have little 
notion of linguistic competency. Our 
worst suspicions’ are confirmed 


when we realize that only a small- 


percentage of schools even offer 
instruction beyond the second-year 
level: 35 percent for Spanish, 32 per- 
cent for French, 9 percent for Ger- 
man, and a little more than 1 percent 
for Italian and Russian. The Presi- 
dent’s Commission Report estimates 
that only one out of 20 students 
study beyond the second year. ` 


Post-secondary education 


As in the case of secondary educa- 
tion, data is hard to get. From 1958, 
one year after Sputnik, to 1959, the 
year NDEA funds hit the field, all 
languages grew by 14 percent. In 
selected languages, however, it was 
much higher: Russian 56 percent; 
Chinese 45 percent; and Japanese 
42 percent. In 1960 total registrations 
in modern foreign languages was 
608,000, and in 1977 this figure rose 
to 885,000, an increase of 45 percent. 
However, total college registrations 
increased during this same period 
by 177 percent, thereby representing 
a net loss in foreign language registra- 
tions when viewed as a percentage 
of total registrations. 

In fact, the only time dufing the 
17 years between 1960 and 1977 
that the percentage increased was 
between 1960 and 1965, when reg- 
istrations grew from 17.0 percent to 
17.6 percent. In 1968 they fell to 
15.5 percent; in 1970, 13.5 percent; 
1972, 11.6 percent; 1974, 9.9 percent 
and in 1977, 8.9 percent. There is 
small solace that the decline of 1 
percent between 1974 and 1977 is 
the smallest since 1965. Do you 
realize that 1 percent of the 1977 


18. President’s Commission: Report, p. 7. 


college enrollment is 100,000 foreign 
language students. Who lost them and 
why? Russian, German and French ` 
declined; the first two dropped 
below their 1960 levels for the 
first time. Spanish and Italian are 
showing remarkable growth with 
gains of 110 percent and 200 per- 


cent respectively since 1960, and 


Italian has now firmly displaced 
Russian as the fourth most widely 
taught language. 

As a group, the uncommonly taught 
languages, on which NDEA focused 


` its support, have grown from 12,099 


registrations in 1960 to 63,928 in 1977, 
an increase of over 500 percent. The 
most significant languages in this 
category in terms of numbers of regis- 
trations are Hebrew with 19,356:;- 
Japanese, 10,721; Chinese, 9,808: 
Portuguese, 4,954; Arabic, 3,070; 
and Swahili with 2,225 registrations. 
Of these, only three—Arabic, Jap- 
anese and Swahili—grew -signifi- 
cantly during the 1974-1977 period, 
with increases of 50 percent, 11 per- 
cent and 31 percent respectively. 
The five commonly taught languages, 
plus Latin and Ancient Greek, ac- 
count for 93 percent of the total. 
registrations,.with the remaining 7 
percent distributed among some 120 


additional languages, representing, 
‘for the most part, the Third World 


and comprising eight out of every. 


ten human beings whose thoughts, 


values, and lives are not simply 
different from ours but-—more serious 
than that—unknown to us. 


MODERN LANGUAGE TEACHING IN 
AN HISTORICAL CONTEXT 


In a recent report prepared for the 
Commission on foreign language 
teaching in the schools, Helen P. 


- Warriner describes the mission of 


public education during most of our 
first century to prepare a small num- 
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ber of people to enter eollet A 


reading knowlege of a foreign lan- 


guage was considered to the the 
hallmark of an educated man and the 
educational system emphasized. the 
study of Latin, Greek, French, and 
intermittently, German. 19 

In the 1920s, the Carnegie Cor- 
poration financed a study of foreign 
languages.” The report concluded 
that reading was the only attainable 
objective in public secondary schools 
and this became our national policy. 
It was not seriously questioned 


until World War II. That experience, 


with linguists working with largely 
unwritten languages, for which no 


teaching materials existed, and under - 


-short deadlines to produce language 
specialists for communication and 
intelligence purposes, resulted: in 
two major innovations, both having 
profound effects on current foreign 
language education practices in the 
United States: 


The development of the iaie in- 
formant method, with concentration on 
speaking and understanding the. foreign 
‘ language. With some modification and 
adaptation, it is still an important di- 
mension in foreign language education 
today. It was largely this development 
which lead the profession to begin to 
disregard the recommendations of the 
earlier Carnegie study; but as we will 
_ see later, NDEA also played a vital role. 


19. President’s Commission on Foreign 
Language and International Studies: Back- 
ground Papers and Studies, Washington, DC, 
U.S. Government Printing Office, November 
1979, p. 49. 

20. This background discussion draws 
heavily from Richard T. Thompson, “Modern 
foreign language teaching in the uncommonly 
taught languages,” The Britannica Review 
of Foreign Language Education, vol. 3, 1979, 
pp. 279-309, and Richard T. Thompson, 
“Foreign Languages: Their Current and 


Future Status,” in Proceedings of The National 


Conference on New Directions in Foreign 
Language Studies and Language Policy, The 
William Paterson College of New Jersey, 
‘November 17, 1978, pp. 1—10. 
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The design and EEE A of the 
foreign area and language studies pro- 
grams of the Army Specialized Training 
Program (ASTP) in cooperation with the 
American Council of Learned Societies. 
It was the experience gained by ‘this 
program that played such an important 
role in laying the groundwork for NDEA 
Title VI, which still remains the bul- 


-wark of the United States Office of Edu- 


cation’s programs of support for inter- 
national education to U.S. _institutions 
of higher education. 

: In 1952, the Moder Language 
Association inaugurated an important 
Foreign Language Program -under 
the direction of the MLA’s Executive 
Secretary William Riley Parker, with 
the aid of a Rockefeller Foundation 
Grant. The Purpose of the Foreign 
Language Program was to encourage 
the study of foreign languages at all 
levels of American education. The 
early- stages of the program were 
characterized by fact finding and 
data collection to ascertain the state 
of the art, as well as by attempts to 
unify a profession seriously divided 
over goals and methods of language 
teaching. ` 

In 1956, the foreign language 
program adopted a nine-point state- 
ment document on language policy, 
which served as a position by the 
profession. Prominent among the 
features of the document were many 
of the salient features already adopted 
by the ACLS and the ASTP: initial 
emphasis on listening and speaking, 
followed by reading and writing, in- 
tensive oral drill, small classes and 
thé allotment of more hours to foréign 
language study. One year later, in 
1957, the year of Sputnik—already 
two decades ago—on the occasion 
of the fifth anniversary of the Foreign 
Language Program, the Modern 
Language Association initiated a five- 
year plan designed to encourage 
more Americans to study foreign 
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_languagés, to improve and modernize 


foreign language instruction at all 
levels, to encourage the study of 
uncommonly taught languages by 
the creation of new programs and the 
development of new tests and teach- 


_ing materials, and, finally, to estab- 


lish pilot programs in selected states 
to serve as delivery systems for the 
new methodology. 


Although the five-year plan failed . 


to receive the requested Ford sup- 
port, the Center for Applied Linguis- 
tics was born, and most of that plan- 
ning and thinking laid the ground- 
work for an important part of what 
was to become the' National Defense 
Education Act just one year later. 
The NDEA Language Develop- 
ment Program, that many splendored 
thing, was the largest and most 
critically massed attack on modern 
foreign language research and train- 
ing in history. It was more important 
than any of the earlier programs that 
preceded it, yet it owed its very 
existence to the efforts of all the 
linguists, foreign language teachers, 
and education specialists who- con- 
tributed to the major foreign language 
programs mentioned above, as well 
as to the thousands of teachers and 
faculty members in the schools, 
colleges, and universities through- 
out the country who supported and 
participated in the various programs 
under NDEA Title VI. The fabric of 
NDEA was woven primarily from 
the separate threads of concerned 
programs and interests that had 
represented both the commonly and 
uncommonly taught languages in 


‘the pre- and post-World War IT 


periods. 

Specifically, the new methodol- 
ogies that grew out of the World 
War II experience with ACLS and 
ASTP were endorsed and debated 
through the Foreign Language Pro- 
gram of the Modern Language As- 


sociation, and were implemented 
through NDEA VI in three’ important, 
ways: first, through NDEA teacher 
training institutes; second, through 
the establishment of NDEA foreign 
language and area studies centers; 
and third, through the development 
of foreign language curricula and 
teaching materials, thereby putting 
into practice the new methodolo- 
gies in such widely used texts, even 
today, as the Audio-Lingual Method 
(A-LM) series. 

There have obviously been re- 
finements in our procedures and 
methods in the past 20 years and 
even some major innovations such as 
individualization of instruction and . 
programmed instruction, but even 
these were hinted at by William 
Riley Parker in his predictions some 
25 years ago.” I believe that a 
realistic understanding of our current 
status, our problems and unfulfilled 
needs, as well as our strengths, 
provides the needed prescription for 
the future. The real question is: Do 


_we have this realistic understanding 


and do we have the will to do ` 
something about it? I believe the 
answer to both of these quéstions is 
“Yes. 7 

At the beginning of this decade, 
the Modern Language Association, 
in recognition of the plight of the 
field, sought a resurgence of interest ` 
and commitment through a newly 
designed foreign language program 
for the seventies. A full assessment 
was concluded and excellent recom- 
mendations were made.” Unfortu- 
nately, the necessary monitoring, 
implementation and follow-up pro- 
visions failed to receive the required 


21. William Riley Parker; The National 
Interest and Foreign Languages, 3rd ed.,- 
Department of State Publication 7324. 

22. “A National Foreign Language Program 
for the 1970s,“ ADFL Bulletin 6, 1 (Sept. 
1974), pp. 7- 17. 
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attention and o In` 1973, the 
American . Council on Education 
, (ACE), with support from the Ford 
Foundation, launched the Inter- 


- national Education Project (IEP). A 


Task Force on Language, among 
others, was established. Its subse- 
quent work and recommendations, 
including the recommendation to es- 
tablish a Presidential Commission, 
` built upon earlier work and carried 
the field forward. The Modern 
Language Association, in eoopera- 
tion with the American Council of 
Learned Societies and with support 
. from the Rockefeller Foundation 
and the National Endowment for 
the Humanities launched a Language 
Task Force project in 1977. Reports 
from the task forces on the com- 
monly taught languages, the un- 
commonly taught languages, and 
institutional language policy have 
already been published in recent 
issues of the ADFL Bulletin .*4 These 
three reports alone contain some 97 
different recommendations for the 
improvement of, our current status. 
What is even more significant about 
these reports is that in the develop- 
ment of the recommendations, the 
major issues were ‘identified and 
described, and these reports, in full 
unabridged form, will total several 
hundred pages and will constitute 
the best statement ‘of current status 
in the history of the profession. 

' The Report of the President's 
Commission contains an additional 
65 recommendations. Other recent 
studies, some of which are reported 
on elsewhere in this volume, increase 


23. For a full description of the activities 
of the Task Force see Rose L. Hayden, “In 
the National Interest: International Educa- 
~ tion and Language Policy,” ADFL Bulletin 
6,3 (March 1975), pp. 11-18. 

24. “Report of the Task Force on the Less 
Commonly Taught Languages,’ ADFL Bul- 
letin, 10, 1, September 1978, pp. 7-11. 
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the N T of recommendations to 

over 200. What is unfortunate about 
all of'these recommendations is 
that they are both valid and needed— 
they underscore our great deficien- 
cies, but do not provide a cledr direc- 
tien for action. One is easily over- 
whelmed by the enormity ofthe task. 
Where do we begin? . 

“Up to this point I have attempted 
to show that there is an awareness 
on the part of the profession and the 


- education leadership of this country 


that the study of foreign languages 
has been neglected, as evidenced by 
declining registrations and require- 
ments. I have suggested that there is 
nd longer any place for the notion 
that English is sufficient, and a re- 
cent survey of the attitudes of Ameri- 
can citizens reveals a positive at- 
titude toward foreign language study. 

I have reported on the results of 
studies which outline the relevant 
policy questions that should be dealt | 
with in a rational manner, and have 
suggested that the nature of the study 
of language, as a basically humanistic 
endeavor transcends the cold facts 
of supply and demand of.specialists, 
butis an integral part in the develop- 
ment of “the educated man.” The 


question will be resolved in the 


political arena. 


A first step T 


There will be in the weeks and 
tnonths ahead many responses to the 
many recommendations at hand. 
None of them will be wrong. They 
will differ in emphasis or degree, _ 
and will be shaded by different 
perspectives. I would. like to share 
with you some of my perceptions, 
and to suggest a first step. 

In my view, if we are serious 
about increasing the number of . 
Americans who have full competence 


in another language and culture in . 
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order to get on with the multilingual 
business ofan interdependent world 
it will be necessary to do—as Rose 
Hayden recently stated at the MLA 
meeting in San Francisco—two 
things: improve “access” and “qual- 
ity.” My first steps toward those goals 
are premised upon the following 
assumptions: = 
the nation must increase the num- 
ber of citizens from all walks of 
life who have full competence in 
a foreign language; 


the study of foreign language 
should begin early for all students 
and should continue for a longer 
period for those who show talent; 


the measurement of language 
aptitude and achievement are crucial 
to a winnowing process which, 
from a broad base of foreign lan- 
guage students, begins. to identify 


those with more talent and greater — 


achievement, and initially focuses 
their energies on the continued 
study of one foreign language 
up to some significant level of 
achievement not measured in terms 


of numbers of courses taken or. 


grades received; 


specialized bilingual education | 


schools for all Americans must 
be created, along with interna- 
Aional magnet high schools, and 
those students with certified ap- 
titude and achievement be en- 
couraged to enter these specialized 
schools. 


If the above assumptions are valid 
and if there is some general sense 
of concurrence that they constitute 
a desirable goal, then I would pro- 
pose the following three action steps. 


The development of practical and 
valid instruments that measure 
language aptitude and achieve- 
ment for students. 
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A national program of in-service 
teacher training be launched, 
limited initially to retrain teachers 
in the development and use of up- 
to-date testing procedures which - 
will enable them to better identify _ 
those students with the DEREN 
‘abilities. 


Every slemena and secondary 
school in the’° country consider 
adding the study of one foreign 
language to its curriculum and 
every student be encouraged to 
enter a program. 


Schools should offer, longer se- 
quences of a language-even if it 
means reducing the number of 
languages taught at a single school. 
Larger school systems which have 
‘networks of feeder schools can 
assign one language to each of 
_ several schools and simultaneously 
combine longer sequences with a 
variety of offerings within a larger 
community area. 


A new program of bilingual-schools- 
for-all-Americans as well as inter- 
national high schools be estab- 
lished in each larger community 
and only qualified students be 
admitted. 


The plan I have presented above 
follows logically from the assump- 
tions. I believe it is one reasonable 
way to focus and direct our energies 
in such a manner as to eventually 
provide a systemic solution: to the 
problem. Richard Lambert; some 
seven years ago, concluded that it is 
the “social organization of [lan- 
guage] teaching ... that needs a 
fresh look.’ 2 


25. Richard D. Lambert, Language and 
Area Studies Review, (Monograph 17 of the 
American Academy of Political and Social 
Science), October 1973, Philadelphia, p. 193. 
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The Preservation of the Cosmopolitan Research 
University.in the United States: 
The Prospect for the 1980s 


By ELINOR G. BARBER and WARREN ILCHMAN ` 


ABSTRACT: A major development in postwar American © 
higher education has been the effort to make the humanities 
more cosmopolitan and the social sciences more universalistie, 
an effort referred to as International Studies and ‘chiefly 
consisting of research and training in subjects that are non- 
North American and non-Western European in content. The 
stock of specialists having Ph.Ds doubled every nine years 
and is estimated to stand in 1979 at 17,500. A sample of twenty 
research universities is examined to show diff2rential develop- 
ment by type of institution, area, discipline, and degree 
of tenure. It is demonstrated that International Studies faculty 
represent a high percentage of non-science faculty with a 
: high rate of tenure, making replacement a greater concern 
than whether young faculty receive tenure. Patterns of retire- 
ment are calculated, leading to the conclusion that a dis- 
proportionately high percentage of International Studies 
faculty will retire in. the 1980s. Visits to fifteen research’ 
universities by NEH and Ford Foundation staff found an. 
air of troubled optimism regarding the likelihood of re- 
placement of departing faculty, an optimism that varied by 
area, administrative or teaching responsibility, and by disci- 
pline: ‘The student adaptations to the future are discussed, as 
are curricular and research strategies of faculty. Especially 
determinative of the health of International Studies at these 
universities is the existence of a National Defense Educa- 
tion Act (NDEA) Title VI Center. Finally, the national research 
awards system is described and projections, using varying 
assumptions, are made of what supply and demand might. 
entail. Areas and disciplines of disproportionate representa- 
tion or absence are noted. 
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Education and Employement: The Policy Nexus. 


NE OF the considerable 
achievements in higher ed- 
ucation in the United States in the 
post-Second World War era has been 
the widespread movement to make 
the humanities more cosmopolitan 
and the social sciences more univer- 
salistic. This effort to expand the cur- 
riculum beyond subjects and exam- 
ples pertaining exclusively to North 
America and Western Europe and to 
include the rest of the world, an 
-effort often referred to as International 
Studies, was seen in 1945.as a virtual 
necessity for a nation that was to 
assume global responsibilities. Yet, 
in 1940 there were probably not more 
than 225 faculty members in the entire 
country prepared—not suggesting 
competent—to teach what we now 
call International Studies; today at 
any one of 20 universities ‘there are 
that many faculty prepared to do so.! 
\ 


. 1. This article is based on a National 
Endowment for the Humanities-Ford Founda- 
tion staff study (Elinor G. Barber and War- 
ren Ilchman, Internationa! Studies Review, 
Ford Foundation, New York, September, 1979, 
mimeo) and entailed visits to fifteen universi- 
‘ties: University of California at Berkeley, 
Chicago, Columbia, Cornell, Harvard, Indiana, 


Michigan, Michigan State, Stanford, Texas, 


\ 


Y 


The efforts that made possible this 
achievement—a doubling of num- 
bers of qualified faculty every nine 
years— were prodigious.? They came 
from public and private sources, 
from individuals as well as institu- 
tions. State legislators supported 
indirectly this cosmopolitan urge in 
their support of the expansion of 
universities generally and, in some 
cases, such as International Agricul- 


` ture at Cornell, supported the efforts 


quite. directly. The federal govern- 


Tulane, UCLA, Washington, Wisconsin, and 
Yale. The statistical profiles of these fifteen 
and five other universities were compiled by 
Dr.‘ Creighton Peet, as was the retirement 
replacement profile. Ms. Toby Ditz reduced 
400-plus, open-ended interviews into the 
comments summarized in the section on “pros- 
pects.” Neither the Ford Foundation or NEH 
or our many colleagues and consultants who 
joined us in the site visits bear responsibility 
for the judgments ‘expressed in this paper. 
As many of the judgments are based on more 
extensive discussions in the original report, 
interested readers are referred to that document. 

2. Robert A. McCaughey, The Permanent 
Retolution: An Assessment of the Current 
State of International Studies in American 
Universities, a report to the International 
Division of the Ford Foundation, Spring 1979, 
mimeo. 
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- TABLE 1 
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l 


ESTIMATED DISTRIBUTION DF CURRENT STOCK OF PH.D.-TRAINED PERSONNEL IN 
INTERNATIONAL STUDIES IN THE UNITED STATES, 1979 


at 








DISCIPLINE 








AREA DISTRIBUTION DISTRIBUTION 
Latin America 19.5% 3,400 History 25% 4,300 
East Asia 19.5 3,400 Political Science 20 3,500 
Eastern Europe/Soviet Union . 16 2,800 Language & Literature 20 3,500 
South Asia/Southeas: Asia 16 2,800 Anthropology . 11 2,000 
` , Middle East/N. Africa 10 1,800 Economics O H * 2,000 
: ; Africa 10 1,800 Other Humanities 8 1,400 
< Internationali and Comparative 9 1,500 Sociology 5 800 | 
100% 17,500 , 100% 


17,500 


' SouRcE: Based on adjusted data (fo- possession of Ph.D. degree and attrition) from Richard D, Lambert, 


Language and Area Studies Review, Monograph #17, American Academy of Political and Social Science, 
1973; and Robert A. McCaughey’s review of Ph.D.s granted jin 1973 and 1976 in Internationa! Studies 
by sixteen major research universities. While it is impossible to gat-area/disciplinary breakdowns for 


ment assisted by associating univer- 


sities in contracts for development 


`- work overseas and, after 1958 and the 


enactment of the National Defense 


Education Act (NDEA), provided a 


sustained initiative which, by 1978, 
had cost $229 million and supported 
hundreds of opportunities for field 
research, language acquisition, and 
the development and strenzthening 
of libraries and’ interdisciplinary 
research centers. From tne phil- 
anthropic sector came contributions: 
first, by the Carnegie Corporation, 
and Rockefeller Foundation which 
supported the early advanced re- 
search and training programs, and 
subsequently by the Ford Founda- 
tion which, by 1975, had spent $340 
million for this purpose.’ 


THE STOCK OF KNOWLEDGEABLE 
PERSONS 


‘From whatever source, the esti- 
mated stock: of knowledgeable per- 


sons educated at the Ph.D: level by 


3. F. X. Sutton, Funding for International 
Education (New York: Ford Foundation, 1975). 


Lambert, the McCaughey 1973 and 1976 data do provide disciplines by region (see Table 2). 


1979 came to 17,500, distributed by 
area and discipline as in Table 1. 

It is useful to compare the total 
estimated stock with the sample year 
1975 of Ph.D.s trained at sixteen 
universities that produce over half of 
the doctorates in International Studies 
(see Table 2). The individuals de- 
scribed in this table are readying 
themselves for tenure decisions their 
universities will make. They differ 
from the earlier group, pre-1970, in 
several respects. There has been a 
growth of the social sciences at the 
expense of history. Regionally, Latin 
America ‘rises in proportion; East 
Asia and Eestern Europe and the 
Soviet regions decline. Within re- 
gions by discipline, it is worth point- 
ing out that those regions where | 
access is politically more difficult 
are those where humanities and his- 
tory are more important than the social 
sciences. In:some areas, however, 
the heavy social sciences percentage . 
may be misleading. What is studied 
as part of the humanities in the East 
Asia and East European and Soviet 
fields is done often in anthropology, 
and hence the social-sciences, for 
South and Southeast Asia and Africa. 


- 


or 
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TABLE 2 


AREA AND DISCIPLINARY DISTRIBUTION 1976 PH.D.S IN INTERNATIONAL 
STUDIES AT SIXTEEN UNIVERSITIES (%) 


% of TOTAL 


2 Px.D.8 
Latin America 21.2 
East Asia 15.6 
Eastern Europe/Soviet Union 13.7 
South Asia/Southeast Asia 15.4 
Middle East/N. Africa 12.3 
Africa 10.9 
International and Comparative 10.9 


% by Discipline = 


SoctaL ~ 

HUMANITIES HISTORY SCIENCES 
20.0 20.0 59.0 
39.0 29.0 32.0 
49.0 25.0 26.0 
24.0 12.0 ` 64.0 
38.0 22.0 40.0 
15.0 27.0 58.0 

_ 6.0 3.0 91.0 
28.0 20.0 52.0 


Source: McCaughey, review of Ph.D.s granted in 1973 and 1976. 


THE RESEARCH UNIVERSITIES 


From the larger stock of specialists 
in International Studies, let us con- 
sider those who are employed in 
institutions of higher education, 
roughly 9000, and in particular the 
third who are at the major research 
universities. We will emphasize re- 
search universities because their 
future very much affects the flow of 
future specialists. They are also the 
scene of the earliest attempts in Inter- 
national Studies and could give us 
some notion of the replacement 
requirements as they relate to ad- 
vanced training capacity. Finally, an 
important objective of our review is 
an evaluation of the national research 
awards system in International 
Studies in sustaining competence in 
the various fields, and it is in the 
research. universities that one finds 
the preponderance of faculty who 
characterize themselves. as heavily 
involved in or leaning towards re- 
search in their careers. 


4, We have used the 1977 Survey of the 
American Professionate by Everett C. Ladd, Jr. 
and Seymour Martin Lipset (print-out, 1979, 
ky permission) to calculate the variable orien- 
tation towards research and teaching by those 
in the various disciplines (social sciences, 
humanities, and history) and types of institu- 
tions (research universities, doctorate-grant- 


DISTRIBUTION AND TENURE 


Of the twenty universities con- 


- sidered in Tables 3-5, which are 


arranged chronologically in relation 
to the era in which their: produc- 
tion of Ph.D.s exceeded one per- 
cent of total- national production 
(“ancients” before 1910; “in-be- 
tweens” before 1940; and “moderns” 
after 1945), the most obvious factor 
revealed in Table 3 is the extra- 
ordinary investment in cosmopoli- ` 
tanly proficient faculty that has been 
made by the 20 universities. Fully a 
third of the non-science faculty, ex- 
cluding professional schools, teach 
courses on non-North American and 
non-Western European subjects or 
transnational subjects in the hu- 
manities and social sciences. No 
university drops below 20% and one 


reaches 50% of the faculty. 


If this percentage of International 
Studies faculty is set against the 
chronology of when: Ph:D. training 
was firmly established, sources of 
support, and size of the faculty, 


three conclusions emerge. The uni- 


versities : dubbed ancients have a 


ing universities, comprehensive colleges and 
universities, liberal arts colleges, and two-year 
colleges), See footnote-9 below and Barber 
and Ichman, International Studies, p. 79. 
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TABLE 3, 


`” COMPARATIVE PROFILE OF INTERNATIONAL STUDI=S* AT MAJOR RESEARCH UNIVERSITIES 


IS . (2) DISTRIBUTION OF IS FACULTY BY AREA (%) 
Fac- %OFIS ~. ; 
uLTy Faculty (3)§ > (4) (8) (14) 
IN IN PER- % OF % OF (5). (7) M. (9 E. 
NON- TINENT ALL SENIOR ComM- (6) S.& East LATIN EUROPE/ 
` _ Sct DEPART- SENIOR IS PAR- FaR SE &N. (9) AMER- Soviet (12) 
Universityt ENCES MENTS FACULTY FACULTY ATIVE EAST ASIA AFRICA APRICA ICA UNION OTHER 
Ancients Ea | 
Yale 31 37 67 69 22 24 7 12 10 8 16 2 
Cornell ` 47 48 82 83 «30 16 18 4 8 13 10 1 
Harvard 50 49 79 74. 24 21 4 20 10 6 14 _ 
Columbia 39 48 72 74 21 20 5 19 9 - & 21 — 
Chicago 47 61 81 86 22 15 14 24 7 5 11 1 
Pennsyl- ` 
vania 39 44 74 74 28 ¢ 19 25 6 4 8 1 
In-betweens . 
Wisconsin 27 44 84 86 - 12 21 18 14- 17 19 . 10 1 
Berkeley 31 ` 52 83 84 21 2C 16 15 6 8 14 1 
‘ Michigan 27 38 ‘83 - 84 14 21 11 20 8 5 18 2 
Stanford 48 44 73 76 25 35 2 10 13 10 < 
Princeton . 31 38° 69 73 33 21 23 6 5 10 1 
10 13 23 7 2 


4 
q 
Minnesota .39 47 80 83 20 15 12 
North PE: 
Carolina 21 26 75 71 33 10 3 7 12 16 19 m 
Pittsburgh 26 44 80 78 ~34 20 4 
8 


Texas 26 33 66 74 36 '6 1 6 16 17 1 
Moderns 
Indiana 26 38 81 81 25 16 1 8 144 14 22 1 
, UCLA 36 46 84 84 18 10 6. 18 11 23 13° 1 
Washing- o i ' 
ton 23‘ 37 73 74 13 24. 12 9 13 7 19 '3 
Michigan i , ' i 
State ` 22 25 78 82 30 17 11 7 13 10 11 2 
Tulane . 28 31 65 75 41 3 — — 3 y 13 — 
- Mean 33 41 76 78 25 .17 9 - 12 9 13 15 1 





* international Studies (IS) is defined as faculty teaching non-North American and non-Western 
European courses in pertinent departments in the humanities and social sciences. Pertinent. departments 
are those listed in columns (22) to (31). As languages and literatures are taught In many different 
departments, it was impossible to have a languages and literatures column in (18)-(21}. Only “penetrable” 
departments are included. All data, except those in column. (1) are derived from university bulletins, 
supplemented by disci plinary guides to graduate departments. IS faculty refers to all those teaching one 
or more IS courses. Faculty in professional schools are included if they have joint appointments in the 
humanities and social sciences. Lecturers, instructors, visiting and adjunct faculty are not included. 

t Universities are arranged in chronological order in relation to the date their production of Ph.D.s 
exceeded 1% of national production. 

+ The number of non-science faculty was taken from data provided by the National Research Council. 

“Non-science” includes ‘all full-time social science and humanities faculty, exclusive of those in 
professional schools. 

§ Senior faculty include associate and full professors, but excludes those in professional schools. The 
total faculty tenure percentage is pases on AAUP data. arg 


higher average percentage’ of Inter- they Have smaller International - 
national Studies faculty; these insti- Studies faculties absolutely than do 
` tutions are also private. In addition, the universities called in-betweens 


~ 


~ 
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TABLE 3 (Continued) 
`> DISTRIBUTION WITHIN TOTAL IS FACULTY OF IS 
FAGULTY BY DISCIPLINE (%) 

(31} 

DISTRIBUTION OF IS FACULTY BY DISCIPLINE (%) LAN- 
; GUAGES, 

(13) (19} | (28) LiT- 
AN- (15) (17) POLIT- (22) . (24) (26). POLIT- ERA- 
THRO- Eco- (16) Line (18) icaL (20) (21). AN- Eco- (25) Lin- (27) ical (29) (30) TURES 
pol- (14) nom- His- Guis- Mu- Scr Soci- REL- THRO- (23) Nom- His- auis- MU- Sc- Soci- REL- AND 
- OGY ART ICS TORY TICS SIC ENCE OLOGY GIONPOLOGYART ICS TORY TICS SIC ENCE OLOGY GION OTHERS 
80 23 35 25 25 —. 40 25 16 11 5 16 14 3 — 11 6 4 30 
90 15 56 26 53 10 59 35 — 15 2 16 5-13 1 13 7 on 28 
81 16 21 41 57 — 55 30 21 13 2 7 11 2 — 14 5 3 43 
79 23 38 32 17 29 54 #17. 27 14 4 8 133 t 3 15° 32 37 
100 18 68 45 77 — 50 28 21 17 1 10 12 7 — 8 5 3 40 
72 33 20 28 39 — 52 18 60 15 3 8 9 6 — 9 4.5 41 
67 = 48 35 33 2 41 19 — 8 — 15 12 3 1 10 6 — 45 
94 25 30 32,30 6 45 44 50 20 2 7 12 2 1. 12 8 3 33 
68 33 38 28 29 2 49 13 — 17 4 ii {i 3 1 17 3 — 33 
95 18 25 42 38 — 42 21 63 22 3 14 15 3. — 12 3 5 23 
100 17 30 19 11 #9 48 33. 11 9 416 #99 1 1 «16 6 1 36 
81 43 32 31 11 7 4 2 — 11 5 8 10 1 2 8 7 — 49 
71 — 16 23 57 8 34 13 40 17 — 9 19 7 3 2 5 12 
65 30 26 41 67 — 48 30 — 18 .4 11 15 5 — 16 11. — 21 
68 31 32 26 21 6 33 16 — 18 10 9 13 4 4 12 4 — 26 
63 — 40 38 44 2 43 28 15 8 3 7 13 3 1 1 6 1 47 
75 16 14 38 39 26 44 21 — 12 3 3 16 5 5 12 4 — 40 
62 8 39 45 33 5 37 21 — 16 4141 16 2 2 10 5 — 34 
67 6 43 32 66 — 2128 50 17 2 18 13 7 — 5 11 4 24 
90 8 14 24 — 54 30 — 28 3 6 19 — 3 22 9g oe 10 
78°18 33 33 37 6 44 25 19 15 3 10 12 4 1 12 6 2 37 


and moderns and especially those 
publicly supported institutions. This 
permits the argument that the ancients 
internationalized by substituting In- 
ternational Studies faculty for faculty 
who taught other subjects. In the case 
of the large public universities, the 
‘process took place through addition 
of faculty without the necessary 
foregoing of subjects that would 
have been ordinarily taught. | 

The overall picture on tenure that 
emerges from the tables is also en- 


couraging or, from the perspective 
of the nontenured faculty member, 
discouraging. Not only have the 
twenty universities invested heavily 
in the hiring and retaining of Inter-- 


national Studies faculty, they also 


have a mean of 78 percent of them 
on lifetime contracts, a percentage 


„slightly higher than that which ob- 
tains generally for tenure in those 
‘institutions. 


The significance of such a high 
tenure rate is threefold. First, it 
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TABLE 4 © 


COMPARATIVE PROFILE OF INTERNATIONAL STUDIES AT MAJOR RESEARCH UNIVERSITIES (CONT'D.) 


DISTRIBUTION OF SENIOR IS-FACULTY BY AREA (%) * 


(34) 


Com (33) -S.&S.E, 
UNIVERSITY PARATIVE FAR EAST ASIA 
Ancients 
Yale 70 ' 64 71 
Corneil 78 95 100 
Harvard 87 _ 85 80 
Columbia 83 75 57 
Chicago 94. 70 8i > 
Pennsylvania 82 73 74 
In-betweens i 
Wisconsin 95 72 89 
Berkeley 80 90 . 91 
Michigan 80 81 88 
Stanford 78 84 ° 75 
Princeton 69 65 — 
Minnesota 8&8 ; 83 FA 
North Carolina 79 67 50 
Pittsburgh 82 69 100 
Texas 78 71 67 
Moderns 
Indiana 86 78 100 
UCLA 79 87 89 
Washington -80 81 85 
Michigan State 80 86 78 
Tulane 92 100 = 
Mean 82 79 


(38) 
(35) E. l 
M. EAST (37) EVAOPE/ l 
& N. (38) LATIN SOVIET (39) 
> AFRICA AFRICA ‘AMERICA UNION OTHER 
; l ‘ 
46 82 88 71 100. 
. 80 70 67 83 100 
68 38 88 61 — 
65 58 63 83. = 
83 100 88 94 .100 
62 57 « 100 78 100 
50 88 87 100 100 
86 100 73 75 50 
90 92 63 89 + 100 
100 67 67 67 — 
83 100 50 88 — 
92 67 96 63 100 
”. 400 , 14 89. 73 — 
— 100 -92 57 — 
67 43 89 74 — 
100 70 75 78 - 100 
78 82 86 95 100 
80 53 50 76 67 
83 64 88 100 100 
— —- 85 25. . — 
77 71 82 78 81 





‘means that sustaining International 
Studies at major universities is more 
a question of ensuring that people 
will be replaced than of ensuring 
that young faculty will get tenure, a 
situation we believe to be somewhat 
different from that obtaining at other 
institutions of higher education. 
Second, the high percentage means 
there is a need to design opportunities 
for senior International .Studies 
faculty to sustain and deepen their 
competence, that take into account - 
the fact that the incentive of seeking 


tenure is now absent and is replaced ` 


by the disincentives of family com- 
mitments that make field work in- 
convenient and costly. Third, there: 
is the happy prospect of potentially 


strong International Studies. faculty 
participating in the curricular and 
personnel decision-making bodies 
of important institutions. It is perhaps 
no accident that the universities with 
the highest percentage of Interna- 
tional Studies faculty — Harvard and 
Chicago—have been able to institute 
or to maintain an International Studies 
requirement in their genera educa- 
tion programis: 


THE AREA ACADEMIC REPERTOIRE 


Another fact that appears from the 
tables is that almost all research 
universities chose not to concentrate 
their resources in a single region 
but chose to develop three or usually 
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TABLE 4 (Continued) 


DISTRIBUTION OF SENIOR IS FACULTY BY DISCIPLINE (%) 


(40) (42) (44) 
ANTHRO- {41) Eco- (43) LIN- 
POLOSY ART NOMICS HISTORY GUISTICS 


67 60 71 67 100 
83 100 68 67 88 
' B2 67 89 64 75 
74 50 73 89 100 
96 100 100 88 90 
T2 ` 89 64 , 86 
92 — 100 . 89 100 
93 67 80 94 100 
84 100 94 75 100 ` 
-65 67 77 86 67 
57 67 67 — 71 100 
100 83 100 100 100 
60 — 60 73 75 
BO 67 100 100 ` 50 
76 64 70 80 100 
75 50 100 83 50 
78 60 100 92 57 
67 100 92 ` 67 50 
57 100 100 ` 82 67 
67 100 100 67 — 
76 65 86 80 78 


four regions as their academic reper- 
toire. Of all the regions, East Asia is 
most frequently the best developed. 
In half of the universities, over 20 


percent of their International Studies | 


faculty teach in East Asia related 
subjects. Only three universities 
have less than 10 percent of their 
activity in this field (Table 3, columns 
5-12). Second best developed is the 
East European and -Soviet region. 
Most research universities have a 
variety of offerings in that region, 
though only three have 20 percent 
-of their International Studies faculty 


there. For the other regions, the uni-, 


versities either do a great deal or 

very little, -so that International 

Studies faculty within major research 
: 


a (49) 
(46) (47) LANGUAGES, 
{45} -  POUTICAL Soci- (48) LITERATURES 
Music SCIENCE OLOGY RELIGION . ANO OTHERS 


a 67 50. 75 84 
100 100 8. aes 82 
se) i gg 83 75 66 
25 81 50 ne 78 
= 92 86 100 71 
z 82 > 80 50 77 
100 73 ~~, 80 — | 85 
100 72 64 100 84 
50 ` 80 75 a 88 
= 91 100 . 60. ` 82 
100 69 100 = 79 
50 80 88 = 75 
100 92 67. 50 57 
= 85 78 “es 53 
75 79 100. = 63 
100 88 67 500 81 
88 100 67 — e B8 
50 | 82 67 as 71 
= 75 89 67 90 
100 86 100 s= 50 
52 83 79 31 75 


~ 


universities can be quite isolated, a 
plight not unlike that of the Inter-' 
national Studies scholar at a smaller 
college or university.. 
| There are also patterns in the 
specialization of universities. One is 
likely to find South and Southeast 
Asian and Middle East and North 
African .faculty more abundant at 
the ancients, stemming probably 
from their relation to classical lan- 
guages — Sanskrit-and Hebrew —that 
were once. fixed staples of scholar- 
ship. On the other hand, Africa and 
Latin America are areas more likely 
to be specialized in by the moderns. 
The inteérinstitutional patterns of 
distribution of faculty by region 
parallel those one finds intrain- 
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TABLE 5 
COMPARATIVE pace OF INTERNATIONAL STUDIES AT MAJOR RESEARCH UNIVERSITIES (CONT' D.) 


* DISTRIBUTION OF INTERNATIONAL STUDIES FACULTY BY UNIVERSITY (%) 


ComM- a M, EAST EUROPE/ % OF 
PARA- FAR S. & S.E, & N. ; LATIN SOVIET TOTAL 
University TIVE EAST ASIA AFRICA AFRICA AMERICA UNION OTHER IS 
Ancients i ; 
Yale 4.3 6.2 3.2 4.4 5.0 3.0 ' 52. 77 46 
Cornell 6.7 4.7 9.8 1.7 4.5 5.6 3.6 38 5.2 
Harvard 5.6 6.7 2.3. 8.9 5.9 3.0 5.5 mme 5.6 
Columbia 5.6 7.0 3.2 8.9 5.4 3.0 8.8 æ 6.1 
Chicago 6.2 5./ 9.8 12.3 5.0 3.0 4.9 77 66 
Pennsylvania 6.2 2.7 10.7 10.0 3.2 “1.9 2.7 3.8 5,1 
in- betweens ; 
Wisconsin 3.5 8.0 12.5 0.7 11.8 11.2 4.9 7.7 6.76 
Berkeley 5.6 7.2 10.7 7.5 4.1 4.4 6.1 77 64 
Michigan 3.7 7.7. 7.4 10.3 5.4 3.0 8.2 11.5 6.45 
Stanford 4.3 8.0 1.8 0.7 4:1 44 ` 27 ~ 4.0 
Princeton 48 27- 0.4 6.2 2.3 1.5 2.4, 3.8 3.5 
Minnesota 4.5 4.5 6.5 4.1 6.8 10.1 2.4 tf 52 
North Carolina 3.5 1.5 0.9. 1.4 3.2 3.3 3.3 = 2.5 
Pittsburgh 52`- 4.0 1.4 0.0 0.9 4.8 7.0 3.8 3.6 
Texas 77 17 «+ 42 4.1 32° 67 58 3.8 5.0 
Moderns. eas 
Indiana 6.7 .5.7 0.4 3.8 9.1 . 14 9.7 3.8 6.3 
UCLA 5.2 3.7 4.2. 9.2 7:7 13.0 6.1 77 671 
Washington 2.8 6.7 . 6.0 3.4 6.8 3.0 6.4 11.5; 49 
Michigan State 3.7 3.5 4.2 2.1 5.0 3.0 2.7 77T -3.7 
Tulane 2.4 0.2 0.0 0.0 0.4. 4.8 1.2 — 1.4 


-stitutionally (Table 5). Inasmuch 
‘as virtually all of the major re- 
search universities offer consider- 
able work, as measured by number 
of faculty, in East Asian and East 
European and Soviet areas, it 
follows that there are fewer con- 
centrations nationally of strength in 
these two fields. On the other. hand, 
in the remaining areas, there are 
great concentrations ‘of faculty at 
universities. More graphically yet, 
the table shows the differences be- 
tween the public and private institu- 
tions. The heaviest concentrations of 
faculty in any one regiorrare usually 
found in public universities, and 
some public universities do this for 
more than one region. The Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin at Madison, the 
university with the largest overall 
number of International Studies 


E. 


‘ faculty, also has the largest number 


of faculty of any university in the 
region of East Asia, South and South- 
east Asia, Africa and Latin America. 


. NDEA TITLE VI 


If the universities with the greatest 
concentrations of International 
Studies faculty are ranked, the rank- 
ing reveals something of the role 
NDEA Title VI Centers have played 
(Table 6). . 

First, wherever there is a concen- 
tration of faculty, there is an ad- 
ministrative unit, an institute or 
center, fulfilling an integrating role. 
More often than not, that unit is an 
NDEA Title VI Center, and univer- 
sities with more Title. VI Centers 
tend to have more International 
Studies faculty. While it is unclear 
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TABLE 6 
LARGEST CONCENTRATIONS OF INTERNATIONAL STUDIES FACULTY 


M. EAST/ 

FAR EAST $/S.E. ASIA N. AFRICA 
Stanford*t | Wisconsin* Chicago” 
Wisconsin Berkeley” Michigan* 
Michigan* Pennsylvania” Pennsylvania” 
Berkeley*t Chicago* UCLA“ 
Columbia*  Cornell* Columbia 

_— yame Harvard* 


’ E. EvRops/ 
AFRICA LATIN AMERICA ‘ SOVIET UNION 
Wisconsin* UCLA* indiana* 
Indiana” - Wisconsin* Columbia’ 
UCLA* Minnesota Michigan* 
Minnesota Indiana Pittsburgh* 
Washington Texas* Washington" 


NOTE: Total NDEA centers (including centers not in Table 6): Wisconsin, 3; UCLA, 4; Chicago, 4 (1 shared 
center with another university); Michigan, 4; and Berkeley, 3 (1 shared center with another university). 


* NDEA center. 
t Shared center with another university. 


whether NDEA sustains and in- 


creases [International] Studies, or 
whether sustained and increased 
International Studies attracts NDEA 
support, or a healthy mixture-of both, 
one thing, on the basis of campus 
visits, is sure: a key factor associated 
with the health of International 
Studies is Title VI support. 


TENURE BY AREA 


Improvement or decline, the 
surety of the persistence in the me- 
dium term. of International Studies 
is the high tenure rate, which varies 


little by region. Nevertheless, there . 


are differences (Table 4, columns 
32—39). The two most tenured re- 
gions are South and Southeast Asia 
and Latin America. It may be sur- 


prising that this distinction was not 


shared by Eastern European and 
Soviet or. East Asia, though the an- 
swer may well be the fact that in 
both areas many appointments are 
already likely to be at the beginning 
of the second generation of scholars. 
The region with conspicuously less 


tenure, however, is Africa; 11 per- 
. centage points separate those tenured 


in African studies from their col- 
leagues in Latin America. 
What are the implications of the 


developments in the various regions — 


and their degrees of tenure for sus- 


taining our national capacity? First, 
while any loss is unfortunate given | 
the objective of providing a cosmo- 
politan curriculum, it is clear that 
losses in the East Asian and Soviet 
fields can be suffered with less severe 
consequences than losses in other, 
less uniformly diffused and de- 
veloped fields. Second, for some 
areas, such as Africa and the Middle 
East, there are major universities 
which omit from their curricula 
opportunities for eduction in the 
historical experiences, aesthetics, 
and values of those regions. The job 
of cosmopolizing our universities is 
not complete. Third, what must be 
done generally to sustain and refresh 
the tenured in their competence, 
must be applied with the specificity 
various regions require. In South 
and Southeast Asia, the dominance 
of India as a subject for scholarship 


‘and teaching might be diminished 


in order to brodden competence. 
In other fields it may be necessary 
to fill critical lacunae in the sub- 
ject matter. 


THE AREAS AND DISCIPLINES: 


It is useful to look at these same 
faculty as members of departments 
in contributing to disciplines and not 
only as people devoting themselves 
to interpreting various regions (Table 


~- 
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3, columns 13-21). Of all the dis- 
i ciplines, the one most completely 
cosmopolitan, almost by definition, 
is anthropology. Studying and teach- 
ing about American Indians is as 
“foreign” in many respects as caste 
_and class in an Indian village. While 
the difficulty of financing fieldwork 
will probably yield more anthro- 
pologists who do their fieldwork in 
urban, contemporary USA, the tradi- 
tion to be international is strong and 
pervasive. Likewise, while not an 
International! Studies field by defini- 


.. tion, political science is a very “pen- 


etrable” discipline, because of its 
central sub-fields of- comparative 
politics and international relations. 
Almost 80 percent of anthropologists 
can be described as in International 
Studies, and some 44 percent of 
-political scientists. About a third 
of the historians teach non-North 
American and non-Western European 
- subjects, as do a third of the econo- 
mists. Sociologists are last among the 
social scientists and only slightly 
more cosmopolitan than the less. 
penetrable humanities of music, 
religion, and art history. In all the 
disciplines except anthropology, the 
ancients seem better represented in 
International Studies within disci- 
plines than the two other categories 
of institutions. 

From a tenure point of view, the 
percentage for the social sciences 
is very high, stressing the importance 
of ensuring replacements rather 
than ensuring promotions. In the 
“other” humanities—religion, art 
history, and music—the much lower 
percentage leaves the impression 
that the adding of more cosmopolitan 
offerings in the curriculum is more 
recent and more tenuously estab- 
lished within these disciplines (Table 
4, columns 40-49). 
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REPLACEMENT REQUIREMENTS 


With a large and heavily tenured 
faculty in International Studies, the . 
question remains: What are the © 
possible replacement requirements 
for this group? As replacements are 
deemed problematic, requirements 
described with ‘more 
assurance. From a sample of 25 per- 
cent drawn by area and by discipline 
from the twenty major research 
universities and compared with an 
American Council of Education 
(ACE) profile of ages of tenured 


- faculty (not with the non-Interna- 


tional Studies faculty at the same 
universities), certain conclusions 
emerge.’ 

The first is that International 
Studies faculty in major research 
universities are older than the gen- 
eral sample, with a median of 51 
years rather than 48 for the general 
sample. The youngest International 


‘Studies faculty are older than their 


counterparts: 11.4 percent are below 
40 as opposed to 21.6 percent of the 
general sample. The older age profile © 


. is dcubtless partly due to the longer 


period of language acquisition and 
fieldwork that International Studies 
usually requires, while the large 


bulge in the upper reach relates to 


the major era of expansion in the 
late 1950s and 1960s. | 

The generally older age of Inter- 
national Studies faculty becomes 
more significant on close inspection 
(Table 7). Assuming a 65 year age of 
retirement, the next decade will see 
about 40 percent of International. 
Studies faculty retire, while only 
24 percent of the general tenured 
population will do so. This would 


. necessitate, if they were replaced, 


5. See Barber and Ilchman, International 
Studies, p. 35 for complete profile. 
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_ TABLE 7 | 
RETIREMENTS WITHIN THE NEXT TEN YEARS i 








‘ ESTIMATED POTENTIAL 





PERCENTAGE REQUIREMENTS 
Comparative - 48.0 ' f 248 
Humanities 46.1 i AB 
Social Science 49.0 — 192 
East Asia 39.9 | 148 
Humanities 46.2 96 
History 25.1 . , 16 
Social Science 36.0 36 
South/Southeast Asia 36.6 . 88 
Humanities 34.6 36 
- History 28.6 8 
Social Science 40.7 44 
Middle East/N. Africa 33.9. i 100 
Humanities 31.4 64 
History maae — 
Social Science 52.9 ` 36 
Africa - 30.6 60 
Humanities 25.1 16 
History 14.3 i r: a 
Social Science 38.4 40 
Latin America 41.3 112 
Humanities 45.0 l 36 
History 27.3 12 
Social Science 43.2 E 64 
East Europe/Soviet Union 44.8 124 
Humanities 48.6 72 
History 37.6 l 24 
Social Science. 43.9 25 


Source: Computed from Barber ard Ilchman, International Studies Review, p. 35. 


about 900 International Studies 
faculty, in the major research uni- 
versities. This is roughly twice the 
expected annual production of Ph.D.s, 
though, at present estimated de- 
clines, it may be closer to the output 
of three years. For International 


‘Studies faculty at institutions other 


than the major research universities, 
it is expected that the ACE profile 
fits probably more closely as their 
additions of International Studies 
faculty came more slowly’ and re- 
cently. 


There are two particular implica- 
tions of the Age Profile found in 
Table 7. A first implication is that 
the large potential International 
Studies replacement requirement 
will occur in a decade when the issue - 
of replacements of all sorts will be 
the most difficult to resolve con- 
structively. As 40 percent of the 
faculty retire in the 1980s, the decade 
of the. least retirements in’ higher 
education (general retirernents ac- 
celerate in the 1990s), the wish to. 
replace International Studies faculty 
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will compete with the need of uni- 
versities to accommodate the de- 


mographic decline of the size of the - 


student body by reductions in the 
number of faculty. A second implica- 
tion of the table is that the decade 
of the 1980s may see certain fields 
within disciplines face near extinc- 
tion. If itis accepted that they should 
be part of the repertoire of Inter- 
national Studies, then the following 
must be put on the list of academic 
endangered species: East European 
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faculty, students, and librarians— 
their impressions of the stability; or 


lack of it, of International Studies 


on their campuses. Such stability 
hinges, essentially, on the following 
factors: the continuing existence of 
a wide array of internationally ori- 
ented faculty; a flow of graduate and 
undergraduate ‘students; opportuni- 
ties for faculty and graduate students 
to do research and for graduate stu- 
dents to learn the less common lan- 
guages; and library resources. 


and Soviet economics; Middle East’ . 


anthropology and sociology; African 
humanities; and Southeast Asian 
history. It might be argued that some 
of these were not highly developed 
in the’ first instance. For Southeast 
Asian history and, at least until re- 
cently; for African humanities, ; the 


metaphor of “infant industry” might . 


be more apt. 


PROSPECTS AS SEEN AT THE 
CAMPUS LEVEL — 


The’ major research universities 
produce more than half of the Ph.D.s 
in International Studies, and in 
qualitative terms they surely produce 
far more than half of the best inter- 
nationally oriented scholars. Faculty 
commitment to research and publica- 
tion is strong in these universities 
and the quality of publications is 
generally high. Also, training and re- 
search in International Studies at 
these universities has received the 
largest share of federal and founda- 
tion funding. If International Studies 
survives anywhere, it is at these 
institutions that it is most likely 
to do so. 

In visits to fifteen - universities, 
NEH and Ford . Foundation staff 
gathered from informed participants 
in various aspects of International 
Studies—administrators, depart- 
ment chairmen and center directors, 


FACULTY REPLACEMENT 


The core of the International 
Studies enterprise is an appropriate 
array of faculty members. We tried 
to obtain, therefore, the assessment 
of different kinds of members of the 
university community of the likeli- 
hood‘ that the present array would 
at least be maintained, putting the 
queszion in terms.of the prospects 
of replacement of International] 
Studies faculty. 

While there is reason to rece 
differences of perception about likely 
replacement by different participants 
in the International Studies com- 
munity as presumably, optimism 
and pessimism are structured by 
exper.ence, only some of these expec- 
tations were borne out. Not sur- 
prisingly, faculty connected with 
NDEA centers are more likely to be 
optimistic or, at worst, uncertain 
about faculty replacement than are 
faculty with no such affiliation. Pre- 


-sumakly, having an NDEA center’ 


helps legitimize a field study and 
enhanzes the likelihood that the 
university and the disciplinary de- 
partments will continue to appoint 
appropriate faculty. University 
administrators, especially,. were 


‘found to be inclined to put the uni- 


versity’s money on the strongest 
International Studies programs, that 
is those with the highest reputation 
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which, more often than not, were 
NDEA centers. . 

With regard to disciplinary dif- 
ferences, our expectations were partly 


correct. Given the much lamented. 


plight of the humanities, the human- 
ists were surprisingly optimistic 


. about maintaining faculty, rightly or 


wrongly. There was a good deal of 
variation among the social scientists: 
it is clear that in several of the social 
sciences, notably sociology and eco- 
nomics, International Studies con- 
cerns are considered ‘ ‘peripheral to 
the core of the discipline” and when 
only few appointments are possible, 
non-International Studies priorities 
are likely to take precedence. 
Indeed, there: is much gloom 
among economists about the likely 
disappearance of area-oriented eco- 
nomics. Even in anthropology, which 
now hankers after generalized knowl- 
edge, and in history, in which the 
traditional emphasis on American 
and European history assumes the 
role of disciplinary core, interna- 
ticnal or area studies appear to some 
nat to be central concerns. Only in 
departments like Slavic Languages 
and Literature or Asian Languages 
and Literature, which in many cases 
have already gone through a period 
of retrenchment, does replacement 


tend to seem likely to a significant 


plurality of respondents. 
We had. expected to find lesser 


hopes of replacing International 


Studies faculty in private than in 
public universities, since the private 


institutions are at this time more — 


severely pressed financially. Although 
we did find people in thé private 
universities to be somewhat less 


- optimistic, the differences were not 


as great as we had expected. It may 


‘be that in the private universities 


International Studies is so strongly 
integrated into departments and 
curricula that even financial pres- 
sure cannot easily dislodge it. By 


contrast, the public universities are - 
rendered more uncertain about re- 
placement because of their. depend- 
ence on the unpredictable postures 
of state legislatures vis-a-vis interna- 
tional concerns, and because of the 
predictable posture of those legisla- 
tures towards enrollment figures. 
The problem of low enrollments 
in International Studies courses, 
especially language courses, is a very 


troublesome one and one that creates 


a sense of vulnerability, if not par- 
anoia, on the part of a good many 
faculty members. International 
Studies is particularly hard hit by the 
enrollment problem because in many 
universities there are no Interna- 
tional Studies courses that are part 
of a required general education pro- 
gram or that appeal to large num- 
bers of undergraduates. Also access 
to courses is often limited by nu- 
merous prerequisites. 


THE GRADUATE STUDENT SCENE 


Any long-term concern about the 
stability of International Studies 
must include prominently an assess- 
ment of the state of recruitment of 
new people into the field. In campus 
visits one’ receives the impression 
that M.A. programs have a new sa- 
lience. There are efforts on some 
campuses— UCLA is outstanding ‘in 
this respect—to relate competence 
with regard to foreign areas and to 
the professions in M.A. programs. 
There seems to be much less concern 
about the job prospects of M.A.s than 
of Ph.D.s and there is confidence 
that arduous and expensive training 
in less common languages may ul- 
timately pay off if such language 
competence is combined with train- 
ing in business or public health or 
library science. 

On the other hand, most university 
people in most places say that fewer 
Ph.D. candidates are being admitted. 


” 


j: 
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TABLE 8 


l PRINCIPAL PREDOCTORAL AWARDS BY SOURCE, AREA, AND.DISCIPLINE % AND (N) 





Total of Major Sources — — 


SouRcE: Annual Reports. 
Note: Absolute numbers are in parentheses. 


EAST ASIA LATIN AMERICA 
So- So- 
MAJOR Hu- CIAL Hu- CIAL 
RESEARCH _ MANI- His- Sci- MANI- His- Sct- 
UNIVERSITY OTHER TIES TORY ENCE TIES TORY ENGE 
Fuibright aye (wey ' 38.7 61.3 a - 50.0 50.0 44,4 194 36.41 
1977 : (43) (68) oa (4) (4) (16) e (13) 
Fulbright Hays (OE) 81.4 18.6 37.5 35.4 27.1 16.2 18.9 64.9 
1977-8, 1978-9 (175) (40) (18) (17) (13) ` (6) (7) (24) 
SSRC/ACLS 78.2 21.8 46.4 . 32.1 21.4 orm 27.2 77,2: 
1977-8, 1978-9 _ (90) (25) (13) (9) (6) oe (€) , (21) 
IREX 77.9 22.1 _ ~ ‘ r mme _— aa 
1976-7, 1977-8 {67}. {19} e — — — oN 
Japan Foundation 87.1 12.9 ° 32.3- 38.7 . 29.0 meem — . > 
1976-7, 1977-8 (27) (4). (10) (12) ` (9) ` mem — —_ 
` AIS 79.2 20.7 “a as, ia = oe 
1976-7, 1978-9 (65) (17) wie gae = = n 
Annual Opportunities 74.0 * 26.0 —_ — ~" == — —— 


“Total” numbers are one-year averages; other absolute numbers are 


two-year totals, (except in the case of Fulbright-Hays/HE which is a one-year total). Only U.S. awardees have been included. | 


e 


\ 


It is not-possible to provide qualita- 
‘tive data on present Ph.D. students, 
but several faculty members ex- 


pressed the view that quality is dé- 


clining. They also noted that it is 
difficult to identify on admission 
who will be the really good students, 
~ so-that there are considerable risks 
in admitting only a small number. 
Furthermore, the limitation of ad- 
mission, whether imposed by the 
university or by student self-selec- 
tion to other careers with better job 
prospects, not only threatens the 
quality of ultimate output but also 
enhances the vulnerability of gradu- 
"ate programs generally and Inter- 
national Studies specifically, since 
very low graduate enrollments com- 
pound the problem of a declining 
‘undergraduate student body. 


Overall, we were told that the job | 


prospects for International Studies 
Ph.D.s do not appear to be worse 
- than for Ph.D.s generally, and so far 


as Ph.D.s generally are concerned, 
those with degrees from the major 
universities, and especially those 
defined as very good, continue to be | 
placed in most cases. : 

The possibility of nonacademic 
employment is much more fre- 
quently ‘mentioned by faculty for 
their students and concurred in by 
the latter than-would have been the 
case a few years ago: the social sci- 
entists tend to see government as a 
career option and business as a sec- 
ondary possibility, but not the pro- 
fessions; the humanists mention 
government, business, and the pro- 
fessions; and only the historians . 
find it difficult to consider Jobs out- 
side pf academia: 


THE ROLE OF EXTERNAL FUNDS ~ 


Although external funding of 
International Studies covers only a 
small fraction, perhaps 10 percent, 


™~ 


a 
“woe f 
er) 
yee oe 
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MIDDLE EAST 


NORTH AFRICA AFRICA 
So- So- 
Hu- CIAL Hu- CIAL Hu- 
MANt- Hts- Sci- MANI- Hiis- Sci- 
TIES TORY ENCE TIES TORY ENCE 
40.0 400 200. 364 18.2 454 
(2) (2) (1) (4) (2) (5) 
28.1 26.0 469 282 256 46.2 = 
(9) (8) (15) (11) (10) (18) 
18,8 12.5 68.7: 5.0 §5.0 40.0 ~~ 
(3) (2) (11) (1) (11) (8) 


— rend — — etre — — 


of the costs,° itis perceived by people 
in the major research universities 
as both vitally important and very 
difficult to obtain. For graduate 
students,.predissertation support is 
described as difficult to get, but sup- 
port for overseas research is much 
scarcer yet, and fears were expressed 
by some faculty that graduate stu- 
dents might have to do library re- 
search rather than research in the 
field. Senior faculty are able generally 
to find research support, but they 
‘have to spend increasing time and 
effort to do so, and the results are 
less satisfactory than in the past, re- 
quiring the piecing together of several 
grants. Research support for junior 
taculty is even less available. 
There is little optimism on the 
campuses we visited that without 


-~ 6. See Ann I. Schneider, “NDEA Centers: 
How They Use Their Federal Money,” in 


President s Commission on Foreign Language ` 


and International Studies Background Papers 
and Studies (Washington, DC: USGPO, 
November, 1979), pp. 169-174. 


MANI- 
TIES 
53.8 

(21) 


39.5 
(34) 
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|. TABLE 8 (Continued) 


EASTERN EUROPE/ 


Soviet UNION SOUTH/SOUTHEAST ASIA 
So- So- 
CIAL Hu- CIAL 
His- Sci- MANI His- Sct- — 
TORY ENCE TIES TORY ENCE TOTAL 
308 154 50.0 8.3 41.6 es 
(12) (6) (8) (1) (5) -> (411.0) 
— — 52.5 169 30.5 — 
(See IREX) (31) (10) (18) (107.5) 
— — 33.3 25.0 41.7. — 
(See IREX) (8) (6) {10} (57.5) 
32.5 27.9 a — _ — 
(28) (24) me (43.0) 
= ~ — — (15.5) 
53.6 15.8 30.5 — 
(44) (13) (25) (41.0) | 
— — _ — ~ (375.5) 


external funding all the area centers 
would survive, and external funding 
now means, for the most part, NDEA 
funds. Faculty and graduate student 
morale, the likelihood of rigorous 


and imaginative language instruc- 


tion, interdisciplinary research and 
conferences, librarians with con- 
fidence that they could cope, those 


_and other characteristics were most 


likely to be present if Title VI support 
was also.there. : ` 

We explored with the Interna- 
tional Studies community on cam- 
puses their perceptions of the im- 
portance of the research awards and 
the research planning activities of 
American Council of Learned Soci- 
eties/Social Science Research Council 
(ACLS/SSRC). There was wide en- 
dorsement of the importance of the 
predoctoral awards which as will be 
shown in the next section, are para- 
doxically a small proportion of the 
total supply of such awards; con- 
siderable sentiment to the effect that- 
the post-doctoral awards are not so 
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TABLE 9 
PRINCIPAL- POSTDOCTORAL AWARDS BY SOURCE, AREA, AND DISCIPLINE % AND. (N) 





MAJOR 
RE- 
SEARCH NOT 
UNI- AFFIL- 
VERSITY OTHER LIATED TENURE 
Fulbright-Hays (CIES) 294 , 603 103 633 
1977-8, 1978-9 (20) (41) (7) (38) 
Fulbright-Hays (OE) 34.2 65.7 — ~~ 
1977-8, 1978-9 (25) ` (48) = 
SSAC/ACLS 60.7 493 — 57.3 
1976-7, 1977-8 (107) (104 — (121) 
IREX , 40.9 59.1 — 51.1 
1976-7, 1977-8 (27) (39) —  . (34) 
Japan Foundation 47.1 - 52.9 — 61.7 
1976-7, 1977-8 (16) (18) — (21) 
ALS 43.5 48.2 8.2 37.5 
1 976-7, 1978-9 (37) (41) (7) (30) 
Tinker Foundation 22.2 77.7 — — 
1977-8 i (2) (7) ~ — 
Annual Opportunities 428. 54.6 2.6 —. 


‘Total of Major — e — — 
” Sources 


SOUACE: Annual Reports. . , 


\ ' 
EAST ASIA LATIN AMERICA 
Sc- So 
NON- Hu- . CIAL Hu- ° CIAL 
TEA- MANI- HiS- Sc- MANI- His- SGi- 
URE TIES TORY ENCE TIES TORY ENCE 
36.6 30.4 13.0 °56.5 5,5 33.3 64.4 
(22) (7) (3) (13) (1) (6) (11) 
— 2286 476 238 211 31.6 47.4 
m- (6 (19) (5) {4) (6) (9) 
426 23.7: 312 450 1025 282 61.5 
(90) (19) (25) (86) (4) (11) (24) 
48.5 -= = an =a 5 n 
(32) = z= ae = = aei 
38.2 441 294 264 — — _ 
(13) (15) (1D. (9) — — —_ 
625 . — pan Je — = 
(50) — — ~ — — — 
11.4 44.4 444 


Nore: Absolute numbers are in parentheses. "Total! numbers are one-year averages; other absolute numbers are 
. two-year totals, (except in the case of SSRC/ACLS program for Eastern Europe/Soviet Union). Only U.S. awardees have 


been included. 


important, chiefly because they are 
too small; and doubts about the 
leadership supplied by the Joint 


Committees of ACLS/SSRC to do re- 


search planning for foreign area 
studies. Dissatisfaction with the sub- 
stance of the research agendas drawn 
up by the Joint Committees was 
especially vocal on the part of the 
humanists who felt that their interests 
were not adequately reflected in 
these research agendas. There is 
certainly considerable resistance on 
the part of International Studies 
faculty to the claims of a small group 
of scholars to be seen as suggesting 
` any research priorities for all the rest. 


NATIONAL RESEARCH SUPPORT 


Our particular concern is that the 
_ stock of scholars. actively engaged 
in internationally oriented research 


7 


be sustained and succeeded by new. _ 
generations of scholars. For mature 
scholars, this means that adequate 
opportunities must be available not 
only to have some released time 
from the teaching they do but also in 
many cases, to spend more and less 
extended periods of time in the 
regions in which they specialize. 
For graduate students in International 
Studies, the length of time required 
to learn such difficult languages as 
Arabic or Chinese or Japanese and 
the need for the experience of doing 
research in the field also means that 
special provisions for training: and 
research must exist. In what follows, 
we shall try to facilitate judgements - 
about one component of the supply 
of research funds for International 


Studies faculty and graduate stu- 


dents in U.S. universities, namely, 
individual research awards provided 
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TABLE 9 (Continued) 


MIDDLE East/ 


NORTH AFRICA AFRICA 
So- ' So- 
Hu r CIAL Hu- CIAL Hu 
MANE His- Sci- MANI- His Sci- MANI 


= oe = =a ae an 66.6 


- = =- č =~ č = — 4 


28.6 143 574 143 2386 572 — 


a a A Gore QQ) (4) 

15.6 59.3 25.0 25.8 (92.3 41.9 39.3 
© üy ®© @ ug a33 (11) 
a m m ses — 469 


by agencies with a national, as against 
an institution-specific, clientele. 


EASTERN EVROPE/. 
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SOVIET UNION SOUTH/SOUTHEAST ASIA 

So- So- 

CIAL Hu- GIAL , 
His- Sci- MANI- His- Sch -> 
TORY ENCE TIES TORY ENCE TOTAL 
333 — 33.3 238 429 as 
(2) sae (7} (6) (3) (34.0) 
= — 42.1 15.8 42.4 — 

(See IREX) (8) (3) (8) (36.5) 
19.8 42.9 “17.2 20.6 62.1 — 
(5) (12) (5) (8) (18) (133.5) 
33.3 19.7 — — oe — 

l (22) (13) = = e (33.0) 
= — — — a (17.0) 
coed —_ 59.2 11.8 34.4 — 

= (46) | {10) (29) (42.5) 
mee — ' (9.0) 
= — — — mama (305.5). 


responsive to requests or permission 
from the host countries to send re- 


. searchers. Insofar, then, as it is pos- 


SUPPLY OF RESEARCH AWARDS ° 


We collected data and adapted 
data from other sources about the 
_ number of fellowships available for 
pre- and postdoctoral research over- 
seas in the late 1970s (Tables 8 and 
9).” Several cautions are necessary in 
interpreting the figures in these 
tables: awards come in different 
sizes, varying considerably in both 
amount and duration; some programs 
serve only a limited number of dis- 
ciplines; and the ‘Fulbright and’ 
International Research and Ex- 
changes (IREX) programs have to be 


7. We do not have data for the same year 
on all awards. The pertinent years are noted 
under the program in Tables 8 and 9. For 
contribution of various programs to total pool 
of opportunities, see Barber and Ilchman, 
International Studies, pp. 76-111. : 


sible to count the total number of 
awards, the total number of available 
predoctoral awards is about 425 and 
the number of postdoctoral awards 
about 340. _ 

In terms of the share of the market 
that is supplied by the different 


awards programs, the largest part of 


the supply at the predoctoral level 
comes from the two Fulbright-Hays 
progams, administered by the Insti- 
tute of International Education and 
the Office of Education. Together, 
they account for almost 38 per- 
cent of the awards. The programs 
administered by the Joint Com- 
mittees of ACLS/SSRC and IREX 
account. for 27.3 percent if those 
that are shared with the Office 
of Education (OE) (8.6 percent) are 
included. The rest, almost 35 per- 
cent, come from the National Insti- 
tute of Mental Health (NIMH) and 
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TABLE 10 


POSTDOCTORAL AWARDS BY REGION AND BY MAJOR ADMINISTERING ORGANIZAHONS 
' 1968-9/1972--3/1975-— -6(%) 


COM- 
BINED 
OE 
SSRC/- 
ACLS)- 
CIES NEH OE IREX" 
Eastern Europe/ i . 
Soviet Union 85 20 45 80 
Middle East & l 
N. Africa 54 31. 7.7 — 
South Asia — 7.2 16 10.4 — 
Southeast Asia 79 — 10.5 — 
East Asia 15.6 46 10.4 1.0 
_ Latin America 79 55 5. — 

- Africa 1.7 -68 34 17 
Inter-regional — 453 47 145 
% of total op- 

portunities by 
- organization: 82 63 73 2.2 


f 


% OF TOTAL 


OPPOR- 
SSRC/- TUNITIES 
ACLS/- GUGGEN- , TO THE 
IREX ACLS HEIM OTHERST REGIONS 
63.0. 0.0 4.0 10.0 21.4 
35.5 . 39 9.3 34.1 13.8 
31.4 0.8 -` 2.4 45.9 13.3 
26.3 — 10.5 44.7 4.0 
48.4 1.0 6.7 12.0 20.6 
62.2°. — - 4,0 l 14.3 13.5 
~ 52.5 1.7 6.8 , 25.4 6.3 
15.6 7.8 12.5 12.5 6.9 
— 46.6 4.5 6.1 21.6 — 


Source: Adapted from Elizabeth T. Massey, “Research Opportunities Overseas in Foreign Languages, 
Area Studies, and World Affairs,” report to the Office of Education, mimeo, 29 April 1977 {used by 


permission). 


* Others include American Institute of Indian Studies, Ame~ican Institute of Pakistan Studies, American 
Research Center in Egypt, American Research Institute in Tu-key Doherty Foundation, Japan Foundation, 
Kosciusko, OAS, Wenner Gren Foundation, and so forth. 

+ Combined awards refers to single counting for people who had more than one award. 


“other,” a category that includes 
such programs as those of the Japan 


Foundation, the American Institute - 


of Indian Studies, the Tinker Founda- 
tion, and smaller programs as well. 

At the postdoctoral level, the pro- 
grams of the Joint Committees and 
IREX are more predominant (Table 
10). Together, they provide 48.7 per- 
cent of all awards. We should note 
‘at this point, however, that quantity 
per se has only limited’significance. 
As was revealed by our campus. 
interviews, faculty find it burden- 
some to have to piece together ad- 
equate support from multiple small 
awards, ` 


THE DEMAND FOR 
RESEARCH AWARDS 


Calculating the demand for re- 
search opportunities of faculty is ex- 
_ceedingly difficult, involving as it 


` 


‘does judgments about the follow- 


ing: what proportion of time is 
appropriately spent on research by 
those whose primary commitment is 


' to research; the extent to which 


research opportunities serve as in- 
centives to do research for those who 
are less strongly committed to re- 
search; differences in research pat- 
terns of faculty in different disci- 
plines; and the extent to which 
International Studies research re- 
quires travel to and'extended visits 
to remote sites. For graduate students 
it is reasonable to estimate that each 
student needs one overseas field ex-: 
perience, though ‘how long the stay 
overseas should last and how much 
subsequent write-up time is required. | 
is less clear. 

We have made estimates of the 
demard for faculty, (postdoctoral), _ 
research. awards, using varying as- . 
sumptions about how much time for 
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. research is appropriate for faculty 


with different degrees of commit- 
ment to research. Extrapolating from 
other data and relating it to the 
estimated stock of International 
Studies faculty, we have thought it 


` reasonable to asume that faculty who 


are more heavily involved in research 
should be the recipients of a larger 
share of research awards than those 
less involved.’ Using our calculations 
of the number of social ‘scientists, 
humanists, and historians, and ap- 
plying three different assumptions 
about the demand for time-off by 
faculty with varying involvements 
in research, we can determine what 
the demand for research support in 
person/years might be (Table 11).° 
In the first column of that table, 
we show the actual supply of re- 
search awards. We may conclude from 
this table that by Assumption 1, 
which is the most generous one, but 
not implausible, the actual supply 
would have to be increased about 
3.5 times; according to Assumption 


8. See fn. 4. 

9. Using the Ladd and Lipset data (see foot- 
note 4), we assume the relevance to Interna- 
tional Studies faculty in the- following pro- 


’ 


portions: 


2, which is far more restrictive, it 
would have to be increased 2.5 times; 
and only with Assumption 3, which 


„is absolutely minimal, do demand and 


supply become closely related. Table 
11 shows also that the social scientists 
would appear most in need of an in- 
crease in awards, the humanists less 
so, and the historians in between. 
Since in our review of Internationa! 
Studies-we have emphasized the role 
of regional or area studies, it is 
desirable to consider also the potential 
levels of demand in relation to the 
actual supply of awards for the dif- 
ferent fields of regional studies. By 
using the same method we employed 
in disciplines and making similar 
assumptions about the propensity. to 
do research, it is possible to compare 
the results with the actual supply of 
research awards to specialists in the 
different fields of regional studies 
(Table: 12).1° The table shows that 
even under minimal Assumption 3, 


10. This method assumed a distribution of 
interest in research and teaching for each 


` region to be similar to that found for the 


general non-science faculty and described in 
footnote 9 above and in Barber and I]chman, 
International Studies, pp. 93-111. 


Faculty Research Attitudes by Discipline % and (N) 


o= Very Heavily 
in Research 
I 


Social Sciences 8.5 
International Studies 
. Population (360) 
Humanities 1.6 
International Studies , 
Population (40) 
History ` 28 
International Studies 
Population ' (63) 
General Faculty 5.0 


In Both, In Both, 
but Leaning but Leaning 
Towards Towards Very Heavily 
Research Teaching in Teaching 
H Ill IV. 
26.5 | 28.6 36.4 
(1,120) (1,210) (1,540) 
20.8. 43.7 33.0 
(524) (1,101) (832) 
31.35 48.6 < 17.3 
(706) ~- (1,094) (390) 
24.8 87.3 33.0 — 


Source: adapted from Everett C. Ladd, Jr. and Seymour Martin Lipset, The 1977 Survey of 
American Professoriate (print-out, 1979), by permission. 
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ne ae TABLE 1° 


PROJECTED SUPPLY AND DEMAND FOR POSTDOCTORAL RESEARCH AWARDS UNDER 
DIFFERENT ASSUMPTIONS BY YPE OF DISCIPLINE* 


ACTUAL SUPPLY 


(ADJUSTED) 
Social Sciences 133.0 
Humanities 113.5 
History 96.5 
Total 343.0 


ASSUMPTION IT `- 


ASSUMPTION 24 ASSUMPTION 3§ 


655 440 206° 
358 230 79 
377 | 255 105 

_ 1,390 925 390 


~ 


* Varying commitments to teaching and/or research explained in footnote 4. 

t Assumption 1 provides 2/7 time off from teaching for those most heavily involved in research (Column I); 
1/5 time off for those leaning to research rather than teaching (Column If); 1/7 for those more in teaching 
than research (Column ili); and 1/10 for those primarily in teaching. 

$ Assumption 2 provides 1/4 time off for those in Column |; 1/6 for those in Column I; 110 for those 


in Column fil; and 1/36 for those in Column IV. 


§ Assumption 3 provides 1/7 for those in Columns | and 1, and nothing at,all for the rest. 


for all fields except South and South- 
east Asian and East Asian studies, 
the demand exceeds the supply, and 


under Assumption 2 and 1, the sup- 


ply for those two fields, and a fortiori 
for all the rest, would need to be 
much increased. 


PREDOCTORAL AWARDS 


The problem of matching the sup- 


ply and demand of predoctoral awards 


is not as complex as it is in the case 


of faculty awards. At the dissertation . 


level, all graduate students are pre- 


; 


sumably heavily committed to re- 


‘ search, while mature faculty make 


different choices: with regard to. the 
balance between teaching, research 
and administration. Almost all Inter- 
national Studies graduate students 
require research awards to go over- 
seas, which means that the demand 
for awards is more.or less equal to 
the number of graduate students. 
The total potential. annual demand 


. for research awards atthe predoctoral 


level may be calculated as 476, as 
based on estimates of the likely scale 
of the International Studies graduate 


‘TABLE 12 


PROJECTED SUPPLY AND DEMAND FOR POSTDOCTORAL RESEARCH AWARDS 
UNDER DIFFERENT ASSUMPTIONS BY REGION 


ADJUSTED SUPPLY. 


Latin America 
East Asia 81 


Eastern Europe/Soviet Union 58 
South/Southeast Asia 77 
Middle East/North Africa 36.5 
Africa l i 31 
International/Comparative NA 
Total 346.5 


ASSUMPTION 1 ASSUMPTION 2 ASSUMPTION 3 


260 ` 173 74 
260 173 74 
218 146 63 
218 146 63 
136 90 40 
136 90 40 
-22 82 36 
1,250 900 390 





Note: See footnotes, Table 11; adjusted actual supply differs in Tables 11 and 12. in Table 11, NEH, 
Guggenheim, and three “other sources are added as actual numbers rather than as proportion of 


“other,” 


as in the case of Table 12. Table 1 is used for regional proportions. 
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TABLE 13 
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ESTIMATED ANNUAL RESEARCH. OPPORTUNITIES IN INTERNATIONAL STUDIES 
1980-81 PREDOCTORAL AWARD REQUIREMENTS 


DEMAND 
Latin America 101 
East Asia 74 
Eastern Europe/Soviet Union 65. 
South/Southeast Asia 73 
Middle East/North Africa 59- 
Africa 52 
international; Comparativa 52 
Total .- 476 


SOCIAL ACTUAL 
HUMANITIES HISTORY SCIENCE Suppy* 
20 20 61 64 
28 22 24 67 
32 16 17 80 
18 9 46 94 
22 13 24 29 
8 14 30 41 
3- 2 47 — 
131 96 249 375 


* Based on Table 8. When total is adjusted for programs not included in Table 8, it is 430. 


cohort in 1980~81, and the numbers 
for each region are obtained by ap- 
plying percentages for the year 1976 
(Tables 13 and 2). If we compare 
the demand with actual supply ——376 
awards—and correct further for the 
proportion of awards provided by 


other than major sources, we estimate’ 


that the actual supply is about 430, 
or about 45 shy of the demand. This 


is a far less significant gap than in the | 


case of faculty awards. 

It is not easy to reconcile this ap- 
parently small gap between demand 
and supply with the perception of 
scarcity we encountered during uni- 
versity visits, Nor is it easy to recon- 
cile the small gap with the applicant/ 
award ratios we have obtained for 
the fellowship program for which we 


have the fullest infcrmation, that of . 


the Joint Committees of ACLS/ 
_SSRC." On the average, only about 
one applicant in seven (13.5 percent) 
wins an award.. Perhaps the most 
cogent explanation is also the most 


elusive: it has to do with the attrition: 


. 11. If assumptions are added as to time re- 
quired for writing up their research, the fel- 
lowship number would have to be increased 
by an appropriate factor. 

12. See Barber and Ilchman, International 
Studies, p. 106. 


rate (or drop-out rate) of graduate 
students. Firm estimates of attrition 
are not available but it was our im- 
pression that the rate is high. The 
perception of the scarcity of awards 
may mean, then, that there are just 
about enough. awards for the sur- 
vivors, while many students, and 
perhaps many ‘good ones, would 


- have stayed the course if the pros- 


pects of support had been more 
favorable. Another explanation of 
applicant/award ratios is, of course, 
the multiple applications all graduate 
students make. 

It is fairly safe to say, on the basis 
of our scrutiny of the supply and the | 
various ways of estimating the de- 
mand for research opportunities that 
there are not enough such oppor- 
tunities. But how much the supply 
should be increased is much harder 
to say and to decide. The “need for 
knowledge” is difficult to determine: 
it involves not only quantitative 
calculations concerning the stock of 
experts and of the likelihood that the 
academic market will produce them, 
but qualitative assessments of the 


‘knowledge that has been and is being 


produced. Ultimate decisions about 
the supply result from such factors 
as past judgments, political and other, 
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‘ pressures from the academic field,. 


the headlines that reflect interna- 
tional crises, and the idiosyncrasies 
of budgeting. There is not, at present, 
a.mechanism for mutual exchange of 
experience and practice that would 
facilitate more productive and rele- 

’ vant allocation of International Studies 
' research opportunities. It is important 
to realize that recognition of the ex- 
istence of imbalances between sup- 
‘ply and demand and of possible 
over- and under-supply to particular 
specialities is only a first step towards 


planned action to improve the situ- 


ation. 


CONCLUSIONS | 


Any historian of higher education 
in the United States in the latter half 
of this century would have to note 
the extraordinary cosmopolizing of 
the humanities, history, and the social 
sciences. From any perspective— 
' percentage of total‘ faculty, tenure, 
participation in the disciplines, ex- 
istence of research awards to sustain 
and replenish competence——a major 
effort has been made to widen the 
experience of students and to en- 
‘courage Americans to participate in 


the scholarly understanding of soci-. 


eties other than their own. Yet, with 
all other aspects of higher education, 
International Studies is subject to 
the uncertainties besetting universi- 
ties in general: the problematic pos- 
sibilities of faculty replacements, 
the declining student body, the lack 
of penetration into professional edu- 
cation where growth may be expected 
‘in enrollments and faculty size, ero- 
sion from inflation and fickle funding 
to library collections and research 
centers, and: other factors. Indeed, 
it has been argued that special ef- 
forts to protect International Studies 
might distort the adjustment of uni- 
versities to their major problems. 
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The achievement we call Interna- 
tional Studies must be more than of 
institutional interest: It is in the na- 
tional interest—in every respect— 


‘that the asset developed should. not 


deteriorate. Some efforts. will have 
to be national and perhaps require 
new or revamped organizations. to - 
monitor, represent; and recommend: 
what the various fields have and need. 


There is an urgent requirement for 


the reform and extension of available 
opportunities for field research and 
for enriching university research 
centers and language centers abroad. 
There is need for external assistance 
to alow area programs to adapt to 
new problems and perhaps functional 
definitions. and for International 
Studies scholars to collaborate in 
professional education and become 
part of the renewed efforts at general 
education. And there is an urgency 
for cooperation in protecting the re- 
search libraries that have been pains- 
takingly created over the last few 
decades. Perhaps some of these are 
unique to the research universities 
and should be undertaken by a sub- 
group of them. Others affect all higher 
educetion and are even general to 
all levels of education. 


Itis, however, primarily the Inter- 


national Studies faculty who will have 
to realize the best prospects and avoid 
the worst. It is they who must justify 
by research and curricular achieve- 
ments why their departing or retiring 
colleagues should be replaced and 
their younger colleagues promoted; 
it is they who must justify by the 
quality, pertinence and imagination 


_of their teaching, why students should _ 


do initial and further study in Inter- 
national Studies, and why institutions 


13. See, for example, Research Universities 
and the National Interest: A Report from 
Fifteen University . Presidents (New York: 


. Ford Foundation, 1978). 
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should replace departing faculty in 


other fields with people in Inter- 
national Studies. It is they who must 
provide a continuing flow of useful 
and authoritative research, to serve 
diverse publics in need of knowledge 
and understanding. 
Without these efforts on the part 
of the principals, all efforts from ex- 
ternal organizations may worsen the 
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picture. It il] behooves funding agen- 
cies to subsidize the supply of knowl- 
edgeable people and then subsidize’. 
in perpetuity the demand for their 
knowledge. That is especially true in 
a field that has had and should con- 
tinue to have such a creative and 
reforming role in the humanities and 


‘social sciences and in informing im- 


portant publics. 


ANNALS, AAPSS, 449, May 1980 


Rand Meets the President’s Commission: 
The Life Cycle of a Non-Event 


By JOHN PINCUS 


[ 
ABSTRACT: The President's Commission on Foreign Language 
and International Studies was created to survey and report 
the state of language training and international studies in the 
United States, including an analysis of supply and demand for 
these skills. The Commission retained Rand for this purpose. 
Rand’s study found that there was a surplus of people trained 
in these fields, with the exception of economics and profes- 
‘sional fields, where there was little interest in area studies. | 
Language training was poor in spoken language. Rand sug- . 
gested that there was little economic justification for more 
spending in advanced training-and research. The Commis- 
sion viewed the matter differently, in terms of desirable levels 
- of demand and supply. The Commission saw its mission as 
building a more cosmopolitan Anierica through language and 
international training at all age levels. Rand was largely focused 
on marginal changes in the market economy, while the Com- 
mission aimed at social reconstruction. As a result, the two 
parties failed to communicate, and their collaboration was not 


fruitful. 


` 


a 


John Pincus, B.A., Colby College; Ph. D., penance Harvard University, is an 
economist emplo yed by The Rand Corporation, Santa Monica, Caifornia. 
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AND has been an important 

‘influence in so-called policy 
reséarch—the application of research 
methods to clarify public policy 
choices. Despite thirty years of ex- 
perience in this field, Rand research 
teams occasionally step up to the plate 
and strike out. Defects in research 
skills, the state of research methods, 
lack of political understanding, 
errors of judgment including, as we 
shall see, the error of misunderstand- 
ing the client’s real agenda or the 
researchers own are among the 
common sources of this frustration. 


One such embarrassment resulted - 


from Rand’s study for the President’s 
‘Commission on Foreign Language 
and International Studies conducted 


in the spring of 1979. It was a classic | 


case of two parties being unaware 
of each other's agendas, and thereby 
offering two competing conceptions 


of virtue in the public policy arena. ' 


If Rand and the Commission leader- 
ship had somewhat different vi- 
sions of the role of the Rand study, 
why did the Commission choose to 


do business with Rand and why 
did Rand agree? It needed little ` 


prescience to see that different 
views might lead to what the client 
would see as unsatisfactory research 
‘outcomes and what Rand would see 
as a frustrating reception for the re- 
search. To understand clearly what 
happened, it is useful to go back a 
_few years before February 1979 


when Rand and the Commission 


agreed to a short and intensive study 
‘of the need for and supply of language 
and foreign area specialists. 

The President’s Commission was 
established through the influence of 


three interwoven sets of interests, 


probably in increasing order of influ- 
ence: concern of university repre- 
sentatives about the plight of .aca- 
demic language and area studies; 


interest in the State Department : and: 


8] 


the National Security Council; and 
Congressional interest stimulated 
by the Helsinki Accord.. The first 
of these stimuli occurréd in 1975 
when the presidents of some of the 
major research universities, proédded 
by their international studies of fac- 
ulties, broached with Secretaries 
Kissinger and Matthews a proposal 
for more federal funding for inter- 
national studies. Although the direct 
effects of this appeal were negligible, 
it led in the same year to Secretary 
Kissinger s convening an interagency 
task force to review. foreign area 
research and training activity. This 
effort, however, was a failure; the 
governmental study group never 
produced a report. 

Thereafter, in May 1976, Richard 
Solomon, a National Security Council - 
(NSC) staff member, concerned over 
the erosion of U.S. expertise in foreign 
areas, proposed a Presidential Com- 
mission to review foreign area re- 
search and training. The proposal, 
although not acted on then, received 
attention in the foreign affairs com- 
munity. 

In March 1977, Representative 
Paul Simon, a member of the com- 
mission charged with overseeing the 
Helsinki Accord, attended a con- 
ference on Soviet domestic affairs 
during the Cold War. During the 
conference, which included private 
discussions between Simon and 
Soviet affairs specialist Frederick 
Starr, Simon came to believe that 
American financing of language and 
area studies was inadequate in light 
of the Helsinki Accord. 

‘In June 1977, Senator Pell and 
Representative Fascell proposed to 
President Carter a commission to 
study the state of foreign language 
and international studies. President 
Carter asked Commissioner of Edu- 
cation Ernest L. Boyer to specify 
the mandate of the Presidential Com- 


i ? 
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mission. The following April, the 
White House issued an Executive 
Order establishing the Commission 
‘and in September 1978 the President 
‘appointed the 25-member Commis- 
sion with Dr. James L. Perkins as 
- Chairman. The Commission was re- 
quired to submit its report to the 
President in October 1979. Commis- 
sion members were almost all active 
in international affairs or education, 
and busy with their own work. The 
small Commission staff, hard at work 
on managerial, drafting, and negoti- 
. ating duties, could not be expected 
to serve also as a research staff. The 
Commission therefore turned to out- 
side researchers, including Rand, to 
do this work. 
' Twenty-five studies were conducted 
for the Commission by outside re- 
searchers; in addition, several com- 
mission and staff members prepared 
reports in areas of their expertise. 
‘All but four of the studies were 
carried out by individuals who, 
by affiliation at least, were likely 
to support a larger role for language 
and area studies. Four studies were 
carried out by institutions: The Ful- 
bright Alumni Association; The 
Modern Language Association; The 
University of Michigan Survey Re- 
search Center, reporting on attitudes; 
and Rand, which examined the sup- 
ply and demand for people with lan- 
guage and area skills. The Rand study 
was funded by a consortium acting 
for the President's Commission, 
composed of The National Endow- 
ment for the Humanities, The Inter- 
national Communications Agency, 
and the Office of Education. 
‘ Why did the Commission, founded 
in a spirit of advocacy, peopled largely 
by advocates seeking to make the 


1. Strength-Through Wisdom: A Critique of 
U.S. Capability. A Report to the President 
from the President’s Commission on Foreign 
Language and International Studies (Wash- 
ington, DC: USGPO Nov. 1979); pp. 152-154. 
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these skills.” 


case for greater material support, 
turn to the Rand Corporation to pro- 
vide the evidence on one of four major 
issues to which it had to respond? 
One reason was that Rand was 
prepared to do the research, submit 


a draft report, and brief the Commis- _ 


sicn within three months. More im- 
po-tant, Richard Solomon, the former 


NSC advocate of more federal aid for _ 


language and area studies, was now 
a Fand research manager. Commis- 
sion members and staff began nego- 
tiating with Solomon, assuming that 
he, who was on the whole friendly 


to the promotional aims of the Com- . 


mission, would be in charge of the 
work. But Solomon was busy with 
other tasks and was also reluctant 
to conduct a Rand study when he 
was known to be an advocate of pro- 
gram expansion. He therefore with- 
drew from directing the research and 


conzributed to the project by working ` 


on U.S. government demand for lan- 
guage and area skills, a role for which 
his background as an area specialist 
and senior NSC staff member quali- 
fied him well. 

The study director that Rand ac- 
tually chose was an economist, John 
Pincus. To him the assignment 
seemed clear. In the words of the 
Executive Order that established 
the Commission, Rand’s task was to 
“Assess the need in the United States 
for foreign language and area special- 
ists, ways in which foreign language 
and international studies contri- 
bute to meeting these needs, and the 
job market for individuals with 


amounted to an instruction to assess 
the supply and demand for these 
specialists, ‘as defined in. the aca- 
demic, business, and government 


many Commission members, supply 
and demand implied desirable levels 
of supply and demand—how many 
people should be trained and em- 


~ 


To an economist, this | 


_ job markets. It was difficult for an _ . 
`- economist to understand that for 
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ployed in view of a national welfare 
conception of national need. In these 


members’ eyes, there was clearly a ` 


current shortage of experts which 


needed to be boosted in amount and 


quality. 

The Rand senior staff for the wdy 
was equally divided between people 
who generally sympathized with the 
Commission’s viewpoint and those 
who viewed supply and demand 
as market phenomena rather than 
normative ones. Those staff members 
who were in broad agreement with the 
Commission’s perspective, although 
not with all of its views as expressed 
in the Commission’s final report, were 


themselves area specialists. Those ' 


who tended to disagree were more 
labor-market oriented. The latter 
spent most of their project time 
studying business and nonprofit 
organization demand for specialists, 
as well as developing the conceptual 
approach for the research. The area 
specialists focused on government 
demand and academic supply and 
demand. 

The main data collection methods 


were review of literature, govern- 


ment data sources, and 170 personal 
interviews conducted in March and 
April 1979, with people who train 
or employ language and area special- 


‘ists. The researchers’ potential dif- 


ferences in viewpoint were reduced 
by assigning each a topic of his own 
which he was well qualified to study 
and in which his findings were likely 
to be authoritative. Differences of 


‘opinion among staff members were 


generally resolved by reference to 
the data, and the final report reflected 
a consensus, in the sense that each 
researcher found the report at least 
acceptable, if not optimal.? For ex- 


2. Sue E. Berryman etal., Foreign Language 


- and International Studies Specialists: The 


Marketplace and National: Policy (Santa 
Monica, CA: The Rand Corporation Sept. 


1979). 


ample, Rand’s outlook in the govern- 
ment section of the report was. based 
more on national security considera- 
tions than on labor market outcomes. 
Despite this apparent contrast with 
other sections of the report, the 
research team was in accord on the 
subject. We felt that in the national 
security field, market considerations 
told only part of the story. The rest 
necessarily involved normative 
judgments. . 


THE RAND REPORT: 
MAIN FINDINGS 


The reno thus reflected both a 
market conception of supply and 
demand and one based on the idea 
of shortages as seen from other per- 
spectives. As the report, pointed 
out, there are several conceptions of 
shortages. The animating element of 
the Commission’s report is an im- 
plicit definition of a shortage of trained 
specialists in terms of a normative 
belief that the nation ought to have 


“more specialists than it now uses. 


The Rand report tended to define 
shortage in terms of excess demand— 
more specialists demanded at the 
going wage than institutions can pro- 
duce. But, other definitions of short- 
age also enter into the Rand report: 
market or nonmarket factors that 
impede the clearing of the job market, 
for example, a wage freeze or institu- 
tional restriction on hiring; a desire 
for specialists but no means of paying 
for them; normative shortages, arising. 
from asymmetrical information and 
values. Federal agencies tended to 
define shortages in one or more of 
these three terms. Universities tended 
to use the Commission’s normative 
definition, particularly in their role 
as suppliers of skilled manpower. 
Businesses tended to follow a market 
definition, as did universities in their 
role as employers of language and 
area specialists; for example, because 
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of market considerations, they per- 
_ ceived, no shortage of historians, 
but were aware of a shortage of area 
trained economists. 

The main Rand finding was that 
there was no general market shortage 
of area and language specialists of 
the types now predominantly being 
trained. Business, government, and 


. educational institutions ‘all found. 
large numbers of qualified candidates 


available for all specialties, except 
in economics and the professions, 
fields where job opportunities were 
good and there was little tradition of 
language or area training. Therefore, 
the case for more funding for graduate 
language and international: studies 
- could not be argued on the basis of 
_market demand. Increased govern- 
ment funding, in this view, would be 
‘merited only for fields where there 
was a strong case to be made that the 
market failed to achieve widely 
agreed normative criteria. This would 
include in the academic field, for 
example, additional fellowship 
support for students and faculty in 
economics and professional schools, 
. more funding for study and research 
abroad, improvement of foreign area 
library holdings, support for national 
centers for overseas research, train- 
ing and exchanges. On the other 
-hand, the great majority of professors 
and students in area studies are 
trained: in such fields as history, 


anthropology, and political science, ` 


where there is a surplus of graduates. 
In these fields’ there would be no’ 
market argument for -more govern- 

ment subsidy. We did not: have 


enough evidence to know whether 


the. net. effect of these proposed 
reallocations might lead to less or 
more government subsidy and uni- 
versity spending than now. 

Second, large private businesses 
were generally not interested in re- 
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cruiting people with language and ` 
area skills. They-had evolved.a system 


based on using host country nationals 


in responsible jobs abroad, thereby 
assuring language and area knowl- 
edge and also showing. themselves 
responsive to nationalist aspirations 
in the host country. In a few cases’ 
where direct contact between = 
Americans ‘ and foreigners was 
necessary, as in journalism, inter- 
national law, international manage- 
ment consulting, and, on occasion, 
international banking, then em- | 
ployers seriously considered Ameri- 
cans’ language qualifications. Most 
of the firms we interviewed said that 
they expected. relative or absolute 
decline in U.S. expatriate staff, reflect- 
ing the host country preferences, ` 

as well as the high cost of expatriate | 
staff in an era of declining dollar 
value. Finally, in the opinion of busi- 
ness firms, Americans with foreign 
language training who were also qual- 
ified for business rarely spoke foreign 
languages fluently enough to be use- 


ful in working situations abroad. 
The third major finding of the Rand 


‘study was that there are several 
chronic deficiencies in the govern- 


» 


ment’s methods of recruiting, train- 
ing and promoting language and 
area qualified staff: unmet demand 
for skills inirare languages and for 
people who combine disciplinary 
skills and certain foreign languages; 


concerns about type and level of . 


government -supplied training in 
such fields as intelligence analysis 
and language interpretation; lack of 
sufficient incentives for language 
and area specialists to stay.in their . 
fields, given the premium placed on . 
managerial jobs; concerns about the 
quality of intelligence analysis, given 
the premium on short-term reporting 
at the expense of long-term con- 
siderations. 


AT 
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- Given these perceived shortages, - 
as well as a general problem of in- - 


efficient human resource manage- 
ment, the remedies are not simple. 
For example, if the government 
chooses not to retain a staff of expert 
linguists in rare languages, it is in 
some sense stating that the expense 
is not worthwhile. Similarly, when 
federal agencies—as a result of rota- 
tion policies, inadequate salary 
incentives, the unpopularity of 
intelligence work, and systematic 
incentives for generalist rather than 
specialist status—find highly quali- 


_ fied people are reluctant to stay in 


specialized jobs, they are stating that 
the costs of new policies exceed the 
benefits. For example, military of- 
ficers who wish to remain in area 
specialties must forsake general of- 
ficer status, and State Department 
foreign service officers with area 
specialist interests may also be handi- 


capped in promotion, as compared to ` 
generalists. 


In practice, if the government 
agencies wish to strengthen their 
language and area skills, there are 
five policy questions to resolve, most 
of them involving normative rather 
than market issues: 

How should the deficiencies in 
foreign affairs agencies’ language 

skills be improved—by government 
training institutes, universities, 
study abroad? What should be the 
role of each? 

‘How can long-term intelligence 
analysis be improved and expanded? 
Can skills be maintained and im- 
proved by government training, uni- 
versity studies, 
More broadly,.are the pressures of 
government for short-term results 
consistent with high quality, long- 
term research in these fields? 

Should government maintain rare 
language and area skills—for ex- 


or foreign study? - 


- 


ample, South Yemen, Afghanistan — | 


' during periods of lessening interest, 


or should universities with govern- 
ment subsidy, be the repository 


' of these skills? 


Should foreign affairs agencies re- 
structure their career incentives to 
encourage specialization? 

Should government exercise more 
control over supply by creating a 
commission to oversee and set prior- 
ities in light of demand conditions 
for federal aid to universities in 
these fields? > 

The upshot of the Rand study was 
simple. In light of market demand, 
universities are producing too many 
language and area specialists in all 
but a few professional fields. In light 
of government and business employ- 
ment experience, university instruc- . 
tion in spoken foreign languages is 
generally deficient. The government 
employment and training systems 
discourage long-term commitment of 
specialists, long-term intelligence 
analysis, and maintenance of expert- 
ise in exotic language and areas. 
Business demand for language and 
area skills is largely met by employ- 
ment of foreign nationals, although 
many, U.S. firms welcome specific 
foreign language skills as an ancillary 
factor in employment.? Our study 
also indicated that foreign firms make 


. equally -wide use of host country na- 


tionals, so that it is hard to argue that 
American firms’ policies primarily 


-reflect lack of foreign language skills. 


This agenda that emerged from our 
study was neither comprehensive 
nor, given our 90-day work schedule, 


3. For example, a firm doing business in 
Japan may welcome an engineer or financial 
analyst who speaks Japanese; yet most U.S. 
firms state that native Americans do not speak 
foreign languages well, no matter how exten- 
sive their academic training. It is easier and 
cheaper ta rely on foreign nationals. 


r 


t 
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profoundly researched. It covered 
only the demand and supply in the 
- United States -for people with ad- 
vanced foreign language and foreign 


area poate: 


RAND AND THE PRESIDENT’S 
7 COMMISSION: 
AGREEMENT AND DISSENT 


The President’s Commission, al- 
though it had only a one-year life 
span, had to be much more compre- 
hensive in its scope than Rand, with 


its relatively circumscribed assign- 


ment. Thus, in addition to supply 


‘and demand for advanced training 


and research, the Commission’s 
report covered foreign language train- 
ing at all levels, internationalizing 
the curriculum in elementary, sec- 
ondary, and higher education, inter- 
national exchange programs, citizen 


education, labor needs, a national . 


commission to encourage and main- 
tain progress in àll these fields, as 
well as arationale for greater govern- 


ment: support for these activities. 


Therefore, comparison of the two re- 


ports is best limited to the parts of 


the Commission report that overlap 
with the Rand study. - 

The theme of the Comi son S 
report is that because government 
subsidy of language and area studies 


is declining, fewer students are taking | 
foreign language courses, and Ameri- . 


cans are not fluent in foreign lan- 


gauges for business and government. 


use. The consequences of this de- 
cline is to weaken the U-S. national 
security, including America’s inter- 
national trade position. In contrast, 
the Rand report found that large 
firms, American and foreign, follow 
the same policies for expatriates. : 
The commission criticizes Ameri- 
can institutions for responding to this 
situation with complacency or pes- 
simism. Faulty assessment—based 


ee 


€ 


on past rather ihan present and future - 


‘needs—leads managers to under- 


estimate the real need for expertise — 
in these areas. The damage to Amer- - 


ica's competitive edge in inter- ` 


national commerce and our repeated 
unpreparedness for events overseas 
that might have been anticipated 


‘or met more effectively by. more 


extensive research, illustrate, ac-- 
cording to the Commission, the ` 
risks inherent in such penny-wise 
and pound-foolish attitudes. In this 
view, the government is clearly 
doing too little and, according to the 
Commission, should spend about 
$200 million each year for improving 
international education. Implicit. 
also is additional expenditure for 
more government and business em- 
ployment of specialists, and more 
school and college spending on inter- 
national instruction. 

The Rand study’ on the whole 
regarded the need for more (or less) 
government funding.as something to 
be demonstrated from the effects of 
the present situation. Therefore, it 


asked academics, businessmen, and 


government officials whether there - 
was unsatisfied demand or excess - 


. supply for various language ‘and area 


skills. 
The views of the Rand report and 


: thoseiof the President’ s Commission ' 


were similar in respect to the govern- 
ment sector. In this case, the Rand 
report, like the Commission, pro-. 
ceedéd from conceptions of national 


security, broadly defined. The norm- - 


ative approach in this section. of the 
Rand report reflected our awareness 
that national security ‘criteria could. 


-not-be based principally on Jabor _ 
market behavior. However, while the ~ 


Rand study discussed several aspects 
of government demand directly, in- 


cluding organizational and career 


incentive issues, the Commission re-. 
port discussed it primarily under the ` 
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headings of supply: remedying in- 
adequacies i in foreign language skills 
and in long-term research. 

This example of focusing on in- 
creasing supply without describing 
the structure of demand represents 
the underlying difference between 
Rand’s approach and that of the 
Commission. The Commission takes 
it for granted in light of world af- 
fairs that there is substantial unmet 
need for foreign language and inter- 
national skills, and consequently 
. focuses on ways of increasing supply, 
primarily through proposed govern- 
ment subsidy at every level of the 
educational system. The Commis- 
sion treats the question of demand 
by assertion: 


We wish. to record our, deep concern 
over this complacent and defeatist at- 
titude with which all too ‘many public 
officials and professionals view the 
deficiencies that our study so amply 
confirms. 


In fact, from a scientific viewpoint, 
the Commission report confirms 
nothing about demand as observed 
in the marketplace, but only about 
normative conceptions of shortage, 
calling for molding the world nearer 
to the heart’s desire. For that reason, 
the Rand findings, based as they are 
on reported job market conditions, 
did not contribute much to the Com- 
mission’s central aim, increasing 
supply. Therefore, the Commission 
found itself in the potentially embar- 
rassing position of receiving a report 
that gave little support to its basic 
position.: 

The Commission resolved the 
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that there is a surplus of Ph.D.s in 
many of the humanities and social 
sciences, and a shortage in economics 
and professional fields. While the 
Commission cites Rand findings cor- 
rectly, the Rand report offers no sup- 
port for increases in the real levels 
of federal subsidy. Clearly, Rand’s 
inferences may have been incor- 
rect and from the viewpoint of the © 
Commission they: probably were. 
But this is a different matter from 
citing the Rand report in support 


-for the Commission’s views on the 


t 


problem by citing the Rand report ‘ 


onlv on issues where there appeared 
to be agreement. Sometimes this 
agreement was more apparent than 
real. For example, in support of more 
' funding for area studies, the Com- 


mission report cites Rand findings. 


subject, when no such inference could 
reasonably be drawn. 

It should not be assumed from 
this example that the Commission’s 
aims or methods were unholy. The 
Commission represented a variety of 
interest groups, most of them com- 
mitted to the belief that the United 
States is seriously deficient in for- 
eign language and international 
skills. They could not therefore give 
heavy weight to Rand’s main find- 
ings. From the Commission’s per- 
spective, excess supply reflected a 
want of judgement among employers, 
and inadequate language training 
should be dealt with through ped- 
agogical reform. In its view, the 
Rand study was a technical report 
from which the Commission could 


borrow as necessary to illustrate its 


theme—the inadequacy of govern- 
ment subsidy. Ifa particular inference 
appeared to the Rand staff to be off 
the mark, it simply revealed the 
difference in perspectives. The 
Commission could only use the Rand 
data to the modest extent it supported 
the Commission’s views. 

In other words, the two parties 
were ill met and the two reports 
give ample evidence. Despite their 
oceasional similarities— making the 
case for more fellowship aid, library 
materials, aid to national research 
and exchange facilities, and, as noted 
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above, similar positions on U.S. 
government employment policies — 
the differences tended to dominate. 


Not only did the Rand report suggest 


that federal subsidy for training should 
do no more than hold the line in light 
of the present job market, it also 
argued that American pedagogy .in 
foreign languages was inadequate, 


and that government’s Defense. 


Language Institute and Foreign Ser- 
vice Institute provided people better 
working knowledge of languages than 
American universities. It implied 
‘that ‘instituting required language 
instruction or other approaches to 
broadening the scope of language 
education as advocated by the Com- 
mission was unwarranted now. Lan- 
guage teaching in American colleges 
generally takes place in an environ- 
ment of literary studies, and there 
is little incentive for learner or teacher 
to develop student proficiency in the 
spoken ‘language, which is what 
business and government require. 

On the other hand, the Commis- 
sion while tacitly admitting the 
deficiencies of language instruction, 
proposes nothing less than’ the ‘re- 
form of the U.S. language training 
system, including new incentives 
to teachers and students. In this new 
setting, the Commission apparently 
believes that the formerly ineffectual 
practices of language requirements 
for college admission and language 
course requirements in college will 
be justified anew by the pedagogical 
reforms they propose. In this instance 
again, Rand’s descriptive approach 
contrasts with the. Commission’s 
prescriptive nature of reform. 

The Rand researchers were initially 
taken aback by the meager evi- 
_ dentiary basis for the Commission's 
proposals, and, needless to say of- 
fended in amour propre by the diver- 
gence of the Commission’s recom- 
mendations and Rand’s evidence; 
but this reaction was beside the mark, 
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What Rand had failed to understand 
frem the beginning was that the Com- 
mission, as an advocacy group, was. 
determined—and reinforced in its 
determination, by its White House 
mendate—to offer a scheme to re- 
construct and expand government 
subsidy of language and international 
studies. Rand was working from the 
assumption that the client wanted to _ 
be informed about the supply and 
demand for trained personnel in. 
orcer to assist in judgements about 
what policies.to recommend. The 
Commission apparently assumed 
that the Rand study would offer evi- 


- dence to support the Commission's 


aims. Neither party really understood 
the others premises, and each was 
therefore of little value to the other, 
as the two final reports eloquently 
show. a 

From a certain viewpoint, there- 
fore, the resources invested. by the 
government and the time spent by 
the Rand staff were in large part 
wasted. In order to meet client needs, 
we should have made the case for 
long-term need for skills, particularly 
if we knew that current demand was ` 


‘insufficient to support the case, for 


program expansion. But Rand is un- 
skilled at operating in an advocacy 
atmosphere unless the advocacy is 
based on data. Policy researchers 
are at their best when dealing with 
reccmmendations about marginal 
changes from the status quo, based 
on analysis of the existing situation. 
Unused therefore to advocacy. argu- - 
ments—particularly in arguments 
that rationalize, on the basis of con- 
viction, the case for remaking parts 
of the social system—the Rand re- 
searchers were beyond their depth 
from. the beginning, and tended to 
take out their frustration in belittling 
the Commission and its work. 

As is often the case, this attitude ` 
reflects worse on the critic than on 
his target. | 7 
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But the Commission’s report, 


however self-serving its recom- ` 


mendations were for the professional 
interests of some of ‘its.members, 
nevertheless showed a clear ‘per- 
ception of Americans’ current psycho- 
logical isolation from the international 
community, and offered measures 
to help change the situation. To the 
charge that the demand for inter- 
nationalists was weak, the Commis- 
sion retorted that the market should 
be changed——-business and govern- 
ment should hire more interna- 
tionalists. They ignored Rand's find- 
ings that foreign firms also rely pri- 
marily on host country nationals in 
their foreign subsidiaries. To the 
_ arguments that Americans derived 
little benefit from academic language 
instruction, the Commission replied 
that it was time to change the quality 
of language instruction. In terms of 
method, its implicit reply to Rand’s 
criticism of undue selectivity in the 
‘Commission’s choice: of evidence 
was to point out that it was an advo- 
cate, not a judge. 


REFLECTIONS ON AN EPISODE 
What does this tell us about the 


broader question of the relation of 
research to advocacy? There was a 
time when academic objectivity was 
paramount in the value system of 


professional researchers, whether at’ 


universities or research institutes 


like Rand. In the past 20 years with - 


the strong emotional and ideological 
attitudes generated by Vietnam, en- 
vironmental issues, consumer pro- 
tection and the like, advocacy has 
become accepted and often: pro- 
fessionally rewarded.. Even before 
then, advocacy was widespread but 
often unrecognized because it closely 
reflected the reigning values; for 
example, economists’ strictures 
against government regulation. 

If professional researchers are in- 
creasingly involved in advocacy, 
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, what was Rand’s inhibition in assist- 
ing the Commission? First, the inhibi- . 
tion was not complete. Richard 
Solomon’s valuable chapter on 
federal government needs for per- 
sonnel was sympathetic to the ad- 
vocacy ofa stronger role for language 
and international studies on the 
grounds of national Sepur ad- 
vantages. 

Second, Rand researchers, perhaps 
out of respect for earlier academic 
traditions, tend to be holier than 
the Pope on issues of research ob- 
jectivity. This stems from no par- 
ticular virtue, but from a desire to 
maintain its credentials and its am- 
bivalent relations with the academic 
community and to maintain attitudes 
of generalized superiority toward 
its clients. 

Third, Rand’s hands are not per- 
fectly clean either. It has its own 
advocacy biases. Once Rand’s staff is 
persuaded by research results that a 
new policy is in order, it often demon- 
strates strong institutional support 
for certain policy changes and, like 
-all advocates, will exhibit the usual | 
resistance to conflicting evidence, 
rationalized on the classic basis that 
“our data speak clearer than yours.” 

Fundamentally, despite ‘these 
qualifications, the real difficulty is 
that researchers and politicians 
usually do not understand each other. — 
Each assumes the other understands 
his methods of operation. In the pres- 
ent case, the Commission’ assumed 
that Rand knew that major expansion 
of. the language and international 
studies systems was in order. Rand 
assumed that the Commission ac- 
.tually cared about the present market 
for specialists. 

This is not an isolated instance, at 
least if Rand’s experience is repre- 
sentative. Researchers seem to be 
able to work more or less effectively 
with civil servants, but as: soon as 


political advocacy enters the picture, ` 
rae: 
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= researchers tend to lose deftness. 
This is not always so. For example, 
if a researcher has made some find- 
_ ing that is consistent with the ad- 
vocacy position, he can be very use- 
ful. Similarly, if the advocaey group 
finds it useful to adopt an objective 
stand on some issues, then researchers 
can often work comfortably in the 
advocacy setting. 

But the best advice to researchers 
in other circumstances is not to do 
research for advocacy groups, unless 
each party clearly understands for 
the other’s position. This was not the 
case in Rand’s work for the Presi- 
dent’s Commission. The outcome 
was not solely due to poor judgment 
in selecting partners. It also reflected 
mixed signals stemming from Rand’s 
assigning a well known advocate. to 
the project, from the Commission’s 
own uncertainty about what research 
it wanted Rand to do; and from Rand’s 
interest in conducting the research. 

In the certain sense, therefore, the 
Commission, after making the error 
of hiring Rand, recouped by ignoring 
its dissident findings and maintain- 
ing its own focus on large scale re- 
construction. The Commission’s .re- 
port, as has often been said, is no 
model of logical order and clarity. 
But the main point—to tie the various 
constituency groups and key Con- 
‘gressional figures into a lobby for 
change—was never lost sight of. 


Given this basis and the fortuitous 
international situation, the prospects- 


for partial realization ofthe Commis- 


sion’s aims seem favorable at this. 
writing, although they could be 
sacrificed at, the budget-balanc- 


‘ ing altar. 


But this observation in no way 
endorses the Commission’s ap- 
proach. The attempt to see the issues 
in large perspective, rather than allow 
oneself to be bogged down by the 
data based marginalism, may often 
be desirable. Yet, reliance on visions 
of reform without reference to: evi- 
dence is no panacea. In a certain 
sense, Rand set its course resolutely 
for Scylla, while the Commission 
relied on the winds of fortune to 
avoid Charybdis. Given the present 
international situation, it may indeed 
have caught a fair breeze. 

But whether the analyst is right 
one day or the advocate another is 
beside the point. The question is 
how can these two- competing value 
systems be reconciled to bring the 
logical and analytical strengths of 
the policy researcher to bear on the 
visions of the advocate. On the face 


-of it, the gap seems beyond bridging 
.in most cases. Yet, ironically, each 


could gain from the other's percep- 
tion by broadening the researcher's : 
field of vision and by tempering the 
advocate’s generous conceptions on 
the forge of disciplined social inquiry. 
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A Promising Agenda: International Studies in 
Elementary and Secondary Education 


By BETTY M. BULLARD 


ABSTRACT: Public schools in the United States have always 
had some instruction about other parts of the world. What 
that content included differed- as the country’s allies and 
concerns shifted. Increasingly throughout the past decades 
it has become clear to careful observers of the school scene 
that the two-way impact of global évents did not have a cor- 

responding agent in formal education. The response of the 
public to dilemmas facing the country indicates that the years 
spent in elementary and secondary education have to enable 
the student to gain a global frame of mind which will serve 
him as an adult in an increasingly interdependent world. Now 
the report of the President’s Commission on Foreign Language 
and International Studies has been made; teachers, schools, 
professional associations, and others are for the first time put- 
ting aside discrete objectives to find ways to work together 
to carry out the recommendations and others these triggered. 


Betty M.-Bullard is in her fourth year as director of the Education Department 
at the Asia Society. Prior to coming to New York to the Asia Society, she taught 15 
years in North Carolina schools, produced a television series on world cultures for 
statewide television audiences, and served as director of International Educa- 
tion for the North Carolina Department of Public Instruction. Dr. Bullard has 
chaired binational panels and has served on many national commissions for inter- 
national education, including her just-completed appointment to the ag Was 


. Commission on Foreign Language and International Studies. SRR He 
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N international .education for 
students in the elementary and 
secondary grades is neither the prod- 
uct of an isolated course nor of one or 
two significant events. An inter- 
national education is the product of 
a careful, planned, varied, and sus- 
tained set of learning experiences, 
commencing with the day the stu- 
dents enter school and continually 
building throughout their school life. 
The total curriculum need not be 
international in its intent—indeed, 
that is not even desirable—but each 
grade level should be permeated by 
opportunities, both formal and 
informal, to expand the students’ 
views of the world—opportunities 
that are sustained or that build addi- 
tional ideas and that are cumulative 
in total learning. | 

Curriculum supervisors and ed- 
ucational administrators have long 
agreed that neglect of the sustained, 
building, cumulative experiences is 
what has caused: the pronounced 
drop in the study of foreign lan- 
guages and upper-level world'studies. 
Courses do not have to be required 
to have consistently heavy enroll- 
ments. Courses:do have to make a 
clear case to students that there .is 
something there that is worthwhile 
to learn now and to continue learn- 
ing throughout life. It is not so much 
what the teacher says as what the 
gleam behind the teacher’s eye gives 
promise of. Enough teachers with 
gleams in their eyes throughout 
students’ elementary and secondary 
school years will cause a stampede 
to enrollment in foreign language 
courses and advanced international 
studies. 

It is precisely because the impact 
of the media is so strong that schools 
have a responsibility for international 
studies. Students acquire through 


formal schooling a sense of coherence - 


in their knowledge, connections, and 


-international attitudes. 
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transfers that results in a grasp of the ` 
“big picture” rather than in a mass of 
isolated facts and feelings. 

And it is the elementary and sec- 
ondary school years that make the 
difference. This has been demon- 
strated by Judith Torney when she 
reports that 


research concerning student’s orienta- 
tions to their own and other nations . . . 
shows that positive retained identity is 
established very early and forms part 
of the child’s perspective for viewing 
the activity of other nations and of his 
own, as well as the future of intemational 
society. The period before the age of 
fourteen is especially important because 
the child’s openness to diversity in this 
period is more likély to foster positive 
Exaggerated 
support for his own national govern- 


- mentin some cases may curtail the child’s 


positive orientations ‘toward other na- 
tions. In the United States, negative 
stereotypes still exist among children 
particularly with respect to Asian. and 
African ‘countries, where wars have 
recently taken place. In the United States 
students tend to possess less knowledge .- 
about international than national mat- 
ters and to be less inspired to participate 
in discussion of international affairs out- 
side the classroom than are the students 
of other countries.’ 


STATE AND LOCAL AUTONOMY 


The federal constitution establishes 
that education is to be primarily 
the responsibility of the states and, 
through their delegation, of the local 
districts. Although the federal govern- 
ment in recent years has made funds 
available, and therefore has estab- 
lished guidelines and regulations, 
for the states to implement education 
programs necessary for the nation’s 


1. Thomas Buergenthal and Judith V. Tor- _ 
ney, International Human Rights and Inter- 
national Education (Washington; DC: United 
States National Commission for UNESCO, 
1976), p. 122. 


strength , the initiative still rests with 
the states. School improvement and 
school development—gifted and 
talented, vocational, career, and read- 
ing skills development and metric, 
conversion—are but a few of the areas 
in which federal monies are provided 
for assistance at the elementary and 
secondary school levels. At the pres- 
ent time, only a very small amount of 
federal funds is available for schools 
for international studies, although 
there is no prohibition of interna- 
tional studies in the guidelines for 
programs supporting elementary 
and secondary assistance. | 
The paradox lies in the fact that 
although there is state and local 
autonomy in curriculum, there is a 
remarkable similarity of the general 
curriculum offerings throughout the 
nation. Perhaps this can be traced 
to historical reasons, such as reports 
in the late nineteenth and early 
twentieth century from the American 


Historical Association and the Na- ` 


tional Education Association recom- 
mending education for worthy na- 
tional citizenship, but others surface 
as well. Guidelines from national and 
regional accreditation agencies, 
reciprocal teacher licensing stand- 
ards, college entrance requirements, 
and nationally published textbooks, 
all contribute to the seeming uni- 
formity of curriculum nationwide. 
Therefore, in reality, there is not too 
much diversity between what the 
child in'South Dakota studies and 
what the child in Tennessee studies. 

International education is gener- 
ally considered a part of social studies, 
although current proponents claim 
an international dimension should 
be part of all subjects at all grade 
levels. That it is not is partly due to 


the focus and content selection in text- ’ 


books and the professional back- 
ground of teachers, both preservice 
and in-service. Generally, textbooks, 
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principally: those for social studies, 
for both elementary and secondary 
school courses allocate space at 
grades 2, 5-7, and 9-11 for the 


examination of people and events 


alien to our culture. It can be counted 
as a real achievement that there are 
today some 18 states that have a 
visible curriculum in international. 
studies. Even there, the hold is 
tenuous. 

There are still vestiges of thoughts, 
going back: to our major wars, that 
the study of anything foreign or alien 
to our culture is a little bit un-Ameri- 
can. Even today, there is reluctance 
on the part of some state legislators, 
school board members, and ad- 
ministrators to embrace. international 
education, seemingly because it has 
traditionally been stereotyped as 
somehow being contrary to our ideas 
of independence. 


TRADITIONAL INCENTIVES 


It was easier in the past century 
for teachers to interest American 
students in international matters 
because of the romance of colonialism 
and the missionary efforts. It was an 
“our heritage” interest. Atthe end of 
the nineteenth century, the fact of 
European colonialism made global 
education, that is, perspectives on 
the cultures of the world taken as a 
whole, a matter of prime relevance. 
The far-flung reaches of the British 
Empire made British schoolboys 


. swell with pride as'they studied the 


geography, history, and culture of 
India. And what India or Egypt 
represented to the English, Indo- 
nesia offered the Dutch; Africa, the 
Germans; and Indochina, the French. 
Add to this extension of national pride 
the redoubtable efforts of Christian 
missionaries, commissioned and sent 
out by European. and American 
churches throughout the world. 
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Educators: ‘were thereby provided 
natural means of capturing the in- 
-terests of pupils: foreign lands lay in 
slumbering darkness awaiting the 
enlightening influence of Western 
culture, whether ingratiated and 


insinuated upon alien peoples by . 


the kindly missionaries, or super- 
imposed by conquering armies or 
- Western political stratagems. Thus a 
rationale existed for learning more 
about the peoples of the world and 
for cultivating a, broad perspective 
that can rightly be called “global.” 

What happened to alter this scene? 
Has international education suffered 
a loss of relevance? 

The twentieth century has wit- 
nessed the dissolution of colonialism, 
at least as far as the Western na- 
tions of the world are concerned. 
In particular, the American student 
‘is unmoved at the disintegration of 
the empire of Great Britain; and the 
British Commonwealth of Nations 


holds no more fascination than does: 


the study of the counties of England. 
The rise of new nations in Africa 
and Asia seems to have created a 
renewed focus on ourselves as a na- 
tion, on our own separateness as an 
entity among other entities. Briefly 
stated, there exists a renewed but 
unwelcome insularity. 

Perhaps a country like India might 
always appear irrelevant to the 
American who, unlike his British 
counterpart, could not proudly state, 
“Look how we have imposed our 
` culture on theirs.” 
today is compounded. Christian mis- 
sionaries are hardly welcome in the 
proud emerging nations of Asia and 
Africa, gradually reasserting and re- 


claiming their indigenous cultures. 


- in’ all aspects, except perhaps a 
~ technological one. 

Another factor has contributed to 
the demise of international educa- 


But the situation. 
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tior in U.S. schools. The general 
erosion in the basic skills of read- 
ing, writing, and handling numbers, 
attributable possibly to a dissipa- . 
tion of curricular resources or of 
faculty energies, increasing disci- 
plinary problems,. or sociological 
confusion, has created reaction in 
the minds and wills of many economy- 
minded Americans. Such people are 
inclined to be impatient toward 


schemes designed to squeeze inter- . 
` national studies into already crowded 


curricula. Recent budgetary con- 


. straints tend to crystalize an incipient 


educational philosphy which would 
stress more traditional and isola- 
tionist studies. 

There are distinct dangers i in this 
trend. As the schools focus their 
curricula more narrowly and as our 
nation turns more to its own resources 
and, concomitantly, to a more isola- 
tionist stance, we run the risk of be- 
coming egocentric and insular in a. 
palpably shrinking world. 

If colonialism and Christian foreign- 
missions can no longer claim national 
interest, what can be put forward: to 


‘take their places? We-need not look 


far. We are beset with concerns. 
that must be recognized as global: (1) 
supplies of natural resources, much 


. in demand by the industrialized na- ` 


tions for production of finished goods, 
coupled with accompanying concern 
of resource depletion by nonindus- 
trializec ‘supplier countries; (2) the 
availability of energy sources; (3) 


. problems of human rights; (4) diplo- 


macy, wherein the politics of the na- 
tions of the world would interact 


- because of the natural overlap of na-. 


tional interests; and (5) the attention: 
demanded by the international affairs: 
of nations, for example, the Soviet 
aggressicn into Afghanistan. 

If we would retard the growth of 
egocentric isolationism and national 


e 


~ 
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insularity, already perceivable among 


America’s young people, we need to 
teach the relevance of our global 
concerns. And to do that, we need to 
teach the globe itself. 

Since the Soviet’s sputnik and the 
ensuing frenetic efforts of the United 
States in math, science, language, 
and social studies’to “catch up,” real 
but uneven progress has been made 
in international education through 
social studies in the schools. Not 
onlv was this a time in which uni- 
versity professors combined their 
thinking with that of elementary and 
secondary educators, but their co- 
operation produced substantive, ef- 
fective instructional aids for teaching 
about other cultures. The breakaway 
from lecture and recitation enabled 
teachers to shift subtly the emphasis 
from teaching facts as ends in them- 
selves to teaching processes of in- 
ductive and deductive thinking. The 
result was that students became 
more aware of attitudes, value sys- 
tems, and similar intangibles. 

What is of parallel importance 


with the improved teaching method-. 
ologies during those years was the 


effort to bring about a greater balance 
in representation of world areas in 
the social studies curriculum. Sud- 
denly, out of the reform movement 
of the 1960s, sprang Asia, Africa, 
Latin America, and Canada. A promis- 
ing agenda was born. 


As the years moved through the 


1970s, foreign area studies in the 


precollege grades, having hit a‘tem-' 


porary high, began to show decline. 
The diminishing trend appears to 
have resulted from a teacher back- 


ground generally inadequate to deal 


with the new areas, unfamiliarity 
with new teaching techniques, pro- 


fessional insecurity, a paucity of sup- . 


port from authorities in policymaking 


positions, and some initial difficulty. 


t 


with identifying: appropriate text- 
books and supplementary instruc- 
tional materials. As these problems 
accumulated, priorities became re- 
arranged and the momentum pre- 
viously attained began to slow down 
as the decade came to a close. The 
toll was taken.? 

The lesson to be learned was clear. 
The reform curriculum was largely 
direct from higher education in co- 
operation with school administrators. 
Inadequate consideration was given 
to broaden their knowledge, and an 
initial supply of textbooks and other 


‘teaching aids’ was given to effect 


change with integrity. Some states, 
notably Indiana, New York, North 
Carolina, Pennsylvania, Michigan, 
Minnesota, Wisconsin, and Hawaii, 
were early leaders in the reform and 
remain today on the front line in ef- 
forts tọ bring about change, en- 
couraged that many other states have 
joined these efforts. 

A close look at the,past 20 years 


' in ‘U.S. elementary and secondary 
education shows a persistent factor 


recurring with sufficient frequency 
to call attention to itself. This is a 
staunch dedication and purposeful- 
ness on the part of a strong few to 
have an international dimension in 
both the formal and nonformal edu- 
cation which will produce a general 


: public having basic international . 


literacy. This commendable per- 
sistence needs reinforcement and - 
encouragement.’ International stud- 
ies have come a long way, but they 
have a long way yet to go. As con- 
cluded earlier, schools “need to 
teach the relevance of our global 


` 2. Betty Bullard, “Perspective,” President's 
Commission on Foreign Language and Inter- 
national Studies: Background Papers and 
Studies (Washington, DC: U.S. Government 
Printing Office, 1979), p. 4. 

3. Ibid., p. 5. 
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concerns. And to do that, we need to 
teach the globe itself.” 


INQUIRY OF THE PRESIDENT'S 
COMMISSION ON FOREIGN LANGUAGE 
AND INTERNATIONAL STUDIES 


For a year, the staff and members 
of the commission researched the 
field of elementary and secondary 
. education for a data base on the state 
of the arts, the concerns, challenges, 
and promising undertakings. One of 
the charter charges to the commis- 
_ sion was that it “recommend ways 
to extend the knowledge of other 
- civilizations to the broadest popula- 
tion base possible and to build these 
topics [foreign language and inter- 
national studies] into the general 
curricula for students of all ages. at 
- all levels of study throughout the 
nation.” 

It is significant to. Hote that the 
educational block from kindergarten 
through grade 12 is the largest and 
only compulsory part of the educa- 
tional spectrum in this country. 
More than 45 million students, plus 
their teachers, administrators, other 


educational personnel, parents, and . 


auxiliary service organizations spread 
throughout the country, combine to 
make elementary and secondary 
education the major formal constit- 
uency for international education in 
this country. ` 

` And yet, when the commission first 
undertook its work, there was: not 
one single organization or established 
group in the preceding constituency 
that felt that international education 
‘at the elementary and secondary 
school level was an active concern 
or. a significant part of its: mission. 
` It is a wonder that international 

‘studies are as established as they are 
- now, given the absence of advocates. 
If.any ‘single achievement can be 
marked as a hopeful sign for the future 
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as a result of the .commission’s 
assignment, it is that major national 
education organizations began to- 
work together for common goals. 

A brief synopsis will suffice here. - 


_ The foreign language associations, 


the Modern Language Association, 
and the American Council of Teachers 
of Foreign Languages lead the field, 
mounted the broadest-based, most . 
consistent, persistent, informative, 
and spirited activity of any group of: 
organizations in my experience. 
Spurred on by declining enrollments, 
restive teachers, and remembrances 
of better times now past, the language 
teachers realized they had a major 


_ Stake in the outcome at all grade 
. levels. They had little to gain by 


cooperating with nonlanguage edu- 
cation organizations. 

But a fact surfaced that made pos- 
sible a working alliance. The majority 
of the commission had been operat- 
ing across the board with the tradi- 
tional view that international under- 
standing is achieved solely through 
the study of languages. Testimony 
in a number ‘of hearings and briefs 


from educators pointed out that it 


was the experience of many state 
educational : leaders that interna- 


tional understanding, made possible 
through awareness, perception, and 


basic knowledge of the interdepend- 
ence of nations, galvanizes students 
to study and attain proficiency in 
languages. 


Examples from the data 


Anna S. Ochoa, who was 1978 
president of the National Council 
for the Social Studies (NCSS), and 
Lorraine A. Strasheim, president of 
the American Council on the Teach- 
ing of Foreign Languages (ACTFL), 
having initiated efforts to examine’ 
ways ‘of collaboration between the 
two disparate groups, met in late 
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1978 to draft appropriate recommen- ` 


dations. In the:spring of 1979, these 
were submitted to representatives of 
25 other professional and educa- 
tional organizations. Following their 
review, assistance, and eventual 
approval of the NCSS and ACTFL 
executive boards-and endorsement 
of others, the recommendations were 
submitted to the commission. The 
joint recommendations focused on 
elementary and secondary educa- 
tion, as well as teacher education. 
The intent of these recommendations 
was incorporated into the final report. 

‘The NCSS/ACTFL recommenda- 
' tions are the most important single 
set of recommendations represent 
ing so large a constituency. The 
recommendations can be found in 
the introduction as well as in other 
categories of the K-12 report, in- 
cluding specifics on licensing and 
accreditation, staff training, cur- 
riculum development, exchanges, 
media, cooperating devices, and 
research. 

More than 3,000 letters were re- 
ceived by the commissioners, a large 
number of which reflected the point 
of view of local school districts, states, 
university-based education centers, 
and individual educators. 

From the office of the Santa Clara 
County, California, superintendent 
of schools comes the following excerpt: 


You have an important role in making 
global/international studies a legitimate 
priority in American education. Most 
citizens of the United States acquire. 
their basic knowledge of the nations of 
_ the world in elementary and secondary 
schools. It is important to provide the 
foundation for the development of at- 
titudes, understandings, and com- 
petencies necessary. for responsible 
participation in the global community 
and an interconnected world. I am sure 
you will highlight the legitimate priority 
of global/international studies in American 


- 
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education because it is at the K-12 
level that we reach all American youth. 

... To meet the.above identified 
needs I recommend teacher: education 
and in-service on school time or teacher 
reimbursement. Incentives to go back to 
school no longer exist for teachers. Also, 
school. board members, superintendents 
of schools, and principals must be 
educated to the need for global literacy 
and responsible participation in an inter- 
connected world. To gain public support 
for international studies, a public aware- 
ness ‘campaign should be included in 
your recommendations.‘ 


From the state social studies super- 
visor from the state of Wisconsin 
Department of Public Instruction 
comes the following concem: 


My concern in the pending legislation 
relative to international studies is that it 
not be categorical in nature, but as com- 
prehensive as the problem with which it 
deals. That is, it must address economic, 
political, social, military, language, art, 
science, and philosophical systems upon 
which people depend. For example, our 
students need to understand the eco- 
nomic ‘‘system’” of the world as a matter 
of .democratie survival. Citizens are 
involved in the world whether they like 
it or not, and, ‘as a matter of fact, if we 
allow our citizens to develop world 
understandings in a- comprehensive 
manner, it will occur to them that they 
also need to know other languages. To 
start with the opposite assumption of 
language learning leading to understand- 
ings of other cultural components is not 
only elitist, it is intellectually weak 


and dangerously misleading.’ 


From the director of a binational 
project of the Social Studies Develop- 
ment center at Indiana University 
comes this observation: 


The point I wish to make is unique. 
Whatever differences we may have with 
Soviet officials regarding the manner 


4, Doris Prince to Bullard, 6 August 1979. 
5. H. Michael Hartoonian to Bullard, 7 
August 1979. l . 
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in which the United States is treated i in 


Soviet textbooks, there is absolutely no 


-doubt that Soviet students learn much. 


more’ about the’ United States than 
typical American students do about the 
Soviet Union. Ignoring the fact that great 
proportions of American students will 
never enroll in a course in world history 
or world geography, those who do take 
such courses learn less about the USSR 
than Soviet students learn about the 
United States. Evidence from. other 
sources convinces me that this depriva- 
tion is not limited to the Soviet Union, 
-but afflicts precollegiate study about 
other parts of the world as well.® 


Finally, the following reasonable 
argument was part of a thoughtful 
letter from a person who has been a 
` teacher and national consultant: 


Take the familiar terms: “international,” 
“global,” “intercultural,” multi-cultural,” 
and “area studies.” They are frequently 
used interchangeably as multivocal sym- 
bols or strung out one after the other to 
rally support for the idea that learning 
about the world beyond the U.S. is a 
good idea. Yet each term assumes a 
different basic unit of analysis, conveys 
a different shade of meaning and emerged 
in a different historical context. I think 
it is a measure of a growing awareness 
that we may be going through a paradigm 
shift in our understanding of our relation- 
ship with the world that so many people 
cannot bring themselves to use the 
phrase “international” by itself and resort 
to the commonplace “global/interna- 
tional” or circumvent thé terms altogether. 
To simplify this very complicated para- 
digm shift, I would say we are moving 
from a preoccupation with “otherness” 
to an exploration of “relationships” or 
“connectedness.” 


6. Howard Mehlinger to Carol E. Baumann, 


Director of the Institute of World Affairs, , 


University of Wisconsin, 13 August 1979. 

7. Loretta A. Ryan, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, to Barbara B. Burn, 
executive director ofthe President's Commis- 
sion on Foreign Language and International 
Studies, New York, 10 August 1979. 
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Top all of the ee with state- 
ments from a number of chief state 


‘ school officers that very little can 


happen in the states’ schools until . 
fresh monies are made available 
and that with these monies, the states 
are able to offer initiative and lead- 
ership. | 
As the reader may conclude, there 
are deep, articulate ‘feelings about 
ultimate accomplishments and many 


‘roads to them. It was the commis- 


sion’s task to distill the essence, 


amalgamate it with recent research | 


both formal and informal, consider 
the total assignment from the presi- 
dent, and draw up a recommen- 


dations. 


REPORT AND AFTERMATH 


The commision’s report addresses 
nine categories of concern for the 
elementary and secondary schools. 
Considerations for the implementa- 
tion of some are under way at present 
and are the ones to be examined here. 
Clearly, the recommendations seen 
as essential to the institutionalizing 
of international studies in the schools 
of the United States are that states 


‘take leadership initiative to work 


with the capacities within each state 
and to call on services wherever they 
exist throughout the nation or world 
to develop and implement plans in 
local school districts. The plans, 
once made a permanent part of the 
curriculum, can then be adapted and 
replicated in other districts because 
it is in this fashion that states can 
tailor policies and curriculum.to their 
special needs. Robert H. Leestma 
sums up the challenge in his recent: 
chapter ““Looking Ahead—An 
Agenda for Action” in Schooling for © 
a Global Age: ae. 


Given the scope and significance of the’ 


challenge to which global education is 


a response, it is clear that-policies must. 


C a 


ay” 
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support substantial change on a broad 


front. Policies must be clear and strong. 


enough to make possible large-scale 
progress throughout the school ‘cur- 
riculum and throughout teacher educa- 
tion and should remain open to con- 
tinuing review. The policies needed 
would have both voluntary and manda- 
tory aspects, with the latter enforced 


- through appropriate regulations and ac- 


countability provisions.® 


In addition, Leestma puts forth a 
carefully phased, 10-vear plan for 
gradual implementation of a global 
dimension in schools and in teacher 
education. 

Currently in Congress is legislation 
that would transfer the program of 
Citizen Education for Cultural Under- 
standing into Title III of the Ele- 
mentary and Secondary Education 
Act. Such a move would make possi- 
ble broader utilization of the funds 
by state and local education agencies 
and would be a major forward step 
to accomplishing these recommen- 
dations. 

A second category of concern in 
the report is that of professional 
development and licensing of teach- 
ers. In the recent report in the Council 
of Chief State School Officers’ Global 
Education and the States: Some Ob- 
servations, Some Programs & Some 
Suggestions, H. Thomas Collins 
found as he surveyed the states that 
one of the major realities was cur- 
riculum perceptions by teachers 
who had no international . back- 


ground. He reports ““Most educators 


attempting to deal with global studies 
are handicapped by their lack of 
formal training, their unfamiliarity 
with the teaching techniques and 
materials being advocated and their 


8. Robert H. Leestma, 
An Agenda for Action,” in Schooling for a 
Global Age, ed. James M. Becker (New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1979), p. 238. 
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jaci: of personal, COSS- -cultural ex- 


perience. ® 


Tom Collins’s statement is not to 
be taken so much as a criticism but 
as an expression of a frustration felt 


by those who see need in U.S. schools 


for students to gain knowledge about 
subjects that were not part of the 
teachers college or postgraduate 
curriculum. 

A current National Science Fonda: 
tion study indicates the average 
teacher in thé United States has 10 
years’ experience—indicative of 
career intentions—and a very large 
number hold master’s degrees. In 
one midwestern state, 90 percent of 


the teachers hold master’s degrees. 


Ways must be found to motivate 
and provide incentive for further 
study to educators ‘who are already 
well into their careers, well-licensed, 
possess advanced degrees, and are 
recognized as competent for courses 
for which they are responsible. 
Teachers themselves, kindergarten 
through grade 12, place staff develop- 
ment in the highest priority. 

There are many resources for as- 
sistance even now. One of the most 
promising and farsighted is the prac- 
tice initiated 10 years ago for each of 
the university-based foreign language 
and area centers to. designate a 
specialist to work with teachers and 
schools. Qualified and hardworking 
as these people are, they are often 
considered as a sixth wheel in the 
centers, a token afterthought, when 
in reality they make it possible for 
the broader education mission of the 
centers to be accomplished. The 
centers and the campus-based schools 
of education need to join forces in 


9. H. Thomas Collins, in Global Education — 


and the States: Some Observations, Some 
Programs & Some Suggestions (New York: 
1979), p. .11. 
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cooperative, not competitive, research 
to find solutions to the pedagogical 
and curricular problems that, with- 
out redress, gnaw away at the very 
foundations of an..international 
education. These could become 
comprehensive Pedagogical Service 
- Stations, to borrow a term from John 
. Goodlad, serving the region with 
instructional assistance. One out- 
-reach coordinator makes the point 
. that unless centers work with the 
state. education agencies and large 
school districts in implémentation, 
the efforts tend to become dissipated. 

‘States have other national inter- 
mediate organizations to.call on for 
pedagogical, curricular, and research 
assistance. The Asia Society, Global 
Perspectives in Education, and the 
East-West Center in Honolulu are 
effective examples. 

The eleventh annual Gallup poll, 
published in the’ September, 1979 
issue of The Phi Delta Kappan, 
issued figures that indicate for the 
first time that 62 percent of parents 
want their children to learn about 
foreign affairs in school. This repre- 
sents an emphatic turnaround by 
parents and is the most positive 
sign in more than a decade of citizens 
finally realizing the interdependent 
position of our nation. 

The revelation adds importance to 
the recommendation on curriculum 
‘development. Although there has 


been a steady stream of curriculum . 


development projects, research and 
development incorporating sustained 
global issues with the best of. the 
completed projects is under con- 
sideration at the present time. The 
Asia Society’s 3-year project, nearing 
completion; in cooperation with 
scholars, teachers, and other educa- 
tors to identify some of the more 
fundamental ideas about Asia is al- 
ready stirring thé interest of the major 
school publishers and media pro- 
ducers. 
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Concerned about the focus on basic 
technical skill competence in schools 
today, John M. Akey of the National 
Science Teachers Association leads . 


_an effort to pull together educators 


from major associations to think 
through mutual multidisciplinary 
issues. The resulting document, “The 
Essentials of Education,” endorsed 
by more than 20 associations in late 
1979, takes a fresh turn for more 
international content in all subjects 
ir: the curriculum. To quote from the _ 


_ document: 


. , the interdependence of skills and _ 
content is the central concept of the 
essentials of education. . . . As they: 
[students] learn about their world and 
its heritage, they necessarily deepen 
their ‘skills in language and reasoning 
and acquire the basis for emotional, 
aesthetic, and social growth. They also 
become aware of the world around them 
and develop an understanding and ap- 
preciation of the interdependence of the 
many facets of that world.?° 


For the major professional and 
educational associations in this 
country, representing by far the bulk _ 
of those teaching in the schools of 


- this country, this document heralds 


a new day—a fresh beginning that : 
may indicate the arrival of inter- 
national studies in the schools of this 
country. 
The valuable results of the late 
seventies’ study of fourth, eighth, and 
twelfth grade student and teacher ` 
responses about other nations and 
other peoples" point the way for 
future research and change as the na- 
tion moves to citizen competence in 
international education. Spurred by 
the strong program of two new na- 
tional working ‘coalitions (one com- 


-prehensive and one primarily lan- 


10. “The Essentials of Education,” 1979. 

11. Lewis W. Pike and Thomas S. Barrows, 
Other Nations, Other Peoples (Washington, 
DC: U.S. Government Printing Office, 1979). 
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guage focused), the agenda looks 
possible and new heart is given. 

As John Goodlad stated in his 
Dynamics of Educational Change: 


There must be a compelling different 
drummer whose drumbeat somehow is 
picked up by the school’s antenna. 
The sounds must be intriguing, chal- 


1 


lenging, countervailing, perhaps dis- 


- turbing, but most of all they must be 
-difficult to ignore.” 


Let the drums roll! | 


12. John I. Goodlad, The Dynamics of 
Educational Change (New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., 1975), p. 178. 
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The Council on Learning Project on Undergraduate 
Education: Education and the World View 


_ By ROBERT BLACK and GEORGE W. BONHAM 


æ 


ABSTRACT: The Council on Learning’s Education and the 
World View (E and WV) project was conceived in the face of 
changed world circumstances that do not appear to be 
properly reflected in the American undergraduate curriculum. 
The E and WV project is surveying feasible and. effective 
programs in international and global studies across the 
‘country, assessing what college freshmen and seniors know - 
about the world, and, in its catalytic role in higher education, 
helping point the academic community and concerned ` 
leaders toward what is feasible and necessary for under- 
graduate learning about the world. Because of the highly 
pluralistic nature of undergraduate education in the United 
States, its success in reaching its gcals stresses the use of the. 
intelligent and innovative eye of college and university 
faculty and the concern of administrators in the mainstream 
of the educational endeavor. By use of exemplary programs, 
a data base about college student global knowledge, and a` 
series of publications on the findings, the E and WV project 
will provide the academic community with the tools that can 
be used in individual situations on particular campuses to 
remedy the present state of affairs and prepare a young ` 
citizenry that can survive'in tomorrow's world, the Global. 
Century. 


Robert Black is director of programs at the Council on Learning and is project 
director for the E & WV project. He has been a consultant to business and academic | 
. organizations on education and governmental affairs. He coauthored Multi- 
nationals in Contention (1978) and has authored iumerous book chapters, articles, 
and papers on various aspects of international affairs. 

George W. Bonham, executive director of the Council on Learning and chairman 
of the E & WV project’s task force, is also-editor in chief of Change Magazine and 
publisher of Change Magazine Press, the principal operating divisions of the 
council, which was created by him some 15 years ago.. His recent endeavors have 
examined the relationships between higher education and work and between menier 
education and the new telecommunications. 
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EDUCATION AND THE WORLD VIEW 


EGINNING in 1978 and con- 
tinuing until 1981, the Council 

on Learning, an organization con- 
cemed with the long-term vitality of 
American higher education, has been 
deeply involved in a project de- 
signed to encourage certain funda- 
mental changes in the undergraduate 
curriculum on American campuses. 
While the council’s work depends 
to a certain extent on data collection 
and research, its principal objective 


essentially is to raise the national’ 


consciousness with regard to the 
international dimensions of under- 
graduate curriculum and to use the 
various outcomes of the project as 
effective catalysts for campus discus- 
sion and curricular modification. 
Academicians prefer to -believe 
that most curricular change emerges 
from the exclusive energies of faculty 
‘committees and internal campus 
. effort. It is probably more factual 
to say that, when seen over the long 
run, fundamental curricular shifts 
result from external rather than 
internal influences. Whether socio- 
logical or technological in nature, 
major cultural, scientific, and tech- 
nological events and movements are 
more reliable precursors of curricular 
responsiveness than are careful, 
scholarly deliberations. The central 
role of the computer in our lives, so 
widely scoffed at on many campuses 
a few decades back, has now caused 


curricular adaptations on hundreds | 


if not thousands of American cam- 
puses. This. had affected virtually 
every discipline imaginable and has 
given rise to the often debilitating 
dichotomy between quantitative 
and other approaches to knowledge 
.and understanding. And so it has 
been in the societal arena as well, as 


NOTE: This project is supported principally 
by the National Endowment for the Humani- 
ties and the U.S. Office of Education, as well 
as the Exxon Education Foundation and the 
Joyce Mertz-Gilmore Foundation. 
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‘with aftereffects of the feminist 


movement and black militancy. Both, 
to varying extents, have left their 
permanent mark on what is taught 
and what is being read in our 
textbooks. 

At least in the functional sense, the 
council’s project’ entitled ““Educa- 
tion and the World View” (E and WV) 
lies somewhat astride those experi- 
ences of letting changed. national 
circumstances affect, amend, and 
mutate the general undergraduate 
curriculum. In the global context, 
America of 1980 is hardly the America 
of 1960. The ‘nature of profound 
change in this country’s immersion 
in global events and developments ` 
can no longer be denied, even by the 


hardiest Troglodyte. It is less. and 


less possible to separate foreign from 
domestic events, to think of crises as 


. purely national or purely foreign, or, 


for that matter, to think of any major 
field of academic study that can any 
longer be the focus of purely domestic 
visions. 

Logic, however, in this and many 
other matters of fundamental human 
importance does not necessarily 
transcend human events: The hold- - 
ing of American hostages in Iran, the 


` seizing of diplomats in Colombia, 


the Soviet invasion of Afghanistan, 
and continuing instability in the 
Near East would argue for the need 
of a greater public understanding of 
the world around us. But quite the 
opposite may be true. Our national 
reaction to the multiplying causes of 
international insecurity may promote 
in fact a growing preoccupation with 
national defense, with military power, 
with a narrower national self-interest, 
and may even promote a stronger’ 
desire to isolate ourselves from the 
global arena. 
Undeniably, whatever success 
educators have in internationalizing 
curricula will in part dépend on the 
public mood. The academy must be 


i 
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concerned with that. A recent Poto- 


mac Associates public opinion poll. 


indicated a substantial slide in the 
-public’s interest in international 
affairs since the mid-1960s. Its data 
show a gradual decline in interna- 
tionalist sentiments between 1964 
and 1972, followed by an even 
sharper decline between 1972 and 
1974, the critical years of the U.S. 
“Vietnamization” process in Indo- 
China and of the oil crisis. The level 
has remained at that low ebb 
ever since. 

To be sure, the prevailing public 
` mood influences educational matters 
over the long run. Educators, how- 
éver, must deliberate on their own 
individual commitments. There is 
every indication-that the more highly 
educated a person, the more likely 
he is to have an international and 
global vision. The same Potomac 
study indicates that better-educated 
and. higher-status Americans pay 
more attention to world affairs, show 
a higher level of interest in foreign 
policy, and are generally more sup- 
portive of international commitments. 
Poorer and less well-educated Amer- 
icans know and care little about such 


things, which they see as removed ` 


from their daily concerns. They are 
ideologically opposed to U.S. in- 
volvement overseas. They are simply 


indifferent to foreign affairs and. 


find most international commitments 
wasteful and pointless. 

Another dimension of the public 
mood that affects to a great degree 
how international education on 
American campuses is achieved is 
the Proposition 13 movement at the 


` national level. Current budgetary 


jockeying points to the difficulty 
that will exist in widening federal 
_ funding in these important areas. 
As with state budgets, federal bud- 
gets in the crunch often. sacrifice 
educational innovation and change, 
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especially when it, has not been’ 
established in the mainstream of 
education or has been forced to the 
periphery, like foreign language 
study. As- reflected in -proposed 
budgets, the national perception that 
international education does not 
merit the same’ consideration as 
military force may be a major mis- 
judgment in terms of national 
survival. i 

` It is against some of these general 
attitudes about America’s place in 


. the world and how the country should 
proceed that the Council on Learn- ° 
ing’s E and WV project should be 


seen. Through heavy emphasis on 


public and professional dissemina- 


tion as well as wide participation 
in its activities, the project should 
generate over time a more deter- 
mined academic approach to bring- 


ing undergraduate curricula into 


line with the new realities of an 
interconnected world. To survive in. 
that world as a flourishing democracy, 
citizens need sensitizing to those 
global and international effects, just 
as they once grew. conscious of 
neighborhoods, wider communities, 
regions, and later of their nation- 
state. One need not subscribe to 
Marshall MacLuhan’s “global vil 
lage” and need not acknowledge 
that, even in the national self- 
interest, a deep understanding is 
now essential for every American 
citizen. But without some inter- 
national and global awareness being 
absorbed by the great majority of . 
students undergoing college-level 
studies,. the implications for the 


coming century could be catastrophic. `` 


The President’s Commission on 
Foreign Language and International 
Studies stated the warning: suc- 
cinctly: 


` On a'planet shrunken by the technology 
. of instant communications, there is little 
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safety behind a Maginot line of scientific 
and scholarly isolationism. In our schools 
and colleges as well as in our public 
media of communications, and in the 
everyday dialogue within our communi- 
ties, the situation cries out for a better 
comprehension of our place and our 
potential in a world that, though it still 
expects much from America, no longer 
takes American supremacy for granted.’ 


While the commission’s senti- 
ments on these matters are exactly 
correct and represent a coherent 
set of arguments, it and most other 
competent observers also know full 
well that the road between the 
espousal of such goals and achieving 
them is likely to be a very long one. 
Any reading of the difficulties chal- 
lenging international studies over 
‘the last 20 years must give due 
respect for the challenges ahead. 
And these increase when one moves 


from encouraging the vastly defined 


areas of international studies to the 
even more difficult task ofintegrating 
global and international dimensions 
throughout the general curriculum. 

Curriculum developments—and 
curricular politics—lie at the heart 
of the academic enterprise. Through 
the 1980s, the academic community 
will find itself in tightening cir- 
cumstances, and curricular reform 
will become an even greater fight 
for one’s departmental turf, for ade- 
quate student enrollments, and for 
professional survival. These issues 
and problems were underlined by 
a number of scholarly discipline 
representatives who participated in 
a working conference that examined 
the role of the disciplines in bringing 
fresh international curricular views 


1. Strength through Wisdom: A Critique 
of U.S. Capability, Report to the President 
from the President’s Commission on Foreign 
Language and International ‘Studies (Wash- 
ington, DC: GPO, 1979), p. 2. 
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to the campus.? In examining what 
faces the disciplines, and how this is 
reflected in their departments, all 
felt that global and international 
dimensions were a basic necessity 


‘for the vast majority of under- 


graduates and that current offerings 
needed reform. At the same time, 
they made it clear that in each 
discipline and at almost every insti- 
tution structural constraints and con- 
cepts from a prior era tended to limit 
how much could be done to achieve 


‘the goals of the Education and the 


World View project. Thus attitudes 
throughout mainstream higher edu- 
cation needed to be reached. 

In spite of this whole litany of 
difficulties, encouraging and recent 


groundwork makes more likely ef- 
. fective achievement of this project's 


catalytic endeavors. The recent work 
of the President’s Commission (see 
the article by James A. Perkins and 
Barbara B. Burn) has already pro- 
duced some healthy debates within 
the academic community. It even 
has led to some coalition building 
among ‘sectors of international edu- 
cation where heretofore tooth-and- 
nail fights continued over what was ` 
perceived as a shrinking pie of 
resources and enrollments. No one, 
especially commission members, ex- 
pected unanimous agreement with 
all the recommendations emanating 
from commission studies and reports.. 
What it accomplished, however, was 
a creation of a new enthusiasm 
among academic internationalists 
and among those concerned with the 
international and intercultural di- 
mensions in education, most of 
whom lay exhausted from endless 
battles on behalf of: international 
education. | 


2. The Role of the Scholarly Disciplines, 
Education and the World View Publication 
Series No. 1 (New Rochelle, NY: oe 
Magazine Press, 1980). 
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Recent initiatives of the Modem 


Language Association (MLA) helped 
in the groundwork. Five task forces 


set forth a series of imaginative 


. agendas.’ A great service has been 


'- performed simply by providing the 


. data of continued decline in enroll- 
ments and study of foreign languages 


in the United States, referred to as: 


“nothing short of scandalous and 
becoming worse” in the President’s 
Commission report,* and by pro- 
viding comparisons of what other 
advanced industrial democracies 
provide in foreign language study. 
-` In parallel with and as stressed by 
- the MLA reports, this project’s own 
national task force has called for 
mechanisms: to effect changes in 
the traditional approaches to how 
languages are learned on campus 


.’ and how the teaching of them may 


be organized. The MLA reports as 
well as the E and WV recommenda- 
tions from scholarly discipline repre- 
sentatives cite the problem created 
by using classroom time or course 
units as a measure of what one has 


supposedly learned; both stress the’ 


need to shift to direct measures of 
- student competence and the fresh 
curricular view this engenders.’ 

If anything, the teaching of lan- 


guage and international studies in - 


the undergraduate curriculum lies at 


a historic moment. Follow-up en-. 


deavors to the President’s Commis- 
sion now being organized, the MLA 
studies, the International Studies 
Association’s recent self-evaluation 
and assessment of future directions, 
and new legislative efforts will keep 


_ alive the general momentum. If the — 


3. Richard I.-Brod, ed., Language Study for 
the 1980s: Reports of the MLA-ACLS Task 
Forces (New York: The Modern Language 
Association of America, 1980). 

4, Strength through Wisdom, p. 5. 


5: Brod, pp. 16 ff.; The Role of the Scholarly > 


Disciplines, pp. 18 ff. 
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Stafford-Javits bill from the Senate 
and the amended Simon bill from 
the House are enacted, this momen- 
tum will find an institutionalized 
networking approach, which ema- 
nated from the President’s Commis- 
sion, that will permit it to grow. 


‘OBJECTIVES OF THE EDUCATION 
AND THE. WORLD VIEW PROJECT 


What remains to be done is a more’ 
specific determination of what cam- 
puses can practicably do, especially 
in times of serious financial con- 
straints, to provide their students 
with an enlarged world understand- 
ing. Major federal monies are ‘not 
likely to be forthcoming for this. 
Our academic institutions on the 
whole must rely more on their own 
internal initiatives. Each campus ` 
must determine what it can accom- 
plish in these areas, and must do it 
pretty much within its own means, 
history, and intellectual traditions. 
There may be a thousand solutions. 
for a thousand campuses. In face of 
that, the council’s E and WV project 
can only suggest a wide range of 
exemplary options that appear feasible 


and that reach specific educational 


goals. 
The E and WV project is designed 
to accomplish several tasks: 


to gain sufficient insights through 
a major national assessment of 
students’ knowledge and under- © 
standing about their world; 

to find campus and external pro- | 
grams linked to the curriculum that 
substantially contribute to such 
public understandings; 

after research, to further redefine 
the problems and strategies so that 
educators at all levels can deal; both 
intellectually and politically, with 
the ambitious goals of achieving an 
undergraduate curriculum properly 


FN 
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reflective of fia world cir- 
cumstances; and 


to disseminate as widely as possible | 


to critically attentive members ofthe 
academic, business,” and govern- 
mental communities, as well as 
those others intimately involved 
with college education, the findings 
and recommendations that flow from 
this project. 


Because it is a project of public 


action, it is not designed to do things: 
_to the education community and the 


public but with them. A national 
task force of 50 prominent leaders 
from the academy, business, govern- 
ment, and the media guide this effort. 
Through task force committees many 
of them are actively engaged in 
details of the project designed to 
eventually convince those yet to be 
convinced that what undergraduates 
learn about their world must be sub- 
stantially modified. To further under- 
standing of these issues, a national 
invitational conference will debate 
the research findings through a series 
of focused papers. Change Magazine 


will widely disseminate those pro- | 


ceedings, the major research find- 
ings, and the task force recom- 
mendations in a special issue. These 
will be followed by a book on 
curricular strategies, definitions of ' 
minimal competences, and approaches 
to redefine teaching materials and 
course offerings. 

Once these publications are avail- 
able by late 1980, the council and 
members of its task force will engage 
in a series of intensive conferences, 
seminars, and meeting panels to 
enhance wider academic use of 
project results and the process of 


achieving project objectives. The 


items that will appear include a 
handbook, with a compendium of 
exemplary programs for reference 
use, and a conference/workshop kit 


that can be used by individual in- 
stitutions, disciplinary groups, re- 
gional bodies, and the like to do 
guided or self-evaluations about the 
dimensions of international educa- 
tion in their particular parts of the 
undergraduate curriculum. Already, 


. a number of institutions are request- 


ing council staff and task force 
members to consult on campuses 
where curricula review in this area 
is getting underway. 


SURVEY OF EXEMPLARY PROGRAMS 
AND APPROACHES 


In making recommendations to 
academic institutions as to just what 
programs and approaches may en- 
hance global dimensions of their 
educational offerings, the case rests 
on what already seems to’ have 
worked elsewhere. In the long run, 
such empirical evidence is more 
useful than is theoretical conjecturing 
on reaching curricular nirvana. Thus 
the project began by identifying 
strong academic programs with the 
rudiments of excellent international 
or intercultural dimensions. Cur- 


ricular as well as extracurricular 


programs and environments were 
examined nationwide. The immedi- 
ate objective was to find those worthy 

of national note and of possible 
adaptation elsewhere. - 

The data universe notprived the 
nation’s 3,200 two- and four-year 
institutions granting associate and 
bachelor degrees. Project staff queried 
cognizant faculty at a number of 
institutions known nationally to have 
excellent programs or to have taken 
innovative approaches. This pre- 
liminary research looked at how 


the institution enhanced the inter- 
national dimension of its curriculum, 


the kinds of majors offered, course 
offerings, requirements, extracurric- 
ular activities, structural characteris- 
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tics that helped (centers, language 
dorms, links to- external resources, 
and so forth), and innovations in 
teaching, content. From this, ob- 


jective criteria and a set of com- 


mon questions were devised to assist 


_ researchers in identifying potential 
exemplars. At that point, the catalogs’ 


of the 3,200 schools were searched. 
Although catalogs often fail to tell 
the full story they provide a com- 
mon, comparable starting point re- 


garding course offerings and faculty 


credentials, as well as program de- 
scriptions and requirements. At the 
same time, key informant interviews 
were conducted with cognizant of- 


. ficials at various associations cover- 


ing all tribes of higher education and 
numerous programmatic organiza- 


_ tions, for example, the Council for 


ps 


Intercultural Studies and Programs, 
the Foreign Policy Association; the 
Department of Education, state of 
Pennsylvania; the Inter -Culture 
Associates; InterFuture; the Inter- 
national’ Studies Association; the 
Scandinavia Seminar; and so forth. 

These interviews proved especially 
helpful in identifying and refining 


_ issues and problems. Moreover, they 


often provided results from surveys 
of a similar nature done recently by 
others; these, however, tended to 
highlight only these schools within 
one tribe of education that had done 
excellent things in international 


-education.® Tey oa provided a 


6. See A. W. Gray, EEA TO 
Education in Selected State Colleges & Uni- 
versities: An Overview and Five Cases (Wash- 
ington, DC: American Association- of State 
Colleges & Universities, 1977); W: G. Shan- 
non, A Survey of International/Intercultural 
Education in Two Year Colleges —-1976 


.(La Plata, MD: Charles County Community 


College, 1978); D. M. ‘Gollnick et al., 
Multicultural Education & Ethnic Studies in 


. the United States: An Analysis & Annotated | 


Bibliography of Selected ERIC Documents 


. (Washington, DC: AACTE and ERIC Clear- 
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means of cross-checking staff identi- 
fication of schools from the universe 
of catalogs. Additionally, consultants 


‘for the President’s Commission 


shered information going into back- 
ground papers and studies for the 
commission.’ 

From this, some 200 two- and four- 
year colleges and universities, as . 
well as curriculum-related consortial 
arrengements, were identified as 
having the rudiments of excellent 
programs and approaches. A survey 


_ questionnaire was designed and pre- ~ 


tested; this was sent to 160 institu- 
tions, ‘of which 80 replied before 
follow-up was begun. About six of 
these responses indicated that the 
schcol had no programs or had dis- 
continued what they, originally had 
had. Almost half of those responding 
gave fully detailed replies that per- 
mitted adequate evaluation. Evalua- 
tion and follow-up is. currently 


under-way, and some 30 to 40 other 


institutions have been contacted 
or recontacted. The questionnaires 
covered curricular strategies, faculty 
involvement; student life and extra- 
curricular environment, learning re- 
sources, enrollments and majors, 
and unique ‘aspects at particular 
institutions. 

In addition to asking about how 
language, international, and global 


inghouse on Teacher Education, 1976); W. C. 
Born and K. Buck, comps., Options for the 
Teaching of Foreign Languages, Literatures, 
and Cultures (New York: American Council 
for the Teaching of Foreign Languages, 
1978); New Contents/New Teachers/New 
Publics (Northeast Conference on the Teach- 
ing of Foréign Languages, 1978); I. T. Sanders 
and J. ©. Ward; Bridges to Understanding: 
International Programs of American Colleges 
and Universities, The Carnegie Commission 
on Higher Education (New York: McGraw- 
Hill, 1970). 

_ T, See reports in President’s Commission 
on Foreign Language and International 
Studies: Background Papers and Studies 
(Washington, DC: GPO, 1979). 
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' resources, 
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studies were organized within the 
curriculum and about -requirements 
for majors and graduation or admis- 
sion, the questionnaire also focused 
on how systematic linkages were 
done among languages, international 
studies, and professional fields, as 
well as consortial arrangements that 
were effectively used. It also elicited 
information about the use of external 
for example, . speakers, 
programs, and so forth, and extra- 
curricular activities, for example, 
foreign language and international 


clubs, foreign affairs conferences, 


and so forth, to enhance under- 
graduate interest in and awareness 
of the wider world. To help in 
evaluation, questions were asked 


about language learning facilities, 


special library collections, foreign 


periodicals received and how they ’ 


were distributed for ‘student use, 
and so on. 

From Richard D. Lambert’s study, 
an attempt was made on the ques- 


tionnaire to ascertain how many 


language and international majors 
were enrolled, the numbers of 
foreign students, and whether or not 
these were increasing over the last 
five years. Lambert suggests that 
what is more important: is the 
number of student.nonmajors en- 
rolling in a series of language or 
international studies courses beyond 
the minimum one or two. His 
experience with three- and four- 
course multidisciplinary clusters tied’ 
coherently through an integrative 


seminar was one of few enrollments 


and fewer taking more than one, 
course in the cluster. But data on 


such items is sketchy at best, and: 


8. Richard D. Lambert, Language and Area 
Studies Review, mono. no. 17, Social Science 
Research Council (Philadelphia, PA: Ameri- 


can Academy of Political and Social Science, . 


1973); see also Lambert, in The Role of the 
Scholarly Disciplines, pp. 13 ff. 


few institutions provided adequate 
figures for that section of the E and 
WV project’s questionnaire. This 
suggests that such data are not yet 
perceived as significant on most 
campuses; yet it is clear such data 
would help in any planning process. 
The desired outcomes of this project, 


however, are qualitative in nature 


and not quantitative. 

Once evaluation is completed, 
some 50 exemplars will appear in the 
reference handbook. Of these, about 
15 will be written up in depth by 
Change Magazine writers for the 
special issue. These will include 
innovative, consortial: approaches. 
Although evaluation and selection of 
these have not been completed, 
preliminary findings show a number 
of things that seem generic to any 
effective program, regardless of dis- 
cipline, size of institution, size of 
resource base, and so on: 


There is some real commitment by 
top-level faculty and administrators 
to having true international dimen- 
sions in the curriculum, although 


this does not mean total consensus, 


but commitment by critical deans 
and faculty. ~ l 

There is pedagogical merit and 
soundness to the programs taught, 
offered, or proposed. 

There is faculty involvement from 


the start, especially if the initiative 


comes from the institution rather 
than the department, so that what is 
done is done’ with the faculty, not 
to them. , 

The student constituency is taken 
into account so that, for example, a 
small liberal arts school with a strong 
humanities programs does not seek 
to force international business upon 
their students. 

Other institutions and programs 
are scouted to see what could be 
innovative or usable or adaptable to 
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a particular’ campus’ 
capabilities. 


Many are resorting to consortial. 


approaches because of the paucity of 


substantive’ resources necessary to’ 


obtain a well-rounded program strong 
in all senses of the curriculum. 

The better programs get students 
into other countries and cultures’as 
quickly as possible, because rewards 
from immersion expand the learning 
experience exponentially and, gen- 
. erate even greater interest among 

- students to go further in these areas. 
Better programs are not single 
_ disciplinary but are multidisciplinary, 
if not interdisciplinary, seeming to 
: reflect the problem of getting people 
to understand their world by being 
aware of the context in which global 
and international problems chal- 
lenge them. 

Possibly the most important of 
these preliminary findings is that 
‘working with what is already in 
place seems the most suitable strategy, 
rather than creating new structures 
out of the whole cloth. 


The caveat in the preceding find- 
ings. is that the programs. held up as 
exemplars may not be the best, the 
most innovative, or the most effec- 
tive, since such labels:are subjective 
judgments. What these findings offer 
are objective descriptions of pro- 
grams and approaches that may 
serve as feasible examples to others. 
_ Thus this survey’s criteria include 
the critical dimension of adaptability, 
as well as covering the spectrum of 
tribes of education, Carnegie cate- 
gories of institutions, geographic 
dispersal, and so on. : 


WHAT COLLEGE STUDENTS Know 
ABOUT THE WORLD 


Parallel with council. efforts to- 


identify- suitable programs, the Edu- 
cational ee Service (ETS) of 


needs and 
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Princeton, New Jersey developed 
for the council a survey to assess the 
global awareness, knowledge, and 
understanding of a national sample 
of college freshmen and seniors. 
ETS had recently completed a 
survey for the U.S. Office of Educa- 
tion of fourth, eighth, and twelfth 
graders in the United States as to 
their knowledge and attitudes about 
other nations and peoples.® Because 
of this, ETS was approached early 
in the project-planning process ‘and 
agreed to develop the survey needed. 
Although a freshman and a senior 
cohort are surveyed, these cannot be 
compared to each other to indicate 
that the undergraduate experience 
does or does not impart a particular . 
international understanding over the 
time spent at a college or university. 
These cohorts set bench marks about 
what gach. cohort may or may not 
understand. Additionally, they may 
be comparable to cohorts from the 
earlier study to give the next stage 
of a possible time series. . 

ETS thus developed a test con- 
sisting of about 100 items important 
to global and international under- 
standing; created measures of atti- 
tudes, perceptions, and affective 
concerns important to this area; 
designed a special self-evaluation - 
instrument for foreign language 
skills: and designed a stratified 
random sample of two- and four-year 
schools so that any typical freshman 
or senior had an equal chance of 
being selected. Some 4,000.students 
at nearly 200 institutions have been 
surveyed this spring, and data are 
being analyzed: l 

Complexity of the döncepi of - 
global awareness presents a chal- 


9. Lewis W. Pike and Thomas S. Barrows, : 


Other Netions, Other Peoples: A Survey of 
Student Interests, Knowledge, Attitudes, and 
Perceptions, HEW Publication no. (OE) 
78-19004 (Washington, DC: GPO, 1979). 
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lenge. as exploration of this ill- 


defined phenomenon requires a 
broad array of intellectual and psy- 
chometric strategies. Two unusual 


_ approaches are thus employed. First, 


demonstrating the validity of the 
measures received high priority 
because this was the first test of its 
kind developed by ETS. Most- other 
tests report single-question responses 


without reference to demonstrated. 


validity. Here, however, the mean- 
ing, appropriate interpretation, or 
validity must be established and 
consistently observed. The survey 
materials thus employ several ques- 
tions focusing on a single variable 
and several variables focusing. on 
each hypothesized concept of global 
understanding. Second, the question 
is asked, Are we measuring what we 
intend to measure? and relates 
directly to responses, variables, and 
constructs so that the findings can 
construe what means global under- 
standing. A major purpose in this is 
to improve definitions of global 
and international understanding by 
searching for congruence between 
logical and ‘psychological definitions 
—between those traits educators 
and curriculum theorists tell us con- 
stitute the whole and those traits 
which conform to actual response data. 


Cognitive knowledge has been. 


tested by about 100 specific ques- 
tions clustered around:.a number of 
different topics: environment, food, 
health, international economic rela- 
tions, population, energy, race and 
ethnic issues, relations among na- 


_tion-states, and distribution of natural 
and physical characteristics. The | 


final array of questions incorporates 
the efforts of the ETS Global Aware- 
ness project's Assessment Com- 
mittee of distinguished scholars and 


experts, many other disciplinary 


experts, writers, and test editors. 
The major hurdle overcome was 


obtaining a sufficient coverage of 
content. 

In the affective area, the patents 
stumbling block was the choice of 
methodology: To avoid problems, 
multiple methods, of attitude meas- 


_uremént were used. The four differ- 
-ent types allow the establishment 
: ofa clear interpretation of the affec- 


tive data, while’ also providing a 
desirable breadth of coverage so that . 
numerous components can be as- 
sessed. A section on student back- 
ground, interests, experience abroad, 
political preference, television and 
reading habits, and attribution of 
perceived global understanding to 


various sources, including areas of 
. study, 


correlate with affective and 
cognitive responses. One unusual 
section assesses student foreign 


language skill by means of self- 


measurement that appears to have 
correlated well to measured pro- 


‘ficiency in pretesting during the 


design phase. 

Although menar results will 
be discussed as the E and WV 
project’s national conference in May 
1980,- the Assessment Committee 
will review full findings this summer 


_to interpret the meanings of re- 


sponses and correlated data. This 
survey is intended as the first in a 
series of assessments of college 
student’s global knowledge and 
understanding. To date, task force 
members, council staff, and others 


that have worked closely on this 


phase of the project are not optimistic 
that students will do well on the 
cognitive portion, in spite of the con- 
siderable effort that has gone into 


making the test balanced and not 


threatening to the typical American 
undergraduate. Test results will be 
published in a form usable to most 
educators, and survey materials will 
be made available by the council late 
in 1980 so that individual campuses 
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can assess their own students more 
directly and use campus results for 
curriculum planning purposes. The 
national survey will not provide 
findings attributable to particular 
campuses; these will relate only to 
the nation’s undergraduate students 
as a whole. At this time, 96 percent 
of institutions participating, 3 per- 
cent more than required by: design 
methodology, have turned in stu- 
dents’ questionnaires. These repre- 
sent an 85 percent. turn-in rate, far 
above the response rate projected 
by ETS. ` 


“th 


USE OF PROJECT FINDINGS 


What end does the knowledge 
. gained from various research find- 
ings serve? We do not expect to be 
surprised at the comparative in- 
nocence of a high percentage of 
college students in: terms of the 
world at large. The earlier 


high schoolers brought out a number 
of shocking discoveries about their 
general .parochialism in‘ these mat- 
ters. There is no reason to believe 
that college students-will do much 
better. Beyond using this data as an 
argument to attempt to do better, it 
also serves as a useful yardstick as to 
what students generally need to 
learn, what may stretch their 
imagination, and what may be done 
curricularly to see such global and 


international understandings im- . 


prove over time. It would.then be 
possible to offer interested colleges 
certain assessment yardsticks, against 
which they could measure their own 
students’ global awareness. Since 
national norms are the objective 
bench marks set by this data, com- 
parative results are not likely to be 
calamitous for individual campuses. 
Such results may, however, serve as 
a useful triggerpoint to improve 


~ 


“Other: 
Nations, Other Peoples” survey of. 
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matters in the future so that we may 
rise above the current state of affairs. 

Cur task force may also provide 
higher education ‘as a whole with 
certain general recommendations, 
as well as with definitions of useful 
minimal standards of competence in 


global and international understand- 


ing. One can justifiably argue whether 
minimum standards serve any pur- 
pose at all and whether desirable 
goals are not a wiser approach. 
But che very diverse nature of under- _ 
graduate bodies in the United States 
makes the setting of higher goals an 


‘impractical approach. Minimal com- 


petence in these and other matters | 
of learning may well be inappro- 

priate for the elite institutions; but 
it would be illusory to assume that | 


one can urge such higher-level goals 


across the board for 11 million 
undergraduate ‘students. 

Central to the success of the E and 
WV project are some undergirding 
philosophic assumptions. “Globaliz- 
ing? an educational experience is , 


more a matter of intellectual imag- 


inaticn than it is- attending to 
traditional academic processes. It 
takes inventiveness .and a certain 


academic subversiveness to present 


course material in ways that satisfy 
not only the existing expectations 
that lead to credit and degree pro- 
grams but that also are more widely 
illuminated in terms of international 
perspectives. One certainly ought 
not exclude the other. Illustrating 
principles of mathematics in terms of 
foreign currency fluctuations can 
serve as well as any other example. ` 
Learning about the history of man 
shoulc extend beyond Western 
Christian thought. There is room in 
most cf our humanistic studies to 
step away from those that remain 
ethnocentric. And there is a place i in 
the natural and physical sciences 
for maters of ecological and environ- 
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mental importance that cut across 
our national boundaries. This proj- 
ect’s data will help point EGucators 
at large to what is needed. 

Much of the success of programs 
such as this one must, as always, 
rest on the intelligence and the 
innovative eye of college and uni- 
versity faculty. All the E and WV 
project can do is to give them some 
convincing tools with which to 
select from what may be feasible, 
from what may be affordable, and 
from what seems best for each new 
generation to learn, and to select 
what will reflect the learning en- 
vironment of the particular campus. 
Whatever the individual solutions to 
this challenge, our colleges and 
universities cannot afford to become 


academic bastions of insularity. It is 
the wrong time and the wrong place 
on the canvas of history. “Higher 


` education has been in retreat in its 


attention to the international dimen- 
sions of the world for the past two 
decades,” Clark Kerr wrote recently. 
“This trend needs to be reversed. 
The nation and the world are moving 


‘in exactly the opposite directions 


from higher education. Higher edu- 
cation has not been leading. It has 
not been following. It has. been 
going the wrong way.” This project 
hopes to help reverse that trend. 


-= 10. Barbara B. Bum, Expanding the Inter- 
national Dimensions of Higher Education, 
Carnegie Council on Policy Studies in Higher 
Education (San Francisco, CA: Jossey-Bass, 
1980), p. xxxix. 
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U:S. GOVERNMENT EXCHANGES: THE QUEST 
_ FOR COORDINATION 


By Rost LEE HAYDEN 


ABSTRACT: The nature and range of international exchanges 
in the past three decades is impressive. Despite the fact that 
federally sponsored exchanges account for only 5 percent of 

. the total of foreign visitors in this country, this 5 percent 
embraced, in fiscal year 1977, some 39,000 individuals under 
the auspices of several dozen agencies and at an estimated 
total cost of $662 million. The total estimate for purposeful, 
that is, nonmilitary and nontouristic foreign exchanges, \s 
estimated to be over one million exchanges annually. Since 
1953, attempts have been made to collect data about federal 
exchange programs and to coordinate this activity. Increas- 
ingly, better data and interagency information sharing 
will be needed to assess the impact of'exchanges and areas 

- where shrinking funds can best be invested. Better infusion of 
exchanges experiences into educational programming aimed 
at educating. Americans about other peoples and cultures is 
similarly ¢ a challenge in the eighties. - 


ose Hayden has recently joined the International Communication Agency to 
head its U.S. Government Exchanges Policy and Coordination Division located in 
the Agency’s Directorate of Educational and Cultural Affairs. She has recently 
served as deputy director for Latin America and the Caribbean for the Peace Corps, 
and prior to that, as director of the I nternational Education Project of the American 
Council on Education. 
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N INHERENT and persistent 
human trait since the dawn of 
history, it appears, has been the 
species’ real propensity for physical 
mobility. From nomad to soldier, 
adventurer to immigrant, and student 
to tourist, the urge to wander has 
been a consistent one indeed. Through 
the ages and across a rich spectrum 
of motivation, people have been 
striking out for new lands, new op- 
portunities, and new knowledge. That 
this movement of individuals has 


- accelerated exponentially in this 


interdependent age of immediate 
global communications and acces- 
sible international jet travel should 
come as no surprise. Millions take 
that “giant step” each day, some to 
leave footprints on the moon and, in 
our lifetimes, some to trek bevond. 

For those engaged in research and 
scholarship, the. story has always 
been one of movement across na- 
tional boundaries in search of col- 
leagues, specimens, training, and 
intellectual enrichment. That these 
movements have. personal dimensions 
is understood. That such movement 
on a massive scale also has deep 
ramifications for the conduct of di- 
plomacy was in large part the insight 
that over three decades ago prompted 
the Congress to pass the Fulbright- 
Hays Act “to increase mutual under- 


standing between the people of the - 


United States and the people of other 
countries” through deliberate govern- 
mental participation in international 
exchanges. ` 

While the Riem governmenť s 
participation in purposeful exchanges, 
that is, nonmilitary and nontouristic 
movements of individuals, is esti- 
mated to be no more than 5 percent 
of the total of foreign visitors to this 
country, this 5 percent embraced, in 


fiscal year 1977, some 39,000 individu- 


als under the auspices of several 
dozen agencies and at an estimated 


ment Cooperation Agency 
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total cost of $662 million.! Nearly a 
million purposeful foreign visitors 
enter this country in any given re- 
cent year, the composition of this 
group breaking. out as shown in 
Figure 1. 

_ No total figures exist for the Ameri- 
can contingent going abroad, except 
for those who travel under govern- 
ment auspices. The best information 
available relates to the 60,000 or so 
foreign visitors included in the United 
States International Communication 
Agency's (USICA) computerized Ex- 
change Visitor Information System 
(EVIS). Approximately 900 separate 
private and governmental organiza- 
tions actively enas this particular 
group. 

While small in percentage, the 
range of U.S. government activity in 
the exchange area is rich and varied, 
with the principal emphasis on tech- 
nical and military training. Given 
the explicit purpose of achieving 
broad U.S. foreign policy objectives 
across a wide federal landscape, the 
importance of this portion of exchange- 
related apua is significant. While 


A 


1. The author is endebted to and is drawing 
almost exclusively from the excellent 24 July 
1978 report produced by the General Account- 
ing Office entitled Coordination of Interna- 
tional Exchange and Training Programs — 
Opportunities and Limitations (ID-78-37). 
The 113-page report and a sister report, 
Coordinating U.S. Development Assistance: 
Problems Facing the International Develop- 
(Washington: 
General Accounting Office), 1 February 1980, 
are exceptionally balanced, ‘realistic over- 
views of the dilemmas and opportunities 
facing federal interagency coordination efforts. 
Both reports should be read, in full, by those 
interested in this aspect of federal activity 
so closely linked to international research, 
training, and educational programming at the 
federal level. The author also must state that 
the opinions and conclusions reached in this 
article do not represent official USICA policy 
and as such reflect personal views on a this 
topic. 
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FOREIGN NATIONALS ENTERING THE UNITED STATES 
FOR TEMPORARY VISITS JULY 1, 1975 — JUNE 30, 1976* 


H-1 VISA (1.7%) 15,000 ARTISTS 
H:2 VISA (3%) 30,000 TEMPORARY WORKERS 


~ 


H-3 VISA (0.3%) 3,000 ON-THEJOB TRAINEES 







44,000 EXCHANGE VISITORS 


Sy 


B-2 VISA 


ł 





|" © BASED ON IMMIGRATION AND NATURALIZATION SERVICE STATISTICS. CHART OMITS SOME 423,000 
EGORIES AS: VISITORS IN TRANSIT, EMPLOYEES OF INTERNATIONAL 


: VISTTORS IN SUCH OTHER VISA CAT 
ORGANIZATIONS, FOREIGN PRESS, FOREIGN TRADERS, INTERCOM 
CHILDREN, ETC. (FIGURES ROUNDED TO NEAREST 1,000) 


+ 


PANY TRANSFEREES, SPOUSES, 


7¢ 


wy Ç 
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TABLE 1 


- PRINCIPAL INTERNATIONAL EDUCATIONAL, CULTURAL, AND SCIENTIFIC i 


EXCHANGE PROGRAMS (U.S. GOVERNMENT) 


ACTION: 
Peace Corps 
AID: 
Office of intemationai Training 
Participant Training Program 
DOD: 


international Military Education and Training 


Program (IMETP) 

Arms Export Control Act, as amended 

(Foreign Military Sales—FMS) 
HEW: 

Office of Education-Sponsored Fulbright- 
Hays Programs Abroad and Specific 
Currency Program Za 

National Institutes of Health 

Department of State: 
.Bureau of Educational and Cultural Atfairs 
National Science Foundation 


Total programs 


i 


FISCAL YEAR 1976 ~ Fiscat YEAR 1977 


DOLLARS PARTICI- DOLLARS PARTICI 
{IN MILLIONS} PANTS (IN MILLIONS) PANTS 
81.3 5,825 80.0 5,590 
28.0 6,835 41.8* 6,822 
23.0 6,280 ° 25.1 5,012 
404.6 18,033 435.0 13,476 
4.8 1,188 50 1,181 
12.2 996 13.8" 1,109 
55.3+ ` 5,202 59.0+ 5,087 
2.0 2.0 469 











467 
611.2 44,826 




















* AID advises that most of this increase is explained by a change in the way such costs are determined. 

t Includes funds transferred to the Office of Education for the Teacher Exchange and International 
Educational Development Programs, which are not part of the HEW figures above. 

Source: Coordination of International Exchange and Training Programs ~OPROnUNINBS and Limitations 
(Washington: General Accounting Office, 1978), 1D78-37, p. 7.. 


the updated version is soon to be pro- 
duced, a 1969 inventory published 
by the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare, of Manhattan 
“Yellow Pages” dimension, cited 159 


programs in 31 government agencies 
operating under 42 separate legislative 
authorities. Of federal programs, 
roughly one-half dozen agencies are 


principal sponsors of international 


TABLE 2 
PARTICIPANTS IN MAJOR U.S. GOVERNMENT INTERNATIONAL EXCHANGE PROGRAMS, 1978 


AGENCY 


` U.S. International Communication Agency 


Department of Defense 

Peace Corps 

Health, Education, and Welfare 
Agency for International Development 
Veterans Administration 

National Science Foundation 


Total 





FOREIGN AMERICAN k TOTAL 
3,800 1,300 ` 5,100 
4,600 45 4,645 

3,700 3,700 

1,850 1,500 3,350 

2,900 2,900 

1,700 1,700 

10 1,010 1,020 
13,160 ` 9,255 22,415 
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programs in the area of training and 


_ exchange. An idea of the magnitude | 


of participants either direetly or in- 
directly sponsored by this “Gang of 
Six” is outlined in Table 1. 

‘Rough, partial figures without dol- 
lar appropriations for fiscal year 1978, 


assembled by USICA’s Division of 


U.S. Government Exchanges Policy 
and Coordination, for seven major 
agencies and eighteen other U.S. 
government agencies by foreign’and 
American participation are shown 
in Tables 2 and.3. 
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In 1973, the Bureau of Educational 
and Cultural Affairs of the Depart- 
ment of State funded a study which 
estimated the total number of Ameri- 
can organizations involved in educa- ` 


tional or cultural exchanges in that 


year to be some 2,000, including two- 
and four-year institutions of post- 
secondary education and foundations. 
The study listed some very subjective 
estimates of numbers and types of 
individuals, based onthe numbers of 
F-1 and J-1 visas and other input, 
as follows: 


I. Programs funded primarily by American government and 


` organizations: 
‘Foreign students in the United States.. aurcaieiee acne: 40,000 
American students abroad .......... 00 ccc ce cee tee tee ees *. 20,000 
Foreign faculty and scholars in the United_ States A PEPEE 8,000 
American faculty and scholars abroad ..............000000 5,000 
Foreign technicians in the United States .......2......... “30,000 
Foreign cultural exchange to the United States ........... 5,000 
American cultural exchange abroad ........... PEA 7,000 
Total of Persóns sus ocacas vaskenasnnds eee A EERE: 115,000 
II. Programs funded primarily by foreign governments and 
organizations: l 
Foreign students in the United States......:.e.ccceeee eee - 15,000 
American students abroad «0... sess eeei eee eee neers eee e es 1,000 
Foreign faculty and scholars in the United States ......... 5,000 
American faculty and scholars abroad ...... EPEE PEE 1,000 
Foreign technicians in the United States ...............4.. 8,000 
Foreign cultural exchange to the United States .....,..... 2,000 
American cultural exchange abroad ........6. 000s cee eeeee 3,000 
Total of Persons ...esrsrrersrsrrisreverisr ecer» aeeaeaaa 035,000 
-~ III. Nonprogram associated and funded by self or private 
nonorganizational sources: l 
Foreign students in the United States............ 0.00 eee ` 80,000 
American students abroad...... FT ee ee ne eee ee 18,000 
Others foreign to the United States ..............005 reer 1,000 
Other Americans abroad ...... 0. cece cece eee e neces 1,000 
‘Otel Ol-POLSONS: riiai EO aed bn Grice d vibes 100,000 
Grand total of persons, all educational and = 
cultural exchanges ..........ccccceeeeceeeeeeeeeseecess 250,000 
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TABLE 3 


PARTICIPANTS IN U.S, GOVERNMENT INTERNATIONAL EXCHANGE PROGRAMS, 1978 
(OTHER U.S. GOVERNMENT AGENCIES) 


AGENCY ` 


Department of Agriculture 

Department of Commerce 

Department of Energy 

Federal Communications Gommission 
Department of Interior Š 
Japan-U.S. Friendship Commission ' 
Department of Labor 

National Endowment for the Arts 
Nationa! Endowment for the Humanities 
National Transportation Safety Board 
Office. of Personnel Management 
Postal Service 

Small Business Administration 
Smithsonian Institution 

Department of Transportation 
Department of Treasury 

Department of Justice 


. Environmental Protection Agency 


Total 


\ 
Clearly, huge-numbers of persons 


move between’ countries to share 


knowledge, skills, and culture in an 
incredibly kaleidoscopic fashion, in 
groups or singly; reciprocally or non- 
reciprocally; sponsored and non- 


sponsored. The beat goes on and’ 


pressures to collect figures and co- 
ordinate this welcome, dynamic, if 
not. unruly “beast” mount as the 
beast itself grows ever larger and 
more active over time. 


COUNTING NOSES: APPROPRIATE 
AND USEFUL DATA IS THE KEY 


No activity is as potentially dreary 
—let alone expensive—as that of 
compiling lists and computerizing 
phenomena when the products of 
such efforts find no natural constitu- 
ency of users or no real infusion into 
the policymaking arena. Yet no ac- 
tivity is as potentially meaningful 
in this age of international instability 
and fiscal belt-tightening. 


_ FOREIGN AMERICANS TOTAL 
2,062 282 2,344 
-272 6 278 
417 — 417 
16 — 16 
204 2 206 
16 37 53 
1,350 — 1,350 
10 10 20 
— 214 214 
20 — 20 
564 — 564 
168 — 168 
1,679 723 2,402 
49 97 146 
693 — 693 
883 94 977 
198 — 198 
600 — 600 
9,201 1,465 , 10,666 


As the General Accounting Office 
observes in the Digest of its report 
on ‘Coordination of International 
Exchange and Training Programs — 
Opportunities and Limitations, which 
appeared shortly after the Carter 
Administration’s establishment of 
the United States International Cone 
munication Agency: . 


Repeated efforts over the past two decades 
to expand interagency data sharing among 
federal exchange and training programs, 
even under the occasional spur of Execu- 
tive order, proved limited in scope, spotty 
in results, and short-lived. . . 


A data system covering all significant 
government programs, providing informa- 
tion about American as well as foreign 
exchangees, and requiring regular data 
inputs from all appropriate agencies can- 
not be established and maintained at a 


cost commensurate with the benefits. 


GAO’s survey of government and private 
agencies confirmed that few if any po- 
tential users of such a data system would 
find more than marginal use for it in their 
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own planning and programming. The : 


reason for this is inherent in the special- 
ized nature of the programs. The intru- 
‘sion of extraneous interagency criteria 
could undermine their integrity and 


. credibility.” 


Two means of organizing informa- 
‘tion about international exchange 
and training activities have been 
utilized over the past several decades: 
the published directory or inventory 
and the computerized data bank. 
Among the most familiar inventories 
and directories published by the 
federal government are éight major 
ones compiled by three. federal 
‘agencies: 


1. Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, U.S. Office of Education 


American: Students and Teachers . 


Abroad: Sources of Information 
about Overseas Study, Teaching, 
Work, and Travel (1974); updates 
version due in 1980 
_ Inventory of Federal Proaranis 
Involving Educational Activities 
Concerned with Improving Inter- 
national Understanding and Co- 
operation (1969) (Note: scheduled 
for publication in an updated form 
_ in 1980) 

Opportunities Abroad for Teach- 
ers (1979) 


2. Department of State, Bureau of 
Education and Cultural Affairs 
' Directory of Contacts for Inter- 
national, Educational, Cultural, 
and Scientific Exchange Programs 
(1975) 

Some Multilateral and Regional 
Organizations Engaged in Inter- 
national Educational and Cultural 
Activities ( 1965) 


2. Coordination of International Exchange 
and Training Programs—Opportunities and 


Limitations (Washington, DC: General Ac- - 


counting Office), 24 July 1978, p. ii. Herein- 
after referred to as Coordination. 
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Some U.S. Government Agencies 
Engaged in International Activi- 
ties (1965) 

Some U.S. Government Agencies 
Engaged in International Activities 
(1963) 


3. International Communication _ 
Agency, U.S. Government Exchanges 
Policy and Coordination Division, 
Directorate of Educational and Cul- 
tural Affairs 
Directory of Resources for Cul- 
tural and Educational Exchanges 
and International Communication 
(1979) 


Numerous inventories and directo- 
ries have also been published -by 
private institutions, including but. 
certainly not limited to such organi- 
zations as the American Council on 
Education, the Academy for Educa- 


tional Development, the Council on. ` 


International Educational Exchange, 


‘the Institute of International Educa- 


tion, and so on. : : 
Computerized data banks over- 
come some of the inherent weak- 
nesses common to even the. best 
directories and inventories. Data 
categories can be mixed and matched, 


‘more easily updated, compared over 


time and, most importantly, can focus’ 
on individual exchangees as opposed 
to omnibus programming categories. 
The GAO report on international 
exchange and training programs lists 
two recent efforts-to set up an inter- 
agency data and ‘reporting system 
covering all federal exchange pro- 
grarns as well as some private activ- 
ities. 

In late 1970, an interagency Task 
Force on International Exchange 
Programs, under the direction of the 
State Department's Bureau of Educa- 
tional and Cultural Affairs, and under 
a Presidential directive related tothe _ 
National Security Council’s Under- 
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secretaries’ Committee, set out to 
establish a comprehensive informa- 
tion system on federal exchange and 
training programs across the board. 
Approximately 300 government pro- 
grams in 18 departments yielded 
nearly 55,000 combined 1968 and 
1970 records of individual exchanges. 
In 1971, over 1,300 pages of computer 
printout covered three broad areas: 
U.S. nationals going abroad under 
-U.S. government auspices; foreign 
nationals visiting the United States 
under U.S. or ‘bilateral programs; 
and foreigners receiving U.S.funded 
training or education in third coun- 
tries. Used only for the one study for 
the National Security Council, the 
data was never updated and was 
described as being of some limited 
use, but also as being partial and 
impressionistic. 

Subsequently, a Subeommitiee on 
International Exchanges was estab- 
lished by the National Security 
Council’s Undersecretaries Commit- 
tee and set out to computerize the 
records of the Exchange Visitor Pro- 
gram. The J-l visa category today 
involves some 60,000 exchangees 
annually. The system, based on the 
Certificate of Eligibility for Exchange 
Visitor (J-1) Status (Form DSP-66) 
contains thirteen data fields for each 
visitor in three basic categories: bio- 
graphic information, program in- 
formation, and financial information 
and program status. 

The system now contains records 
of DSP-66 data from fiscal year 1975 
forward. Known as EVIS— Exchange 
Visitor Information System—data 
about roughly 1,800 public and pri- 
vate groups qualified to sponsor ex- 
change visitors, half of whom ‘are 


currently active, can-be produced at 


present. Of these 1,800 organizations, 
only 16 percent are U.S. government 
agencies; 30 percent are academic 


institutions; and 48 percent are pri- 


ft 
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_vate, not-for-profit institutions. EVIS 


is, of course, limited to data about — 
foreign visitors in only designated 
programs. 

From 1968 to 1975, with newer 
support from the U.S. Office of Edu- 


cation, the Bureau of Educational 


and Cultural Affairs, and the Agency 
for International Development, the 
Academy for Educational Develop- 
ment replaced Education and World 
Affairs as manager ‘of the World 
Studies Data Bank. Censuses were 
undertaken on a biennial basis to 
produce computerized reports about 
international, intercultural, and re- 
search programs and projects based 
on U.S. campuses. Over 3,300 pro- 
grams at 1,040 institutions were 
listed in, the fourth and final census 
undertaken by the World Studies 
Data Bank, which closed down and 
out when federal funds disappeared. 
Although in theory the hope had 
always been that the World Studies 
Data, Bank would be self-sufficient, 
annual income from users and the 
sale of publications supported barely 
one-fourth of the total cost of the 
project. 

With partial funding from the 
U.S. International Communication 
Agency, the Institute of International 
Education continues to publish an 
annual census of foreign students in 


‘the United States: the well-known 


Open Doors. Other computerized 
systems include the U.S. Interna- 
tional Communication Agency's 
Grantee Information System, the 
Agency for International Develop- 
ment’s Participant Training Program, 
and the Department of Defense’s 
system maintained by its Defense 
Security Assistance Agency. 

In sum, of the major federal direc- 


`- tories, several appear or are about to 


appear in updated versions and pro- 
vide programmatic snapshots of ac- 
tivity related to international ex- 
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change and aoe programs. Of the 


major federal computerized. data 


banks, only EVIS surviyes but, as 
GAO notes, “its users and uses re- 
main to be clarified, and its reporting 
and distribution system remains to 
be established.” The Privacy Act and 
fears of Big Brotherism certainly 
will affect any expanded or rein- 


_ vigorated effort. 


TO COORDINATE OR NOT 
. COORDINATE: THE QUESTION 
Is How? ' 


Let’s face it; when coordination 
implies any policy or fiscal control, 
no one cast in the role of coordinatee 
generally warms appreciatively to 
the idea. The porridge is simply 
too ‘hot to swallow. Yet when co- 
ordination has but an on-paper qual- 
ity, without sufficient purpose or rea- 
son, the porridge is too cold. Like 
Goldilocks, interagency coordinators 
attempt to avoid:the extremes and 
produce the appropriate mix of mo- 
tive, mandate, and need—the por- 
ridge is, to complete the reference, 
“just right.” 

The dispersion of authority and 
responsibility for international ex- 
change and training programs and 
the creation of a new agency charged 
with coordination responsibility finds 
its echo in the field of development 
assistance and the inauguration of 
the International Development Co- 
operation Agency. Once again, the 
General Accounting Office has pro- 


' vided a quality report entitled Co- 


r 


ordinating U.S. Development Assist- 
ance: Problems Facing the Interna- 
tidnal Development Cooperation 
Agency, (ID-80-13, February 1, 1980). 

Predictably, the report opens the 
debate about whether or not genuine 
coordination problems really exist. 
Citing mechanisms such as intera- 


gency committees, clearance proces- 
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ses and the like, GAO teers oe at 
the purposes of coordination in the 
development assistance area under 
such subheadings as: coordination as 
power, coordination as the creation 
of a spokesperson for development, . 
coordination as communication and 
education, and coordination as joint 
problem-solving. To quote: 


We do not assume that increased coordina- 
tion is identical with virtue. There is. 
often an underlying belief among those 
who favor improved coordination that 
coardination should increase consistency, 
that consistency means increasing uni- 
formity between programs, and that such 
uniformity is “rational” and therefore 
desirable. But, if “foolish consistency is 
the hobgoblin of petty minds” in many 
areas of life, itis particularly undesirable 
in tae development business. Our under- 
standing of what promotes development 
is still so uncertain that a rational strategy 
should allow for pursuit of a variety of 
different approaches to the goal. From 
this perspective, the broad goal of co- 
ord:nation should not be total uniformity 
of approach, but rather awareness of the 
differences and some effort to rationalize 
the relationships of different programs to 
different development purposes. This is 
not, of course, to argue that programs 
within a particular country should work 
at cross-purposes. Ce 

Coordination has costs as well as 
potential benefits. The desire to ensure 
adequate coordination can lead to partici- 
pation in the policy process by peripheral 
agencies and individuals whose legitimate 
interest in the subject may be very marginal 
but who consume much time and energy 
in discussion and clearance processes. 
The creation of coordinating mechanisms 
may lead to organizational layering that 
adds little to organizational output but 
that slows decisionmaking. The desire 
to make sure that every base is touched 
may lead to an excessively complex clear- 
ance process and to the diffusion of 
decision responsibility. 

Efforts to coordinate can produce an 
endless proliferation of meetings and the 
development of elaborate paperwork ex- 


` 


~ 
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ercises that have, at best, limited effects, 


upon policies.and programs. The process 
may be more pro forma than significant. 
Coordination may also lead to the lowest 
common denominator compromises that 
represent far from optimum solutions to 
problems. The coordinators tend to be 
generalists and may lack credibility with 
the specialists and may therefore be by- 
passed and ignored. As coordinators pro- 
liferaie, the problem of coordinating the 
coordinators becomes a serious prob- 
lem. . . . In general, experience with 
coordination suggests the importance of: 


Minimizing the role of formal struc-- 


tures, procedures, and programmed 
paper preparation in favor of more in- 
formal, flexible arrangements. 


Restricting participation in coordina- 
tion committees and processes to 

_those with a truly significant interest 
in the problem at hand. 


Ensuring that decision authority is 
clearly delineated and that committees 
are advisory to decisionmakers. 


While recognizing that committees are 
inevitable coordinating devices, plac- 
ing more emphasis upon a high-quality, 
substantively competent coordination 
staffto manage the coordination process. 


Defining the role of coordination staffs 
in activist terms, including responsi- 
bility for identifying problems, stimu- 
lating work on problems, and ensuring 
that all important policy and program 
alternatives are examined.’ 


~ These observations and admonish- 
ments equally apply to efforts aimed 


at interagency coordination of inter- 


national exchange and training pro- 
grams, which date back to the earliest 
attempts made under the Eisenhower 
Administration. In 1953, an Opera- 
tions Coordinating Board (OCB) was 
set up to assure coordination in areas 


3. Coordinating U.S. Development Assist- 
ance: Problems Facing the International De- 
velopment Cooperation Agency (Washington, 
DC: General Accounting Officé), 1 February 
1980, (ID-80-13), pp. 8-10. 


related to national security policies. 


Subsequent incarnations of inter- 
agency coordination mechanisms af- 
fécting international education, re- 


_search, and exchanges were several: 


the Cultural] Planning and Coordina- 
tion Staff (1956); the Council on 
International Educational and Cul- 
tural Affairs (1964); and the Under- 
secretaries Committee of the National 
Security Council (1970). A Subcom- 
mittee on International Exchanges 
was established in 1973 that produced 
several major studies and coordinated 
to some extent major international 
education and exchange agencies. 
Terminated by the Carter Adminis- 
tration, it has not been replaced to 
date. : 

Reorganization Plan No. 2 of 1977 
led to the inception, on April 1, 1978 
of the U.S. International Communi- 
cation Agency, which combined three 
previously separate pieces: the United 
States Information Agency, the. 


Bureau of Educational and Cultural 


Affairs of the Department of State, 
and the Voice of America. Included 
in the President’s mandate, and 
echoed by the Congress and the 
President’s Commission on Foreign 
Language and International Studies, 
is the call to “coordinate the inter- 
national information, educational, 
cultural, and exchange programs 
conducted by the U.S. government.” 
USICA is also expected to serve as 
“a governmental focal point for pri- 


. vate U.S. international exchange 


programs.” The challenge is to learn 
from previous efforts to design a 
modest but effective mechanism for 


interagency collaboration in the ex- 


changes arena and to relate more 
consistently to the nongovernmental 


- sector, which accounts for the lion’s 


share of all international education, 
research, and exchange programming. 

What emerges from even a super- 
ficial analysis of past experience is 


AN 
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that the federal government’s attempts 
` to coordinate have had a mixed or 
checkered history, and that the limita- 
tions in this area are real. What also 
surfaces, however, are prospects for 
the future, with some possibilities 
for effective information-sharing 
and problem-solving. There are, then, 
“good news’ as well as “bad news” 
dimensions to face. As the GAO re- 
port notes: ) | 


Data sharing and coordination mecha- 
nisms cannot properly. be characterized. 
- in the abstract as either good or bad. 
The history of internal exchange and 


training programs conducted by a score- 


of federal agencies suggests that some 
coordination efforts can be productive 
‘and important but others can be. futile 
or even detrimental . 

By the same token, repeated efforts to 
coordinate such programs succeeded in 
producing a series of interagency mecha- 
nisms in Washington that generated a 
plentitude of réports and recommenda- 
tions but little in the way of coordina- 
tion. Such attempts at coordination finally 
crumbled under their own weight.’ 


‘GAO does conclude that while a 
permanent interagency mechanism 
supported by a full-time staff and 
federal data bank represents an over- 
elaborate solution to the challenge, 
a more modest effort, targeted’ on 
real interagency problems on a case- 
by-case basis is possible. 

Through interviews and utilizing 
a questionnaire, the GAO survey 
recorded the views of twenty-four 
U.S. government and thirty-two pri- 
vate agencies or organizations. Es- 
sentially, respondents felt that cur- 
rent mechanisms of interagency co- 
ordination and data sharing were 


fairly satisfactory. No significant- 


gaps, duplication, or imbalances 
emerged as a crying need for real 
restructuring of current efforts. Agen- 


= 4, Coordination, pp. i-iii. 
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cies queried cited risks inherent in 
any overly ambitious new effort, in- 


cluding cost delays in programming, 


problems with standardizing forms, 
creation of a superfluous layer of 
ad-ninistration, fear of central policy 
control; and dangers related to ques- 
tions of personal privacy or use .of 
exchange data for police or intelli- 
gence-related purposes. 

Doubts also characterized those 
responding from the private sector. 
Given the virtual impossibility of 
collecting all relevant data about the 
enormous range.of private sector ac- ` 
tivity, many felt the resulting product 
would be uneven, incomplete, and 
not particularly useful. Most data 
would be “after the fact.” Privacy, 
cos:, and staffing problems were cited 
as well. 

All parties seem to echo the down- 
home advice of one West Virginian, 
overheard in testimony, to wit: “If 
it aint broke down, don’t fix it.” 
Overly elaborate data banks, bloated 
stafts and budgets, excessively horno- 
geneous clearance and reporting re- 
quirements are not to be encouraged. 

On the other hand, certain oppor- 
tunities do exist in the area of inter- 
agency coordination and data sharing. 
The GAO- report contains recom- 
merdations related to designing a 
case-by-case, information-sharing ap- 
proach to exchanges coordination, 
which encourages, where feasible 
and indicated, some conduct of joint 
studies and planning, sharing facil- 
ities or, at the most, joint manage- 
ment of selected projects. 

Six GAO recommendations flow 


from analysis of six areas, and appear 


in the following brief synopsis:° 
Exchange Visitor Information System 


Potential uses, as yet to be explored, 
need to be more fully examined. The 


5. Coordination, pp. 49-58. 
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EVIS system could be expanded to in- 
clude all unsponsored foreign students 
in the U.S., perhaps even temporary 
workers or trainees. No real start up costs 
would be involved, nor would the Privacy 
Act, of 1974 be an issue as it covers 
only U.S. citizens and aliens admitted 
for permanent residence. An expanded 
EVIS system could provide the basis for 
amore comprehensive national exchange 
census. 


Country Team Coordination 

The performance of posts in coordinat- 
ing programs varies widely. New instruc- 
tions emphasizing and clarifying inter- 
agency data-sharing and coordination re- 
quirements are called tor which outline 
responsibilities; consider the feasibility 
of establishing an Embassy Exchange 
Committee; ‘stipulate that all country 
team elements report on related activities 
of all other U.S. public and private agen- 
cies; and emphasize that such coordina- 
tion procedures not compromise the sub- 
stance or mutual benefit of technical and 
scientific exchange programs. _ 


Interagency Conference 

A yearly meeting of appropriate head- 
quarters officials of the-principal govern- 
ment and private agencies is called for 
so that participants can report on activities, 
share experiences, air problems, and 
discuss possible joint planning and pro- 
gramming. An existing organization, with 
appropriate staff is to be charged with 
responsibilities for these periodic con- 
ferences. 


Publications 

A modified Directory of Contacts and 
Exchange magazine are recommended 
for resumed publication. 


Exchangee Roster 
USICA, in conjunction with the Agency 
for International Development and the 


Department of Defense are to develop ` 


an omnibus exchangee roster of foreign 
visitors which could be used to enhance 
post-sojourn follow-up. 


Exchangee Arrival List 

USICA is called upon to determine 
whether the “Arrival List of Intemational 
Visitors” should be continued, with 


expanded coverage and/or distribution 
or terminated. 


=~ 


Six activities, then, appear to con- 
stitute the core of a modest, respect- 
able U.S. government coordination 
effort in the area of exchanges. Of 
the six, three are essentially directo- 
ries and short-term lists, one a slightly 
expanded computerized. data sys- 


’ tem. Of the remaining two recom- 


mendations, one focuses on better 
field-level cooperation at the post 
overseas, the other on better informa- 
tion sharing at the headquarters level 
utilizing periodic and targeted con- 
ferences. — 

While some progress has been 
made to examine and implement the 
six recommendations, itis hoped that 
the newly upgraded unit within the 
Directorate of Educational and Cul- 
tural Affairs, namely its U.S. Govern- 
ment Exchanges Policy and Coordina- 
tion Division will inject a new sense 
of energy and shared purpose and 
will proceed to move ahead with a 
realistic strategy for improved in- 
formation sharing and joint problem- 
solving. The desirability of establish- 
ing an Inter-Agency Roundtable on 
Exchanges, similar to the Inter- 
Agency Roundtable on Languages is 
being assessed. At the case or-prob- 
lem-specific level, meetings have 
been held which have brought repre- 
sentatives from the Department of 
Education together with USICA 
personnel to share insights related 
to the management and purposes of 
two closely related agency programs, 
namely the Department of Educa- 
tion’s Citizen Education for Cultural 


Understanding (Section 603 of NDEA 


Title VI) and the American Learning 
Experience, Private Sector granting 


` program of USICA’s Directorate of 


Educational and Cultural Affairs. 
Private sector involvement aimed at 
strengthening information-sharing 
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and interagency cooperation was en- 
couraged at another recent meeting 
attended by USICA representatives, 
Department of Education staff, and 
eleven NDEA Title VI Middle East 
Center Directors. 

These specific, targeted interagency 
efforts, appropriately involving pri- 
vate sector participation, will be ex- 
panded in the future, as will efforts 
to produce more useful and timely. 
exchangee data for the purposes of 
enhanced programming, improved 
policymaking, and more aggressive 
advocacy for expansion where gaps 
and declines have been shown to be 
most acute. 


THE COLUMBUS SYNDROME 


When it comes to grappling with 
the data and coordination problem, 
_the field of exchanges presents unique 
_ challenges. It also shares problems 
common to other international educa- 
tion functions. Like these other fields 


of international education, such as’ 


advanced international and foreign 
area research or foreign language 


study, there is simply a lot to be done . 


to improve data collection in both 
the private and public sectors. | 

In an age of increased fiscal and 
. institutional accountability, analysis 
of trends, evaluation of impact, and 
evidence. of utility are tasks which 
can no longer be undertaken on an 
ad hoc basis, or in an amateurish 

way. Unlike Christopher Columbus, 
who did not know where he was going 
when he set out, did not know he 
had arrived and, upon his return, did 
not know where he had been, those 
individuals and institutions princi- 
pally involved in exchange-related 


activity must be increasingly able. 


to analyze where we have been and 
what we have learned in the past 
three decades. 

At a minimum, better information 
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_ gathering, based on specific program- 


matic and policy utility could yield 
improved administrative techniques, 
better Washington/field coordination, 
and streamlined information handling 
procedures. 

Looking at the Fulbright program 
and data that has been collected’ 
“about academic exchanges, it is im- 
portant to have some notion about 
‘where exchanges have taken place, 
at what levels, and with what general . 
impact. Plans for the future should ` 
reflect analysis of distribution, and 
alas, decline of overall support in 
constant dollars. Just to cite some 


figures, what does it mean 


That there are now about 45,000 
American Fulbright alumni? 


That in 1978, 76 percent of all 
exchange of persons awarded were 
received by foreigners; 24 percent 
by Americans? In the student cate- 
gory of exchanges, 75 percent of 
all grantees were foreigners, 25 
percent Americans? In the senior 
scholar category, the foreign share 
was 40 percent, the United States’, 
60 percent? 


That between 1968 and 1978 there 
has been about a 53 percent reduc- 
tion in the academic programs cate- 
gory, given inflation and the ero- 


sion of the purchasing power -of 
the dollar? 


That in 1978, 59 percent of all 
- academic grants involved European 
countries, with 41 percent of re- | 
maining funds earmarked for the 
rest of the entire world? 


That in 1968 there were 629 foreign 
and 73 American academic grantees 
in African-related projects, while 
in 1977 that number had'shrunk to 
174 and 60 respectively. In Latin 
America, that 591 foreigners and 
149 Americans were funded in 
1968, only 181 and 105 in 1977? 


~ 
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That expressed in 1972 constant: 


dollars, the 1978 appropriation of 
$65.5 million for all. educational 
and cultural affairs activitv was 
actually worth only $43 million?. 


That in constant dollars, the 1978 
figure has grown somewhat from a 
low point in 1970 of $37 million, 
but is still well below the mid- 
sixties appropriations level, which 
averaged about $65 million? 


What does it mean to the future of 
international education 


That given a declining population 
of 18- to 22-year-olds, close to one 
in ten students on U.S. campuses 
' could well be foreign students by 
the 1990s if current trends in 
numbers continue? 


That faculty renewal and mobility, 
given the projected decline and/or 
stabilization of enrollments and 
the tenure crunch, could well de- 
pend upon the creation of addi- 
tional oportunities for professional 
growth through international teach- 
ing and service? 


That foreign language enroll- 
ments at all educational levels have 
plummeted? 


That the bulk of all study abroad 
programs place American students 
in only a handful of Western 
European nations? 


That inflation and escalating fuel 
costs could well decimate ex- 
change-of-persons programs funded 
by both public and private donors. 
and participants themselves? 


' That few deliberate attempts are 
made to fully integrate exchange 
activity into the disciplinary-based 
academic mainstream or into the 
curriculum of the professional 
schools? 


Since the sixties, in all fields of 
activity related to intemational edu- 
cation and research, indicators of 
decline of funding abound. Advanced 


- foreign area research funds and NDEA 


Title VI funds are deeply off in 
constant dollars; Peace Corps volun- - 
teer numbers barely reached 6,000 
in 1979 compared with the 15,000 
characteristic of the mid- to late- 
sixties. | 

But evidence of decine is inade- 


‘quate without analysis as to the im- 


pact of previous activity and the fields 
where further investment is needed. 
Trends need broader analysis, in all 
fields of international endeavor re- 
lated to scholarship and technical 
assistance, foreign students, study 
abroad, and the like. Disciplinary 
analysis, analysis by geographical 
region is needed in order to assess 
where existing, let alone new fund- 
ing would be most wisely targeted 
by both the public and private sector 
donors. 

In addition to selective and de- 
liberate restoration of a balanced 
and accessible roster of exchanges 
opportunities, other surveys could 
yield information about the current 
composition of the language and area 
specialist pool, and could indicate 
how exchanges opportunities could 


be matched with real need to either 


produce specialists where none now 
exist in sufficient numbers, and/or 
to provide mid-career, in-country re- 
search opportunities to address the 
ever-more-serious problem of attri- 


‘tion of linguistic and other interna- 


tional academic skills. Scientific and 
technological fields involving inter- 
national collaboration and experi- 


-ence should be similarly assessed. 


To date, only small amounts of 
federal and other funding have been 
available to support international 


‘education and exchange activities for 


emerging clienteles, such as teachers 
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and ecient in this Baton S 17, 000 
school districts. Better utilization of 
existing opportunities, whether under 
Section 603 of the National Defense 
Education Act, and National Endow- 
ment for the Humanities or USICA’s 
- private sector funding could flow from 
better data analysis, evaluation, and 
information-sharing in the K-12 arena. 

Similarly, more advanced notice 
about and more aggressive utilization 
of foreign visitors could enrich both 
educational activities at all levels, 
and community education efforts, 
such as those encouraged under “‘out- 
reach” activities by NDEA Title VI 
and USICA’s “second mandate” fund- 
ing. Both are designed to advance 
. the American learning experience 
about other peoples and cultures. If 
even a small percentage of that huge 
annual number of foreign visitors, 
students and scholars could be tapped 
to enhance the knowledge that Ameri- 
cans have about other peoples. and 
cultures, through direct contact with 
foreigners, or about global systems 
and realities, enormous benefits could 
be realized. In effect, these benefits 
would enrich the foreign visitor's 
. perceptions about Americans in all 
walks of life to a greater extent than 
if such visitors meet only with their 
technical or academic counterparts 
and have no real exposure to the 
American people. 

Technical-and scientific collabora- 
tion could, in like fashion, be better 
served by a realistic attempt, on a 
case-by-case or topical basis, to sus- 
tain and expand individual and insti- 
tutional linkages among scholars and 
professionals through the medium of 
exchanges. 


SUMMARY 


Exchange is a process, not a feld 
or particular subject-based activity. 
Therefore, iť is as varied as the cli- 
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enteles it touches, the fields it serves, 
and the publics it influences —both 
in the United Statès and in the 150- 


plus nations housed on this-troubled 


plenet. While it is impossible to know 
everything about everyone. in this 
vast exchanges area—and could be 


politically unacceptable to go too far . 


in personal information searches in 
an open society with deeply held 
democratic values— surely more re- 
spectable information and analysis 
geered to serving international under- 
standing through first-rate interna- 
tional exchanges would be welcome. 
So that the field may survive, ‘grow, 
and prosper in the eighties, better 
back-up data and analysis rather than 
tired rhetoric would not only be wel- 


‘come, it would be required. Priori- 


ties must be set. Financial resources 


cannot be expected to be adequate 


to match overall demand. 
Closing the gap among principal 


agencies and between federal policy- 


makers and administrators and their 
private sector counterparts can, if 
modestly and creatively handled, 
enrich the dialogue and experience 
of both camps. 

Building on the history and rich 
legacy of former decades, exchange 
programs in the eighties, despite the 
freezes and thaws of particular foreign 
policies, the unpredictability of global 
and national events, and the ever- 
present dilemma of securing more 
adequate support, will continue to 
provide individual exchangees with 
opportunities for deep persanal and 
intellectual rewards. In the aggregate, 
these exchanges will surely serve to 
strer.gthen this nation’s prospects for 
a more secure and viable future in 
this age of interconnectedness. For 
our essentially nomadic species, few, 
activities have as natural and com- 
pelling a mandate in the human 
interzst. 
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Study Abroad and International Exchanges 


By BARBARA B. BURN l 
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ABSTRACT: International educational exchange was a field 
of major concern to the President's Commission on Foreign 
Language and International Studies because of its contribu- 
tion to research and scholarship on other countries, to foreign 
language learning, and to the international education of our 
citizens. Despite their importance, exchanges involving high 
school students and teachers remain distressingly limited 
and should be expanded. Although major federal funding 
of study abroad by American undergraduates is not likely, this 
field should be strongly encouraged; study abroad can have 
a lifelong impact on students’ values and understanding 
of other cultures. The more than one-quarter million foreign 
students in American colleges and universities should be 
tapped much more as a resource for intercultural learning. 
Teaching and especially research abroad for faculty is essential 
to U.S. competence in international studies; federal funding 
for it through the Fulbright and other programs has seriously 
eroded and should be significantly increased. Scholarly ex- 
changes should in the future be more collaborative, based on 
reciprocity and on the principle of equality between U.S. 


and foreign higher education institutions. 
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HE WHITE House Executive 
Order which authorized the 
establishment of the President’s Com- 
mission on Foreign Language and 
International Studies did not men- 
tion international educational ex- 


= changes. However, one of the six 


chapters in the Commission’s final 
report focuses on “Advancing Inter- 
national Research and Teaching 
through Academic and Scholarly Ex- 
changes.” Exchanges are discussed 


-in other sections of the report as 
well. At. its first meeting, October 
26-27, 1978, Commission members 


agreed that a priority in carrying out 
its presidential mandate to examine 
and recommend on foreign language 
arid international studies should be 
international exchanges at all levels 
in our educational system. 


Exchanges which take Americans. 


abroad can contribute enormously to 
learning a foreign language and to 
the motivation for language study. 
Exchanges are also consequential to 
the national interest, as the Commis- 


` sion pointed out: 


U.S. interests . . . are affected swiftly 
and profoundly by events beyond our 
borders. The protection of those interests 


‘more ‘than ever requires high quality 


research in academia as well as in govern- 
ment, and an aware and involved citi- 
zenry. We must also encourage informed 
and sympathetic views of America in 
other lands. Exchange of persons con- 


‘tributes uniquely to meeting these needs.’ 


The Helsinki. Accords of 1975 
recommended that the signatory states 
“encourage the study of foreign lan- 
guages. and. civilizations.’ This 


l. Strength Through Wisdom, A Critique 
of U.S. Capability, A Report to the President 
from the President’s Commission on Foreign 
Language and International Studies, Novem- 
ber 1979, p. 101. 

2, Conference on Security and Cooperation 
in Europe: Final Act, Helsinki, 1975, Depart- 
ment of State Bulletin Reprint of september 
1, 1975, p. 24. 
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recommendation was one of several 


factors leading to the establishment 
of the Commission. These Accords 
also encouraged: educational  ex- 
changes among the thirty-five signa- 
tory states, including specifically: 


Facilitating travel between the partici- 
pacing States by scholars, teachers and 
students for purposes of study, teaching 
and research as well as for improving 
knowledge of each other's educational, 
cu_tural and*scientific achievements? 


As with its other priority concerns, 
the Commission established a task 
force on international exchanges to 
study the subject. and prepare pre- 
liminary recommendations for the 
consideration of the full Commis- 
sion., Its members brought a remark- 
able breadth of experience and per- 


spective to their assignment. The 


Reverend Timothy S. Healy, presi- 
dent of Georgetown University, was 
once .a scholar at Oxford. Fhe task 
force chairman, Dr. Samuel L. Myers, 
Executive Director of the National 
Association for Equal Opportunity 
in Higher Education, earlier in his 
career served both as a college presi-, 
dent and as a U.S. ambassador. As 
Executive Director of the Interna- 
tional Research and Exchanges Board, 
Dr. Allen H. Kassof has been cen- 
trally involved with scholarly ex- 


‘change between the United States 
‘and the Soviet Union and Eastern 


Europe. The task force received con- 
sicerable help also from Dr. Alice 
S. Ilchman, Associate Director for 
Educational and Cultural Affairs with 


the International Communication 


Agency (ICA). Helpful also was an 
ad hoc group of individuals know]l-. 
edzeable about exchanges convened 
for an all day session to identify 
and discuss some of the main issues 
in the student exchange field. : ane 


3. Conference on Security, p. 23. . 
4. Members were: Hugh Jenkins, Executive 
Vice President of the National Association 
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work of the task force also benefitted 
from the many statements and sub- 
missions relating to exchanges- of 
concerned and experienced individu- 
als and organizations. 
` Unlike the situation on some other 
concerns, there was no disagreement 
within the Commission on the issues 
involved in exchanges or on their 
importance. Such difference of opin- 
ion as appeared was prompted by the. 
practical awareness that federal and 
other funding is unlikely to be suf- 
ficient to support exchanges at the 
level their importance merits, at 
least in the near future, and the 
problem of priorities among different 
kinds of international exchanges. Al- 
though the Commission did not rank 
order priorities, because its central 
recommendation on exchanges was 
to double funding for ICA’s exchange 
of persons activities, the Commission 
implicitly gave special attention to 
federally funded exchanges of gradu- 
ate students, faculty, and researchers. 
Without diluting the impact of this 
emphasis, however, the Commission 
also came out strongly for exchanges 
of school age children and school 
teachers, for increased study abroad 
at the undergraduate and graduate 
levels, for greater attention to foreign 
students enrolled in American col- 
leges and universitiés, and for over- 
- seas experience for American faculty 
and researchers. The following sec- 
tions discuss these topics in turn. 
Foreign language proficiency was a 
major concern of the Commission in 
all these exchanges. 


for Foreign Student Affairs, Richard Roth, 
Policy Branch of ICA, Homer Higbee, then 
Acting.Dean of International Studies and 
Programs at Michigan State University, 
William Allaway, Director of the University 
of California’s Education Abroad Program, 
John Wallace, Director of the School for In- 


ternational Training of the Experiment .in . 


International Living, and Barbara Burn as 
chair, l 
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| Opportunities for high school chil- 
dren to live and study in another 
country are infinitesimal in relation 


to the numbers of American high 
‘school students. The American Field 


Service places U.S. high school stu- 
dents with families in over sixty 
countries and their foreign counter- 
parts with families in some 2,400 
communities in the United States. 
Youth for’ Understanding and the 
Experiment in International Living 
also perform this vital and complex 
broker role, and many American 
schools arrange their own exchanges, 


educational tours abroad, and the 


like. The President's Commission ' 
urged an increase in high school 
student exchanges, but as these are 
and should remain largely a private 


‘sector activity, significantly increased 


federal funding beyond the very 
limited support ICA now provides to 
the above mentioned organizations is 
unlikely. That is not, however, to 
minimize the enormous contribution 
exchanges can make at this level in 
foreign language acquisition and 
getting inside another culture. 
Exchanges of teachers should have 
more priority and support because of 


. their multiplier impact, assuming 


experience abroad affects what teach- 
ers teach and how, as well as their 


‘perceptions and attitudes towards 


other countries and cultures. How 
much school teacher exchange, in- 
cluding travel abroad by- American 
teachers, goes on is difficult to ascer- 
tain. A survey of a representative 
sample of public school students in 
the fall of 1974 suggests that many 
social studies teachers, at least before 


international travel costs escalated, 


travel abroad. Some 73.6 percent of 
the eighth grade teachers and 80.7 
percent of the twelfth grade teachers 


=- surveyed -had visited one’ or more 


countries, especially Canada, Mexico, 
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and Western Europe.* But the period 
abroad tended to be briefand mainly 
for vacation purposes. Also, if, as 
stated, by the President’s Commis- 
sion, “International content should 
be part of the teaching of all sub- 
jects, and within the capabilities of 
all.Teachers,’® teachers in all sub- 
jects, not just foreign languages and 
social studies, should have the op- 
portunity for sojourns abroad. 

The teacher exchange program ad- 
ministered by the Office of Education 
and funded by ICA under Fulbright- 
Hays legislation supports visits 
abroad of U.S. teachers and prospec- 
tive teachers and visits to the United 
States by teachers from other coun- 
tries. Since 1946 there have been 
more than‘ 5,000 such exchanges. 
But this program has declined sharply. 
The direct exchange under which 
American teachers exchange posi- 
tions, and often cars and houses, for 
`a year with counterpart teachers in 
schools in other countries only in- 
volved six foreign countries and 132 
U.S. teachers in 1978-79, of whom 
103 went to the United Kingdom, the 


others to Canada (12), West Germany _ 


(14), New Zealand (2), and Switzer- 
land (1). In. 1962-63 some 45 other 
countries were involved.’ As almost 
no additional program funds are re- 
quired by the exchanges (the schools 
pay salaries, and most participants 
pay their own travel costs), it is re- 
= markable that the program is so lim- 
ited. Given its low cost, the explana- 
tion reported by the General Account- 


5. Lewis W. Pike and Thomas S. Barrows 
with Margaret H. Mahoney and Ann Jungeblut, 
Other Nations, Other Peoples, U.S. Office of 
Education, HEW Publication No. (OE) 78- 
19004, 1978, pp. 49-50. 

6. Strength Through Wisdom, p. 49. 

7. Report to the Congress, Flexibility —Key 
to Administering Fulbright-Hays Exchange 
Program, General Accounting Office, Decem- 
ber 10, 1979, pp. 53-54. - 
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ing Office, “the BFS (Board of Foreign 
Scholarships) emphasis on higher. 


education in view of budget re- 


straints, ® seems. ironic. 

Alsò contributing to school ex- 
changes are three other OE-adminis- 
tered Fulbright programs: Teacher 
Seminars Abroad, Foreign Curricu- 
lum Consultants, and Group Projects 
Abroad. The Seminars Abroad pro- 
gram provides opportunities for teach- 
ers of art, history, German, classics, 
and social. studies in schools —and 
colleges—to participate in, short-term 
seminars held in other countries. 
These too neglect the non-Western 
world: of six held in the summer -of 
1979, three were in Italy, the others | 
in Germany, Israèl, and Belgium/ 
Netherlands. Under the Foreign Cur- 
riculum Consultants program, experts 
frcm other countries spend an aca- 
demic year in the United States help- 
ing school systems, State departments 
of education, groups of community 
colleges, and four-year colleges in- 
volved. in teacher training. to develop 
foreign language and area studies 
curriculum. Since 1964 an average of 
seventeen such experts has been 
brought each year to the United States,’ 
far too few to produce a major impact. 
Also including college as well as 
school teachers—and curriculum: 
supervisors and area studies ‘stu- 
dents—Group Projects Abroad has 
taken 9,000 participants to 37 foreign 
countries (413 projects 1964—78) for 
research and training, and the de- 
velopment of curricular and instruc- 
tional materials. Referred to as “‘in- 
valuable” by the Commission, it urged 
that this program be “doubled ‘in 
scope. ° 

“At a time when teacher exchanges 
and opportunities for teachers in all - 
fields to learn more about other coun- 


&. Flexibilit , p. 53. 
&. Strength Through Wisdom, p. 62. 
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tries by sojourns abroad: are more ” 


needed than ever, federal funding 
has diminished. Other factors also 
inhibit them. Teacher exchanges 
which would take Americans to for- 


. eign language countries face the ob- — 


stacle of decreasing language pro- 
ficiency in the United States and a 
decline in the number of foreign 
language teachers. This could change 
if, as Albert Shanker, president of the 
American Federation of Teachers 
recommended to the President’s 
Commission, school teachers in‘all 
disciplines were encouraged to attain . 
proficiency in a foreign language and 
to teach abroad on exchange as part ` 
of this effort. But the restricted job 
market for teachers in the United 
States—-and in other industrialized 
nations—makes teachers unable or 
unwilling to swap jobs with teachers 
in other countries lest their jobs be 
eliminated during their absence. 
American attitudes towards foreign 
language and international studies 
must become far more positive if this 
situation is to change. Whether the | 
work of the Commission can afféct 
this will depend on the wéight its 
findings will carry with school boards 
and principals, chief state school 
officers, the individual teachers, and 
the public at large. 


STUDY ABROAD: COLLEGE AND 
UNIVERSITY STUDENTS 


As part of its concern with ex- 
changes the Commission noted that 


they 


strengthen thé interest and competence 
of our college . . . students in foreign 
languages and international topics. For 
students, whatever their field of interest, 
carefully planned experience abroad can 
‘have a lifelong impact on values and on 
concern for and understanding of other 
cultures.!° 


10. Ibid., p. 102. 
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Figures are not available on the 
number of American college and uni- 
versity students who study in other 
countries. It probably now exceeds 
100,000 annually, double the estimate 
of ten years ago. Recent trends sug- 
gest that students in the social sci- 
ences and humanities no longer are 
the great majority; more students in 
professional fields study abroad, more 
go on independent study projects and 
as interns. More community college 
students also now study abroad than 
a decade ago. After increases earlier 
in the 1970s in students going to the 
less developed, countries, this direc- 
tion has reversed— probably because 
of increased travel costs and a waning 
of the “Peace Corps” spirit among 
students in recent years. 

Research on the impact of study 
abroad (a field on which much more 
research is needed) suggests that it 
may be most important in terms of 
the personal experience of living in 
another culture and interacting with 
the nationals of another country, in 
fact, Americans abroad often find 
themselves more easily meeting 


.other foreigners than the local na- 


tionals. An Antioch College study 
showed that its students who had 
studied abroad were subsequently 
much more likely than their fellow 
students who stayed home to com- 
plete their degrees, to read the for- 
eign press, to buy books published 
abroad, and to enter careers which 
take them overseas. In a University 
of Massachusetts, Amherst, study 
sponsored by Unesco which aimed 
at comparing the experience of over- 


‘seas study for students from Great 


Britain, Nigeria. and the Federal 
Republic of Germany in the United 
States with that of American students 
studying in those countries, one of 
the more striking —and frustrating — 
findings was the considerable re- 
sistance of the non-U.S. students to 
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such evaluation procedures as ques- 
tionnaires and interviews. 

Too many study abroad advocates 
. assume that it is a positive experi- 
ence; that it may not be is implied 
by the Commission’s phrase, “care- 


fully planned experience abroad.” 


All too often these programs may 
lack the careful predeparture orien- 
tation required, may isolate the U.S. 
students abroad with each other'in 
an “island” or “ghetto” situation 
‘ rather than try to integrate them into 
the local life and higher education 
system of the host country. Programs 
may neglect or ignore follow-up after 
the period abroad so that the students’ 
period abroad is not a “through the 
looking-glass” isolated event but of 
continued benefit to them and their 
colleges or universities. And all too 
often “study abroad” advisers at 
‘American colleges and universities 
lack the time, support staff, profes- 
sional status, and sophisticated knowl- 
edge of higher education systems in 
other countries so necessary if they 
are to be effective brokers between 
their own institutions and those 
abroad and between American and 
foreign higher education systems. 
Commission recommendations for 
ICA funding of supportive services 
for. undergraduate exchanges are 
addressed to these neéds, and to 
strengthening ICA’s facilitative 
services for: exchanges abroad at 
agency missions. 

A major obstacle to successful study 
abroad programs is that faculty who 
direct or in other ways assist study 
abroad programs tend to be penalized 


by the academic reward system in- 


American higher education which, 
notwithstanding rhetorical state- 
ments from presidents, deans and 
others about the value of “service” 
in evaluating faculty performance, 
continues to put research, publica- 
tion, and teaching before service to 
their institution, including facilitating 


e 
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or directing study abroad programs. 
Ard too many faculty who direct 
study abroad programs are appointed 
or self-selected on the basis of their 
desire to be abroad rather than their 
talents for the complex task involved. 

Deterrents to study—and research 
—-ebroad for students, undergraduate 


and graduate, are increasing. The 


more obvious include: higher costs 
for international travel and for living 
abroad due to the depreciating dollar 
anc. rising costs in other countries, 
and sharply diminished funding for 
graduate study abroad. Fulbrights for 
Amarican students are now little more 
than 300 annually, much less than 
half at their peak in the mid-1960s, 
and Ford Foundation and Office of 
Edtcation overseas study and re- 
search fellowships have similarly 
diminished. Whereas the U.S. Ful- 
brigat Program once supported 4 per- 


cent of foreign graduate students at 


U.S. universities, the figure is now 
less than one percent. In addition, 
the combination of tougher admission 
requirements, the imposition of for- 
eign student quotas by universities 
abroad, and higher tuition lfees for 
foreign students—for-example, in 
Canada, Australia, and Great Britain, 
£2,000 for liberal arts students, 
£3,0C0 for science students in the 
U.K. as of 1980-—all conspire to make 
American study abroad much more 
difficult. 

Mere subtle deterrents stem from 
the rising reluctance of American 
colleges and universities to see 
places in their dormitories and class- 
rooms emptied by students electing 
to study abroad at a time of im- 
pending or current drops in enroll-- 
ment as a consequence of the decline 
in the college age cohort. Few insti- 
tutions expressly prohibit study 
abroad; they merely make it more un- 
certain that students can obtain credit 
for the foreign experience, and they 
often justify this by referring to the 
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“questionable” quality of the aca- 
demic experience in other countries. 

The Presidents Commission nat- 
` urally looked at international student 
exchanges more from the. point of 
view of foreign language and inter- 
national studies than other concerns, 
and it urged an increase in federally 
funded fellowships for graduate stu- 
dents in those fields. But as it tended 
to define these exchanges quite 
broadly, so did it see the purposes to 
be served by such exchanges as also 
broad. The study done for the Com- 
mission by the Rand Corporation, 
Foreign Language and International 


Studies Specialists: The Marketplace ~ 


and National Policy, in its examina- 
tion of the needs and interests of the 
business community for such spe- 
cialists, found an interest in “gradu- 
ates who are more cosmopolitan; 
more knowledgeable about the 
world.” To the extent that study 
abroad has this result, it influenced 
the Commission's recommendations 
on international exchanges. More 
specifically on the interests and 
. needs of business and labor, the 
Commission saw an important need 
for future American leaders in these 
fields to have expanded opportunities 
as students for experience abroad, 
and urged that business and labor 
coniribute more to supporting and 
developing such opportunities. 


FOREIGN STUDENTS IN THE U.S. 
An estimated 265,000 foreign stu- 


dents were enrolled in American 


colleges and universities in 1979- 
80. The phrase “foreign student’ 
masks enormous diversity among 
them. For example, in 1977-78 they 


Il. Sue E. Berryman, Paul F. Langer, 
John Pincus and Richard H. Solomon, Foreign 
Language and International Studies Special- 
ists: The Marketplace and National Policy 
(Santa Monica; the Rand Corporation, Sep- 
tember 1979), p. 153. 
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represented more than 175 countries. 
But some generalizations about the 
foreign student population which tell 
who and where they are and in what 
fields and stages in their higher edu- 
cation are useful in suggesting the 
issues and opportunities their pres- 
ence brings to the U.S. 

In 1977-78, the most recent year 
for which statistics are available, over 
half of all foreign students in higher 
education in. the United States were 
from Asia, almost 131,000, nearly 
one-third from OPEC nations. With 
the drastically changed situation in 
Jran since the Shah’s ouster in early 
1978, the Iranian student population 
inthe United States, 36,220 in 1977-— 
78—half of all OPEC enrollments 
and close to 50,000 in 1978—79— is 
expected to decrease. 

While most foreign. students are 
enrolled in four year institutions, 
enrollments in community colleges 
have increased substantially, to over 
15 percent of all foreign students in 
1977-78. Foreign students are, not 
surprisingly, unevenly distributed 
among our colleges and universities. 
They tend to cluster at the major re- 
search universities; 42 institutions 
enrolled some 27 percent of all for- 
eign students in 1977-78, among 
which Miami-Dade Community Col- 
lege, the only community college 
among the 42, enrolled the most, 
3,456. Slightly over half of all stu- 
dents are at the graduate level, three- 
fourths male, one-fourth married. 
Nearly 30 percent of foreign students 
are in engineering; business and 
management, and the natural and life 
sciences enrol] the next largest per- 
centages, 17 and 10 percent respec- 


_ tively in 1977-78." 


12. The foregoing statistics are from Alfred 
C. Julian, Janet Lowenstein, and Robert E. 
Slattery, editors, Open Doors/1977-78, Report 
on International Educational Exchange, New 
York, Institute of International Education, 
1979. 
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-< The Presidents Commission made 
recommendations relating to the for- 
eign student presence in the United 
States: in connection with their being 
a resource for educating Americans 
about other countries while they are 
on our campuses, and as a pool-of 
talent increasingly recruited by multi- 
national corporations when they have 
-~ completed their degree programs. 
On the first point the Commission 
stated that: 


Although the large numbers of foreign 
students and visitors coming to the United 
States. . . were not of primary concern 
to the Commission's inquiry, we note 
that their presence deserves more con- 
sistent and thoughtful attention than it 
now receives. These visitors represent 
an important opportunity for us, since 
they frequently rise to influential posi- 
tions in their own countries. Moreover, 
although we recognize that the primary 
purpose of foreign students in the U.S. is 
to advance their professional goals, while 
here they could assist in encouraging 
international perspectives in academic: 
and extracurricular programs on our cam- 
puses, as well as in our communities.” 


The Commission made a compa- 
rable recommendation that foreign 
students be more actively involved in 
intercultural learning in our schools. 
These recommendations are con- 
sistent with the “new mandate’”’ of 
ICA, stated by President Carter in 
‘his letter of March 13, 1978, setting 
forth that agency's tasks and includ- 
ing among them “to assist individual. 
Americans and institutions in learn- 
ing about other nations and cultures.” 

Involving foreign students in activ- 
ities and programs which help edu- 
cate their fellow American students 
about other countries and cultural 
values is taking on new urgency with 
the emergence in some quarters of 
antiforeign student sentiment. This 


13. Strength Through Wisdom, p. LLL. 
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is partly because of student protests. 
relating to events in Iran, including. 
the holding of U.S. Embassy staff in 
Teheran as hostages. It may also be 
part of a broader antiforeign reaction 
of the American public caused by the 
uncomfortable increased realization 
that events beyond our borders now 
more affect our lives in ways we can- 
not control, most spécifically because 
of our need to import oil. As stated in 
the Manchester Guardian Weekly, 
“Until America resolves its energy 
dependence, it is a shackled giant in 
a world where gunboats no longer 
steam.” !4 Involving foreign students 
in educational programs with Ameri- 
cans can produce positive feelings 
towards people from other cultures, 


facilitate learning about them, and 


counteract the cultural stereotyping 
typical of antiforeign attitudes. 

The Commission's recommenda- 
tions on foreign student employment 
by American multinationals were in’ 
large measure prompted by the Rand 
Corporation’s study for the Commis- 
sion mentioned earlier. Because the 
Commission’s recommendations to 
the President on “what foreign lan- 
guage and area studies programs are 
appropriate at all levels” had to be | 
tied to the job market for specialists 
in these fields, itasked the Rand Cor- 
poration to study the supply of and 
demand for such specialists. In ex- 
amining demand in the business 
sector, Rand found a limited demand 
for U.S. specialists and growing re- 
lianze instead on foreign nationals: 


Business and industry attach a low prior- 

ity to language, cultural, and area skills, 
largely because English is so widely 
used in international business that those 
skills are rarely essential. When they are, 
firms have little difficulty in hiring for- 
eign nationals. Furthermore, U.S. firms 


14. “Leadership without the gunboats,” 
Manchester Guardian Weekly, vol. 121, no. 
21, 18 November 1979, p. 1. 
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are depending more and more upon for- | 


eign nationals in their foreign operations,” 


In recognizing the importance of 
American trained foreign nationals 
to U.S. business with operations 
abroad, and the fact that foreign stu- 
dents thus “provide an indispensable 
contact in developing commercial 
and financial links between their 
countries and the U.S.,”!* the Com- 
mission saw their education in the 
United States as an investment im- 
portant to the national interest. Such 
was the thinking behind the Gom- 

mission’s recommendation that “In- 
creases in tuition fees for foreign 
students at state-funded institutions 
of higher education should be in line 
with, rather than higher than, those 
for American students from their re- 


- gion.” For a field not central to the 
President’s Commission, its recom- 


mendations reflected a grasp of and 
concern for fundamental issues in 
foreign student affairs. 


EXCHANGES OF COLLEGE AND 
UNIVERSITY FACULTY 


Important needs served by the in- 
ternational exchange of college and 
university faculty and researchers 
and their professional sojourns abroad 
are access to and the advancement of 
knowledge in foreign language and 
international studies fields. The 
Commission emphasized these as- 
pects of exchanges. in its final 
report: - 


Reciprocal academic and scholarly ex- 
changes assure access for our experts to 
foreign societies, especially at a time 
when many governments are seeking to 
regulate the outflow of scholarly and 
scientific information. Exchanges also 


15. Foreign Language and International 
Studies Specialists; p. 123. 

16. Strength Through Wisdom, p. 131. 

17. Ibid. 
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provide new generations of U.S. special- 
ists with opportunities for on-the-ground 
training and experience.'® 


Although the wandering scholar is 


integral to the academic. tradition, 


fewer U.S. college and university 
faculty travel abroad for professional 
purposes than those who do not, al- 
though as the Fulbright Alumni As- 
sociation survey undertaken with the 
cooperation of the Presidents Com- 
mission and ICA documented, bene- 
fits from this experience are important 
to grantees, personally and profes- 
sionally, and to international educa- 
tion generally in American society. _ 
_ The Ladd and Lipset survey of 


_ several years ago showed that “‘fifty- 


seven percent of all American aca- 
demics ... have never ventured 
professionally outside the boundaries 
of their home country.” !? The record 
varies among disciplines and differ- 
ent types of higher education institu- 
tions. The most peripatetic discipline, 
medicine, shows a 66 percent rate for 
professional travel abroad, while the 


- percentages for social sciences and 


humanities, fields which encompass 
international studies as traditionally 
conceived, are 44 and 58 respectively. 
Some 71 percent of faculty at major 
research universities have been 
abroad professionally, in contrast to 
only 29 percent-at community col- 
leges. The percentage who traveled- 
in non-Western countries was minus- 
cule, those going to English language 
countries was 34-—mainly the U.K. 
and Canada. 

The funding of international edu- 
cational exchange was a matter of 
deep concern to the President’s Com- 
mission and, according to the Ladd- 


18. Ibid., p. 102. 

19. Everett Carll Ladd, Jr., and Seymour 
Martin Lipset, “Faculty Members Who 
Travel Abroad,” The Chronicle of Higher 
Education, 24 April 1978, p. 8. ~ 
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Lipset survey, 38 percent of the 
American faculty who have not trav- 
eled abroad professionally pointed 
to the unavailability or perceived 
unavailability of funding as a reason. 


' -The funding situation for interna-. 


tional exchanges and sojourns abroad 
for American faculty has seriously 
. deteriorated. Even if ICA’s support 
for international exchange of persons 
programs increases, as the Commis- 
sion recommended, from $42 million 
in fiscal year 1979 to $100 million by 
1985, this would do little more than 
compensate for the 57 percent de- 
crease in constant dollars in the last 
twelve years, leaving aside higher 
international ‘travel and overseas 
-living costs. 

A recent study by the Ford Foun- 
dation pointed to the importance of 
overseas experience: for international 
studies scholars in maintaining a 
stock of competence in this field. The 
study looked at non-Western studies 
at fifteen major research universities 
and at the chief individual awards 


programs supporting , overseas re-. 


search. It concluded that “the supply 
of individual research awards for 
faculty is seriously deficient.’ 

An important exception to this 
bleak situation, as noted by the Com- 
mission, is the significant and in- 
creasing support by- the National 
Endowment for the Humanities 
of international studies research 
abroad, and international studies gen- 
erally. International studies awards 
by its Division of Research Pro- 
grams totalled $3.9 million in fiscal 
1978, 18.7 percent of its total grants 
for the period. The Endowment’s 
total support for international stud- 
ies, only part of which, of course, 
involves overseas research and re- 


20. Elinor G. Barber and Warren I]chman, 
International Studies Review, A Staff Study, 
the Ford Foundation, September 1979, p. 90. 
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lated activity, was an estimated nearly 
$9 million for the year.?! 

As the major federally funded in- 
ternational’ educational exchange 
program related to international 
studies, the President’s Commission 
was particularly concerned with the 
Fulbright Program, the decline in its 
funding, and trends, especially in 
the last decade or so, which have 
eroded its contribution to foreign 
language and international studies. 
A senior ICA official encapsulated 
the present situation: 


The Fulbright exchange program is now 
exterded geographically, stretched fi- 
nancially, scattered administratively, and 
probebly not meeting the highest priority 
requirements of one Critically important 
client—the American academic com- 
munity.” 


In expanding from some 50 coun- - 
tries to over 120 without a parallel in- 
crease in, or even the same, funding, 
the Fulbright Senior Scholar Program 
is stretched so thin that its impact is 
greatly reduced. Stipends have failed 
to keep pace with inflation, the period 
of grants has been cut, sometimes to 
only several months, and more and 
more grants are for travel only. More 
dirscty relevant to international 
studies research in non-Western 
countries, Fulbright awards in them 
are so predominantly for teaching 
with only a handful for research— 
349 versus 188 in 1977—78—that the 
progran serves the need for interna- 
tional studies scholarship in only a 
very limited way. 

Yet more crucial is the relative | 
paucity of Fulbright research grants 


- 21. Letter of July 11, 1979 to Barbara Burn 
from Harold C. Cannon, Director, Division 
of Research Programs, National Endowment 
for the Humanities. 

22, Anonymous statement presented to the - 


President's Commission by a senior ICA - 
official, June 1979. — 
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for American scholars outside of 
Western Europe. Of the 1977-78 
total of 188 Fulbright advanced re- 
search awards, 95 or over half were 
for Western European countries. For 
other world regions the allocation 
was: 38 for East Asia and the Pacific, 
22 to Australia; 10 to Latin America; 
none to Africa; 41 to Eastern Europe; 
and 4 to the Near East and South 
Asia, 3 of them to Israel.” The total 
of 188 research ‘awards for U.S. 
scholars contrasts with 540 new re- 
search awards for foreign grantees. 
It should be noted, of course, that 
the Fulbright Program administered 
by the Council on International Ex- 
change of Scholars does not have the 
explicit objective of foreign area and 
language training, as does the Ful- 
bright Program adrninistered by the 
Otfice of Education. The latter pro- 
vided grants for research abroad to 
63 U.S. faculty in 1977-78, only 
three of which were to Western 
European countries.” 

In light of the foregoing, the Presi- 
dent’s Commission recommended 


that: . 


In planning and expansion of exchange 
activities, ECA (the Educational and 
Cultural Affairs Associate Directorship 
in ICA) should review its coverage of 
geographical areas currently underrep- 
resented. Special attention should be 
given to the developing countries, where 
access by U.S. researchers may need to 
be improved.” l 


The Commission also recom- 
mended that international studies 
centers funded under NDEA Title 
VI establish on-going relationships 


with institutions abroad in order to 


encourage faculty (and student) ex- 


23. Board of Foreign Scholarships, Report 
on Exchanges, Sixteenth Annual Report, 
Washington, D.C., December 1978, pp. 26-34. 

24. Report on Exchanges, pp. 44-48. 

25. Strength Through Wisdom, p. 106. 
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changes. While many of these centers 
are actively involved in this activity, 
playing the role of “brokers” for the 
exchange of specialists, others are 
less so, in large part no doubt because 
of funding problems. 

An important role is played in ex- 
changes, especially research abroad 
by faculty as well as by advanced 
graduate students, by the American 
overseas advanced research centers, 
such as the American Research 
Center in Egypt and the Universities 
Service Center in Hong Kong. Con- 
nected with and using the services 
of these centers is “a substantial 
proportion of the scholars on the 
cutting edge of disciplines con- 
cerned .with the history, society, 
languages and culture of the coun- 
tries in which the centers have 
taken root.” Their importance and 
the continued uncertainty of their 
funding prompted the Commission’s 
recommendation for a program of 
continuing federal assistance for 
these centers and other “national 
facilities and programs essential to 
the quality and well-being of inter- 
national studies in the U.S.’”27 

The Commission addressed rec- 
ommendations not only to the fed- 
eral and state governments, but also 
to higher education institutions 
themselves. In looking to an expan- 
sion of faculty -exchanges, it saw 
reciprocal one-to-one exchanges as 
an important and low cost means for 
strengthening foreign language and 
international studies and mostly 
within the resources of the institu- 
tions themselves. A means to diver- 
sify faculty in a period when faculty 
hiring is down and an increasing 
proportion of faculty are tenured, it 


26. Robert McC. Adams and Corinne S. 
Schelling, eds., Corners of a Foreign Field 
(New York: the Rockefeller Foundation, August 
1979), p. 2. 

27. Strength Through Wisdom, p. 91. 
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is interesting that other industrialized 
nations sharing these circumstances 
are also encouraging “job-swapping”’ 
faculty exchanges: New Zealand, 
France, Canada, Australia and the 
U.K. Ifa variety of disciplines are in- 
volved, such exchanges can help 
introduce international perspectives 
to fields. such as law and .business 
administration, an objective strongly 
endorsed by the Commission. 


CONCLUSION 


For a field not even mentioned in 
the official mandate ofthe President’s 
Commission, international educa- 
tional exchange produced a range of 
recommendations, both realistic and 
far-reaching. Although in its consid- 
eration of exchanges the Commis- 
sion’s focus was on scholarly ex- 
change and research, it did not ignore 
the important exchange activities 


_ which take place as part of the in- | 
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ternational development assistance 
programs of American universities, - 
programs which are becoming more. 
collaborative in mode. The future of 
educational exchanges generally 
must lie in more reciprocity and mu- 
tuality on a basis of greater equality 
between scholars and higher educa- 
tion institutions in the U.S. and other 
countries. It is to be regretted that 


_ the President’s Commission did not - 
‘app.y its collective wisdom to ex- 


ploring the shape these future direc- 
tions might take. In so doing, how- 
ever, the Commission might have 
shortchanged other activities more 
central to its presidential mandate. 
Even in the limited framework of 
that mandate, it found that “indeed, 
exchanges have a far-reaching impact 
on every major topic dealt with by the 
Commission.’”8 


28. Ibid., p. 101. 
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Foreign Languages, International Studies, and 
' Business (A Dubious Savior) 


By SAMUEL-L. HAYDEN 


` 


ABSTRACT: The declining enrollments in foreign languages 
and international studies at U.S. institutions of higher learning 
continues with persistence. In an attempt to reverse this trend, 

-analysts look to new clients to rejuvenate these fields of study. 

- For a variety of reasons U.S. multinationals and other export- 
“ing firms are seen as potential clients. But they will not be 
large takers of foreign language and international studies 
specialists until some significant changes take place. From 
the corporate viewpoint, foreign languages and international 
studies expertise 'is a tool requiring a relationship to func- . 
tional business knowledge. That link needs to be made on 
the campuses, and the business schools are likely places to 
start. The burden of demonstrating the, utility of interdis- 
ciplinary programs is on the universities themselves. One 
key point is that these kinds of programs- neéd to demon- 
strate the value of interdisciplinary education to the com- 
panies. The demand-pull from U.S. corporations for univer- 
sity foreign language and international studies expertise will 
only come after the value of such is shown. | 


Samuel L. Hayden is the managing director of the Council of the Americas, a 
business association of more than 200 corporations having investments in Latin 
America and the Caribbean. He received a Masters Degree in Soviet Studies at the 
University of Michigan and an M.B.A. in marketing and international business 
at Michigan State University. Previously, he worked as an international trade 
specialist at the Bureau of East-West Trade in the Department of Commerce, as a 
researcher with the Fund for Multinational Management Education, and as 
director of International and Governmental Affairs for the American Assembly of 
Collegiate Schools of Business. : 
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U wensrry programs in foreign 
languages and international 
studies have suffered a well docu- 
mented decline in enrollments during 
the last decade. The theme of foreign 
languages and international studies 
as well as the continuing decline in 
student interest precipitated a num- 
ber of studies during this same period. 
Done under the auspices of such 
groups as the now-defunct Education 
and World Affairs, the American 


. Council on Education, and the Presi-. 


dent’s Commission on Foreign Lan- 
guages and International Studies, 
these studies have focused on the 
critical national need for language 
and area studies specialists. In vary- 
ing degrees, they debated the prob- 
lem and prescribed ways.of reversing 
the policies of universities and the 
choice of courses taken by students. 
In most instances, these studies have 


included’ as participants experts. 


from higher education, the govern- 
ment at both state and federal levels, 
the interested ‘public, and business. 

Suggested remedies to reverse the 
trends have generally been aimed at 
unlocking the predominant bond of 
foreign language study from the study 
and mode of. literature; relating 


* foreign languages and international’ 


studies to the professions, diplo- 
macy, and commerce; and increasing 
individual competence in significant 
numbers so that our national myopia 
of other peoples and cultures can 
be overcome. The correct recogni- 
tion of this need has been supported 
-by numerous depressing examples 
of large segments of U.S. diplomatic 
staffs abroad not having foreign 
language capability. at all, of U.S. 
international businessmen’ uncon- 
cerned with either an awareness of 
local culture or language, and of 
foreign language majors graduating 
from college with barely minimum 
standards ‘of competency. Unfortu- 
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nately, the remedies to cure these ills 
wil. require not only a change in 
attitude but also a substantial amount 
of money to support experimenta- — 
tion as well as a buildup of the base 
of competency. 

It is clear that the vitality and 


-utilzty.of foreign languages and inter- 


national studies will be- effected 
primarily as a result of a demand- 
pull by potential employers. The field 
of study will be, therefore, more of a 
tool related to a larger and different . 
purpose than an end in itself. Among 
the most prominently mentioned 
of these employers are the U.S. 
multinational corporation and other 
U.S. exporting firms. The assumption 
is that there is a direct utility of 
language and area studies skills for 
corporations having an international 
perspective. While supporting this 
assumption in concept, multinational 
corporations have not appreciably - 
tapped these university resources 
-in practice. The corporation is cur- 
rently a dubious savior of foreign 
language and area studies programs 
on American campuses. Why this 
is so and how this might be changed 
are the subjects of this paper. 


THE SIZE AND STRUCTURE OF 
U.S. INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS 


One of the reasons why foreign 
language and international studies 
specialists. see the corporation as a 
potentially important client is surely 
the sheer size of U.S. international 


business. According to the Survey of © 


Current Business published by the 
U.S. Department of Commerce, by 
the end of 1978, the latest full-year 
statistics available, U.S. foreign 
direct investment based on net book 
value topped $160 billion. Where 
this amount has flowed and probably 
will continue to flow should be an 


important fact to universities. Roughly 
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fs 
80 percent of this total has. been 
placed in the industrialized markets 
of Western Europe, Canada, and 
Japan. Of the remaining 20 percent, 
four-fifths, or more than $32 billion, 
are in Latin America and the Carib- 
bean. And of this last amount, there 
is a heavy concentration in Brazil, 
Mexico, Argentina, and Venezuela. 
At least in terms of U.S. overseas 
investment as one form of business 
activity, the market for foreign 


language and area studies specialists _ 


is limited by geography. These 
numbers, therefore, reflect the rela- 
tive unimportance, for example, of 
Africa, as compared with Latin 
America, when it comes to U.S. 
investment activity abroad. 


An assumption not easily sup- 


ported, but nonetheless . probably 
true, is that the bulk of this direct 
investment from the United States is 
made by the largest firms comprising 
the “Fortune 1000” list. Although it 
is perhaps evident, it bears repeating 
that U.S. international corporations 
should not be viewed as monolithic 
in objectives or uniform in behavior. 
For example, some financial institu- 
tions, new to the international market, 
are forecasting temendous growth 
overseas, while experienced banks 


are seeing a leveling-off of growth. - 


Some firms are efficiency oriented, 
seeking integrated production and 
operations worldwide in manufac- 
turing automobiles, electronic com- 
ponents, and the like; some are re- 
source seeking, extractive, ‘and 
processing firms whose operations 
require huge, long-term capital-in- 
vestments and often the building of 
entire community services as well. 
Some companies are predominantly 
exporters from the United States, 
while others manufacture in host 
country markets to service local 
consumption or for export to third 
countries; some are mainly exporters, 


while others are direct investors 
in manufacture or services. Often 
individual firms can incorporate many 
of these facets simultaneously. In ad- 
dition, different industries—service, 
construction and engineering, man- 
ufacturing, agribusiness, and so 
forth—operate and behave dif- 
ferently for inherent reasons. Finally, 
corporations operating abroad are 
also characterized differently ac- 
cording to organization. Some are 
organized geographically along the 
lines of area studies programs at 
universities, whereas others are 
division and product grouped. 

The structure of firms comprising 
U.S. exports is also important in com- 
pleting this snapshot of U.S. inter- 
national business. Firms looking for 
Overseas opportunities generally 
export products before they invest 
abroad. A profile of U.S. exporting 
firms is revealing. Except for a core 
of large, high-powered corporations, 
U.S. firms dre generally tied to a 
domestic orientation. The size, 
stability, and wealth of the U.S. 
market have not necessitated an 
international push. According to the 
Department of Commerce and as re- 
ported in the New York Times, 100 
firms account for 50 percent of U.S. 


‘exports, and 250 firms generate 80 


percent ofU.S. exports. 

In its effort to increase small- and 
medium-sized firms investments 
abroad, the Overseas Private Invest- 
ment Corporation has determined 
that.8,000 firms with net sales less 
than $100 million (that is, not in the 
Fortune 1000 list) engage in export- 
ing. In all, these firms probably ac- 


‘count for the remaining 20 percent of 
U.S. export sales. Another way of 


putting into. perspective the highly 
concentrated structure of U.S. inter- - 
national business is to recognize that 
a recently proposed, but rejected, 
merger of the Chamber of Commerce 
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of the United States and the National 
Association of Manufacturérs would 


have resulted in an association of - 


more than 50,000 members. 

There is also an increasingly 
stronger relationship between de- 
veloping countries and the United 
States in total trade. In 1977, develop- 
ing countries bought more than a third 
of all exports. During the 1970s, 
U.S. sales to developing countries 
- grew 22 percent annually compared 
with 15 percent to industrialized 
countries, and, as one salient example, 
Mexico may soon become the largest 
single trading partner of the United 
States in the near future. The potential 
for trade with Communist countries, 
with perhaps the exception of the 
People’s Republic of China, will 
probably continue to be limited. 
Again, while these figures can be re- 
fined, they do suggest that differentia- 
tion is -important and that African 
studies programs, as one example, 


are relatively less attractive to busi-. 


ness than are Latin American studies, 
which focus on a more financially 
compelling world area. 

One of the policy considerations 
at the federal government level is 
to re-instill greater productivity. and 
technological capacity within U.S. 
industry. The achievement of this 
objective is complex indeed, but al- 
-most always includes statements 
exhorting increased -exports as the 
way to offset heavy trade deficits 
caused by the very expensive na- 
tional payment for imported oil. Two 
parallel approaches have been sug- 
gested and are in the process of 
being implemented. One is to bring 
nonexporting firms into an exporting 
position through various kinds of as- 
sistance from the Small Business 
Administration, the Department of 
Commerce, and other federal agen- 
cies. Another is to reorganize the 
many export related officies within 
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a number of federal agencies and, 
at the same time, to simplify the 
regulations that have made exporting 
somewhat cumbersome at times. 
However, it is most probable that, 
given the concentration of firms 
accounting for the vast majority of 
export dollars, the major increase in 
exports will not come from small- 
anc. medium-sized companies, but 
from the large firms themselves. 
Finding ways to get smaller firms to 
export is important but cannot have 
a quick, significant impact on the 
balance of payments deficit. 

This general description of U.S. 


_international business in the start of 


a kind of market survey that uni- 
versities must do in order to plan a 


closer working relationship with 


corporations —if that is an objective. 
Anv approach must first start with an 
attempt to understand what motivates 
the firm to do what it does, where 
the access points are in. terms of 
pecple who will listen and be willing 
to experiment in university programs, 
and a clear definition of workable 
objectives. 


OTHER IMPORTANT FACTS ABOUT 
CORPORATIONS 


For U.S. firms that invest directly 
abroad, there is a plethora of con-. 
siderations that require close atten- 
tion both politically, legally, and 
socially. Setting up a plant overseas 
requires governmental approval by 
the host country of the kind. of tech- 
nology that will be transferred, the 
terms and conditions under which 
the technology will be transferred, 
the kind and often the amount of 
products produced, the capital re- 
quirements, and the mix of funding 
sources. These considerations are 
legal ones, subject to negotiation be- 
tween foreign firms and host country 
governments. For the U.S. firm, this 
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process is a matter of negotiation 


. that is increasingly shaped by the 


intensity of competing firms for the 
same project. It is precisely in this 
process that a better undérstanding 
of the host country’s culture and 
system of government is crucial. 

In most instances, the developing 


‘country governments, for example, 


are requiring foreign investors to 
share ownership with local partners 
who are more and more required to . 
possess the majority stake. Such joint 
ventures require a harmonization of. 
technologies, management, and of 
overall effort. This tendency toward 
greater local ownership is also exem- 
plified by Mexico, which is requiring 


-“Mexicanization” of foreign firms 


through ‘the national stock market. 
It also portends a greater flexibility 
in operations and a much better 
understanding of local environments 
on the part of supplier firms than 
they would ordinarily need under 
conditions of independent activity. 
Again, language and cross-cultural 


_ knowledge appear to be mandatory 


to success in such ventures, but there 
is precious little in the form of sound 
studies or case histories of the value 
of foreign language or international 


‘studies in these daily operations 


of the foreign investor. 

The preceding has indicated that 
the governments of the countries re- 
ceiving foreign investment largely 
shape the legal environment and 
conditions under which foreign in- 
vestment occurs and that the invest- 
ing firm must adapt to those condi- 
tions. The U.S. government has 
something to say about the rules of 
the game for overseas investment. 
Despite the official policy of neutrality 
toward U.S. foreign investment, the 
U.S. government has a number of- 
laws and regulations that are designed 
for various purposes but can constrain 
U.S. investing and exporting firms. 
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Laws governing the personal in- 
come of U.S. nationals abroad, the 
extraterritorial application of anti- 
trust legislation, boycott legislation, 
environment impact statements, and 
the like more directly affect how 


‘companies can operate. In addition, 


broader foreign policy issues, such as 
human rights and nuclear nonpro- 
liferation, indirectly can have nega- 
tive impacts on the ability to service 
various markets abroad. Much of the 
activity of government relations of- 
fices of major companies and of 
specialized associations is spent on 
reacting to these federally imposed 
rules and regulations and on making 
the case for the removal of these 
as one way of restoring U.S. com- 
petitiveness abroad. Numerous bus- 
iness-sponsored studies of legisla- 
tive audits point to regulatory reform 
as necessary and, in fact, the govern- 
ment itself has been studying the 
effects of possibly excessive, or at 
least fragmented, regulation as be- 
ing detrimental to U.S. firms. 
Because foreign language and 


international studies are people in- 


tensive, the tax restrictions on Amer- 
icans working abroad deserve special 
attention. The effects of the Tax 
Reform Act of 1976, despite soften- 
ing amendments, have been enor- 


-mous on.U.S. corporations and their 


ability to place their own American 
employees in foreign countries. 
There is, however, not necessarily 
a cause—effect relationship between 
the enactment of restrictive personal 
income tax legislation and the de- 


clining numbers of Americans abroad. 


Nonetheless, the overall effect is to 
limit the need for foreign language 
capability of corporate employees to 
do a specific job abroad. 

There are few official statistics re- 
vealing the number of Americans 
abroad involved in corporate activity. 


Some individual surveys taken by 
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’ this author do indicate a trend, how- 
ever. Sears International has roughly 
24,000 employees aboad of whom 
only about 60 are Americans; in 
General Electric, 500 of 110,000 
abroad are Americans: in General 
Motors, of more than 200,000 abroad 
only 500 are U.S. citizens. One 
primary, but not the only, reason for 
this small proportion is that U.S. 

tax laws penalize U.S. citizens abroad. 

To make up for this difference in 
real compensation, U.S. firms some- 
times must pay 2.5 to 3 times a do- 
mestic salary to account for equal 
pay abroad. In industries. requiring 
large numbers of employees at the. 
` managerial level, U.S. bids for proj- 
-ects abroad may not be competitive 
because of the increased significant 
costs for personnel., In a telephone 
interview, the National Constructor’s 
Association of firms engineering and 
construction industry such as Bech- 


tel, Fluor, Parsons, and Kaiser En- - 


gineers estimated that the U.S. share 
of worldwide major infrastructure 
projects fell from the pre-1976 Tax 


` Reform Act of 18 percent to less than - 


10 percent in 1979. This precipitous 
decrease is directly attributed to the 


new restrictive porsona income, tax . 


liability. 
There are other reasons for the de- 
clining number of corporate Ameri- 


cans abroad. In the interest of good 


corporate citizenship and in response 
` to host governments’ needs for gen- 
erating employment, it is simply 
politically wiser to hire foreign 
nationals. who coincidentally do 
not require cross-cultural and lan- 
guage training. Many have been 
educated in U.S. institutions and 
therefore need only integration into 
the firm’s operation worldwide. A 
‘Brazilian student in a U.S..MBA 
program is much more easily and 
cheaply brought into Ford do Brasil 
than is an American student. As a 
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result many firms have as corporate 
policy the conscious objective of re- ` 
ducing the number of Americans in 
their overseas operations to zero— 
as quickly as possible. There:is even 
some evidence that U.S. multi- 
nationals will “track” foreign students . 
studying in the United States for job ` 
offers immediately upon graduation. 


WHAT THESE FACTS MEAN FOR ° 
<- FOREIGN LANGUAGE AND 
INTERNATIONAL STUDIES 


If the previous description of 
tendencies in U.S. international cor- 
pozate activity is correct—and it is 


admittedly based on numerous inteér- 


views not scientifically designed— 
then there is little likelihood that 
a U.S. graduate can enter into a cor- 
poration’s overseas operation in a 
direct way. In a sample of eighteen 
of the “Fortune 500” firms extensively 
interviewed for the President’s. 
Commission on Foreign Languages 
and International Studies, not one 
had any record of. having hired a 
person at entry level specifically 
because of his or her foreign lan- 
guage or area studies background. 

There is enough evidence from 
various sources to corroborate this 
fac-. -While U.S. corporations are 
noted for seeking, at entry-level 
employment, persons with business- 
related functional skills, there is little 
evidence that foreign language 
capacity and-international studies 
expertise are pluses even when 
combined with accounting, financial, 
or marketing skills. 

When corporations do decide to 
send an American abroad;-if he or 
she is not able td speak the language . 
of the country where the assignment 


‘is to take place, then a crash course 


at Berlitz, the Business Council for’ 
International Understanding, the. 
Overseas Briefing Associates, or at a 
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similar organization is contracted for 
the entire family. This experience 
usually falls far short of what is truly 
required. In fairness and to their 
credit, some corporations, like Gen- 
eral Motors, have setinternal foreign 
language policies stipulating that no 
American family will be sent abroad 
unless both spouses are fluent in the 


language and knowledgeable about 


the culture. Most companies, how- 
ever, surely look at assignments 
abroad in terms of opportunity costs: 
financial, business, organizational, 
and technical skills outweigh lan- 
gauge and cross-cultural skills. And 
since U.S. firms are doing quite well 
and profitably abroad, the question 
„is rarely asked, “How much better 
could the firm do with fluent and cul- 
turally sensitized managers abroad?” 
A second opportunity cost is a na- 
tional one. Business diplomacy is a 
fact of international commerce. Ex- 
ecutives regularly communicate both 
socially and professionally with 
government officials abroad. In rep- 
resenting both their companies and 
the United States, there are great 
opportunities for goodwill ambas- 
sadorial relations. Many of the top 
executives who operate at these 
levels are in fact fluent in foreign 
languages. But as the next cadre of 
executives do not have extensive 
experience abroad, where will these 
commercial ambassadors come 
` from, and what will this mean in 
terms of U.S. competitiveness? 


, 
WHAT KIND OF EXPERIMENTATION 
Is POSSIBLE 


It is fairly clear that remedies will 
not be found in short-term training 
courses, but in fundamental changes 
in education. The phenomenal 
growth in business school enroll- 
ments is at least one starting point. 
The American Assembly of Collegiate 
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Schools of Business (AACSB), the 
accrediting body ofhigher education 
business schools, has instituted a 
standard requiring some type of un- ° 
specified international education 
within the curriculum. Unfortunately, 
the teaching burdens imposed as a 
result of swollen classrooms and the 
high demand for business school 
graduates may leave little room for 
experimentation. But experimenta- 
tion on the interdisciplinary basis 
is precisely what is needed, and 
language and area studies majors 
should be at a premium for recruit- 
ment into masters’ programs in busi- 
ness. In the increasing race for inter- 
national markets, foreign language 
and international studies majors 
must look out for their own interests 
by entering at the credential starting 
block, because the evidence is clear 
that they cannot easily run the cor- 
porate race at all otherwise. 

One possible and widespread 
scenario on campuses today may be 
the following: faculty members from 
foreign language and international 
studies: departments; concerned 
about dropping enrollments, walk 
across to the business school and find 
neither international _ ability nor 
interest. The communication link 
simply does not exist. The AACSB 
international standard can be met in 
an interdisciplinary way as well as or 
perhaps better than the previous 
scenario would by the addition of a 
required introductory international 
business survey course. It is, there- 
fore, but one impetus to experiment. 
The enabling mechanism must be 
the funds to support such experi- 
ments. A bill ($2306) introduced by 


. Senator Stafford to amend the Higher 


Education Act by adding a special 
part on “business and international 
education” would provide monies 
(up to $10 million) for just such 
experimentation. It will serve as an 
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important gauge of governmental 
interest which to date has only been 
voiced on a rhetorical level. 

An important private initiative has 
recently been undertaken by the 
American Council on Education 
(ACE) as well. ACE established a 
Business-Higher Education’: Forum 
in 1979 to explore better relationships 
between the university and corporate 
communities in a number of areas 
of mutual interest. Comprised of 
roughly 25 chief executive officers 
of major companies and 25 univer- 
sity presidents, the Forum has es- 
tablished Task Forces on federal 
regulations, engineering manpower, 
productivity, and international 
education. The agendas sent by these 
groups and the recommendations 
and action programs that result may 
pave the way for much broader com- 
munications. 

‘One important area for experi- 
mentation within universities and 
between the campuses and corpora- 
tions is in better information. Corpo- 


rations are in fact centers of data. 


and information that are eventually 
converted into intelligence on which 
major investment and other decisions 
are based. Most corporations are per- 
fectly capable of performing their 
own economic forecasts. It is the 
political forecasting that is not near. 
par. For example, the surprises in 
Iran and Nicaragua were not at all 
predicted. The cold reality presented 


by those revolutions indicates how. 
ill-prepared the corporations are for | 


such events. The general political 
turmoil in Central America and parts 
of the Caribbean, in the Middle East, 
and in Southeast Asia has, raised the 
consciousness of political risk to new 
heights but with few mechanisms 
to predict future complicated events. 

It is. obvious. that universities 
possess. a wealth of information 
that is perhaps not available in 
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ready form for corporate consump- 
tion. With no particular prescrip- 
tion in mind, it seems worthwhile to 


try to find ways to link the vast polit- 


ical and cultural research supply of `. 
university faculty and students- to 
the informational needs of corporate. 
America—but in ways useful to the 
companies without compromising 
the integrity of university research. _ 
The changing roles and relative 

power of various stakeholders in any 
important market overseas are be- 
coming increasingly important in- 
formational inputs into corporate 


‘decision making, and they are inputs 


that universities may be particularly. 
well suited to provide. 

At some level—either individually 
or in some collective fashion—a 
system of internships for both foreign 
language and international studies 
faculty and students in corporate 
offices needs to be designated clearly 
and to be sold as a viable, valuable 
idea to companies. Many companies 
would willingly-take foreign student 
interns from countries in which there 
is a definite business interest. But 
it is. the educational value to Ameri- 
can students that would be most 
useful. An internship program would 
be asimple mechanism for establish- 
ing communications and promoting 
mutual understanding between uni- 
versities and corporations. It would _ 
reduce, if properly designed, mis- 
trust and suspicion that exist on both 
sides. Students and faculty would 
be afforded the chance of understand- 
ing the potential for international 
business employment, and the cor- 
porations could, for little cost, ex- 
plore the value of such arrangements, 
determine if additional internship 
projects would be useful, and evalu- 
ate this kind of project as a personnel 
screening device. 

Examples of some kinds of intern- 
ship projects that might be negoti- 
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ated are: 


The role and organization of socio- 
political analysis in corporate in- 
formation systems. 


Structure of in-house seminars 
for international executives. 


Annotated bibliographies on key 
markets and regions. 


Translation services. 


The utility to corporate decision 
making of university capability in 
political risk analysis. 


Case studies of corporate citizen- 
ship. 


Cost and effects of edie U.S. 
government regulations on firms’ 
operations abroad. 


Benefits of U.S. corporate invest- 
ment abroad. 


Corporations annually do an enor- 
mous amount of-training overseas of 
-host country nationals at all levels. 
In Venezuela, for example, 90 per- 
cent of all goods sold by Sears are 
supplied by independent,. national 
firms. Sears provides technical assist- 
ance of all sorts to these suppliers. 
The training and education of de- 
veloping country nationals is another 
possible area of collaboration be- 
tween corporations and universities. 

As many businessmen have gained 
international expertise through 
overseas assignments, so many faculty 
at a number of universities have 
become internationalized by .par- 
ticipating in institution building and 
technical assistance projects abroad. 
This route for faculty development 
and service is now relatively closed 
because funding is not readily avail- 
able to U.S. universities. 

Third World countries, through 
forums like the UN Conference on 
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Science and Technology for Develop- 
ment, have identified the need for 
massive training and education at 
local levels. Since training and tech- 
nical assistance are often integral 
parts of U.S. investment abroad, it 
can be assumed that in Latin America, 
for example, these are significant 
activities, given the fact that U.S. 
direct investment in that region has 
surpassed $30 billion. 

The model borrowed for purposes 
here would be Project Pace of the 
American Chamber of Commerce of 
South Africa that has planned, de- 
signed, and started fund raising for 
the first vocational and recreational 
center in Soweto. Similar efforts 
could be undertaken in Third World 
countries with groups of corporations 
acting as donors and joint venture 
partners and with universities pro- 


-viding significant technical assistance 


for the design and implementation 


_.of training centers whose purpose | 


would be to upgrade technical and 


“managerial competence for any and 


all users nationally. 
One last example will suffice to 


-demonstrate what might be possible 


in experimenting with links between 


“universities and corporations. Con- 


temporary newspaper and other ar- 
ticles and speeches by public officials 
and business executives are replete 
with the call for a national export 

consciousness. For the universities, © 
it is probably not feasible that they 
can provide much assistance to the 
largest corporate exporters such as 
General Electric, Westinghouse, and 
Rockwell. However, there is signifi- 
cant opportunity for mutually use- 
ful programs with small- and medium- 
sized U.S. firms, which are receiving 
a large amount of attention from the 
Small Business Administration, the 
Commerce Department, the White 
House, and assistance agencies at 
the State government level. 
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- Business school students, under 
the direction of a faculty advisor, 
often have the opportunity to work 
in teams to assist small firms that 
are willing to consider exporting. 
These teams could, or should, easily 
be altered to include foreign language . 
and area studies students who, with 
proper preparation, could contribute 
‘to and gain much from such practi- 
. cums. Such-an experience would go 
well beyond trade theory into the 
practical concerns and constrairits 
that smaller firms must face daily. 
Again, properly designed, these pro- 
grams would be of mutual value to 
both students, faculty, and executives, 
who from personal experience would 
be willing to foot the cost for out-of- 


pocket expenses. They could be built. 


on and could extend the successful 
model of the Small Business Develop- 
ment Centers, but with -an inter- 
national slant. 


‘CONCLUSIONS 


This article has argued that the 
large corporations conducting the 
bulk of U.S. investment and export- 
ing abroad, for a number of reasons, 
will not quickly accede to the argu- 
ment that they need foreign language 
and international studies expertise 
on their payrolls. English is still the 
dominant language of international 
commerce, and American ‘firms are 
not faring badly overseas. 

But as the environment changes, 
and the technologist, financial, and 
. managerial gap between U.S. leader- 
ship and the rest of the world rapidly 
narrows (indeed in some ways there 
is no gap), it will become evident 
to business executives that inter- 
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national expertise and the accompany- 
ing tools of language and area studies 
are just as important as the traditional 
functional business’tools. And more - 
importantly, as awareness of these 
‘needs becomes more manifest, it 
should also be clear that these inter- 
national skills cannot be easily in- 
stilled through casual- executive 
seminars. l 
These tendencies seem to indiċate 
that the universities and particularly 
thé business schools should be pre- 
pared for the likely eventuality of the 
demand for seemingly presently un- 
related skills housed in individuals. 
But that demand does not now exist, 
it cannot be legislated, and it will 
probably not occur quickly or in 
massive numbers. | 
Therefore, it is suggested that the 
first step should be one of experi- 
mentation both within the univer- 
sities in an interdisciplinary way 
and between the universities and the. 
corporations. Certainly the forms of 
experimentation mentioned previ- 
ously are easier to outline than 
to implement. But is is precisely the 
demonstration . projects that are 
needed to determine if various uni- 


„versity departments can in fact cò- 


operate in new ways and to ascer- 
tain if. they are marketable ideas. 
Without these and a concurrently 
strong emphasis on the interna- 
tionalization of the undergraduate - 
curriculum, we will be left with 
‘nothing but more.rhetoric about cul- 
tural myopia and other kinds of 
nearsightedness. The universities 
must simply become more activist - 
and reasoned in dealing with what 


they perceive to be American cor- 


porate needs in the international area. 
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ABSTRACT: International studies is a diverse field. Its 
central planning, unfortunately, is usually tied to the search 
for financial support. Hence, many questions of internal 
organization and purpose are often not addressed. Some of 
them relating to specialist centers, undergraduate general 
education, secondary and primary schools, and serving 
business clienteles are discussed. 
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S THE articles in this volume 

- indicate, the term “interna- 
tional studies” refers to a wide 
variety of activities whose common 
thread is that they relate to one or 
more countries outside of the United 
States and that they touch some 


‘aspect of our educational system. 


International studies includes such 
diverse things as: Ph.D. training of 


economists specializing in China: 


and elementary school Spanish les- 
sons; a scholarly research center in 
Cairo and a teachers’ workshop in 
Cincinnati; a Fulbright exchange 
program and an internship program 
for international. business. trainees; 
the influx of foreign students and a 


- dissertation on the invention of the’ 


zero by ancient Indian grammarians; 
the training of Peace Corps volun- 


-teers and the collaboration of scien- 


tists working on the Man and the 
Biosphere project. 

The many activities which are 
gathered under the rubric of inter- 
national studies may be sorted into 
two classes: those that treat other 
countries as the objects of study, 
research, writing, or teaching; and 
those concerned with transnational 


linkages, the exchange of informa- 


tion, faculty, or students across na- 
tional boundaries. In this volume, 


the primary emphasis is on the. 


former, that is, those who study, 
write, or teach about other countries. 
The second group is represented in 
this volume in the discussion on 
international exchanges in. the 
articles by Barbara B. Burn and by 
Rose Lee’ Hayden. Other topics in 
this category, for instance, technical 
assistance, the Peace Corps, or 
international scientific collaboration, 
are not covered here, although they 


are important elements in inter- 


nationalizing the’ American educa- 
tional system. 
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Dne reason for this delimitation is 
that the groups covered in this 
volume all share a common rationale, 
one that is not so ‘central to the 
transnational linkages group. That 
rationale can be summarized simply: 


the world is becoming incréasingly 


complex and interdependent; Ameri- 
cans are too parochial to continue 
to prosper in such a world; we must 
both produce experts who will 
advise us how to cope in this new 
multicentric world, and we must 
educate students and our citizenry 
more generally to understand the 
world we live in. That rationale 
appears in one.form or another in 
what might be called—-following 
Jokn Pincus—the advocacy, litera- 
ture. It both binds together and 
divides the diverse activities illus- | 
trated in the preceding list. It binds 
them together in that it serves as a 
rallying point for temporary coali- 
tions of individuals and organiza- 


tions seeking increased funding and 


increased representation and re- 
sources on their campuses. It divides | 
them in that it precipitates disagree- 
ments among them about the rela- 
tive share of financial support that 
should go to one or another level of 
the education system, depending 
upcn whether one emphasizes the 
production of experts or general 
education. 

The Report a the Presidential 
Coramission on Foreign Language 
and. International Studies,} sum-_ 
marized herein by James A. ‘Perkins 
and Barbara B. Burn, and the dis- 
cussion that followed the publica- 
tion of the report illustrates this 
process.. 


1. “Strength Through Wisdom: A ‘Critique 
Report ‘of the Presi- 
dential Commission on Foreign Language 
and International Studies (Washington, D.C.: 
Government Printing Office, 1975). 


INTERNATIONAL STUDIES 


The commission’s report eloquently 
presents the central rationale of an 
interdependent world and American 
parochialism, then it prescribes the 
allocation of financial, principally 
federal, resources to each of the con- 
stituent clienteles. The follow-up 
discussions outside of the commis- 
sion have engendered debates 
about distributive justice in the 
formulae allocating resources and 
the adequacy of the representation 
on the decision-making bodies of the 
various activities and interest groups. 

Given the limited time available 
and the nature of the selection of the 
commission members, the advocacy 
task was well done, as were similar 
deliberations leading up to the 
passage of the International Educa- 
tion Act. Unfortunately, however, 
this method of what I call granto- 
tropic central planning, that is, 
periodic marshalling of constituen- 
cies and arguments for enhanced 
federal support, does not attend to 
the pressing need for rationalization 
and redirection of effort within the 
field itself and the development of 
more concrete objectives and cri- 
teria for evaluation of successes and 
failures in international studies. 


Above all, it does not provide for the’ 


articulation of the roles to be played 
by the different groups at the various 
‘levels of the educational system. For 
these purposes, we need to set an 
internal agenda, defined, at least in 
the beginning, without reference to 
funding; we need a freshly con- 
ceived rationale that recognizes the 
immense growth that has taken place 
in the field; and we need a careful 
taxonomy and coordinating strategy 
that fits the parts of the field together 
in amore mutually supportive, inter- 
active, less competitive fashion. 

It remains to be seen whether any 
of these previously mentioned tasks 
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“will be accomplished by the public 


and private national advisory com- ` 
mittees about to be established. Past 
experience would indicate that they, 
too, are likely to emphasize issues of 
general advocacy and funding, and 
yet another opportunity: will be 
missed to carry out the kind of 
integrative planning and evaluation 
so essential to the health of the 
field. To illustrate the point, it might 
be helpful to indicate what some of 


‘the more obvious agenda items for 


the field would be. Many of them . 
are highlighted by the articles in 
this volume. 


SPECIALISTS 


First of all, one of the central 
motifs of the collective rationale I 
spoke of earlier is that the United 
States has too few experts who are 
competent to follow and interpret 
events in other countries. This is 
particularly true when we count only 
experts who have a high level of 
skill in one or more of the languages 
of a country or region. This became 
painfully obvious in World War II, 
when sputnik went up, and in Viet 
Nam, Iran, and Afghanistan. To 
remedy this shortage, the nation set 
about creating a corps of specialists. 

Early academic and foundation 
attention was placed on assisting 
universities to create and sustain 
this corps. In view of the scarcity 
herein reported in Robert A. 
McCaughey’s article, the emphasis 
was quickly placed on the recruit- 
ment and training of as many 
specialists as possible. The sub- 
sequent enactment of the National 
Defense Education Act, and the 
decision to place the implementa- 
tion of that strategy in the U.S. 
Office of Education, rather than, say, 
the Department of State, the Na- 
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tional Science Foundation, or the 
National Endowment for the 
Humanities, reinforced this empha- 
sis on the training of new specialists 
rather than sustaining and raising 
the competency of and increasing 
the effectiveness of the existing corps. 

For 30 years, the overwhelming 
emphasis was on the creation of new 
specialists. I do not mean to suggest 
that there is no need for training new 


specialists. Country and disciplinary , 


coverage is quite uneven. Retire- 
ment, attrition, and expansion into 
new levels of the educational system 
require that the continual training of 
a fresh supply of experts be con- 
tinued. However, one by-product of 
this single-minded emphasis on the 
production of more and more special- 
ists was to make the field unduly 


. susceptible to the body count as the 


only criterion of success. Questions 
about. depth and distribution, and 
especially language competency, 
were put aside. Questions about the 
credentials of the existing stock were 
rarely raised, and certainly very 
little was done to inhibit attrition, 
either by losses to the field of people 
formerly engaged in it or by the 
decay of competencies among people 
remaining in it. The need to expand 
kept bringing more and more people 
in laterally, many of them presumed 
experts whose level of competency 
was marginal. It also meant that 
many of these new “experts” were 
primarily trained in a discipline; 
their area of expertise comprised a 
very light patina of area and lan- 
guage courses. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that 
the general decline in the academic 
market for all Ph.D.’s and several 
unpromising surveys by the Rand 
Corporation? and others of non- 


2. “Foreign Language and Intemational 
‘Studies Specialists: The Marketplace and 
National Policy” (Santa Monica, CA: The 
Rand Corporation, 1979). i 


acedemic demand were so threaten- 
ing to the field. It also explains why 
John Pincus in his article seems to 
have expected the Presidential | 
Commission to change its advocacy 
stance once this evidence of con- ` 
tracted demand for newly minted 
specialists was presented to it. 
Elinor G. Barber and Warren Ilch- 
man, in discussing the Ford Founda- 
tion Report,’ seem to have taken a 
necessary step in focusing attention 
on the maintenance and replace- 
ment of the existing pool by pointing 
out areas where scarcities still exist. 
They also discuss the research fund- 
ing opportunities which make it 
possible for the pool of specialists to 
sustain their competencies. and to 
create the high level of knowledge 
that was the original point of the 
developent of the cadre of specialists. 


CENTERS 


In the same vein, itis time we took 
another look at the center as a way of 
organizing activity in the field. I 
have always been surprised that 
what was to me the most interesting 
part of the Language and Area 
Studies Review,’ the analysis of 
programs and centers, has, received 
so little attention. 

In spite of this seeming lack of 
interest in what constitutes good and 
bad centers, it is. curious how: 
strongly oriented the field seems to 
be to the center as the major 
organizational device for carrying on 
international studies activities. For 
instance, throughout the Presidential 
Commission’s Report centers, old 
ones and new ones, are recommended 
to solve almost every problem. Even 


3. Elinor G. Barber and Warren I]lchman, 
International Studies Review (New York: 
Ford Foundation, 1979). 

4, Richard D. Lambert, Language anc Area 
Studies Review, Monograph 17, chapters 
V and VI (Philadelphia: American Academy 
of Political and Social Science, 1973). 


INTERNATIONAL STUDIES 


when the purpose is to diffuse an 
activity as widely as possible through- 
out the United States, the proposed 
solution is the creation of 50 centers, 
one ineach state. Individuals appear 
in the report rarely, and yet as the 
field develops it is more and more 
dominated by “loners,” many of 
them scattered off by themselves or 
in small, unorganized clusters in a 
wide variety of schools, colleges, 


and universities. Linking them to. 


the resources of centers is at least 
as high a priority item as the 
establishment of new centers. 

There ‘is another thing about the 
field’s approach to centers which is, 
curious. The central rationale of the 
field has emphasized unduly only 
one of the many functions that 
centers have come to perform, that 
is, training of the new specialists. 
As a result, very little attention has 
been paid to many other functions 
which the best of them perform and 
by which their’ utility should be 
_ judged. Among these functions are 
the following: : 

_ 1. Infusing international perspec- 
tives into the general education 
portion of the undergraduate. cur- 
` riculum. 


2. Informing the scholarly, di-. 


dactic, and public discourse through 
their research and writing. 

3. Maintaining a core cadre of 
language, country, and substantive 
specialists for use in time of national 
need. 

4. Assembling and sustaining the 
overhead resources necessary for 
long-term runs of periodicals and 
> newspapers, overseas research and 
training stations. 

. 5. Promoting continuous inter- 
eton between humanistic and social 
science scholars in the United States 
and other parts of the world. : 

6. Providing leverage points on 
our campuses for the general cosmo- 
politanization of higher education. 
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7. Helping to diffuse ee knowl- 
edge to the other levels of the educa- 
tional ‘system and to the general 
public. 

It is a little curious; or perhaps not 
so curious in view of the seeming 
obsession of the U.S. Office of Edu- 
cation and the field with manpower, 
that only the last of these functions 
has found its way into the recent 
criteria for judging the value of 
centers. Furthermore, this emphasis 
on training more and more special- 
ists and on reaching more and more 
clienteles means that the most 
obvious criterion for judging the . 
success of centers is almost never. 
applied. This criterion is whether 
the collection of scholars and teachers 
in a center adds something beyond 
what they contribute as individuals. 


_Do they interact to create a whole 


greater than the parts? Which centers 
have cohesion, durability, -aand 
collective vitality, and which are 
paper coalitions who are unified 
facing their funding sources but 
segmented and individual facing 
each other and their students? In 
short, we need a more careful 
consideration of the functions of 
centers arid the criteria by which 
their usefulness should be judged. 


GENERAL EDUCATION 


Ín spite of the fact that iù the 
campus economy itis undergraduate 
enrollments that make possible the 
continued support of advanced re- 
search study programs, surprisingly 
little systematic attention has been 
paid to the effectiveness of inter- 
national studies courses offered to 
nonspecialists. 

The clienteles for international 
studies, in order of numerical pre- 
dominance are as follows: first, 
undergraduates taking one or two 
internationally oriented courses as 
part of their general education; 
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second, undergraduates majoring in 
one of the social science or humani- 
ties disciplines; third, a larger set of 
courses taken by undergraduate 
students specializing in international 
studies; fourth, one or two courses 
taken by graduate students with dis- 
ciplinary majors; and finally, a course 
mix for the graduate training of 
international studies specialists. 
Attention and planning have surely 
been in reverse order, starting with 
the international studies specialist 
and dwindling to unbenign neglect 
at the level of general education. 
Curiously: enough, when the U.S. 
Office of Education began to curtail 
their support of specialist training 
centers in favor of “outreach,” they 
followed the self-definitions of func- 
tion characteristic of the field and 
defined outreach to mean service to 
secondary and primary schools or 
the education of citizens, skipping 
over the lower division college 
students. The Presidential Com- 


mission Report seems to make the. 


same jump. 

The Council én Learning project 
makes up some of that imbalance. 
Here are some other items for our 


agenda. The first item is the specifica- - 


tion of the appropriate content of 
internationally oriented, general 
education courses. There isa 
tendency to construct such courses 
as if they were training disciplinary 
majors, or specialists-to-be. They are 
full of description and scholasticism. 
If general education, that is, teach- 
ing the student to imagine himself 
in the shoes of someone in another 
culture—what might be called trans- 
national.empathy—can be taught at 
all, it is surely more durable than is 
the easily forgotten factual informa- 
tion and time-bound disciplinary 
conceptualization; most students 
have no intention of- becoming 
specialists. To be more effective in 
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must develop course material. and 
teaching strategies aimed at new, 
more effective mixes of descriptive 
material, disciplinary perspective; 
and empathy. 

The second agenda item is how to 
combine what might be called a 


‘concentrative approach with a dif- 


fusive approach, that is, diffusing 
international materials as widely as 
possible throughout the curriculum 
as contrasted with creating spe- 


. cialized courses wholly dealing with 
international subject matter. The lat- 


ter strategy fits more easily into our 
current procedures for curricular in- 
novation and calls for the least 
amount of leverage on the general 
curriculum. Tt has, however, several 
limitations. 

One of these limitations is that 
unless such courses are required of 


all students, they tend to reach only 


a small proportion of the student 
body. In a recent check at my own 
university where: there is a large 
complement of international studies 
courses and faculty, we’ examined 
the transcripts of a representative 
sample of A.B.’s and found that 
only about 10 percent of the graduat- 


‘ing class had ever taken, an inter- 


nationally focused course. If we 


‘really want to make a dent upon the 


outlook of a substantial number of 
our students, we will have to reach 


more of them, and this means add- 


ing an international component to a 
large number of courses, including 
those that are currently entirely 
domestic in their subject matter. 
This approach has two prerequisites: 
an institutional will to accomplish 
it, one shared by faculty and stu- 
dents, and a faculty with enough 
international competence to be able 
to previde professional-level in- 
struction. 

Faculty competence and enrich- 


_our lower division courses, then we | 


4 


= 


~~, 


INTERNATIONAL STUDIES. - = AST. 


ment is the edict of dadeke 
literature. and experimentation. I 
want to mention only two aspects. 


First, I have often found a curious 
_inverse correlation between over- 
seas experience and both the cer- _ 


tainty with which a professor will 
speak of foreign matters and the 
level of generality at which he 


_ thinks it appropriate to deal with it. 


The second problem is how to 
harness the international traveling of 
cosmopolitan faculty to the educa- 
tion process. Somehow, faculty travel 
abroad has become part of profes- 


sional and research activities, yet 


has little to do with their teaching. 


-. For the past decade we have wit- 


nessed the diaspora of the overseas 
experience; linking it to the educa- 
tion of students calls for a con- 
siderable effort. 

The problem of the linkage of 
overseas experience with on-campus 
international education is not limited 
to faculty but extends to students. 
While many study abroad programs 
provide for preparatory instruction 
prior to a student’s departure, very 
few help the student utilize the 
experience gained during his foreign 
sojourn in his studies after he or 
she returns to the campus. 

A further agenda item in the inter- 
national portion of the curriculum is 
surely a reconsideration of under- 
graduate language instruction. On 
many campuses the current system 
of course requirements withers be- 
fore our eyes. Unfortunately, the 
role of language instruction is dying 
with it. 


We must recast the role of lan-. 


guages on our campuses. The uni- 
versally applied language require- 
ment is not working, and where it 
is still enforced, it seems to corrupt 
the teaching process. Perhaps we 
ought to consider the motivation of 
the students and provide better in- 


struction for the mediated without 


the dead weight- of the reluctant 
premeds. Perhaps we should begin 


to specify genuine competence as a 
criterion of success and not just 
the number of semesters passed; 
evidence indicates relatively. little 
correlation between the two. 
Perhaps we should take language 
training out of the ghetto, that is, 
make it the responsibility of other 
sections of the campus as well as the 
language departments. Surely, if 
some professors in history, interna- 
tional relations, sociology, or eco- 
nomics began regularly to assign 
readings in some language other — 
than their own, students might be- 


lieve there was some point in learn- 


ing a foreign language. Perhaps we 


should attend to the diffusion. of a 


few more languages on our cam- 
puses other than French, Spanish, 
and German. The old argument for 
linking language instruction to our 
European heritage may no longer 
hold water. . 

If we believe our rhetoric that 


learning a language is an effective 


way to-deparochialize our students 
and to give them an insiders’ view 
on another culture —transnational 
empathy—then we ought to try to 
measure and demonstrate that effect 
and to show that this is a more 
effective way of doing it than are 
other alternatives. If we believe 
that a foreign language skill is a tool-. 
stored away for future use, then we 
should determine how much, if any, 
language skill remains a few years. 


' after schooling, and how we should 


teach it in the first place so that it 
is most durable. In short, all of inter- 
national studies has a major stake in 
the reconceptualization of language 
instruction for general education. 
The problem of internationalizing 
the general education portion of the 
undergraduate curriculum is espe- 
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cially difficult for the growing num- 


ber of two-year junior and com- 
munity colleges. They face the task 
without the ability and often the 
desire to maintain a staff of inter- 
national specialists of sufficient 
scale. In other institutions such a 
staff is justified in terms of require- 
ments of upper division majors and 
graduate students, clienteles miss- 
ing from these institutions. More- 
over, in many community colleges, 
the student body is least likely to 
be prepared for or interested in 
international studies. Hence, at this 
educational level, the need to create 
courses with fresh mixes of informa- 
tion, disciplinary approach, and 


transnational empathy is even more’ 


demanding, and the problems of in- 
ducing students to take them and of 


cosmopolitanizing the faculty’s ex- 
The. 


perience are even greater. 
model of the four-year colleges and 
universities is, in’ many respects, 
just not applicable. v 


SECONDARY AND PRIMARY SCHOOL 


As the article by Betty Bullard 
indicates, the most active frontier 
for the expansion of international 
studies, active both in the immense 
growth in the number of programs 
and the activization of organiza- 


tions dealing with educational plan-’ 


ning, is in the secondary and primary 
schools. They face many of the 
problems described previously for 
the general education portion of the 
college undergraduate population 
and the junior and community col- 
leges. They have, however, some 
special problems deriving from the 
' numbers of teachers, schools, and 
students involved. 

No matter how they are counted, 
higher educational institutions com- 
prise only a few thousand institu- 
tions, a small fraction of the number 
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of secondary and primary schools. 
Moreover, in higher education, it is 
possible for the internationalization 
of the instruction to flow from the 
experience of the faculty, and course 
content reflects the. idiosyncratic 
interests of individual faculty mem- 
bers. On the other hand, the scale, 
dispersion, and degree of curricular 
standardization of secondary and 
primary school education mean that 
unirorm curricular development and 
the creation and adoption of new 
teaching materials are much more 
important to the growth of interna- 
tional studies at this. level than at 
the college and university level. For 
one thing, few teachers will get ’ 
muca, if any, direct overseas expe- 
rience, particularly if: we discount 
European tourism. 

The resulting reliance upon teach- 
ing materials makes it imperative 
that a system be developed to ac- 
company dispersed experimenta- 
tion in teaching materials and cur- 
ricula with rapid communication of 
the results of that experimentation. 
Once this. has been tried in a wide 
variety of settings, interest groups 
must De organized to press for the: 
adoption of the new materials. De- 
cision making on instructional con- 
tent is far too dispersed through the 
many school systems to hope to ac- 
complish much change by just in- 
venting model curricula and hoping 
that they will be adopted.. In’ short, 
experimentation; evaluation, dif- 
fusion, and adoption. of curricular 
designs and teaching materials will 
have a nigh priority in international 
studies at the secondary and pri- 
mary eCucational levels. 

Perhaps it would also be helpful 
to indicate some of the\things we 
do not need in the present situa- 
tion. At this stage in the develop- 
ment of international studies at the 
secondary and primary school level, 


INTERNATIONAL STUDIES 


it is imperative that we emphasize 


the different but complementary 


role of international studies in 
higher, secondary, and primary 
schools. Unfortunately, current fed-. 
eral funding patterns and the dis- 
cussions leading up to them have 
had the opposite: effect. 

When the infinite-expansion-of- 
experts strategy discussed at the 
outset of this article became less 
persuasive, a shift was made to the 
final part of the rationale: the cos- 
mopolitanization in the outlook of 
as many Americans as possible. In- 
stead of seeing this as acomplemen- 
tary goal, too often the discussion 
took the form of what I call “slash- 
and-burn agriculture’; that is, new 
programs must be fertilized in the 
ashes of.the old ones. What ensued 
was an odd debate over substantive 
focus, arguing that crosscutting topi- 
cal themes or “global awareness” 
was superior to language and area 
studies as approaches to education 
at the secondary and primary areas. 
It may be so, although the evi- 
dence is virtually nonexistent, but 
the promised shift in federal fund- 
ing priorities that accompanied this 
debate made what should have been 


an empirically based discussion of. 


the relative effectiveness of differ- 
ent ways of organizing and present- 
ing materials into a somewhat ran- 
corous discussion of which of the 
several clienteles were most de- 
serving of federal support. Nor did 


the appendage onto budgets of the - 


NDEA VI centers of stipulation that 
15 percent be spent on “outreach,” 
that is, diffusion of international 
knowledge and expertise to new 
clienteles, put the. issue to rest. 
While many highly successful “en- 
richment” programs for secondary 
and primary schools grew. out of this 
new emphasis, its very conception 
implied a one-way direction of ex- 


‘ 
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pertise from higher to lower levels 


of the educational system and under- 


estimated the very different set of 
skills that secondary and primary 


‘school teachers bring to their jobs— 


skills that cannot and should not be 
in the repertoire of most college 


professors. 


If there-is one aspect of the field 
on international studies that is most 
hampered by the “grantotropic” na- 
ture of its central planning, it is the, 
development of a useful strategy 
for complementarity and collabora- 
tion among the levels of the educa- 
tional system. This is difficult enough 
in general in our society; the current 
mood of the field makes it even 
more difficult in international studies. 


NEW CLIENTELES: THE EXAMPLE 
OF BUSINESS 


If the relationship between the 
old centers of international studies 
and the new clienteles at the second- 
ary and primary school levels is a 
troubled one, a similar set of prob- 
lems of relevance and appropriate- .. 
ness of style emerge when proposed 
new clienteles lie in the professional 


schools or in business, government, 


the communications media, interna- 
tional organizations, or foreign mis- 
sions, for instance. The example 
chosen in this volume is business, 
covered in Samuel L. Hayden's 
article, and I will add only a few © 
general comments. 

The principal problem is that in 
dealing with these nonacademic 
domains the first two. parts of the 
original rationale for international 
studies are relevant, in this case 
~ the growing interdependence of the 
world economy and the vital impor- 
tance of that change | to American 
business. It is the “therefore” — 
the production of experts and the 
cosmopolitanization of American 


f 
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education—implicit in the remain- 


der of the rationale that is‘ not 
convincing to American business. 
Or to put it more precisely, business- 
men may believe in. general in the 
importance of international educa- 
tion, but do not see it as a priority 
for their own firm. Moreover, while 
they are convinced. that the future 
businessman will require a greater 
degree of international sophistica- 
tion, it is unclear just what kind 
of education will, accomplish that 
goal, and it is even less clear what 
‘kind ‘of expertise in international 
business affairs is worth. cmeanne 
and employing. 

That the American economy has 
undergone a spectacular interna- 
tionalization is now well known. 
U.S. direct investment abroad now 
totals $150 billion. One fourth of 
each new direct investment dollar 
goes abroad. Many of our largest 
corporations make over 50 percent 
of their profits overseas, for ex- 
ample, International Harvester, 
IBM, Otis Elevator; Pfizer, Gillette, 
Coca-Cola, and Dow Chemical. One 
in six Americans owes his job to 
foreign trade. Our largest banks 
have substantial proportions — many 
have more than 50 percent— of their 
= deposits abroad. -One out of every 
three acres of agricultural farmland 
produces for a foreign market. 
In a recent report on multinational 
corporations, figures indicate that 
of the top 15 American business 
firms in total sales, all but three 
have subsidiaries in 20 or more 
foreign countries. In addition, as 
much as 62 percent.of earnings in 
these comipanies is generated over- 
seas as well as a substantial per- 
centage of sales, productive assets, 


and employment. Of the 250 largest ` 


- multinational corporations, 200 are 
< U.S. owned, while between 40,000 
to 50,000 Americans are now serving 


is growing apace, 


‘multinationals, 
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at managerial levels. in foreign 
countries. 

The penetration of thé American 
economy by foreign business also - 
needs little documentation. Our de- 
pendence on foreign oil is only one 
incicator, as is the omnipresence 
of foreign- made automobiles and 
electronics products. Direct invest- - 
ment in the United States from - 
abroad is well over $30 billion. 
Foreign banks in the United States 
have assets exceeding $250 billion. 
Foreign ownership of manufactur- 
ing units within the United States 
for instance, 
Volkswagon and Honda are now 
manufacturing here, soon to be - 
followed by Renault. Bantam Books, 
Keebler, and Alka Seltzer are prod- 
ucts of foreign firms, and many 
smatler units— hotels, farms, casinos, 
and stores—are now foreign owned, 

This startling and rapid interna- 
tionalization of our economy would 
seem to lead logically to several 
developments. First, in the long run 
this situation can only endure if a 
substantial portion of the American 
public at least understands the chal- . 
lenges of an interdependent econ- 
omy. A straw in the wind was the 
recent attempt of Exxon to explain 
the continuation of its policy of ship- 
ping to Europe some of the low- 
sulpkur oil produced in its Aruba 
refinery when shipments to the state 
of Florida had to be cut, resulting 
in “dirty air” over many towns as 
generators had to switch to burning 
more impure oil. Without a short 
course on the federal structure: of 
‘Exxon’s argument 
could only have been incomprehen- 
sible to the prime-time television 
audience before whom the case was 
discussed. An international perspec- 
tive on the part of the public may 
not stop an America-first movement 
or bring general acclaim for Exxon’s 
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action, but at least it will make 
it possible for the public to begin 


to comprehend Exxon’s argument. 


that an international firm must live 
up to its international commitments, 
even at the cost of home country 
interests. 

The second logical consequence 
of the internationalization of our 
economy is that business will need 
an ever-expanding flow of informa- 
tion on other countries: ta serve 
its needs. However, most of the 
information being assembled by aca- 
demic specialists dealing with other 
countries is not, nor should it be, 
directly relevant to business inter- 
ests. Most of the information needs 


for short-term business decisions, 


must be met within the firm itself 
-or in the trade journals and or- 
ganizations very directly linked to 
business. The research establish- 
ment of the international studies 
community is not ordinarily geared 
to the time schedule, mode of analy- 
sis, or degree of particularity which 
will serve the immediate informa- 
tion needs of businesses. More- 
over, the academics with the coun- 
try-specific knowledge do not nor- 


mally have the technical knowledge - 


to contribute very much to a.com- 
pany’s decision about, for example, 
whether to construct a plant at a 
particular location at a particular 
point of time. Academic research 
marches to a different drummer, 
following the shifts in disciplinary 
enthusiasm, moving crablike both 
sideways and forward in the ac- 
cumulation of information. It would 
_ certainly not be profitable for a 
company to spend a great deal of 
time trying to keep up with a cross 
section of detailed academic re- 
search on countries in which they do 
operate or are considering operating. 

Yet there is a segment of that 
detailed academic research which is 
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relevant. For instance, out of 706 
publications in English on Indonesia 
listed in the 1975’ Bibliography of 


„Asian Studies, 146 were on eco- 


nomics or telated subjects —trade, 
finance, transportation, demography, 
agriculture, taxation, banking, and 


' so forth. Of 2,711 publications on 


China, 259 were on similar topics; 
on Japan, out of 1,394 publications, 
425 were. economics. And this is - 
using a rather strict definition of. 
business-relevance. If one were to 
include publications secondarily re- 
lated to the economy — for instance, 
politics, social organization, or de- 
mography—the number would go 
considerably higher. Not all of this 
literature is by Americans, but it is 
all available in American univer- 
sity libraries. 

The point is not that individual 
companies must keep abreast of this 
voluminous literature, nor that all of 
it, or even most of it, is directly 
relevant to a company’s day-to-day 


concerns, but there has been no ef- 


fort to cull, digest, and distribute 
what may be relevant. i 

There is, of course, another way to 
look at the problem. Many business- - 
men, particularly “old hands” in 
countries like Japan or Mexico, 
surpass many of the academic inter- 
national studies specialists in their 
sophistication and information based 
on the countries they deal with. 
It is unfortunate that some format 
cannot be developed that will en- 
hance opportunities for mutual, not 
one-way, communication of informa- 
tion. Academics and businessmen 
now tend to view each others 
domains as trivial. 
- The third logical consequence of 
the increased internationalization of 
the American economy is that the 


5. Published Annually by the ‘Association 
for Asian Studies, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 
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international competencies of cor-. 


porate management and staff will 
have to be expanded. Most business- 
men recognize this fact. 


iareaoNe: COMPETENCIES 
IN MANAGEMENT i 


In a survey of the presidents and 
chairpersons of 55 firms from For- 
tunes top 100, every respondent 
agreed to the statement: “Most busi- 
ness firms (purely domestic as well 
as multi-national corporations) will 
be affected directly or indirectly by 


‘economic and -political develop- 
ments in the international scene, and 


most businessmen will therefore 
need the ability to understand and 
anticipate these effects.” Seventy- 
seven percent of the respondents 
indicated that “knowledge of the 
economy, politics, business prac- 
tices, and culture of foreign coun- 
tries” or a foreign region was very 
important, and 70 percent gave the 
same response concerning a working 
knowledge of a foreign language. 


The remainder, 23 percent and 30 


percent, respectively, said it was 
important, that is, nobody checked 
the “not important” box. All of them 
thought that a knowledge of foreign 
countries would be of growing im- 
portance, and 85 percent believed 
that language skills were likely to 
grow in importance. 

With such near unanimity about 
the importance of international com- 
petencies, it is a curious fact that 


the development of an interna- 


tionally educated managerial class 
has had remarkably little attention 
in the business community. The 


. American Council on Education's 
Task Force on Business and Inter- - 


national Education commented, “Hir- 
ing practices seem to indicate that 


6. Survey conducted for the American 


Council on Education’s Task Force on Busi- - 


ness and International Education, 1976. 
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companies place a low value on 
international education. Personnel 
managers are responding to im- 
mediate requirements rather than 
future needs. Unless the market 
place generates real demand for 
students with these capabilities, 
effarts to improve the quality and 
supply of students with international 
training may have little effect.”? 
Stephen Blank, testifying to the 
Presidential Commission on Lan-. 


. guaze and International Studies on 


behalf of the Conference Board 
commented, “The center of gravity 
of LEusinesses, especially those or- 
ganized along product lines, is in . 
the United States. International: ex- 
pertise is not seen as necessary to a- 
successful career, nor rewarded by 
the system.”! A report by the U.S. 
National Commission for Unesco 
comments, “Most corporations have 
been slow in encouraging interna- 
tional education for their multina- 
tional managers. Although the phe- 
nomenon of multinational business 
is not new, the requirements for 
its leadership are still not clearly 
understood, research has been most 
inad=2quate and the pressures of day- 
to-dey business have received pri- 
ority. As a result, such education 
has been neglected, or has not 
received adequate attention.” ? 

A telephone survey of 14 large 
American corporations with exten- 
sive international business con- 
ducted by. the Council: of the 
Amevzicas found that “None of the 
interviewed firms had ever hired 
a person at entry level specifically 


7. “Final Report,” The American Council 
on Education’s Task Force on Business 
and Ir:ternational Education, 1976. 

8. Stephen Blank, Testimony at President’s 
Commission Meeting at Conference Board, 
March 26, 1979. 

9. “Business and Education for World Af- 
fairs” (U.S. National Commission for UN ESCO, 
September 1971), p. 6. 
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because of his or her foreign lan- 
guage or area studies background. 
Corporations usually ‘worry about 


language and acculturation prepara- - 


tion of executives for overseas as- 
signments only shortly before the 
actual physical move is to be 
made. . .'. Furthermore, the U.S. 
firms’ operations reflect the belief 
that English is the language of 
international business.’’!° 


The general pattern seems clear 
enough. Companies hire managerial 


personnel for their technical —usu- 
ally business—competence; train- 
ing in international studies or a 
language skill is not viewed as a 
business-relevant skill. It is true that 
when an international post opens 
up, someone with some experience 
in a firm-—-companies rarely put 
fresh recruits into ovérseas assign- 


ments. at the managerial level — 


and with a specific international 
competence may get. preference in 
the appointment. It is more likely, 
however, that a candidate will be 
chosen on technical grounds, and a 
quick briefing and perhaps a little 
language training will be given just 
before he or she goes abroad. 


There are a number of factors that ` 


have made this pattern characteris- 


tic. First, very few managers in’ 


corporate international divisions have 
themselves acquired their ‘com- 
petencies through education. Ac- 
cordingly, they tend to believe in 
experience-based rather than edu- 
cation-based international expertise. 
Second, the distribution of Ameri- 
can international business is heavily 


. weighted toward the least “foreign” 


section of the international economy. 


10. Samuel L. Hayden and Leslie W. Koep- 
plin, “International Business, Foreign Lan- 
guages and Intemational Studies: Analysis 
of Relationships and Recommendations” 
(Paper prepared for the Presidential Com- 
mission, Council of the Americas, May 1979), 
p. 3. 


For instance, 80 percent of our 
direct foreign investmént is directed 
to Canada, Japan, Western Europe, 
and other industrialized countries. 
Of the remaining 20 percent, that 
in the developing countries, roughly 
four fifths is in Latin America. 
Even here, the concentration is in a 
few countries, such as Mexico and 
Brazil. The countries with which 
American firms. do most of their 
business are not those in which 
most of the recent development in 
international studies has taken place, 


„that is, East Asian, East European, 
‘Middle Eastern, South Asian, South- 


east Asian and African studies, in that 
order of magnitude. 

A third reason for the apparent 
lack of interest of business in inter-. 
national education is that in many 
companies the practice of sending 
Americans abroad to manage foreign 
operations has been decreasing, not 
increasing—although there are now 
in excess of 40,000 Americans em- 
ployed abroad by American busi- — 
nesses—and many company officers 
predict that it will decline even 
further. There are many factors con- 
tributing to this: the essentially fed- 
eral structure of the multinationals: 
the pressure in many countries for 
indigenization of staff; the cost of 
keeping an American executive 
abroad—on the average, two and a 
half times as much: as the cost of 


‘supporting him at home; the avail- 


ability’ of jet travel and easy com- 
munications, providing frequent con- 
tact between the home office and the 
overseas operation; and the avail- 
ability of “indigenous Americans,” 


‘that is, foreign nationals educated 


in the best business schools in the 
United States. 

_ As'a consequence, American busi- 
ness has developed an indirect re- 
lationship. with many of the coun- 


ll. Ibid. 
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tries with Jha we deal. Unlike 
the Japanese, who have perhaps 
10,000 businessmen in the United 
States, all of whom speak English 


and have contact with a wide spec- 


trum of American ‘life, American 
business tends to deal with other 
countries through a comprador class, 
to borrow a term used to, describe 
an older pattern of European invest- 


-ment overseas, that is, through in- 


-digenous brokers who face. both 
ways, the home office and théir own 
country. This is said not to belittle 
the major contribution and loyal 
service given by many non-Ameri- 
cans to American business nor to 
gainsay that this arrangement is to 
the advantage of many individual 
firms. But without at least the de- 
velopment of American counterpart 
expertise within the central or- 
‘ganization to receive and interpret 
messages from overseas, the collec- 
tive effect of this system is to put 
American international business ina 
precarious position in the long run. 

It seems to be good time, then,. to 
examine what the collective effect 
.on the whole of American interna- 


tional business is of the, at best,- 


sluggish action of individual firms to 
add international competencies to 
their ‘managerial cadres. To date 
there are no thorough studies of this 
matter, although the report of the 
American Council on Education’s 
Task Force is an excellent begin- 
ning. It would seem a first order 
of priority. Pending such a study, 
however, all of the evidence indi- 


cates that something must be done- 


‘and soon to begin to increase the 
level of international competencies 
within the American business com- 
munities. I agree with Hayden and 
Koepplin, “There is.simply no one 
place where America’s international 
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eae aa America’s international . 
business interests come together in 


‘a long-term systematic way.” ? More . 


is the pity. 

I have taken up at some length . 
the problems of enlarging interna- 
tional studies to include a business 
clientele because the issues indi- 
cated there are typical of those to. 
be faced if any of the other non- 


academic clienteles are to be reached. 


Only a portion of international stud- 
ies as currently established are of 
direct relevance to these clienteles. . 
In zeneral,,this amount is less than 
is believed by the current special- 
ists and more than is believed by - 
the nonacademic employers. The 
planning necessary to fit these inter- ` 
ests together and to make them 


‘mutually supportive has only just 


begun. 


CONCLUSION 


Let me return to my opening 
comments. We have a large and 
complex agenda, as’ illustrated by 
points raised in this and in the 
other papers in this volume. The 


Presidential Commission could not. . 


and did not deal with most of them. . 
I see nowhere on the horizon any 
group or. mechanism set up to 
do so. The persistent tying of plan- 
ning to federal funding cycles, while 
understandable; introduces major. 
biases and blind spots. In particu- 
lar, a scheme must be developed for 
making the various parts of the 
enterprise mutually supportive and 
interlinked. And if the mood of the 
field remains expansionary and' mis- 


. sionary, then rather severe changes 


in the current organization of the 
field have to be made if- new 
clienteles are to be reached.’ 


A 


12 Ibid. 
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CHARLES R. BEITZ. Political Theory and 
International Relations. Pp. ix, 212. 
Princeton, NJ: Princeton University 


Press, 1979. $16.50. $3.95 Paperbound. . 


` Recent pleas for the creation of a New 
International Economic Order {NIEO) 
have served to expose the unjust and 
biased nature of the existing political 
and structural arrangements of world 
economic relations. Implicit in these 
overtures is the assumption that there 
exist alternative principles and standards 
by which new, more equitable institu- 
tions and arrangements can be formulated. 
But if such precepts actually exist, what 
are they? Generally speaking, students 
of global political/economic relations 
have devoted little discussion to a con- 
sideration of the normative standards to 
be included in a NIEO, and even less 
attention to the problem of fitting these 
norms to political practice. Political 
Theory and International Relations is an 
attempt to address at least the first. of 

these two deficiencies. 

The author’s primary argument is that 
the flawed nature of traditional concep- 
tions of international politics have limited 
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efforts to incorporate principles of global 
distributive justice and considerations ' 
of domestic social justice into inter- 
national relations theory and practice. 
Accordingly, Beitz devotes the first two 
of the three major sections of the book to 
a discussion designed to demonstrate 
the theoretical and empirical inaccuracies 
contained in the two most significant 
conceptions of international relations — 
international skepticisnr (political realism) 


` and the morality of states. The former is 


based upon a Hobbesian perspective 
that prohibits the intermingling of power 
politics and moral principles. In contrast, 
the latter- orientation allows precepts of 
morality to enter global politics by as- 
serting that nations have an obligation 
to adhere to certain rules and standards 
of international conduct. 

Beitz undermines the credibility of 
both views in a highly sophisticated and 
well-presented argument that carefully 
questions, and probes any ideas about 
states being the only acceptable reposi- 
tories of morality or as having a moral 
character of their own. The final section 
of the work is a presentation of the 
author’s alternative vision—that is, a 
cosmopolitan, contractarian view of in- 
ternational politics whereby individuals 
and not states are held as the subject of 
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worldwide moral standards. Central to 
this conception would be a global dis- 


tributive norm based upon the “dif- 
ference principle,” that is, the arrange- 
ment of social and economic inequalities 
so that they improve the lot of.the least 
advantaged, found in John Rawls’ theory 
of domestic distributive justice. 
Generally speaking, the book is a well- 
written and incisive. piece of work. My 
major criticism, which I cannot persue in 
any depth here, is that Beitz, like so 
many others who endeavor to create 


~ elaborate systems of meaning—liberalism, 
‘dialectics, vitalism-——fails to realize that 


human beings may appreciate .and 
persue contradictory values. A major por- 
tion of his discussion is devoted to 
illustrating how other values or prin- 
ciples cannot displace or diminish the 
centrality of the global . distributive 
principle. The point he misses, however, 
is that because people appreciate contra- 
dictory values the difference principle 
will at’ times have to be overridden. 
Otherwise, as Beitz himself indicates, 
persuit of such a standard to the 
exclusion of others may become oppres- 
sive and inhumane. 
LAWRENCE V. GOULD, JR. 
University of Wisconsin 
Milwaukee 


RAYMOND COHEN. Threat Perception in 


International Crisis. Pp- vii, 229. 
Madison, WI: University of Wisconsin 
Press, 1979. $17.50. 


_ . Capacity and intent, both the objective 
and the subjective, enter into the per- 


ception, of an action as a threat to a state 


or to the international community. Reality’ 
under such condition is viewed as in- 


herently ambiguous, states the author. 


which contributes to the difficulty in ` 


determining why a threat is so perceived. 
To help his ‘search, six comparative 
historical crises are’ selected for study, 
these being between 1875 and 1946. The 


Jast three, the British-Prague and Poland- 


Corridor crises of March 1939 and the 


U.S.-Turkish Straits affair of 1946, have 


a World War II aura that still resides 


in knowledgeable living memories -or . 


oral histories. However, the author says 
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that he deliberately took older history 
examples, since “primary sources are not 
available” for crises before World War IT. 
On looking at the geopolitical environ- 
ment of his crises, the author notes the 
familiar problem of confusing intelli- 
gence “noise” that. makes it difficult to 


„separate relevant signals for a rational 


judgement. Combined with this can be ° 
a tense atmosphere that may induce mis- 
leedings. From this one goes to the 
domestic political environment, where 
personality comparisons are made of the 
principal actors in the selected crises. 


. These explain, for example, why they 


failed to recognize a threat. The roles of - 
public opinion and political systems are 
also touched upon. However, primary 
sources, if confined to the written record, 
do have gaps. Conspicuously absent 
from the recorded sessions of American 
officials during the Cuban missile crisis 
was any mention of the imminent con- 
gressional election, which certainly con- 
tributed to their perceptions ofthe crisis. 

In deciding on a threat reality, the 
author sees three models: the systematic 
analytical, the cybernetic of listening to 
information only from certain established | 
channels, and the cognitive using psy- 
chological techniques to reach under- . 
standing. Regardless of method, threat- 
perception is a “leap in the dark.” The 
crucial ingredient in all cases is of a trust 
betrayed, an illegitimate or impermis- 
sible action. The opponent thus disrupts 
the rules of international conduct. We 
have a current instance: the’ Sovients in 


“Afghanistan. 


Appreciative that the work is modest 
and realizing the limits of the compara- 
tive approach, the author believes his 
‘work is a useful first step. This reviewer | 
agrees. 

Roy. M. MELBOURNE 
- University of North Carolina 
Chapel Hill 


LLOYD S. ETHEREDGE. A World of Men: 
The Private Sources of .American 
Foreign Policy. Pp. xv, 178. Cambridge, 
MA: MIT Press, 1978. $12.50. 


Lloyd Etheredge’s A World of Men is 
a fascinating investigation of the con- 


Ja 
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tinuing ni of personality in American - 
foreign policy decisionmaking! This book 
includes several empirical assessments 


of the links between personality variables - 


and policy preferences for samples of 
U.S. career foreign service officers, mil- 


itary officers, and policy specialists from’ 


Office of Management and Budget (OMB). 
Etheredge also provides a striking psy- 
chohistorical analysis of U.S. foreign 
policy leaders 1898-1968, and a few 
conjectures (rather well.borne out) con- 
cerning personality and policies advo- 
cated under the Nixon administration. | 

It is regrettable that the use of some 
straightforward statistics and the oc- 
casionally technical psychoanalytical vo- 
cabulary may diminish Etheredge’s 
audience somewhat, because his evi- 
dence: and findings merit considerable 
attention. Etheredge documents a per- 
sistent and risky tendency of decision- 
makers to use positions of trust to express 
personal desires and fears, though these 
expressions be unrealistic or costly. He 
argues that under uncertainty, decision- 
makers may rely on their own imagina- 
tions and personalities, skewing per- 
ceptions which are then given a spurious. 


validity by comparison with their sources. — 


So, for example, policymakers who had 
long-term objectives in their own lives 
tended to view Soviet foreign policy as 
a manifestation of coherent long-term 
Soviet goals and to accept this view as 
confirmed; other policymakers did not. 

~ US: foreign policy elites, it is sug- 
gested, are chosen through means.which 
may select men whose psychological 


traits make war more probable. In par-’ 


ticular such elites may exhibit combina- 
tions of ambition, competitiveness, 


paranoia and heightened fear which’ 


make them more predisposed to violence, 
especially when the costs are not maximal. 
Etheredge’s disturbing and important 
work, emphasizing the dangers of the 
macho hero-president, may make us 
wish for the return of Martin Van Buren. 
It may make us reconsider our current 
headlong dash into more secrecy in 
foreign policymaking. It may make us 
take another look at arms control. It may 
even make us wonder, if the political 
process in the U.S. selected. women, 


whether they would be any different A 
real. thought-provoker. 
THERESA C. SMITH 
Rutgérs University 
New Brunswick N 
New Jersey 


IRWIN F: GELLMAN. Good Neighbor 
Diplomacy: United States Policies in 
_ Latin America. 1933-1945. Baltimore, 
MD: Johns Hopkins ery Press, 
. 1979. $18.50. 


Franklin D. Roosevelt's Good Neighbor 
Policy has long been a topic of con- 
siderable interest for writers on U.S.-Latin 


‘ American relations. , Irwin Gellman’s 


new book chronicles the formation and . 
evolution of the Good Neighbor Policy 
through Roosevelt’s four administrations. 
Author of a previous work on U.S. rela- 


‘tions with Cuba under Roosevelt, Gell- 


man employs a wide range of primary 
sources in.his treatment of the period: 
State Department files and foreign rela- 
tions papers; presidential records; thé 
_ papers of Adolph Berle, Josephus Daniels, 
‘Herbert Feis, Cordell Hull, Nelson 


‘ Rockefeller, and other influential figures; 


and even the F.B.I. files on Under- 
secretary of State Sumner Welles. 
Gellman notes that the term Good 
Neighbor Policy covered a variety of 
U.S. diplomatic activities that were more 
than a simple continuation of the pre- 
vious Republican policies of withdrawal 
from military intervention in the Carib- 
bean area. Gellman views the Good 
Neighbor Policy as the product of Roose- 
velt’s wish to exercise an active U.S. 
foreign policy amid the deteriorating 


international conditions of the depres- 


sion years. U.S. isolationism restricted 
the administration’s ability to act on the 
world stage, but domestic public opinion 
came to accept active U.S. leadership- 
in Latin America around the rubric ofthe 
Good Neighbor. Adherence to the prin- 
ciple of nonintervention and the develop- 
ment of reciprocal trade policies helped 


“to create Latin American support for 


hemispheric ties to the United States. 
Roosevelt saw the Good Neighbor as a 
means to form a system of alliances to 


_ aid U.S. defense and as a platform from 


¢ 
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which to educate the public on the 
necessity of U.S. involvement in world 
affairs. The Good Neighbor Policy reached 
its peak during the early years of World 


‘War II.when a web of military, com- 


mercial, cultural, technological, and 


other policies linked Latin American | 


nations to the United States. 
While Roosevelt and to a lesser degree 
Secretary of State Hull enunciated the 


. general principles of the Good Neighbor, 


Gellman views Welles as the man whose 
work gave those principles detailed for- 
mulation.. Welles became the’ personal 
embodiment of the Good Neighbor 
Policy, but he failed to share responsibility 
and to institutionalize its programs. His 
resignation in 1943 combined with new 
administrative and international condi- 
tions to bring the demise of the Good 
Neighbor Policy during the last years of 
World War IT. 

Gellman’s focus is upon the Paiute 
tion of U.S. diplomatic policy rather than 
upon an- interpretation of U.S.-Latin 
American. relations under Roosevelt. The 
volume employs almost no Latin Amer- 
ican sources and is virtually unconcemed 
with Latin American other than. as a 
context for the actions of Roosevelt, 
Hull, Welles, Rockefeller, and other U.S. 
officials. Within this limited framework, 
Gellman treats policy too much as the 
outcome of policymakers. He gives in- 
sufficient attention to the political, socio- 
logical, or economic contexts within 
which they act. Chapters on economic 
policies say little about either the U.S. 
economy and its interest groups or about 
the characteristics of the Latin American 
economies. The political terms of Pan 
Americanism take the place of the con- 
cepts of power and national interest 
usually associated with an examination 
of international diplomacy. Neither the 
book’s notes‘nor its text offer enough 
discussion of previous literature in the 
field. A bibliographical essay is also 
necessary to do justice to Gellman’s 
extensive primary research. In short; 
Good Neighbor Diplomacy will form 


part of, but not give new direction to, 


research on U.S.-Latin Amercan relations. 


ARTHUR SCHMIDT 


Temple University 
Philadelphia - 


CHARLES D. HAMILTON. Sparta’s Bitter 
Victories: Politics and Diplomacy in 
the Corinthian War. Pp. 346. Ithaca, 
NY: Comell University Press, 1979. 
$17.50 


For political scientists, sociologists, 


- and historians who have an interest in 


problems generated by a multistate 
system, bipolar, tendencies, imperialism, 
grezt power intervention, and a presumed 
“rational” process of decisionmaking 
within the framework of Westem prem- 
ises. Hamilton’s study of politics and 
diplomacy in the Corinthinian War (the 
subtitle of the work under review here) 


will provide a fertile and amply detailed 


store of examples that suggest the po- 
tential for the elaboration of useful 
models. Whether Hamilton’s use of late 
sources such as Plutarch will satisfy 
specialists in Greek history and leave 
intact many of his reconstructions is, 
however, a key question which reviewers 
in ancient history journals are. likely to 


address in great detail. The nonspecialist 


reader thus is to be warned that a care- 
ful examination of specialists’ reviews 
of this work here in the United States of 
Ameriéa, in Germany, France, and Eng- | 
land is of fundamental importance. 
This book was written to answer the 
question why did the Spartans who 
were the “undisputed master of events 
throughout Greece at the conclusion of 
the Peloponnesian War” fail to make use 
of the “unique opportunity” in 404 B.C. 
to unite the Greeks and “to provide leader- 
ship acceptable to all” (p. 17). A point of 
crucial importance which Hamilton tries 
to make is that the scholarly consensus 
presented by Cary that is, Sparta’s foreign 
conquests had “on the whole a singularly 
small” impact upon her domestic affairs, 
is a fundamental misreading of the evi- 
dence (p. 26). By the summer of 403 B.C., 
Hamilton sees Sparta divided into three 
bitterly opposed fractions: the tradi- 
tionalists or conservatives headed by - 
King Pausanias, the “radical imperialists” 
headed by Lysander, and a group of 
relatively traditional moderate-imperial- 
ists (pp. J7~98). This last group was led 
in conflict with the true conservatives, 
first by its leader King Agis and then by 
his half-Erother and successor Agesilaus, 
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who is in some series the protagonist 
in this study. : 

Hamilton traces the vagaries of fac- 
tionalism, dipolmacy, and later war from 
Sparta to Persia, Thebes, and Athens, 
through the Corinthian War and finally 
to the Peace of Antalcidas, the King’s 
peace, in 387 B.C. Hamilton would have 


us believe that Sparta failed and thus. 


lost her unique opportunity to unite 
Greece and provide leadership acceptable’ 
to all “because her palicies were con- 
stantly subject to revision and change 
through the workings of factional rivarly.” 


He then laments that had Sparta been’ 


directed by “a single, strong political 
faction able to dominate and to over- 
power its rivals” the results might well 
have been different (pp. 327-328). _ 
On the whole it seems to me that Hamil- 
ton has exaggerated both the discord 
within Sparta and the feeling that the 
victory at Aegospotami “heralded the 
beginning of freedom and peace for 
Greece” (p. 326) to any but the most 
idealistic dreamers who were sick of war. 
-Clearly, Aegospotami was not Waterloo, 
Agesilaus was no Metternich, and the 
King’s peace was not the Vienna settle- 
ment. I am not as convinced as is Hamil- 
ton that factionalism was as thorough- 
going after 405 B.C., nor is it likely that 
Sparta was as comparatively free of fac- 
tionalism in the decades before victory 
as is generally believed. In short, we 


should not idealize Spartan unity in the 


decades before Aegospotami nor exag- 
gerate her factionalism during the next 
seventeen years, Yet, the bold contrasts. 
with which Hamilton argues his case 
have heuristic value as they call atten- 
tion to and gather together ideas and 
themes that have not been given the 
comprehensive attention they obviously 
deserve. 
BERNARD S. BACHRACH’ 
Universig of Minnesota 
Twin Cities 


ILANA KASS. Soviet Involvement in the 
Middle East: Policy Formulation, 
1966-19783. Pp. xii, 273. Boulder, CO: 
Westview Press, 1978. $18.25. 


This is a significant and challenging 
book. The author assumes iat a i 
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individuals and groups within the Soviet 
heirarchy do not always agree on complex 
foreign policy questions. She further 
assumes that these differences are often 
voiced, at least in veiled form, in the 
major press organs. 

To test these and related ee ey 
Dr. Kass, an analyst with the Soviet and 
East European Research Center of 
Hebrew University,‘Jerusalem, focuses 
on recent Soviet involvement in the 
Middle East. She makes a compelling 
case for the presence of some significant 
differences in the central press, Pravda, 
Izvestia, Krasnaia zvezda and T rud, 
and for the importance of these dif- 
ferences for Soviet policy in the region. 
For example, she details the call for 
direct Soviet involvement by Krasnaia 
zvezda and Izvestia in the war of attri- 
tion between Egypt and Israel in 1970 
as opposed to the initial opposition to 
such a commitment voiced in Pravda 
and the consistent opposition found 
in Trud. 

Differences are in aeneral not bluntly 
stated in the Soviet press which must 
still try to maintain the myth of Marxist- 
Leninist unanimity. But Dr. Kass clearly 
demonstrates that they do exist. There 
remains, however, the possibility of at 
least occasionally reading too much 
betwéen the lines and discerning sig- 
nificant disagreement where there 


‘actually is none. This is a possibility 


to which the author should probably have 
given more attention. 

Once obvious differences have been 
uncovered, the greatest difficulty is in 
determining who, why and so what. There 
clearly are special problems in answering 
these questions in the Soviet context. 
While Dr. Kass suggests some intriguing 
possible answers, it is obvious that we 
still need to know much more. For one 
thing, more work can and should be done 
on comparing speeches made by indi- 
vidual leaders with the policy lines taken 
in the different papers. Kass does this 
reasonably effectively for Brezhnev/ 
Pravda and Shelepin/Trud, but not for 
any individuals who might be associated 
with Izvestia. More work also might have 
been done in determining who was 
responsible for'the content of Krasnaia 


zvezda. Knowing who probably con- 
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trolled the content of each of the papers 
should help in determining the reasons 
for and significance of the differences. 
In this latter area, Dr. Kass once again 
discusses some interesting possibilities. 


For example, she suggests that Trud’s. 


opposition to the forward policy favored 
by Krasnaia zvezda and Izvestia might 
- in part stem from the fact that the con- 
tinued diversion of resources away from 
the consumer sector to the military and 
heavy industry is not in the. best interest 
of the workers for which Trud is at least 


the nominal press organ. (Please note. 


that this is not the author's complete 
argument.) 

In addition to ienie more thorough 
discussions of the questions noted above, 


-a discussion of what we know of the role 


of Soviet censors would have also been 
useful. The question in need ofan answer 
is how the papers manage to print dif- 


ferent points of view despite the fact that ` 


all the censors work for the same boss— 
the Central Committe. 
‘It is of course easier to raise ques- 
tions about a complex.analytical approach 
than to answer them. The book under 


review makes a significant contribution . 


to our understanding of. Soviet foreign 
policy. It is to be hoped that the author 
and others will continue to search for dif- 
ferences among Soviet foreign policy 


decisionmakers and for ways to explain 


these differences. 
RONALD R. POPE 
Illinois. State University 
Normal 


DONALD E. NUECHTERLEIN. National 
Interests and Presidential Leadership: 
The Setting of Priorities. Pp. xvi, 246. 
‘Boulder, CO: Westview Press, 1978. 
$18.00. 


'The central argument of National 
Interests and Presidential Leadership is 
that we need anmore systematic and 
rigorous method of identifying national 
interests andsemploying them as basic 
criteria in foreign policy decisions— 
particularly those on the use of U.S. 
military force abroad. Professor Nuechter- 
lein’s purpose is quite ambitious; he is 


seriously committed tothe proposition 
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that better policy analysis can produce 
better foreign policy decisions. Clearly, 
he intends to offer an analytic frame- 
work for the determination of national” 
interests that will help to avoid the sorts 
of “serious miscalculations” that led to 
ou intervention in Vietnam in 1965. That 
is e big order for an analytical framework. 

The meat of the theoretical argument 
is to be found in the first two chapters 
of the book. In order to render to notion 
of rational interest useful, Nuechterlein 


Strips away some of the major assump- 


tions associated with the ‘concept in 
“realist”? thought of the 1940s and 1950s. 
The concept must not exclude state 
aspirations other than power. Nor, must 
it b2 understood as an objective entity. - 
that can only be determined by an elite 
of foreign policy specialists. It must 
not connote a kind of rationality that 
denies public opinion, partisan poli- 
ticians, and bureaucratic politics a role 
in its formulation. Properly understood, 
Nuechterlein, argues, national interests 
embzace all of the needs and desires of 
one state in relation to others. 

He proposes that the basic interests, 
of states be classified'in four categories: 
deferise:interests—~protection of the state 
and its citizens from physical violence; 
economic interests—enhancement of a 
state’s economic well-being; world order 
interests—maintenance of an- inter- 
national political and economic system 
in which citizens may operate peace- 
fully abroad; and ideological interests — 


protection of values that citizens ofa na- > 


tion state believe to be good. 
Policymakers in any given situation 
must assess the intensity of each inter- 


. est, designating each one on a four-point 


scale as survival issues, vital issues, 

major issues, or peripheral issues. To 
make the matter yet more complex, 

Nuechterlein proposes a set of sixteen 
“value factors” and “cost/risk factors” 

to be considered in determining the 
intensity of any of the four basic inter- 
ests in a given situation. Such factors, 
in turn, he suggests, be ranked on ordinal | 
scales. Matrices and diagrams thus come 


into being that are intended to “produce 


better decisions.” Having understood the 
argument to this point, the reader may 
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being to wonder why the policy analytic 
“whiz kids” in the bowels ofthe Pentagon 
went wrong during the Vietnam years. 
Surely, those were years of heavy “‘sys- 
tematic thinking,” matrices, and charts. 
The remainder of Professor Nuechter- 


lein’s book seems to this reader a less. 


than satisfactorily integrated series of 
` essays in which several past foreign/ 
military policy decisions (entrance into 
WWI, WWII, the conflicts in Korea and 
Vietnam and the Cambodian “incursion’’) 
and some possibly to come (on Panama, 
Quebec separation and the threat of war 


in South Africa) are discussed more or- 


less in terms of the analytic framework 
that he has proposed. There is also a 
chapter on the National Security Council 
and the War Powers Act, the purpose of 
which is not clear, since it does not 
address the use of the analytical frame- 
work. An epilogue entitled “The Chal- 
lenge to Carter’ offers the advice that we 
must continue to be careful not to con- 
clude that every challenge we perceive 
abroad engages a vital U.S. national 
interest. 


Since specialist readers will not learn 


much that is new in the chapters that 
follow the presentation of the analytic 
framework (that is not Nuechterlein’s 
purpose), the crucial question is whether 
they persuade us that the framework 
bears the weight he puts on it. My own 
judgement is that it does not. Vietnam 
and Cambodia may be taken as cases in 
point. Perfectly reasonable arguments 
(given certain assumptions and uncer- 
tain intelligence) led to the conclusion 
that what Nuechterlein calls vital world 
order and ideological interests of the 
United States called for the actions we 
took. The trouble is that policy analysis 
of the sort that Professor Nuechterlein 
proposes doesn’t help much. Lists of 
interests, intensity levels, values and 
cost/risk factors will not overcome such 
persistent elements in decisionmaking 
as the assumptions of individuals, missing 
information and rough calculations that 
must be made in the face of uncertain 
reacton of other states and our own 
public. The discussions of specifics in 
Nuechterlein’s chapters in this sense 
do little to convince that we stand much 
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chance of salvation by decision matrices. 
In fact, perversely, they do more to 
undercut than support his main ar- 


gument. 


Since we are all likely to agree that 
unnecessary’ wars are to be avoided, 
Nuechterlein’s admonition that force be 
used only where interests are vital be- 
comes a truism unless there is some cer- 
tain way to identify vital interests. In 


- the final analysis there is not much here 


to suggest that presidents, would-be 
president’s, generals, staff, congress- 
people, academic and journalistic pun- 
dits, and the public will cease to argue 
precisely on that point. On tough cases 
like Vietnam and the Persian Gulf they 
will surely continue to disagree. 
W. WAYNE SHANNON 
University of Connecticut 
S Torrs 


Joun G. STOESSINGER. Crusaders and 
Pragmatists: Movers of Modern Amer- 
ican Foreign Policy. Pp. 334. New 
York: W.W. Norton, 1979. $16.95. ` 


Professor Stoessinger has produced 
that rarity, an introductory textbook 
students will genuinely want to read. 
The timely chapters on Carter's energy 
and human rights dilemmas will be .of 
special interest. The only difficulty 
students will encounter is an occasional 
unobvious transition between descrip- 


tion and interpretation of events, which 


should be remedied by a careful reading. 
Stoessinger’s compelling narrative 
sparkles with unexpurgated quotations; 
from Wilson: onward, presidents and 
advisors are portrayed vividly, empa-- 
thetically and with considerable charity. 
The sections on Lyndon Johnson are par- 
ticularly .powerful and dramatic ones, 
punctuated with Johnson’s inimitable 
earthy idiom. 
As Stoessinger shows, occasionally 
there surfaces in the life of any nation a 
political figure like Woodrow Wilson, 
who is well and easily satirized. H. L. 
Mencken, in “The Archangel Woodrow” 
(1921), cruelly noted that “Wilson was a 
typical Puritan. . . . Magnanimity was 
simply beyond him . . . (when ill) lying 
in bed, stripped like Thackeray’s Louis 


£ 
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XIV, he reverted to his congenital Puri- 
tanism, which is to say, bounderism.” 

Fi igures such as Wilson, and their prag- 
matic opposites, are neatly categorized. 
Somehow the mantle of crusader or prag- 
matist seems to rest léss easily on the 
shoulders of more complex individuals, 
especially in that case that it has to be 
made reversible, as for Roosevelt, per- 
haps Kennedy, Carter and others. Stoes- 
singer hints that these uncomfortable 


fits show crusading or pragmatic. tend-. 


encies in decisionmaking to be extremes 
of a continuum, and not parts of a work- 
able dichotomy, though this device has 
its uses in a text. 

- Crusaders and Pragmatists makes 
aeniorable several basic lessons in 
foreign policymaking, inter alia: ` the 
_ appalling risks created-by the inflexible 
crusading mentality, which are docu- 
mented in the crisis decisionmaking 
literature; the remainder that individuals 


. do make foreign policy decisions, and 
with domestic repercussions in mind; 


‘and the warning that while learning from 
history is imperative, applying historical 
analogies out of context is calamitous. 
That these woeful tidings. can be con- 
veyed colorfully and made familiar is a 
considerable accomplishment. In map- 
ping pitfalls past, the book makes a sub- 
stantial contribution to student’s empa- 
thetic understanding of recent U.S. 
‘foreign policy and to their skeptical con- 
sideration of future policies. In a com- 
mendable book Professor Stoessinger is 
not to be held accountable if the world 
has moved on—or perhaps backward— 
since his writing, so that some verities— 
we “. .. no longer live in fear of a 
nuclear exchange” —seem less veritable 
today. 
THERESA C. SMITH 

Rulzeis University 

New Brunswick 

New Jersey 


CHRISTOPHER THORNE. Allies ofa Kind: 
The United States, Britain and the 

| War Against Japan 1941-45. Pp. 772. 
New York: Oxford University Press. 
1978. $29.50. 


This is such a monumental study of a 
very complex period in Anglo-American 
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relations that one is tempted. to say it 
should be the final word. But, despite 
a -ormidable amount of original docu- 
mentation, it, of course, will be nothing 
of the kind. During recent years, many 
of the conventional stereotypes ‘and 
clichés about this collaboration have ` 
begun to crumble as many heretofore 
closed sources of evidence have become 
available for public scrutiny. By now, 
encugh material is available that future 
work is likely to be more a’ matter of 
interpretation than of fact. 

Imperfect as it was, the Anglo-American : 


Alliance worked best in Europe; it was 


least satisfactory in the war against Japan 
where there were too many antagonistic 
interests and assumptions involved. Not 
the least of these conflicts of approach 
was between the traditional American 
attitude toward colonialism and the 
British Empire that was typified in many 
American minds by the ugly and ignorant - 
racism of Winston Churchill. Churchill 
who never wavered on this point, even at 
a-time when a great many thoughtful 
and responsible Englishmen were 
moving steadily toward a graceful ac- 


-ceptance of the impending ènd of the 


empire. One need only recall what 
happened to that empire within five years. 

An equally important point, this time 
of similarity that confused Americans 
more than it did the British, was the 
facile assumption of Anglo-Saxon Supe- 
riority. Only someone who lived through 
World War II can remember the extent 
of American hypocrisy then about race 
relations and how pervasive the preju- 
dice was. 

For me, there are two main feseons 
from this massive study, neither of them 
stated explicitly. The first one is that, 
without pretending to any expertise in 
that highly suspect discipline called psy- 
chohistory, no two men are identical in 
terms o7 background and experience and, 
hence, tend more often than not to mis- ` 
understand what the other really means, - 
even when there is every intention of 
being honest. 

The second lesson arises from my 
having spent many years on one side or 
the other of .The Green.Table. This 
lesson is that almost always decisions, | 
large and small,-are made on the basis 


~ 
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of inadequate or inaccurate intelligence— 


melancholy as that conclusion may be. 
Forall her knowledge about the Chinese, 
Pearl Buck was wrong and Barbara 


Tuchman and President Roosevelt were . 


right. The West might just as well never 
have gone to China. And Japan won the 
war as far back as the Treaty of Ports- 
mouth in 1905. 


Here is a codicil: Virtually nothing 


during the past thirty-five years has 
worked out in Asia, or any place else 
for that matter, in accordance with the 
expectations of V-J day 1945. This is not 
at all to say that much of it could not or 
should not have been foreseen. 
JOHN MELBY 
University of Guelph . 
Ontario 
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WILLIAM H. DuRHAM. Scarcity and 
. Survival in Central America: Ecological 
Origins of the Soccer War. Pp. xvi, 
209. Stanford, CA: Stanford University 
Press, 1979. 


It is interesting, though not too maa 
these days, to find an anthropologist- 
environmentalist turning his attention to 
a pólitical-historical problem such as the 
so-called “Soccer War” between Hon- 
duras and El Salvador. Historians may 
feel that the author wanders from the 
topic of population pressure on land 
resources in relations to the events 
leading-to the war. But they can hardly 
quarrel with the highly sophisticated 
analysis of the nature and extent of the 
pressure of population on land in the 
two countries. , 

At the outset the author clearly defines 
his position, indicating that he sees other 
than the traditional Malthusians factors 
in the relationship of population growth 
to natural resources. It soon becomes 


‘clear that he considers equally, if not 


more, important Salvadorean diversion 
of agriculture to the production of export 
products and resistance to a more equi- 


‘table distribution of land ownership. In 


subsequent chapters he analyzes the 
situation in Honduras and El Salvador 
in the light. Honduras, with its small 
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population, and with a more developed 
program of land distribution, seemed to 
invite peasants, including Salvadoreans, 
to occupy land possibly subject to dis- 
tribution, thus inviting their later expul- 
sion from the country, leading to the war. 

Dr. Durhams’ conclusions in this study 
may not be as important to other scholars 
as his careful examination, using ques- 
tionnaires (see Appendix), in both coun- 
tries, as well as his carefully prepared 
charts and tables on population and 
agriculture. Historians and political 
scientists may not be convinced as to the 
validity of the author's contribution to 
the analysis of the Soccer War, but they 
can -hardly fail -to see in this book a 
significant contribution to our under- 
standing of the socio-economic back- 
ground of the controversy. 

HAROLD EUGENE DAVIS 
The American University 
Washington, DC 
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PARVEZ HASAN AND D. C. RAO. Korea: 
Policy Issues for Long-Term Develop- 
ment. Pp. xx, 538. Baltimore: The Johns 
Hopkins University Press, 1979. 
$25.00 $9.00 Paperbound. 


HAROLD HAKWON SUNOO. America’s 
Dilemma in Asia: The Case of South 
Korea. Pp. ix, 213. Chicago: Nelson- 
Hall, 1979. $14.95. 


The first of these two books, Korea: 
Policy Issues for Long-Term Develop- 
ment, is a World Bank Study resulting 
from a mission to that country in the 
summer of 1976. After a brief introduc- 
tory overview, the bulk of this lengthy 
study is divided into four parts. Part one 


- considers economic growth between 1961 ` 


and 1976, the Fourth Plan (1977-1981), ° 
and development issues in the 1980s. 
Part Two deals with human resources, 
with three chapters devoted respectively 


_to population, social development, and 


labor. Part Three contains chapters on 
six major sectors: agriculture, manufac- 
turing, energy, transport, public finance 
and the financial system (although this 
final chapter is missing from the Table 
of Contents). Part Four is devoted to four 
appendices: a macroeconomic model, 


, essays on the structure of exports and 


- distribution, 
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imports and on external capital, and over 


sixty pages of statistical tables. So com- 
prehensive in scope, this volume ap- 
proaches reference work quality. 
Between 1961 and 1976 Korea has 
-been transformed from a poor, developing 
country into a semi-industrial, middle- 
income nation: Korea’s Fourth Plan, 
slated to run from 1977 to 1981 projects 
that GNP will continue to rise at the rate 
. of about nine percent yearly during that 


period. Given this projection, The World . 


Bank identifies the two principal long- 
_term issues to be exports and the dis- 
tribution ofincome. The comparative ad- 
vantage in exports will shift from labor 
intensive products to capital: and skill 
intensive products like electronics, 
machinery, and shipbuilding. The 
widening gap between rural and urban 
incomes constitutes the main problem i in 
income distribution. 

Economic policy is one of.the main 
issues addressed in Professor Harold 
Sunoo’s book, America’s Dilemma in 


‘Asia: The Case of South Korea. Sunoo | 


argues that Korea’s “economic miracle” 

is a sham which has not improved the 
living conditions of the majority of the 
population and which has left the Korean 
economy dominated by foreign capital 
not unlike the period under Japanese 
colonialism. There is no doubt that 
wealth is not equally divided and that 
many in Korea live at or below sub- 
sistence levels. The World Bank study 
under review here reports that the bottom 
40 percent of the population receives 18 


percent of income while the top 20 per- - 


cent receives 45 percent of income. The 
middle 40 percent receive 37 percent of 
income. While this is hardly an egalitarian 
it nevertheless compares 
favorably with most developing coun- 
tries. Sunoo also laments Korea’s foreign 
indebtedness of seven billion dollars. 
However, the’ World -Bank concludes 
that since export earnings have realized 
a thirtyfold increase since 1966, this 
figure is well within the capacity of 
_Korea’s economy to pay back. 

In these and other economic issues as 
well as political issues such as the origins 
of the Cold War and the Korean War, the 
author’s lack of even-handedneéss tends 
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to klur rather than sharpen the critical 
issus and questions ‘which are’ often 


raised in this analysis of twentieth- 


century. Korean history. More disturbing _ 
are the book’s structural flaws. Question- - 
able statements, such as his accusation 
that the United States at one point dumped 
Korean factory equipment into the sea 
and tre statement that the vast majority of 
the Korean people accepted the post- 
World War II trusteeship decision, are 
often made without any citation. 

‘There is little coherence within and 
between chapters: entire passages often 
seem out of place or simply irrelevant. 
Fault can also be found with the pub- 
lisher for allowing poor editing and in- 
consistent romanization. Finally, the title 
of the book misleads: the contents have 
very -ittle to-do with America. One 
wonders why the author did not take up 


“human rights—an issue which is indeed 


one of America’s—and Korea’ s—di- 
lemmas. 

In sum, Professor Sige: s assessment 
of Korean ‘economic development is 
pessimistic while the optimism of the 
World Bank study can be shown in its 
conclusion: by 1990 Korea will be a 


_ fairly high income, heavily industrialized, 


export dependent country which will 
have full employment and the elimina- 
tion of absolute poverty if the rate of 
economic growth or more than nine per- 
cent a year can be maintained and if ` 
special redistributive measures are 
adopted. This optimism should perhaps 
be tempered ‘somewhat by noting that 
Korea experienced a real growth rate of 
“only” 7.1 percent in 1978 and an infla- 
tion rate in 1979 of about 24 percent, 
almost double the rate expected. 
WAYNE PATTERSON 
Saint N arbei College 
De Pere, Wisconsin 


MARY FAINSOD KATZENSTEIN. Ethnicity 
and Equality: The Shiv Sena Party 
and Preferential Policies in Bombay. 
Pp. 237. Ithaca, NY: Cornell University 
Press, 1979. $15. 00. 


In Ethnicity and Equality, Mary Fain- 
sod’ Katzenstein makes a well reasoned 
argument for replacing or supplement- ` 


J 
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ing—which it is not clear—the merito- 
cratic rule of modérnity by‘ ascriptive 
standards, in both developed and under- 
developed countries where demands 
for preferential treatment of disadvantaged 
groups have become the order of the 
day. Claims to preferential treatment, 


she maintains, reflect the evolution of a. 


new form of ethnicity, generated by the 
modem welfare state, which has grad- 
ually displaced the old primordial de- 
mands for regional autonomy. This new 
ethnic consciousness is paralleled by a 


new view of equality whose achievement 


is no longer seen, as in the classical 
liberal tradition, to depend on talent and 
hard work by the individual but rather 
on preferential treatment of those groups 
which have for long been deprived of 
job and educational opportunities— 
groups the Indians call the “backward 


-~ classes” —and are thus unable to compete 


effectively within the meritocratic 
scheme. 

The subtitle points us to the special 
Indian case of upward group mobility, 
secured through collective rather than 
individual efforts. The group studied was 
the Maharashtrians of Bombay, for whom 
the Shiv Sena (SS} became during the 
1960s the self appointed spokésman. 
The new equality and the new ethnicity, 
according to the author, converge in the 
story of the Shiv Sena, founded in 1966. 
The genesis of this regional movement 
is traced to demographic, socioeconomic, 
and political factors. Government re- 
sponse, state and national, which con- 
stitutes the second focus of the study, 


was found to be generally supportive. 


to demands for preferential treatment. 
Finally, Katzenstein’ examines the im- 
pact of preferential treatment of “sons 
of the. soil” (or native Maharashtrians) 
and finds it on the whole positive. 

The arguments anc data are, in general, 
well organized and persuasively pre- 
sented by Katzenstein, but the analysis 
is marred by serious flaws in logic and 
research. The most damaging gap in re- 


_ search has to do with the constitutional 


provision (Article 16/3) which seemingly 
acknowledges residential groups for 
preferential treatment in public employ- 
ment or appointment. Katzenstein asserts 


“that the courts have not helped in clari- 
fying these grounds. Rather, they have 


acquiesced in nativist claims, as has 


government—through inaction. In par- 
ticular, no identifiable judicial doctrine 
has been developed on the question of 


‘employment preference on residential 


grounds. Though otherwise evidently 
thorough in her research, she inexplicably 


` fails to refer to the one important case on | 


precisely this issue, decided by the 
Supreme Count in 1969 (Triloki' Nath 
Tiku v. State of Jammu & Kashmir, AIR 
1969 SC1: (1969) 1 SCR 103) and re- 
viewed again in 1971.(Makhanlal Waza 
v. State of Jammu & Kashmir (1971) 1 
SCC 749). Secondly, no reference is 
made to the Public Employment (Require- 
ment as to,Residence) Act, passed by 
Parliament in 1957 (as it had been em- 
powered to do by clause 3 of Art. 16). 
This act repealed all existing laws which 
prescribed any residence requirements 
within Indian states or union territories 
for any public employment. 

A second and related lacuna is in the 
argument regarding the grounds for 
nativist claims. The’constitutional provi- 
sions and those government policies 


explicitly dealing with preferential treat- 


ment were in the main quite unequivo- . 
cally intended to benefit the disadvan- 
taged or backward classes. She herself 
acknowledges this, though she fails to 
stress this important point which raises 
an/issue central to the argument regard- 
ing Shiv Sena claims for Maharashtrians. 
While posing the question as to defini- 
tion of backwardness, she does not 
answer it or discuss it in any way. Clearly, 


~not all Maharashtrians in the state fall 
- within this category, as she acknowledges. 


And while the study focuses on Bombay 
Maharashtrians, it also considers the 
relevance of state and national aspects - 


- of the issue. But even if we confine 


ourselves to Bombay, we must delve into 
the dimensions of “backwardness” of 
the group deserving of special considera- 
tion under the Constitution. 

Or is the validity of ethnic demands 


in this case not to be based on disad- 


vantage of the type endured by un- 
touchables and tribals (which the Con- 
stitution seeks to correct)? For the SS, 


- 
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they are not; their appeal was mainly 
to the middle and. Jower-middle class 
Maharashtrians. Support of the working 
class Maharashtrians for this party was 
based on noneconomic factors, as was 
the impetus to recruitment. Further 
confusion is generated because the 
analysis of the SS appeal to the middle 


‘class revolves around demands for pref- 


erential treatment in jobs, while the dis- 
cussion of the judicial response to such 
demands is almost EXENOSIV AY education- 
related. 

Lastly, while Katenstein insists that 
her argument and conclusions are free of 
value judgement, she persuasively argues 


in favor of demands for a change in’ 


what is essentially a philosophy of dis- 
tribution of resources. As she herself 
states, the desirability of preferential 


- treatment, for which she implicitly argues, 


rests ultimately on conceptions of social 
justice. The prevailing definition of 
modernity which stresses merit as an ac- 
ceptable. means of achieving: equality 
among individuals is based on an out- 
dated 19th century liberal philosophy, 
argues Katzenstein. The new view o 
equality among groups, through pref- 
erential treatment, has merit because. it 
reflects a new consciousness that has 
been expressely recognized by political 
establishments throughout the world. 
In other words, laws and principles— 
whether of government or the’ social 
sciences—are after all man-made, not 
transcendental, and they reflect human 
needs and social realities. Thus, while 
stating otherwise, Katzenstein has im- 
plicitly, though perhaps subconsciously, 
challenged the assumption of the liberal 
school in American political thought 
which insists that proper social scientific 
analysis and concepts are or should be 
wholly objective. . 

Despite the above shortcomings, the 
Katzenstein work makes a valuable con- 
tribution to the literature as the only 
book-length study by a Western scholar 
of a significant political movement in the 
important industrial state of Maharashtra. 
It contains much useful information 
about the Shiv Sena and many percep- 
tive insights about what is undoubtedly 
anew and growing consciousness among 
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formerly quiescent groups seeking 
avenues of expression in India. : 
Mary C. CARRAS 
Rutgers University 
Camden 

New Jersey 


JOHN W. MELLOR ed. India: A Rising 
Middle Power. Pp. xv, 374. Boulder, 
CO: Westview Press, 1979. $19.50. 


One major theme and two contrasting 


‘ policy choices for the U.S. emerge from 
‘this excellent volume. While the various 


authors are often in disagreement with 
each other, they consistently challenge 
the “standard public stereotype of India 
as a nation incapable of initiating its > 
own development” (p. 357). This theme 
of India as a rising power—now and 


‘into the fature—is documented from a 


variety of perspectives. 

Economically, the stereotype of India 
as the quintessence of poverty or as a © 
“basket case” is refuted by facts simply 
understood. India’s gross national prod- 
uct-is over $100 billion, which makes 
it the world’s ninth largest economy, and 
she ncw ranks thirteenth in the world 
in incustrial output. Statistics aside, 
walking in bazaars throughout India im- 


presses the observer with the wide range 
of manufactured goods and the diversifica- `` 


tion of the economy. Continuing prob- 
lems of distribution and equity resulting 
in large-scale poverty are not emphasized 


‘in this volume. Nonetheless, a convincing 


case is made in regard to India’s already 
significant accomplishments in gross 
economic terms, in technological and 
trade capacities, and in 1 political de- 
velopment. 

_ Given India’s status as an existing and 
growing middle power, the two policy 
options for the United States are char- 
acterized as “benign neglect” or -“de- 
velopment support.” In arguing for 
development support, several authors 
point out that it is the United States ° 
that will have to adjust its attitudes and 
positions more than an India that will 
have to continue to follow independent 
policies and from increasing positions of 
strength. Mellor articulates this position 
bluntly ir stating: “The old power struc- . 
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ture must eventually adapt to the growing 
ability of the Third World, especially 
of the rising middle powers such as 
India, to influence world events” (p.368). 

What should be and what realistically 
can be anticipated are counterpoised 
classically in the article by John P. Lewis 
and in the rebuttal comment by Uma 
Lele. Lewis, a former director of the 
Agency for International Development 


{AID) program in India and now a Pro- 


fessor of Economics and International 
Affairs at Princeton, provides a how-to- 
do-it section in regard to a development 
support program for India. Lele, a senior 
economist in the World Bank, agrees 
with Lewis's analysis, but does not share 
his optimism. She concludes that ““mutu- 
ality, reciprocity,- and civility are not 
sufficiently. shared between the two 
nations” (p. 350) so that benign neglect 
can be replaced by development support. 

A central concern, of this volume is 
with the many questions and problems 
revolving around U.S. relations with and 
possible assistance programs to India. 
It is a natural consequence of the genesis 
of this work. The editor was chief econ- 
omist for AID in 1976 when he and 
others felt the need for an in-depth anal- 
ysis of U.S:-Indian relations. Draft papers 
were prepared, but then it was decided 


to contract with the Asia Society.so as 


to provide for a rigorous objectivity” (p. 
xiv). What results is a notable volume in 
which the contributors’ are essentially 
the best products of hybrid careers 
involving both scholarly and public ad- 
ministrative roles. Moreover, the foremat 
is structured so that, in most cases, the 
major presentation is followed by a 
“comment” section in which a dissenting 
point of view is sharply registered. 
A provocative, scholarly; and policy- 
oriented work is the result. 

India is examined ably from a number 
of perspectives by the various con- 
tributors. Philip Oldenburg of Columbia 


University joins Mellor in an introductory ` 


chapter. Myron Weiner of MIT, contrib- 
utes a tightly written examination. of 
India’s political evolution. and then 
assesses the political impact of foreign 
assistance. In separate chapters, Mellor 
dissects the Indian economy, F. A. Long 


of Cornell writes on science and tech- 
nology, international economist Hannan 
Ezekiel describes India’s trade prospects 
and potentials, and Lewis contributes 
two chapters on “reviving American aid 
to India.” A broader perspective is pro- 


vided by Baldev Raj Nayer of McGill 


who utilizes two chapters to explore 
India’s regional and world roles. In addi- 
tion, there are critical comments provided 
by Lloyd Rudolph of Chicago, T. N. 
Srinivasan and Uma Lele of the World. 
Bank, William J. Barnds of the Council 
of Foreign Relations, Onkar Marwah 
and Padma Desai of Harvard, and Law- 
rence Viet of- Brown Brothers, Harri- 
man, and Co. 

Practitioners and scholars alike will 


‘benefit from this volume. Renewed 


interest in South Asia is occurring as a 
consequence of events in Afghanistan | 
and Iran. Moreover, India’s parliamentary 
elections in January 1980 highlighted a 
peaceful alteration in power that con- 
trasts sharply with the instability of the 
countries to the west. In this context, the 
collection of articles and comments in 
India: A Rising Middle Power is par- 


‘ticularly timely. 


PAUL WALLACE 
University of Missouri-Columbia 


THOMAS R. METCALF. Land, Landlords, 
and the British Raj: Northern India 
in the Nineteenth Century. Pp. xiv, 
436 Berkeley: University of California 
Press, 1979. $22.50. 


The countryside is the key to Indian 
social and political history; for historians 
this truism has become a mandate for 
research, and with the elegant book we 
receive a wealth of information and in- 
sight concerning the pinnacle of the north 
Indian rural elite. Extending from Delhi 
east across the Gangetic Plain, Uttar 
Pradesh (U.P.) is the most populous state’ 
in India and the core of its political 
heartland. U.P.’s great landlords; known 
as Taluqdars, had similar origins, but 
British expansion dealt them differ- 
ent fates. 

In the Northwestern Provinces, ceded 
to the East India Company in 1801, the 
Taluqdar class was virtually'eliminated, 
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though many landlord families retained 
their wealth and power; while in Oudh, 
annexed in 1856, the Taluqdar aristocracy 
became deeply entrenched. Nearly two- 
thirds of the book discusses these con- 
trasting regional developments. The re- 
mainder explores the world of the Oudh 
Taluqdars in the later nineteenth cen- 


tury; using British and native sources, 


including estate records, it probes the 
Taluqdar’s estate management, their roles 
in local government, their activities in 
agriculture, education, and politics, 
and their leisurely style of aristocratic life. 

Though it is somewhat disappointing 
that Professor Metcalf did not consider 
the influences on agrarian structure or 
Taluqdar’ behavior emanating from 


below, and omitted use or mention of * 


work by young scholars like Anand Yang, 
whose research on the political organiza- 
tion of Bihari zamindari estates would 
have been clearly relevant, nonetheless, 
by remaining steadfast in a benign, 
top-down view of agrarian society he 
makes three very valuable contributions. 
` He draws. a detailed but masterfully 
clear picture of policy induced structural 
change at the top. Then, building on the 
work of Eric Stokes and others, he pre- 
sents a richly varied account of elite 
participation in the Mutiny of 1857. 
_ Finally, he describes the Taluqdars’ 
historical milieu so as.to touch many 
strands in current scholarship. He looks, 
for example, at Taluqdar displays of 
extravagance in the context of cultural 
concepts surrounding Indian kingship, 
gives a marvelous but brief account of 
their investment strategies, and portrays 
the Taluqdars as fully real people with 
feelings, problems and a coherent and 
sensible view of their changing world. 
This is a very important book. 
DAVID LUDDEN 
University of Virginia 
Charlottesville 


BARD E. O’NEILL. Armed Struggle in 
Palestine: A Political-Military Analysis. 
Pp. xiii, 320. Boulder, CO: Westview 
Press, 1978. $20.00. 


In the past, international relations 
have been viewed as the interactions 
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between and among nation-studies; 

indeed, international politics has often 
been seen primarily as relations be- 
tween the big powers. Recently, how- 
ever, the impact of nonstate groups has 
beccme increasingly visible and impor- 
tant. Following the national liberation 
groups that challenged the authority of 
colonial regimes, national movements 
have developed out of groups of conven- 
tionally viewed as minorities within an 
established nation-state. The movement: 
that led to the creation of Bangladesh 
is on2 example; the Palestinian Arabs - 
is another. The latter have penetrated 
the international arena and have been 
seen not simply as “refugees” within the 
boundaries of established nation-states 


‘such zs Lebanon, Jordan, Israel), but as 


actors from the viewpoints of an increas- 
ing number of nation-statés. 

How has this transformation come 
about? According to Bard O’Neill and 
many other observers of the Middle 


East the answer is to be found in the 


strategy of protracted armed struggle: 
7 by conducting a protracted 


‘popular war of national liberation, by 


emphasizing armed struggle, and by em- 
ploying guerrilla, terrorist, and political- 
psychological tactics, the Palestinian 
contenced that they could succeed where 
the Arab armies previously had failed” 

(p. 8). Unlike other books and observa- 
tions on this topic, O’Neill develops a. 
conceptual framework to evaluate the 
Palestinian strategy of protracted in- 
surgency. Notwithstanding its limita- 


, tions, tke framework introduces some 


order, coherence, and intellectual rigor 
in a field beset with polemics, ideology 
and emotions. 

Insurgency is defined as a struggle be- 
tween a nonruling group and the ruling 
authorities, in which the former employs 
political resources and violence to estab- 
lish a legitimacy for some aspect of the 


_ present political system which it con- 


siders illegitimate: ‘Insurgency “is es- 
sentially a political legitimacy crisis of 
some sor?” (p. 12), and an evaluation 


‘must focus on the goals of the insur-. 


gents. It is also suggested that the ulti- 


~ mate goals of the insurgents can serve 
the analyst in classifying insurgent _ 


7 
ams 


, qualitative, 
- secondary sources and official documents. 
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movements, six of which are secessionist, 
revolutionary, restorational, reactionary, 
conservative, and reformist. 


I do not have problems with the general. 
‘proposition that the goals of insurgent 


movements are important in influencing 


and structuring their behavior, strategies ` 


and tactics. My problem is with how to 
determine, conceptualize, operationalize 


_and measure goals. Indeed,this is not 


only the analyst’s problem but also the 
problem of the ruling authorities. Does 
the leadership of the Palestinian Libera- 
tion Organization say what it actually 
means? Are the goals articulated in its 
Charter intended for purposes other than 
factual description such as public con- 
sumption, internal organization unity? 
Obviously, neither the public statements 
of insurgent groups nor their self-de- 
scribing literature are valid sources for 
the assessment of goals. 

Furthermore, goals are dynamic rather 
than static; they change as the realities 
and the perceptions of the leadership 
change. The ultimate goals of an in- 
surgent group are visionary and often 
unattainable. In the final analysis what 
matters is the attainable and immediate 
objectives. These shape and influence 
the behavior of insurgent groups; they 
are measures of adaptability and willing- 
ness to compromise. Unfortunately, 
O’Neill does not address such issues; 
he relies heavily and rather uncritically 
on official documents, newspaper ac- 
counts and the public statements of the 
actors involved in the conflict. 

The book is organized along six general 
factors suggested by O` Neill to have a 
major impact on the outcome of in- 
surgencies: popular support, organiza- 
tion of the insurgent movement, cohe- 
sion of the insurgency, external support, 
the environment, and the effectiveness 
of the government. Chapter 2 defines 
arid explains the working of these factors 
and their interrelations, and the rest of 
the book describes the Palestinian case 
from this perspective. The analysis is 
drawing primarily from 


The strength of Armed Struggle in 
Palestine is in O’Neill’s attempt to con- 


struct a theoretical-conceptual framework. 


for analyzing the Palestinian move- 
ment. The framework is an interesting 
one and challenges the cliché that some 
topics are inherently a-theoretic. My 
major criticism of the book is the author’s 
uncritical treatment of the data. 
_ DAVID NACHMIAS 

The University of Wisconsin 

. Milwaukee 


NEWELL M. STULTZ, Transkei’s Half 
Loaf: Race Separatism in South Africa. 
Pp. xv,' 183. New Haven CT: Yale 
University Press, 1979. $16.00. 


A widely respected analyst of South 
African domestic politics, Professor 
Newell M. Stultz of Brown University 
has written in the field of political 


parties, legislative organization, and Af- 


rikaner political thought, and he has 
shown himself to be a thorough, rigorous, 
and imaginative investigator. This work 
traces its origins back to a study on the 
Transkei he wrote with Dr. Thomas G. 
Karis and Dr. Gwendolen M. Carter in 
the mid-1960s. The Transkei; which was 
granted its independence by the Repub- 
lic of South Africa in late 1976, was the 
first African homeland—previously termed 
a “native reserve” —in South ‘Africa to 
serve as a showpiece of what the ruling 
Afrikaner National Party terms “separate 
development,” that is, the territorial, 
social, and political segregation of whites 
and Africans initiated by the former for 
the presumed benefit of the latter and 
involving often only a modicum of con- 
sent on the part of the Africans. Since 
the independence of the Transkei, two 
other homelands-—Bophuthatswana and 
Venda— have acceded to independence, 
but so far no member of the international 
community other than South African has 
granted diplomatic recognition to these 
three black-ruled states in Southern 
Africa. > 

Dr. Stultz is a superb writer who uses 
only the barest minimum of political sci- 
ence jargon and can therefore communi- 
cate with ease and grace not only with 
his fellow Africanists but also with the 
wider audience of the attentive publics 
in the United States, the United King- 
dom, and South Africa, where this book 
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will have a potentially great impact. 


The table of contents really does little 
justice to the high quality of organization 
of the materials or to the author’s manifest 
skill, in sustaining lines of argument 
throughout the course of the book. _ 
The author's many visits to South Africa 
make a profound difference in the quality 
of the insights about the quality of racial 
justice in the Transkei and in South 


Africa, while the kinds of questions he - 


deems meaningful and profound clearly 
indicate his sensitivity to normative con- 
' cerns and to the fears and ‘hopes of all 
the inhabitants of Southem Africa, whether 
African or not. He develops an intriguing 
notion of “the common South African 
estate” (on pp. 19 and 132) which is 
central to his analysis which.draws upon 
the classics in the fields of political 
modernization and comparative politics, 
on the one hand, and which places Tran- 
skei within the regional context of Bot- 
swana, Lesotho, Swaziland, and other 
non-contiguous ’African-ruled states on 
’ the continent, on the other hand. 

The book, impressive to scholars and 


the literate- public alike, unfortunately’ 


has too poor an index, contains no maps, 
and lacks a chronology to recommend it 
as a standard reference work for most 
university libraries. Were a second or 
revised edition to- incorporate these 
features and perhaps to be somewhat 
less parsimonious in the footnotes and 
morte consistent in handling the citation 
of the debates of the South African 
House of Assembly by always using. the 


original, the book would be an even. 


greater contribution to scholarship. 
RICHARD DALE 
Sothern Illinois University. 
_ Carbondale 
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STEPHEN WEBRE. José Napoleón Duarte 
and the Christian Democratic Party 
in Salvadoran Politics 1960-1972. Pp. 

xiii, 233. Baton Rouge: Louisiana State 
University Press, 1979. $14.95. 


Considering how little is known by 
other than a few specialists among us 
regarding “The Savior’ (El Salvador) 
—that smallest but most densely popu- 
lated of continental American countries 


4 
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—this detailed, extensively documented 
and rather well-written chapter in the 
histcry.of Latin America will be a welcome 
addition to the literature. As a background 
for taday’s news it also is indeed timely. 

An elaboration of a Master’s thesis at 
Tulane University, it constitutes a case 
study of an institution, the Partido Demo- 
cratico Cristiano, Christian Democratic 
Party, or PDC, as locally known; a case 
study also of attempts to produce, demo- 
cratically, economic and political change. 
This is as well, the biography of a Sal- 
vadoran political leader, José Napoleón 
Duarte, at least in so far as his political 
experiences are concerned. It will there- 
fore be of interest not only to Americanists, 
political scientists, and historians, but 
also to sociologists and psychologists, as 
well as to the general reader. 

At tne outset, the local meaning of 
terms like “liberal? and “democracy” 


are cormmendably defined, especially in 


contradistinction to their usual connota- 
tion in the United States. Among the 
sources of information then sifted are 
articles in journals, magazines and news- 
papers, university theses and disserta- 
tions, official documents, and some 60 
books, plus still other publications. Inter- 
views with Duarte were also held over.a 
period af some two weeks while he was 
temporarily in this country in 1973. 
Founded in 1960 in the midst of the 
turmoil that followed the overthrow of 


. the José Maria Lemus government, the 


Christiar. Democratic Party in El Salvador . 
grew steadily until by 1964 it had be- 
come the most powerful opposition party 
in the country; but in a comparatively 
few years, and especially following the 
controversial presidential election of 
1972, the subsequent abortive coup d’etat, 
and Duarte’s exile, it declined rather 
rapidly; and by 1977 it had virtually 
collapsed. 

Reminding us that the development of 
Christian Democratic movements in 
several Latin American countries and 
elsewhere had seemed at the. time to 
confirm, to some minds at least, “a linear 
and irreversible progression toward 
democracy,” the author marshalls evi- 
dence to indicate that for several decades 
—including the so-called “democratic 


, era” 
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in El Salvador between 1960 and 
1972 which is particularly under study 
here—neither the PDC nor any other 
opposition group was allowed by the party 
in power to gain a majority at any time 
in the national legislature or to make any 
effective bid for the presidency. Nor did 


the government party itself initiate and - 


carry through economic or political change 
of a fundamental character. 

An epilogue carries the story beyond 
1972, amidst increasing tension, central 
government interference in municipal 
affairs, changes. in the electoral laws, 
the manipulation of elections, manifestos, 
street demonstrations and the dispersal 
of crowds by police, guerrilla movements, 
kidnappings, assassinations, massacres, 
the emergence of martyrs, and states of 
siege. Included also is a chapter on the 
so-called “Soccer War” with Honduras, 
July 14-18, 1969; and appended is a 20 
page bibliography, primarily in Spanish 
but nearly a third in English. 

Although the account ordinarily is 
dispassionate, a few adjectives occasion- 


ally slip in to reflect, only briefly how- - 


ever, a less objective approach. The pro- 
liferation of political parties and mini- 
parties often of heterogeneous ideological 
or programmatic orientation, plus the 
author’s following of: local tradition in 
referring to them acronymically, make at 
times for rather labored reading and much 
consulting of previous paragraphs or 
chapters. Nevertheless, an immense 
amount of historical data is mobilized 
here, knowledgeably, systematically, and 
on the whole quite understandably. 
DONALD PIERSON 
Leesburg 
Florida 
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TUFTON BEAMISH and Guy HADLEY. 
The Kremlin’s Dilemma: The Struggle 

` for Human Rights in Eastern Europe. 
Pp. 285. San Rafael, ‘CA: Presidio 
Press, 1979. $12.95. 


The Kremlin’s Dilemma is a detailed 


authoritative account of the problems 
encountered by the Soviet government 
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in dealing with the governments of the 
six Eastern European countries on which 
Moscow imposed a communist regime 
after the second World War, and with 
their dissidents, as well as with the dis- 


sidents in the Soviet Union itself. The 


authors, Sir Tufton Beamish— made a life 
peer as Lord Chelwood in 1973—and 
Guy Hadley are conservative politicians 
with army experience and good personal 
knowledge of Eastern Europe. ~ 

The cause of the discord examined in 
this volume is the final act ofthe Helsinki 
conference of thirty-five states, including 
the Soviet Union, which ran from July 
1973 to July 1975 when its main session 


‘was transferred to Geneva. It'was sup- 


plemented by numerous enactments 
adopted by the Eastern European coun- 
tries and the Soviet Union. The essence 
of the Helsinki provisions was to guarantee 
human rights; that is, freedom of person, 
speech, press and assembly, freedom of 
conscience, inviolability of person, and 
SO on.. 

These provisions were included in the 
new Soviet constitution adopted in 
October 1977 but they were never ap- 
plied in practice. Under article 50 of the 
constitution, freedom of speech, press, 
and assembly must be exercised “in con- 
formity with the interests of the working 
people and for the purpose of strength- 
ening the socialist system.” Article 62 
states that “citizens of the USSR are 
obliged to safeguard the Soviet state, to 
contribute to the strengthening of its 


- might and prestige.’ 


Each of the six Eastern European states 
—Poland, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Ru- | 
mania, East Germany, and Bulgaria—hasa 
separate chapter in the book. The authors 
have used much first-hand information not 
available elsewhere. The dissidents, that: 
is supporters of the Helsinki freedoms, 
although presumably not numerous, are 
vocal. They are persecuted in the Soviet 


- empire. A characteristic and widely used 


measure’is the confinement of “dissidents” 
in psychiatric hospitals. 

The authors appear to believe that the 
USSR, as a rule, is indifferent to outside 
opinion. In one instance, however, early 
in the book, they say that Moscow may 
be influenced by foreign criticism. They - 
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argue (p. 40) that Sakharov, the best 
known Soviet dissident, is not likely to 
be arrested because of his international 
reputation, but at the end of the book 
(p . 220) it is admitted that this immunity 
“may not last much longer.” Actually it 
did not. 
In a final chapter the salle make a 
plea foran alliance of the noncommunist 
countries to resist the Soviet menace, 


but the chances of such an alliance are’ 


- admittedly not great. There is also little 
hope of an agreement with Moscow. “The 
Soviet leaders from Lenin to Brezhnev 
made it clear,” write 'the authors, “that 
any truce with ‘bourgeois imperialists’ is 
merely another step towards their destruc- 
tion.” Commenting on Helsinki, Pravda 
is quoted as saying that “the struggle will 
continue between world socialism and 


the bourgeoisie up to the complete and 


final victory of communism on a world- 
wide scale.” This is an accurate statement 
of the Soviet attitude.. © 
MICHAEL T. FLORINSKY 
Vevey 


THOMAS BELMONTE. The Broken Foun- 
tain. Pp. xv, 151. New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1979. $10.95. 


Although: the book jacket tells us that 
this is a statement by an anthropologist 
who did a year’s fieldwork in Naples in 
order to gather data for his doctoral dis- 
sertation at Columbia, and the preface 
indicates that various faculty were in- 
volved in the preparation of the manu- 
script presented here, this is not anthro- 
pology—except perhaps in the sense that 
all good novelists are good anthropolo- 
gists. It is not anthropology because it 
is nota statement of rigorously observed 
and equally rigorously controlled data. 
It is a qualitative, humanistic, and highly 
mystical account of a poor urban quarter 
by one who allowed his own biases and 
ambivalent attitudes to color his research 
and his analysis. 

Belmonte sets the tone for the volume 
in'Chapter One, opening with a quote 
from his field notes made on the morning 
of his leaving Naples: “The plane thrust 
upward, lifting and careening, dipping 
past the stark crater, and the receding 
sea-mountains, sunken in their dense 
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silvery mists—on to the green plain; ‘on 
to Rome, to New York, to future. . . .” 
Now, humanistically oriented though I 
am in my approach to anthropological 
research, that entry took me aback. Most 
field notes that I have seen read some- ` 
thing like: “On my way home. Plane . 
crowded. Weather sunny.” Belmonte; 
however, seems to have been writing a 
scenario for a Hollywood film or for a 
book club selection. I am not arguing 
that ethnographic studies need be dull 
and pedantic, but some scientific rigor 
and scholarly —not to mention stylistic! 
— restraint is imposed by the credentials 
that one uses to establish the right to 
inform the reader. But Belmonte informs 
us that his account of social life among 
the Neapolitan poor will concentrate on: 
“economy, community, and family. Poli- 
tics is dealt with in summary fashion, 
while religion, education . . . and other 
areas of culture . . . are not treated in 
any systematic way” because he does not- 
wish to “drain the blood out of the indi- ' 
viduals and scenes” (p. xi). Such would 
have been difficult for the author since, 
quoting Yeats, he ingenuously asks us, 

“How can one know the dancer from the 


dance?” 


We then enter a yin/yang, love/hate. 
world that Belmonte creates, a timeless 
tapestry in: which the events of a year 
are jumbled together in order to convince 
us of the reality of Belmonte’s sketchy 
observations. Rather than try to’ discuss 


- the book, let Belmonte speak for himself 


with the following quoted passages. 
“At first I thought I would find my sal- 

vation in a young man (whom I met ina 

trattoria), with a lean, hawklike look, who 


told me he was a disillusioned Communist 


intellectual and pomer to help me set- - 
tle in a poor zone. . His intelligence 
was keen. and incisive but his -chronic 
boredom was depressing me (p. 10). 
“When I fled Naples, I fled like a sleep- 


` walker, brooding, silent, and alone. I fled 


to Rome, and to Florence, but no sooner 
would I be off the train . . . than I would 
feel a dull, metallic edge cooling in my 
chest, becoming colder and sharper — 
within me as the days of walking and 

viewing went by. Then I had to restrain © 
myself from returning straightaway. Then 
Naples, which had been my prison, ap- 
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' peared on the horizon of my conscious- . 


ness as a city of hope (p. 27). 
“After I had lived for eight months at 


Fontana del Re people began to dispense . 


with polite greetings and I was robbed 
for the first time. These were not signs 
of rejection but rather tokens of my in- 
corporation into the stream of ordinary 
interactions and occurrences. I decided 
that I could at last attempt to take a 
brief census . . . which yielded only 
fragmentary results. Eventually I found 
someone who would assistme . . . Shé 
sat down with me and enumerated the 
number of people in each apartment .. . 
But the next day this woman informed 
me... “Did you think I could tell you 
the truth .. ..P I had to lie left and 
right!” “You mean, Signora, if you said 
‘housewife,’ you really meant ‘whore’?” 
“Exactly, things like that” (pp. 43-4). \ 
_ “At first I found it challenging to 
record the myriad details of life . . .- But 
as time went on, the patterns revealed 
and repeated themselves . . . Reliving 
the confused events of an aiternoon as 
I wrote up my field notes became a 
wrenching chore . . . I began to block 
out sections of my notebook with the 
simple exclamation, “chaos!” (p. 79). 
“Poor people care about money to the 
point of obsession. But with the -poor, 
money is for spending . . . Since money 
and life are so closely interconnected in 
their minds, they do not fetishize money 
` in the capitalist mode . . .” (p. 108). > 
For some (and the book jacket tells us 
that anthropologist Ashley Montague 
praised this study as “a book of extraor- 
dinary power and significance’) Bel- 
monte’s contradictory and highly sub- 
- jective report may have substantive value. 
I am not one of them. 
M. ESTELLIE SMITH 
State University of New York | 
Oswego 


ANTHONY H., Bircu. Political Integra- 
tion and Disintegration in the British 
Isles. Pp. 183. Boston: Allen & Unwin, 
1977. $16.25. 


Devolution has long been a topic of 


considerable interest ‘for scholars in- 


Britain who studied, subjects-such as 
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parliamentary supremacy or ethnic his- 
tory. For the past decade the issue has 
been more than one of legal fiction and 
historic interest. Events in Northern 
Ireland, the discovery of oil in the North 
Sea offthe shores of Scotland and certain 
political factors have led to a reconsidera- 
tion of devolution of governmental au- 
thority in the United Kingdom. A. H. 
Birch’s book is particularly welcome at 
this time. While emphasizing the forces 
and processes which have worked to en- 
hance integration in the U-K., he raises 
telling arguments as to why disintegra-. 
tion of the political system is a serious 
threat. l 

Following a review of the historical 
growth of the U.K., the author provides 
a useful chapter on nationalism and 
political integration. After dealing with 
nationalism briefly, Birch provides a good 
review of the meaning of political and 
economic integration. In this discussion 
he takes into account sociocultural fac- 
tors. As might be expected Irish national- 
ism receives the longest treatment. In 
the chapter on this subject the author 
effectively uses prose, poems, and bal- 
lads by prominent Irishmen. A chapter 
on Scottish nationalism is more super-' 
ficial and does not come fully to grips 
with its political implications. The mate- 
rial on Welsh nationalism is much more 
sharply drawn. However, this may be 
because it is less complex and its political 
meaning is less pressing. An important 
element in the book is a chapter devoted : 
to English nationalism. The author draws 
on this discussion to explore the rela- 


. tionships between English attitudes and 


government policies. This material is 
also helpful for purposes of comparative 
analyses with the other nationalisms dis- 
cussed. 

Writing before the referendum on 
devolution was held in Scotland and 
Wales, Birch provides a succinct review - 
of recent devolution proposals. In a sec- 
tion entitled “An International Perspec- 
tive” the author concludes that ethnic 
and local loyalties must be accepted as 
enduring features of social life. How- 
ever, he identifies recent developments 
which have had an impact on ethnic, 
local, and even national loyalties. One 
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of hogs involves changes in the inter- 
national system. The size of a nation’ is 
no longer critical for its security or 
economic opportunity. Umbrella organi- 
zations such as NATO and the Common 
Market offer benefits to small countries 
previously reserved for large ones. 

Birch’s prescription for Britian’s avoid- 
ing disintegration is a fundamental change 
in attitude by the nation’s citizens. This 
is not an original idea but, at the same 
time, no one can argue with it. 

STEPHEN P. KOFF 
Syracuse University 
New York 


A. JAMES GREGOR. Young Mussolini and 
the Intellectual Origins of Fascism. 
Pp. 283. Berkeley: University of Cali- 
fornia Press, 1979. $16. 50. . 


E ! 
A. James Gregor who writes on political 


theory with a special interest in fascism, 
has provided us with a concise and 
heavily documented-study of young Mus- 
solini’s thought. This:synthesis of theories 
and intellectual influences places Mus- 
solini in sharper intellectual perspective, 
but paradoxically deepens our puzzle- 
ment about his ultimate career as Il 
Duce. In addressing the ‘basic question 
about the turn in Mussolini’s life from 
socialism to fascism, Gregor approaches 
a new explication of Italian fascism as a 
mutant of Marxism. 

Young, Mussolini began his intellectual 


career at a precocious age as an increas- ` 


ingly erudite and committed Marxist but 
one especially receptive to other ideas. 
Viewing Marxism as a grandiose con- 
ception rather than as scientific projec- 
tion, Mussolini, in company with other 
Socialist thinkers -of that decade and a 
half before the First World War, brought 
‘intensive speculation to the problem of 


the concrete application of Socialism to. 


respective national realities. Three spe- 
cific intellectual streams of-thought en- 
riched and ultimately guided his own 
theoretical formulations and subsequently 
_ kis applied politics. 

First, sociological inquiry had gone 
through a brief period of unusually bril- 
liant growth, the names of Pareto, Mosca, 
and Michels leading the roll call. Socio- 
logical data ranging from culture to com- 
munity, to class and elite, and to political 
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process appeared essential in order to 
endow Marxist conceptions with appropri- 
ate relevance, to save it—as Marx him- 
self might have said—-from the Marxists. 

Second, Georges Sorel had become the 
apostle of political activism, extolling 
class struggle, general strike, and the 
romance of violence itself as necessary 


conecmitants of that rather bloodless - 


armchair vision of revolution through 
determinism which Marx, and a bit less 
sanguinely Engels, had held forth as the 
wave of the future. 

Third, revolutionaly Syndicalism 
preached that the goal of socialism re- 
quired an organized mass movement. It 
required symbols and an appropriate 
political myth. Leadership was to direct 
the proletariat along with, rather than in 
confrontation with, a newly inspired na- 
tional bourgeoisie dedicated, for what- 
ever capitalistic reasons of their.own, to 
that rapid development and industrializa- 
tion of Italy without which a numerically 
significant proletariat could not arise. In- 
creasingly also, Mussolini perceived a 
new nationalism, opposed to regressive 
“traditional” nationalism, as that symbolic 
and psychologically necessary force which 
might fase together these varied strands 
of insight, theory, political tactic and 
economic orientation. 

It was nationalism which eventually 


caused Mussolini to support the cause of ` 


Italy’s war against the Central. Powers. 
His sympathies leaned to the Entegte 
from the beginning. He viewed Austria 
above all as the impediment to Italian 
unity and as a threat to her in potential 
rivalry in the Balkans. It was over the 
issue of war that his break with tradi- 
tional socialism, where he had achieved 
top leadership rank, became irrevocable. 

In his conclusion the author comes 


close to suggesting that Fascism was the 


form which logic of circumstances com- 
pelled socialism to take on, and that 
subsequent evolutions of Marxism fol- 


lowed the rationale of Mussolini’s fascism.. 
_ He stops just short of suggesting that 


they followed Mussolini consciously and 


specifically, While the merits of this sug- . 


gestion are intriguing, it would appear 
that here is yet another risk in an over- 
interpretation of one aspect of fascism to 
show at last “what it really is.” 
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When the Socialists read: Mussolini 
, out of the party in 1914 they may have 
done themselves a tactical disservice 
and him an injustice: he was still, after 
all, committed to Marxism, but had 
reached the conclusion that it needed 
up-dating and tactical flexibilitv to fulfill 
its ultimate vision. On the other hand, 
they may have in. truth—as certainly 
they thought they were—— been acting on 
the insight that cumulative adaptation 
and revision can become the perversion 
of a doctrine. Mussolini may have sensed, 
correctly in his immediate time and 
place, what it took to “win,” but at the 
price of his Socialist soul as the more 
orthodox Marxists understood it. > 

This study does underline atfinities of 
Marxism and Fascism but perhaps para- 


doxically this suggests the limited use of . 


the concept of “totalitarianism” which 
reduces movements to their common 
mechanical denominators and glosses 
over crucial psychological apsects, over 
collective “personality.” 

Curiously, the author devotes at most 
a sentence to affinities of Fascism and 
Nazism. This study suggests that the 
distance between the two “fascisms” 
becomes ever greater the more we attempt 
to learn about them. Mussolini emerges 
without doubt as a man of brilliance and 
genuine intellectual capability. It was 
his genius that he combined these capac- 
ities with a great talent for political 
activism and charismatic. leadership. 
His ultimate tragedy, and that of the 
world he affected, was the sellout to Hit- 
ler’s fascism which was an evil caricature 
_ of his own, but for which he had provided 
an initial model through his politics of 
dictatorial rule, his love of symbols and 
myth, action and violence, 

_ HAns E. SEGAL 
Cleveland State University 
Ohio 


ELIE KEDOURIE. England and the Middle 
East: The Destruction of the Ottoman 
Empire, 1914-1921.. Pp. i-viii, 236. 
Hassocks,.Sussex, England: Harvester 
Press, $18.50. 


If Professor Kedourie’s aim in writing 
this book was to end lingering claims 
that Britian deliberately exploited and 
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then betrayed sharifian Arab independ- 


-ence aspirations in World War `I, his 


~ 


documentation is impressive and con- 
vincing. A full five out of seven chapters 
are devoted to the personalities, regional 
political associations, and international 
policies that led to the abortive creation 
and then dismantling of the Arab King- 
dom of Damascus: To build a coherent 
theme the author has scarcely left a 
British document or Arab memoir unex- 
amined that could contribute to the view 
that “the Sykes-Picot Agreement was 
[Europe's] last responsible attempt to 
cope with the dissolution of the Ottoman 
Empire and to prevent this dissolution 
from bringing disaster” (p. 65). As one 
might expect, part of the explanation 
why Sykes-Picot failed can be found in 
changes in several powers’ perceptions 
of what the original 1916 agreement 
might mean in the altered local and politi- 
cal environment of 1918. What is less 
expected, and therefore more original, is, 
first, the author’s documentation of weak- 
nesses in Arab. leaders’ political under- 
standing of what Sykes-Picot could have 
meant as drafted originally and, second, 
of these same leaders’ ineptness in ad- 
justing to alternative prospects once new 
international conditions clearly prevailed 
from 1918 to 1921. 
So many negative aspects of the Arab 
Revolt are brought out in fact that some 
chapters may be criticized for showing 


. black-and-white didactic tendencies. 


Whatever one’s reception may be of 
Professor Kedourie’s well-documented 
views of larger policy issues (with the 


. notable exception of the Balfour Declara- 


tion, which appears to be at best tertiary 


-to the chosen theme of this book), his 


treatment of several stereotyped person- 
alities will not be pleasing to traditional 
defenders of Arab nationalist symbols. 
On one hand, T. E. Lawrence fares worse 
than Arab leaders like Faisal. For ex- 
ample, “He . . . chose .whatever ex- 
planations seemed to offer. . . convinc- 
ing pretexts for his actions, however 
damaging they were to the cause he had 
adopted. . . . He was oblivious of the 
consequences of his actions on others, of 
right and wrong, of truth and falsehood” 
(p. 105). Elsewhere, the notorious execu- 
tions of Arab nationalist subversives by 


x 
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the Turkish Cemal Pasha of Beirut are 
described as “what every commander in 
wartime has, a duty to do” (p. 63). One 
could say more on the number of innu- 
endos and possible effects on sensitive 
and even objective readers. 

Finally, there is some disappointment 
in finding that, after providing such ex- 
tensive documentation (replete with 
overly lengthy direct quotations),on Syria 
between 1914 and 1920, the author had 
to capsulize important treatment of Brit- 
ish Mesopotamian policy into a single 
chapter. Although quite objective and 
informative, this section of the book is 


too intensive to be effectively integrated . 
into the major themes raised in the first- 


“Six chapters. 
BYRON D. CANNON 
University of Utah 
Salt Lake City 


JAMES MARGACH. The Abuse of Power: 
` The War between Downing Street and 
the Media from Lloyd George to Cal- 
laghan. Pp. 199. New York: Trans- 
atlantic Arts, 1978. $11.50. 


The continuing friction which occurs 
between top governmental executives 
and the press in democratic nations is a 
subject that warrants considerable atten- 
tion. Writing on that topic as it pertains 


to Great Britain, James Margach pro- ' 


vides the perspective of a highly re- 
-spected journalist concerning the rela- 
tionship between the media, here primarily 
the press, and British Prime Ministers. 
Margach was the political correspondent 
‘of the London Times and he’ relies 
heavily on his personal experience cover- 
ing British politics for almost fifty years 


_to make a forceful case regarding abuses | 


of power by British chiefs of government. 

The book is organized into twelve 
separate chapters which chronicle the 
attitudes toward.and treatment of the 


press by individual Prime Ministers. In-’ 


formative profiles ofthe Prime Ministers 


evolve which go far beyond-the central | 


theme of the -book.. In spite of close 
contacts and, in some cases, friendships 
with the leaders, the author does not 
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withhold ` aie essennals, Several 
Prime Ministers réceive particularly 
harsh treatment, including David Lloyd 
George, Neville Chamberlain, Anthony 


Eden, Harold Wilson, and Edward Heath. 


Lloyd George is depicted as the ‘first. 
Prime Minister to discover the potency 


-of the mass press and a leader who care- 


fully arid cynically established his domi- 
nance over the press. Chamberlain, whose’ 
deception and management of the press 
has been receiving considerable treat- 
ment in recent years, is described in a 
most unflattering manner. He seemed to 
be willing to go to any ends to obtain 
articles which were supportive of his 
government’s policies. Eden, whose 
ascendence to 10 Downing Street seemed 
inevitable, was a failure as Prime Minister 


-and his inability to get along with the 


press was symbolic of this failure. The 
complex personalities of Wilson and 
Heath are also viewed through their rela- 
tionships with the press. These two leaders | 


-who were so different in many ways 


shared a suspicious nature where their 
colleagues, opponents, and the media, 


. were concerned. Their pettiness and the | 


pressures they exerted are well portrayed. 


Stanley Baldwin, whose battles with the 


press lords were central events during 
his long tenure as Prime Minister, re- 
ceives more than begrudging respect for `- 
his great political skills even when con- 
fronting the press. 

Margach’s concern for Reedom of hë 
press is not narrowly based in terms of 
a threat to a basic liberty. He recog- 
nizes the implications of the growth of 
the executive power at the expense of 
the Parliament. He is- very concerned 
about the need for the press to have a 
central role in the oversight of govern- - 
mental activity. He is very concerned 
about the increase of governmental secrecy 
and he cites numerous examples when 
this was unnecessarily involved. . 

The author’s vast experience and con- 
tacts enable him to make a solid case of 
the abuse of power by British Prime. 
Ministers. He records threats, flattery, 
suppression, and other means' used by 
the leaders. However, one must wonder 
why Margach waited so long to speak out 
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and did so only when his career as an 
active journalist was completed. 
STEPHEN P. KOFF 

Syracuse University ' 
New York 
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FRANK G. WEBER. The Evasive Neutral: 
" Germany, Britain and the Quest fora 
Turkish Alliance in the Second World 
War. Pp. ix, 244. Columbia: University 
of Missouri Press, 1979. $19.50. 


This book purports to tell the story of 
Turkey’s role in World War II. The author 
contends that Turkish foreign policy dur- 
‘ing the war ought to have been deter- 
mined by the alliance of October 19, 1939 
with Great Britain and France, but that 
Turkey. did not live up to its pledge and 
pursued an unforeseen course which 
perplexed and infuriated its allies. Only 
- on August 2, 1944 did Turkey sever rela- 
tions with Nazi Germany, and only on 
August 23, 1944 did it formally declare 
war on Germany. 

There are those who argue—among 
them this reviewer—that Turkey pursued 
a cautious and very realistic course 
throughout the war and that basically its 
course served essentially the Allied 
cause in serving its own national interests. 
Neutral in status, Turkey remained a 
nonbelligerent ally of Great Britain. 


The story begins with a brief delinea- > 


tion of Turkish policy immediately prior 
to the outbreak of World War II. It then 
discusses the mission of Ambassador 


Franz von Papen, the Mediterranean tri- - 


angle of Turkey, the Arabs and Italy, the 
Iraqi revolt of 1941, Turkey and the 
Russian campaign, and the turn of the 
tide after Stalingrad and the entry of the 
United States into the war. The author 
observes that throughout the war Turkey 
-was a nonbelligerent, but not an ineffec- 
tive bystander. By diplomacy alone, 
Turkey maintained its territorial integrity 
against both Nazi Germany and the USSR. 
He. closes with the observation that 
Turkish diplomacy was a -brilliant ac- 
complishment by all standards “except 
those of honesty and integrity.” That is 
a meaningless, if interesting observation. 
The author misses the point that Turkey, 
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whose armed forces were ill-equipped, 


‘did not want to see Istanbul and Izmir 


destroyed, or to be overrun by the Nazi 
armies and then “liberated” by the Red 
Army. He fails to note the fact that, while 


’ Prime Minister Winston Churchill wanted 


Turkey in the “shooting war,” the Imperial 
General Staff was not enthusiastic about 
the prospects. ; 

General George C. Marshall, Chairman 
ofthe American Joint Chiefs of Staff, was 
fearful that the Turks might come into 
the shooting war and “burn up all our 
logistics.” The position as to the Turkish 
role in the war was discussed in the 
Roosevelt-Churchill meeting in January 
1943 when it was agreed that Churchill 
should carry the ball in the Churchill- 
Inönü discussions at Adana at the end of 
January 1943, at Quebec in the summer 
of 1943, at Moscow in October, at Tehran 
in November—where Churchill raised 
the subject on November 28 and Stalin 
commented that the fall of Rome, sending 
supplies to Marshal Tito, and the entry 
of Turkey into the war were relatively 
unimportant and that OPERATION 
OVERLORD should be the primary con- 
sideration. . 

There is relatively little discussion of 
this aspect of Turkish policy, although 
there is ample available for study and ` 
discussion. In the last analysis, Turkey 
might have played a useful role in the 
Balkan area, which the USSR would not 
permit. There were no well-thought-out 
plans for concerted action with Turkey. 

The book is well-written and should 
be widely read and thoroughly studied. 
It contains a useful, selected bibliography. ` 

HARRY N. HOWARD 

Middle East Institute 

Washington 
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MICHAEL J. BEVIER. Politics Back- 
stage: Inside the California Legislature. 
Pp. 277. Philadelphia: Temple Univer- 
sity Press, 1979. l 


This book is a fascinating narrative 
of twenty months spent in 1973-74 by 


= 
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two young lawyers knowledgeable about 
housing for the poor who, on their own 
initiative, persuaded key legislators to 
establish a joint committee which would 
hire them as consultants to undertake 
an even-handed and open-minded study 
of state housing assistance. Even be- 
fore they succeeded in creating their 
own jobs, they had to generate support 
for their “objective approach” from 
. strategically-placed legislators and from 
such interested groups as construction 
trade unions, home builders, real estate 
-brokers, savings and loan associations, 
the state bar association, commercial 
banks, investment bankers, local govern- 
ments,.and poverty and minority groups. 
In the months that followed, a coalition 
of both - self-interésted and idealistic 
support began to form. At the same time, 
the ‘package’ of legislation that accom- 


modated these interests grew to include. 


several bills and a proposed amendment 
to the state constitution intended to 
finance housing for low- and moderate- 
‘income families. 

Also complicating matters were ie 
“watchful waiters” —individuals and 
groups who did not surface with their 
demands until late stages in the process, 
when it beċame clear that passage of the 
carefully crafted program was quite pos- 
sible; to secure their neutrality if not 
support, tribute had to be paid. More- 
over, the shadow of a potentially hostile 
but cryptically silent Reagan administra- 
tion could not be banished from mind. 
BeVier and his colleague repeatedly tried 
to shape the legislation in ways they 
hoped and believed wòuld make it ac- 
ceptable to the Governor, even though 
the executive branch had expressed no 
real opinion on the program. The penul- 
timate stage came in August 1974 in the 
tense hours'spent lining up votes to over- 
ride the Governor’s veto when it was 
imposed; partisan considerations and 
calculations of political prudence began 
to erode the legislation’s support base, 
yet the debate focussed point by point 
on the major arguments in the veto 
message. A test vote showed that five 
Republicans were firm while two had 
shifted to the Governor’s side; twenty- 
four hours of effort to shore up the co- 
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alition failed. The veto prevailed. It 
comes almost as an anticlimax that in 
November 1974 the voters elected Jerry 
Brown, and the new Governor called a 
special session to enact a hastily-re- 
vamped housing subsidy program that 
could quality in 1975 for federal monies. 
In that session, too, as BeVier ruefully 
notes, new legislative transactions re- 
shaped the package and legislative deals 
came unstuck that had seemed crucial 
a year. earlier. 

In sum, this is a scarce commodity: a 
case study of state legislative policy- 
making, told from the vantage point of 
enterprising participant-observers whose 
talents and tactics were good enough to 
put tegether a “consensus package” of 
legislation on housing for the poor and 
whose ingenuity and efforts were chal- 
lenged late in the game by those whose 
strategic position could frustrate legisla- 
tive scecess. In the end, it was the Cal- 
ifornia electorate that changed the po- 
litical configuration of relevant forces in 
Sacramento. The housing subsidy legisla- 
tion that finally passed reflected the po- 
litical concerns of new participants; the . 
young staff consultants were in on these:: 
negotiations, and BeVier deftly conveys 
the mixed feelings that come from “‘win- 
ning” not through political adroitness 


‘but because the whole legislative scene 


had undergone a realignment of what. 
was possible and what was not. 

There is at times a kind of breathless 
quality to BeVier’s prose, and heroes 
and villains are not hard to identify. As 
he says, “I was a participant——an active 
advocat2—not an impartial observer.” 
There are many realistic lessons to be 


‘learned from this case study, lessons that 


are botk: vividly and thoughtfully pre- 
sented—about the inevitable theaire of 
legislative hearings, about how rival 
interests -come to accept the “best deal 
they car. get,” or about the importance 
of parliamentary maneuvering skills 
during committee sessions as well as 
chamber debate.-The most pervasive 
lesson it conveys, from start to finish, 
is how fundamental can be the contribu- . 
tions of effective legislative staff per- 
sonnel in studying the complex problems, 
drafting zhe tentative solutions, negoti- 
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ating compromise language, sheparding | 


bills through the legislative terrain, 
formulating substantive arguments, 
judging personal ambitions, enduring 
personal slights, timing key moves—in 
fully participating in a modem legisla- 
ture’s attempts to make laws. 

DwWaAINE MARVICK and ROSS CLARK . 

University of California 

Los Angeles 


JAMES H. BROUSSARD. The Southern 
Federalists 1800-1816. Pp. xiii, 438. 

_ Baton Rouge: Louisiana State Univer- 
sity Press, 1978. $24.95. 


In this important book, Broussard does 
much to clarify. the role of Virginia, 
North Carolina, South Carolina,, and 
Georgia Federalists in national, state, 


and economy of their states. He finds 
that ninety-five percent of the 1788 Anti- 
federalist leadership later became 
Republicans, whereas the Federalist 
leadership, except in strongly pro-Consti- 
tution Georgia where later Federalist 
strength was negligible, divided about 
equally between the succeeding Federalist 
and Republican parties. He also shows 
that there was no southern Federalist 
party, only four state parties, and these 
more collections. of individuals than 
parties. Outside Richmond, Norfolk, 
Augusta, Savannah, Charleston, and the 
Shenandoah Valley, Federalists were 


_outnumbered by Republicans by two or 


more to one. They had little contact 
or much in common with northern 
Federalists except on foreign policy. 


_Anti-French and pro-English when | 


the dominant sentiment of the country 
was the opposite, the southern Federalist 
leadership thought itself the custodian 


of: probity and right thinking and re- ' 


garded democracy with contempt. During 


the War of 1812 Federalists often were . 


dubbed Tories. As for relative wealth, 


. Broussard says “there was no consistent 


relationship between economics and 
party politics . . . except in the towns.” 
In the rural electorate of South Carolina 
and Georgia, there was “a positive asso- 
ciation of Federalism and property, 
whereas in North Carolina and Virginia 


there was a slight tendency for wealthy 
areas to be more Republican and for 
poorer counties to vote Federalist.” But 
in all states “a clear majority of every 
economic group except the urban busi- 
ness class supported the Republican 
party after 1800” (p. 387). — 

Southern Federalist leaders cham- 
pioned public and private education and | 
held humane attitudes toward slaves 
without becoming antislavery. In religious 
affiliation, Baptists in Republican coun- 
ties, except in Georgia, outnumbered 
those in Federalist counties; and out- 
side Virginia, Methodists in Republican 
counties outnumbered those in Federalist 
counties. Outside South Carolina, Pres- 
byterians were stronger among Federal- 
ists than Republicans. Episcopalians 


. were stronger among Federalists than 
and local politics and in the society ` 


Republicans in the Carolinas, but weaker 
in Virginia and Georgia. 

Pacifist churches, absent in South 
Carolina, identified more strongly with 
Federalists than Republicans in Virginia, 
but more with Republicans in North 
Carolina and Georgia. Except in South 
Carolina, German churches were stronger 
among Federalists than Republicans 
(Table 17, p. 396). 

, In state and local politics southern 
Federalists were not without influence. 
At the national level, however, they were 
crushed by victories of Jefferson and 
Madison and after 1816 espoused anti- 
nationalism to counter the new national- 
ism of Republicans. 

JENNINGS B. SANDERS 
Kensington 
-Maryland 


WALTER EHRLICH. They Have No Rights: 
Dred Scott's Struggle for Freedom. 
Pp. xvi,. 266. Westport, CT: Green- 
wood Press, 1979. $22.50. 


The author of this elaborately re- 
searched, wonderfully detailed, lucidly 
written, but over-priced monograph 
spent nearly a literal lifetime on it. It 
began as his dissertation in 1948 and was 
almost aborted by his nearly fatal heart 
attack just before publication. That he 
lived to see it in print’should bring 
him pride: it’s first-rate. 
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Professor Ehrlich espouses Leopold. 


` von Ranke’s credo of narrative history. 
Indeed, his preface calls this book a 

“morphology.” It analyzes legally, his- 
torically, and historiographically every 
known item about the famous case. The 
footnotes alone unearth a mine of valu- 
able information, and the arinotated 
bibliography is encyclopedic. 

The work will be eclipsed by Don 
Fehrenbacher’s acclaimed piece on the 
same subject, published a year earlier. 
- There is irony here, for Fehrenbacher 
actually drew upon Ehrlich and his 
research, as both writers acknowledge. 
If comparisons are made, Ehrlich will 
have some minor flaws: occasional pro- 
- nouns without clear. antecedents, a 


somewhat wearying redundancy in the > 


_ name of thoroughness, and a conclusion 
about the obiter dictum.question iden- 


tical to the generally ignored one reached. 
sixty years ago by Edward Corwin.. 


There is also one major drawback: Ehr- 
lich’s narrow scope. Unlike Fehren- 
bacher’s sweeping history of slavery, the 
- sectional crisis, and the long-term con- 
sequences of Dred Scott v. Sandford 
[sic], this book is about the case and 
only the case. 

But it is loaded with analyses‘ about 
all the events that shaped the case before 
Chief Justice Taney made his singular 
contribution to the rending of the Union. 
Ehrlich shows us that Dred Scott twisted 
and slithered in directions unforeseen 
by any of the humans it enwrapped in 
its coils. Any yet they—slaves, masters, 
lawyers, judges, and journalists—all 


added to the confusion best exemplified < 


by the wry joke Ehrlich plays on us with 
his title. As he shows, it was a simple 
case that should have been decided in 
Scott’s favor almost summarily. But by 
malice or mistake, people confounded it 
into a defeat for Scott and a disaster 
for the nation. 

Ifthen the spotlight fails to hit Ehrlich, 
alas! An historian so like a detective 
in uncovering long-lost materials, so like 
a weaver in fitting the paradoxes of the 
case into the emotional warp of the times, 
so like a novelist in portraying the people 
involved and the calamity of their errors, 
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and so like a jurist in carefully weighing 
every grain of evidence, deserves loud. 


P applause. 


W.T. GENEROUS, JR. 
Choate Rosemary Hall 
‘Wallingford 


Connecticut 


GEORGE Q. FLYNN. The Mess in Wash- 
ington: Manpower Mobilization in 
World War II. Pp. xi, 294. Westport; 
CT: Greenwood Press, 1979. $17.95. 


In this excellent study, Professor Flynn 
examines the conflict over manpower 
policy during World War II, focusing on 
the War Manpower Commission (WMC) 
and its director, Paul McNutt. © 

McNutt, taking office in April 1942, 
quickly found himself embroiled in a 
variety of political struggles. The WMC’s 
powers were. only vaguely specified by 
Roosevelt and it remained for McNutt to 
create the real task for his agency. He 
fought for control of total wartime man- 
power procurement policy but found 
resistance from the War Department 
and fram Selective Service head General 
Hershey, both of whom wanted McNutt 
to administer only recruiting and train- . 
ing programs for the war industry, leaving 
military induction policy in military hands. 

As labor shortages and dislocations 
grew, McNutt found himself in conflict 
with organized labor, agriculture, in- 
dustry, and fledgling black and woman’s . 
organizations. Much of the conflict 
stemmed from McNutt’s efforts to mobi- 
lize a sufficient labor force for the bur- 
geoning war industry in the face of pres- 
sure from these groups.for deferrments 
or other forms of special treatment. | 
McNutt, an ardent New Dealer and social 
reformer, was sensitive to the demands 
of labor for protection of pre-war gains. 
He also supported fair treatment for blacks: 
and women in the defense industries, 
but in these cases McNutt found him- 
self compromising with war managers. . 
who wanted to avoid efforts at social ` 
reform. McNutt also found himself’ 
constanzly at odds with Congress, which 
opposed him on most policy issues with 
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the exception of national registration, 
where McNutt managed a narrow victory: ` 
over its supporters. 


McNutt fought battles within the ad, 


ministration as well:as outside of it. 
Feuds erupted between McNutt and the 
military, as well as with the Secretaries 
of Interior, Agriculture, and Labor, and 
with the other wartime commissions. 
McNutt’s own positions were not av- 
idly supported by Roosevelt, who fre- 
quently countered WMC policies behind 
McNutt’s back. 
Despite all this contention, McNutt, 
buoyed by his faith in both voluntarism 
and local control of manpower, did 
succeed in ensuring an adequate supply 
of labor for the wartime effort, even’ if 
his methods cost him a political career: 
Professor Flynn has done a fine job in 
researching and writing this book, using 
a prodigious amount of archival material. 
The book can be read with great profit 
by those interested in the history of 
World War II as well as by students of 
„bureaucratic politics. 
DAVID S. SORENSON 
Denison University 
Granville 
Ohio 
MILLARD L. GIESKE. Minnesota Farmer- 
Laborism: The Third-Party Alternative. 
Pp. ix, 389. Minneapolis: University 
of Minnesota Press, 1979. $15.00. 


Because third parties tend to represent 
issue oriented social protest or are ideo- 
logically. oriented, they are generally 
short-lived. The Farmer-Labor Party 
(FLP) is a rare exception and, therefore, 
the reasons for its relatively long exist- 
ence provide the basis for an interesting 
study. While never a major threat to the 
Democrats or Repubicans on a national 
level, it nevertheless for many years 
wielded great power within the state 
of Minnesota. From 1920, when Parley 
Christiansen ran for the Presidency of 
the FLP, to 1944, when it merged with 
the Democratic Party, the Farmer- 
Laborites frequently held the political 
balance of power in the gopher state. 

The Farmer-Labor. movement, which 
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gave birth to the party after World War I, 
„was itself an amalgam of old time Popu- 


- lists, Bull Moose Progressives, Socialists, 


Nonpartisan Leaguers, labor union 
leaders, and varied rural radicals. This 
loose coalition might never have emerged 
as a formal party had it not been for 
three key factors. Its attack on big busi- 
ness and demands for economic reforms 
appealed to the electorate after the onset 
of the Great Depression; its isolationism 
fitted the mood of the thirties: and its 
image benefitted from the public stance 
of Governor Floyd B. Olsen and Senator 
Henrik Shipstead: The latter two were 
both pragmatic moderates and consum- 
mate politicians. 

Just as events and personalities helped 
promote the political fortunes ofthe FLP, 
they likewise contributed to its demise. 
The death of Floyd Olson in 1936 de- 
prived the FLP of excellent leadership; 
the election of Elmer Benson as governor 
proved to be. disastrous; Communist 
infiltration became a serious liability; 
intraparty squabbling destroyed party 


unity; and during World War II isola- 


tionists who had opposed national pre- 
paredness became unpopular with 
voters.’ 

Coupled with these factors was the rise 
of two political figures: Republican 
Harold Stassen and Democrat Hubert 
Humphrey, The former rejuvinated the 
GOP with a liberal internationalist out- 
look and the latter helped speed up the 
fusion of the FLP and the Democrats 
in order to challenge effectively the new 
brand of Republicanism. 

Using a host of archival sources Pro- 
fessor Gieske of the University of Min- 
nesota-Morris has done a superb job in 
chronicling the fascinating story of 
Farmer-Laborism. In addition to being a 
definitive work it is an excellent model 
for other such studies of third parties. 
A few typographical errors mar an other- 
wise high quality book that is reasonably 
priced. It will make a worthwhile addi- 
tion to college libraries as well as to 
those of political scientists and historians. 

EDWARD L. SCHAPSMEIER 

Illinois State University 

Normal 
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MARCIA GRAHAM SYNNOTT. The Half- 
Opened Door: Discrimination and Ad- 
missions at Harvard, Yale, and Prince- 
ton, 1900-1970. Pp. xxi, 310. Westport, 
CT: Greenwood Press, 1979. $23.95. 


In 1980, when one has the advantage 
of being able to look back on the civil 
rights movement of the 1960s, Dr. Syn- 
nott’s The Half-Opened Door is—simul- 
taneously—disenchanting and en- 
couraging. It is disenchanting because, 
as a free people, we often pride our- 
selves in the upward mobility of our 
populace based not-on influence or 
financial superiority but on persistence. 


` and hard work. This movement upward is 


made possible for many people when they 
-enter a college or university. That the 


ugly facts produced in this book were ` 


‘generated from the archives and per- 


sonal papers in the libraries of the Big’ 


Three, Harvard, Yale and Princeton, 
serves to tarnish the greatness of these 
institutions. When we recognize that the 
policies of these universities were a re- 
flection of the attitudes of the nation at 
that time in our history, we can be en- 
couraged because the racial and social 
discrimination so thoroughly documented 
by the author was finally ended. 

President A. Lawrence Lowell appears 
to have led the way in the development 
of a discriminatory admissions policy at 
Harvard College. Although never publicly 
endorsing an official policy of racial dis- 
crimination, Lowell’s successor, Charles 
W. Eliot, favored the ‘ “separate but equal” 
doctrine and, hence, perpetuated the re- 
strictive admissions policies of the 
school. Harvard’s fight to establish a quota 
to solve the “Jewish problem” and the 
support received from students and 
alumni provides us with a sampling of 
the “depth” of ethnic and racial prejudice 
in America of the 1920’s.” 

Lowell’s and Eliot’s counterparts at 
Yale and Princeton differed somewhat 
in their beliefs and strategies but the 
end product was the same: quotas to re- 
strict the admission of certain “undesir- 
ables.” In contrast to Lowell, President 
Angell of Yale was not the moving force 
behind the restrictive admissions con- 


troversy. It was a coalition of the Yale 
. 4 


faculty, the corporation, and the alumni 
that supplied the momentum. Inter- 
estingly enough, the Harvard faculty, as 
a whole, did not support the quota system 
that was finally initiated at their school. 
From the reader’s perspective, Wood- 
row Wilson’s insistence on “an educa- 
tional democracy based on scholarship” 
is a welcome relief from the. elitist 
attitudes at Harvard and Yale. Even with 


his ernphasis on social democracy, how- 


ever, Wilson was in favor of discouraging 
blacks from matriculating at Princeton. 


‘His derogatory attitude and Princeton’s 


generally poor reputation with minori- - 
ties was more than ample to discourage 
them from applying. For those who did 
apply only a small percentage was' 


_allowed to enter. 


If we, as a nation, are ever able to 


realize Thomas Jefferson’s dream of a 


“natural aristocracy of talents and virtues” 
the door to the institutions of higher - 
learning must not be “half-opened;” the 
door must be fully opened. Dr. Syn- 
nott’s concluding chapter, “A New Elite,” 
is an excellent summary of where we are 
as we begin the decade of the eighties. 
In the’ United States Supreme Court 
case, Regents of the University of Cal- 
ifornia v. Bakke (1978) the complexities 
of fully opening the door regardless of 
race, creed, or national oem are ex- 
emplified. 

The easiest choices we are required 
to make are between ° ‘whats right and 
what’s wrong.” After we define “what’s 
wrong, as is so ably accomplished by 
Dr. Synnott, we can move ahead to right 
these wrongs. The most difficult choices 
must be made between “what's right 
and what’s right.” We are currently 
engaged in this endeavor: It is “right” 
for Bakke to be admitted to medical: 
school if he meets the necessary criteria. 
and it is also “right? for the medical 
school to establish a special track for 
disadvantaged minorities. The answer to 
the question—- Who gets into college and: 
professional school and who, as a result, 
gets ahead in the ‘United States—still 
eludes us. 

Ironically, the only criticism of The 
Half-Opened Door is also one of the 
strong points of Dr. Synnott’s work. She 
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sometimes saturates the reader with a 
barrage of statistics and information 
concerning specific issues. On the other 
hand, when one’s objective is to search 
out the truth, particularly in relation to 
such an emotionally packed and com- 
plex issue as. discrimination, explicit, 
factual documentation is necessary. If 
this social experiment we call ““democ- 
racy is going to work, the truth must 
be one of the primary ingredients. To 
this end Dr. Synnott’s work is a master- 
piece of fact finding. Perhaps Dr. Arthur 
Link in his forward-to the book puts it 
best: “The truth will set us free.” 
WILLIAM HARRINGTON 
University of North Carolina 
Chapel Hill 


ELVIN HATCH. Biography of a Small 
Town. Pp. ix, 293. New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1979. $20.00. 


In this volume, anthropologist Elvin 
Hatch analyzes the development of a 
small town,:designated by the pseudonym 
Starkey, from its establishment in the 
1880s through the mid-1960s. Hatch 
examines patterns of economic, social, 
and institutional persistence and change 
within this town of less.than 200 house- 
holds. Situated in California’s Central 
Coast region, Starkey continues to be an 
agrarian community dominated by dry- 
land grain farms. 

Prior to World War II a spirit of booster- 
ism prevailed in Starkey. In contrast 
to the economic boosterism often de- 
picted by students of nineteenth century 
towns, however, Hatch reports that “the 
chief focus of Starkey’s spirit of improve- 
ment was not commercial but social” (p. 
56). According to Hatch, residents pri- 
marily participated in projects, such as 
constructing a community hall or park, 
directed toward enhancing Starkey’s 
social life, not in stratagems for attracting 
new industries and businesses to the 
community. Although a nonestablishment. 
minority deviated from the consensus in 


_ support of the Methodist Church and 


temperance, even the dissidents yearned 
for a vibrant and cohesive community life. 

World War II and its aftermath, how- 
ever, intensified the forces of modern- 


personal merit” 


ization, eroding to a considerable degree 
an organic sense of community within 
Starkey. Class lines, which were fluid 
and relatively muted before World War 
II, became more rigid in the years after 
Pearl Harbor: Due to changing market 
conditions, the cost of a homestead rose 
to the point where day laborers could 
no longer realistically expect to become 
independent yeomen. Moreover, the 
quality of community leadership declined 
as men increasingly placed more priority 
on their own material aggrandizement, 
losing interest in civic affairs. 

Hatch cities the assimilation of urban 
values as another reason for the decline 
of Starkey’s self-image. Starkey residents, 
writes Hatch, have come to share the 


_larger society’s view of small town resi- 
dents as 


“hayseeds.” - Unfortunately,’ 
however, Hatch’s data on contemporary 
attitudes and mores in Starkey derives 
almost exclusively from his own ob- 
servations and oral interviews. By es- 
chewing quantitative techniques and a 


scientific sampling of opinion, Hatch al- 


lows the precise impact of specific mac- 
rocosmic phenomena on Starkey’s con- 
sciousness to remain elusive. 

Despite the foregoing caveat, Hatch’s 
monograph enriches the literature of 
community studies. Biography of a 
Small Town sagaciously evaluates 
paradigms appropriate for distinguishing 
a mere aggregation of households from - 
a genuine community. Hatch’s con- 
ceptualization of a community as “a 
reference group with its own criteria of 
(p. 262) constitutes a 
potentially fertile tool for students of 
local history. 

WILLIAM M. SIMONS 

State University SEE 

Oneonta’ 

New York 
GABRIEL KOLKO. Main Currents in 

Modern American History. Pp. xi. 433. 

New York: Harper & Row, 1976. $9.95. 


It is the. thesis of this book that the 
past century of American history is 
dominated by the development of a 
mature industrial capitalism. During that 
time period, American capitalism sought 
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political, economic, and social solutions 
to the challenges it confronted. But be- 
cause of the very nature of industrial 
capitalism, says Kolko, political and 
economic solutions are foredoomed to 
fail, and crisis must inevitably follow 
crisis, each progressively more serious 
‘ and more insoluable than the last. America 
_ at the second century mark finds itself 
unstable “...,. a society dangerously 
adrift and now locked into an enduring, 
permanent crisis at home and in the 
world.” 
Industrial capitalism not only influences 
domestic and foreign policy, it is all- 
pervasive and absolutely evil. Industrial 
capitalism is blamed for poverty, ‘war, 
inflation, credit, and “Presidents and 
their mellifluous men who lied as-a way 
of life.” Since America is myopic to these 
realities (a consequence of “pervasive 
self-satisfied chauvinism”), the country 
“marches into a future with its eyes 
turned toward the past, remaining as- 


- tonishingly indulgent ofits own tragedies | 


and foibles, and as menacing to itself 
and the world as ever.” Kolko views 
many of the events and all the crisis 
. situations he discusses as “uncontrolla- 
ble” or “inevitable.” 
struck by the sense Kolko implies that 
amen have no control over their destinies. 
It is as if Industrial Capitalism is the 
evil force controlling hapless, opip Ies 
men. 

This. book is not without its virtues: 


The author has done a great deal of original. 
research and .has synthesized much 
recent scholarship. His style is readable. 


and enjoyable in places. But the work as 
a whole is flawed by an over concern 
with the present, particularly in the 
foreign . policy discussions. In these 
areas the work reads like an apologia for 
the opponents to the Vietnam war. Per- 
haps the author gives himself away in 
his dedication: 
Revolution and the heroic people who 
made it.” — 


- DONALD B. SCHEWE 
F sakkia D. Roosevelt Library ` 
‘Hyde. Park 

New York 


both of these approaches. 


This reviewer was . 


“To the Vietnamese . 
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ELIZABETH HAFKIN PLECK. Black Migra- 
tion and Poverty: Boston, 1865-1900. 
Pp. xviii, 239. New York: Academic 
Press, 1979, $17.50. 


During the 1960s, writers from Stanley’ 
Elkins to Daniel Patrick Moynihan stressed 
the ‘destructive impact. of slavery: upon 
Afro-Americans. Urban historians, such 
as Oscar Handlin, wrote that cities might 
become a nieans of integration for blacks 
as'it had for immigrants. Black Migra- 
tion and Poverty: Boston, 1865-1900 by ` 
Elizabeth Hafkin Pleck disagrees with 
Like most 
recent students of urban blacks, Pleck 
emphdsizes black strengths and shows 
that racism made a black urban experi- 
ence categorically different from that 
of immigrants. 

Unlike the narrative histories of urban 
blacks by scholars such as Kenneth L. 
Kusmer and Allan Spear, Black Migra- 
tion is a demographic analysis based, 
primarily, upon longitudinal studies of 
manuscript census schedules, 1870-1900. 
Pleck also uses other primary sources, 
from widows’ pension requests to city 
directories, books, dissertations, and 


papers to provide one of the most com- `. 


plete studies available of black migration. 
and adjustment in a city. 

Pleck first describes Boston’s blacks 
before thé Civil War. She then analyzes 
the postbellum black migrants and com- 
pares them to second generation urban 
blacks. She shows that recent migrants 


‘used churches and family or friend ties 


to cope with city life, but city life re- 
shaped black culture. By comparing first 
and second generation blacks and Irish, 


- she shows that discrimination shaped 
_black social and economic life styles by 


limiting black opportunity while city-life 
increased black aspirations and under- - 
mined earlier social ties and sanctions. ` 
By comparing Boston’s blacks with those 
in other northern and southern cities, 
she shows how Boston was both unique 
and typical of the black urban experience. 
Pleck includes extensive statistical analy- 
sis and numerous tables without be- 
coming confusing. — 

Pleck’s extensive research and much 


t 
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of her methodology could serve as‘models' - 
for studies of other cities. Her imper- , 


sonal, narrow focus, however, keeps her 
from dealing with the specific personal- 
ities, institutions, and politics of black 
Boston, which makes this study most 
useful for specialists. Sometimes her 
conclusions, for example that southern, 
black migrants were ex-slaves, do not 
necessarily follow from her data. Her 
terminology, especially “unsuccessful 
competition” .to mean discrimination or 
exclusion from top level jobs and busi- 
nesses, is not always clear. She some- 
times overlooks possible obvious explana- 
tions—many southern workers, white 
or black, would often choose Philadelphia 
or New York over Boston for their warmer 
climates and proximity to friends and 
family. These minor flaws do not seri- 
ously detract from ‘the importance of 
Black Migration and Poverty as a valuable 
monograph for serious students of black 
and urban history. 
l ROBERT. G. SHERER 

Wiley College 

Marshall 

Texas 


MILTON L. Rakove. We Don’t Want 
Nobody Sent: An Oral History of the 
Daley Years. Pp. xii, 404, Blooming- 
ton: Indiana University Press, 1979. 
$12.95. | 


The title of this book is misleading: 
it is not a history but a series of inter- 
views with prominent members of the 
Daley machine and with a few politicians 
critical of that machine. The forty-odd 
persons interviewed were precinct cap- 
tains, ward committeemen, aldermen, 
and others. The five persons critical of 
Daley were white protestant males, two 
of them professors of political science. 
None of the loyal members of the machine. 
interviewed here were Wasps. 

The interviews were similar in form to 


those in Hard Times and Working by 


Studs Terkel and are both amusing and 
illuminating. A young man stopped in a 
storefront Democratic ward office in 1948 
and offered t6 work for the election of 
Paul Douglas and Adlai Stevenson. ““‘Who 
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sent you?” the committeeman said. I said, 
‘Nobody.’ ‘We don’t want nobody nobody 
sent.’ Then he said, “We ain’t got nojobs.’ 
I said, ‘I don’t want a job.’ He said, ‘We 


don’t want nobody that don’t want a job. 


Where are you from, anyway?” I said, . 
‘The University of Chicago.’ He said, 


- ‘We don’t want nobody from the Uni- 


versity of Chicago in this organization.” 
The interviews suggest that all members 


‘of the Daley machine were loyal mem- 


bers of ethnic groups—Irish, Slavic, 
Italian, Black, Jewish—and either Catho- 
lic or Jewish in religion. They had a 
fierce parochial loyalty and no interest 
in national politics. They were New 
Dealers only because they wanted public. 
spending which made it possible -for 
them to give favors to their supporters. 
Nearly every interview gives us a glimpse 
of something of broad interest and im- 
portance but Rakove never elaborates. 
Unfortunately, Rakove decided not to 
ask questions about economics—that is, 
about party finances, criminal activities 
relating to pay-offs, kickbacks, party con- 
nections with gangsters, pimps, corrupt 


- labor leaders, and shady business moguls, 


One is left with a rosy picture of a benign, 
benevolent, parochial political organiza- 
tion working for some limited benefits 
for its supporters. This is not convincing! 
This is a readable and useful but very 
limited book. 
RICHARD SCHLATTER ` 
Rutgers University 
‘New Brunswick 
New Jersey 


RUTH WARNER TOWNE. Senator William 
J. Stone and the Politics of Compromise. 
Pp. x, 278. Port Washington, NY: 
Kennikat Press, 1979. $12.50. 


The politics of compromise is an ap- 
propriate description of the style of Wil- 
liam J. Stone. However, unlike such 
masters of the art of conciliation as Henry 
Clay and Lyndon Johnson, Stone has not 
had his accomplishments commemorated 
either in American folklore or the pages 
of history texts. Ironically, the episode in ` 
his career most likely to prompt recog- 
nition by historians involves an unchar- 
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acteristic failure of the senator to modify 
his views on a critical issue. After years 
of successfully applying his talents toward 
- steering Democrats along a moderate 
course, in 1917 Stone abruptly swung to 
_ the extreme position of defying President 
Woodrow Wilson, his party leader, by 
voting against United States.entry into 
war against Germany. 

Ruth Warner Towne does an admirable 
job in following the footsteps of Stone 
as he tiptoed his way as Missouri con- 
gressman, governor, and senator from 
the 1880s to his death in 1918. Towne’s 
task was particularly difficult because of 
Stone’s brand of professional politics. 
Known as “Gumshoe Bill,” the Missouri 
Democrat usually operated behind-the- 
scenes, hammered-out a negotiated set- 
tlement, and remained tightlipped about 
_his closed-door maneuvers. Whether 
working for the nomination and election 
of Democratic candidates or guiding pas- 
sage of partisan legislative’ measures, 
Stone conducted his affairs “by keeping 
so quiét about them that nobody guesses 
where he is or what he is doing until he 
bobs up suddenly in the least suspected 
quarter and makes off with the prize” 
(p. 146). In pursuit of this artful dodger, 
Towne inspected the small collection of 
Stone papers, the files of some of his 


colleagues, government documents, and . 


a variety of local and national news- 
papers. These records supplemented by 
oral interviews enabled tHe author to 
draw a detailed portrait of the slippery 
Gumshoe Bill. 

_ The account that emerges-is balanced 
and crisply written. Towne has not com- 


mitted the biographer’s cardinal sin .of 


identifying so strongly with her subject 
that objectivity is sacrificed. She refrains 
from transforming Stone into a statesman; 
rather, she argues that he was basically 
one of those pragmatic politicos who 
successfully fashioned praiseworthy 
ideals into concrete results within the 
pluralistic system of American govern- 
ment. Typical of the author’s judicious 
evaluations is the treatment of the most 
controversial aspect of Stone’s career. 
The senator’s crucial lapse as a practical 
politician arose when, as chairman of the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee, he 
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clashed with Wilson’s policy of arming 
merchant ships and seeking a declaration 
of war against Germany. Although Towne 
easily disposes of thé charge that Stone 
acted unpatriotically as part of what 
Wilson denounced as, “‘a little group of 
willful men,” she agrees that the presi- 
dent and not the senator was correct in 
responding to the- Kaisers threat to 
American neutrality. . 

Without the aid af a computer. or a 
psychologist’s couch, tools currently in 
vogue in writing political history, Profes- 
sor Towne has crafted an informative 
study of a representative and unsung 
turn-cf-the-century American politico. 
Her chronicle offers a glimpse into the 
ways that a traditional politician adapted 


‘to the modernizing effects ushered in by 


rapid industrialization and urbanization. 
It is as much an acknowledgement of 
the author's considerable skills as it is 


‘to her subject's current obscurity that 


this book will remain the definitive one 
on William Stone. Indeed, Ruth Warner 
Towne has written a first rate account of 
a secondary political figure. 
STEVEN F. LAWSON 
University of South Florida 
Tampa 


MARGARET GIBBONS WILSON. The Amer- 
ican Woman in Transition: The Urban 
Influence, 1870-1920. Pp. 252. West- 
port CT: Greenwood Press, 1979. 
$19.95. 


Both the topic and the methodology 
contained in Margaret Gibbons Wilson’s 
book have received insufficient attention 


from those engaged in women’s studies. 


Her presentation of data in 57 tables and 
graphs, explication of terms, and in- 
clusion of bibliographic references pro- 
vide valuable source materials. Her pri- 
mary theme—that “the phenomenal 
upsurge in urbanization and industriali- 
zation cccurring between 1870 and 1920” 
accounted for a permanent enlargement 
of women’s sphere and redefinitions of 
feminine propriety— provides a valuable 
critique of recent historical studies that 
isolated the analysis of women within 
religious institutions or the private 


sphere. 


re) 
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The relationships sketched by Wilson 
between city size, economic activity, sex- 
ratio, and nativity on the one hand and 
child/woman ratio, fertility, marriage, 
and employment patterns on the other 
are suggestive. Yet despite the impres- 
sive array of data, the book does not en- 
tirely satisfy. Since the text of the book 
covers little more than 100 pages, Wilson’s 
extensive summaries of secondary litera- 
ture interfere with the presentation of 
her own research. 

These summaries are problematical as 
well because some of the work to which 
she refers has been challenged by recent 
research and because her research is 
detached from rather than integrated into 
the earlier work. For example, the con- 
trast she sees between women’s relega- 
tion to the home in the early nineteenth 
century and her later emergence into 
urban public life must depend upon evi- 
dence obtained only for New England. 
Therefore, the value of Wilson’s compari- 
sons are limited and the conclusions 
drawn are nationally unreliable. The sig- 
nificance of other comparisons are un- 
certain because Wilson does not dis- 
tinguish between the types of evidence 
she is considering: in particular, she 
contrasts typologies of the ideal woman 
in the earlier period with statistical 
indices of aggregate female behavior in 


_ the latter. 
Wilson raises several issues in a fresh 


manner that will continue ta receive 
attention as the historiography of women 
in urban America develops. She claims 


that city size, once an urban threshold. 


of 25,000 is reached, does not signifi- 
nantly affect women’s fertility, marriage, 
or employment patterns. She cites con- 
siderable evidence, however, showing 
that a city’s predominant form of economic 
activity—manufacturing and mechanical 
or trade and transportation —is critical in 
differentiating woman’s urban experience. 


The significance of this finding is in- . 


creased by her convincing demonstra- 


tion of the interplay, over time, of nativ- 


ity/ethnicity with economic differentia- 


tion. Wilson also supplies abundant. 


evidence, though only in appendices, on 
regional variation and degrée of urban- 
ization. 


The American Woman in Transition 
provides historical perspective for the 
urban sociologist and quantitative data 
for the woman’s historian. These two 
contributions, though not successfully 
integrated in terms of analysis or styles 
of presentation, are a significant advance 
in the development of a literature of 
women and urbanization. 

NANCY HEWITT 

University. of Pennsylvania 


SOCIOLOGY 
STANLEY FELDSTEIN. The Land That I 
Show You: Three Centuries of Jewish 
Life in America. Pp. 512. New York: 
Anchor Press, 1978. $12.95. 


_ This is not a scholarly study and makes 


no pretense at being one and hence 


should not be critized on these terms. 
As popular history, however, it is useful 
and well-done. The writing is clear, lively, 
and interesting, capturing some of the 
“underside” of American Jewish history. 
The author makes a conscious effort to 
move away from elitist history by at- 
tempting to incorporate the contributions 
of the lesser-known and silent names of 
American Jewish society. Feldstein’s 
history, written from the bottom up rather 
than from the top down, is what makes 
this book worth reading. For those aspects 
of the American Jewish experience that 


‘the author chooses to treat, especially 
. the immigrants from Eastern Europe and 
what happened to these anonymous mil- ` 


lions and their descendents, he demon- 
strates a command of the secondary liter- 
ature in the field, while sharing with his 
readers insights into otherwise little dis- 
cussed areas of American Jewish life. 

` Nevertheless, despite these and other 
contributions of this well-written book 
—including an extensive discussion of 
post-World War II Jewish life, the Jewish 
labor movement, a sensitive treatment of 
the sweatshops, the impact of “a home- 
grown anti-Semitism” that threatened 
Jewish survival, the problem of Hitler 
refugees in the 1930s —The Land That I 
Show You is unbalanced. It has extensive 


sections on the varieties of Jewish radi- 
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calism, labor union politics, Jewish crime, 
Jewish entertainers and athletes, and a 
trenchant criticism of middle-class Jewish 
life, but it ignores a number of central 
religious, intellectual, and cultural aspects 
of the American Jewish experience. 

It has little to say on the synthesis of 
traditionalism and reform that was the 
contribution of the Jewish Theological 
. Seminary and its intellectual luminaries. 
Thus Feldstein has a paragraph on Shira 
‘Finkelstein, a Jewish Defense. League 
activist, but not a mention of Louis 
Finkelstein or Abraham Joshua Heschel. 
He is equally silent on the varieties of 
American Orthodox thought and practice 
—from Boro Park to Washington Heights, 
from the Agudah to the Young Israel 
movement—and the transformation of 
Reform theology and praxis from Classical 
to Neo-Reform. 

There is also no mention of thie resur- 
rection of the Hasidic movement and the 
appearance of neo-mystical and experi- 
mental trends in Judaism, such as the 
Havurah movement and Jewish feminism. 


Unmentioned as. well are some of the’ 


grants of Jewish scholarship and letters, 
such as Maurice Samuel, Salo Baron, 
Harry Wolfson, Barnard Revel, men who 


helped transform the character of Ameri-: 


can Jewish life. 

' Since the author has written social 
history from the bottom up, such trans- 
gressions may be expected. Like many 
innovators, Feldstein has just cleared the 
way for anew, more reliable and rigorous 
methodological approach to the American 
_ Jewish experience. The reader is left 
‘intrigued but with the feeling that this 
book is at best a partial and often dis- 
torted portrait of the complex mosaic of 
American Jewry. As a book designed pri- 
marily for the general reader, it succeeds; 


‘the scholar and certainly the specialist ) 


will find little of use. The definitive 
history of American Jewry still remains 
a desideratum. 
MICHAEL N. DỌBKOWSKI 
Hobart and when Smith Colleges 
Geneva 
New York 


JEANNE M. GIOVANNONI and ROSINA M. | 


BECERRA. Defining Child Abuse. Pp. 
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xviii, 302. New York: The Free ESS 
1979. $15.95. 


Jeanne M. Giovannoni and Rosina M. 
Becerra, Social Welfare faculty at the 
University of California, Los Angeles, 
undertake an impressive sociohistorical ' 
review and empirical investigation of the. 
meaning of child abuse and neglect in 
the United States. Their book contains | 
six chapters, two -methodological ap- 


' perdices and a useful bibliography. The ` 


first two chapters identify and trace 
historically the primary issue of the vol- 
ume: the contemporary ambiguity sur- 
rounding the definition of child abuse 
and the historical flux of the concept. 
The authors adopt the notion that con-: 
cepts of what constitutes child abuse are 
very much dependent on the social setting. 
Chapter one richly documents the legal 
amlkiguities and-.conflicts resultant from 
these various cultural definitions. While 
statutory ambiguity at least has the virtue 
of.g-anting greater latitude and flexibility 
to those who interpret and administer 
protective agencies, there is some added 
threat to the rights of parents and families 
to raise children according to particular- . 


_ istic values. The authors set out to develop: 


an empirical basis for reducing the am- 
biguity of the definition of child abuse. 
The second chapter presents a scholarly © 
and thorough historical account. of the 
shifting definitions of child abuse. 

The following two chapters set about 
reporting the results of surveys cfa repre- 
sentative sample of 1065 lay people of 
the Los Angeles area and 313 professionals 
typically involved in interventions in 
mistreatment situations. Vignettes of 
abuse situations were submitted to the 
respondents and ratings of seriousness 
made. Analysis revealed surprising agree- 
ment among types of respondents about 
boundaries between and the relative seri- 
ousnass of types of abuse. The authors 
view this overriding similarity of percep- 
tions as a basis for development of more 


precise legal definitions of abuse. 


Among the more provocative results 
were the findings that black and Hispanic 
minorities view many types of abuse as 
signiacantly more serious than the white 
majority. This greater intolerance of 
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abuse among these ethnics may be a bet- 
ter explanation of the higher incidence 
of reported abuse in ethnic communities 
than the hypothesis that abuse actually 
occurs more in those communities. A 
fifth chapter reviews data on ‘the dispo- 
sition of 949 actual cases of child abuse. 

The empirical findings of Giovannoni 
and Becerra lead to the policy sugges- 
tions of the final chapter. The data sug- 
gest the desirability and practicality of 
more specific legal statements about what 
constitutes child abuse. Such precision, 


they argue, would protect all parties from 


the sort of arbitrariness and cultural 
chauvanism occasionally worked against 
some members of society. 

This book is an example of serious 
scholarship with potential for great im- 
pact on law and public welfare. With 
these scholarly and practical strengths, 
this volume should find broad dapprecia- 
tion. 

| THOMAS GARRITY 
University of Kentucky. 
Lexington 


JEFFREY S. GUROCK. When Harlem Was 
Jewish, 1870-1936. Pp. xi, 216. New 
York: Columbia University Press, 
1979. $15.00. 


At a recent production of “Fiorello,” 
a play based on the life of New York's 
late Mayor LaGuardia, members of the 
-audience were puzzléd when they saw 
the hero as a Congressman helping fulfill 
the needs of Jewish constituents in Har- 
lem, an area now almost exclusively 
black and Puerto Rican. Like most New 
Yorkers, they did not realize that Harlem 
was once the home oi the nation’s second 
largest Jewish community and its largest 
“second settlement” enclave. 

Gurock’s efforts to remedy this over- 
sight manifests a high level of scholar- 
ship, a desideratum often lacking in 
- studies of ethnicity. First, in tracing the 
history of one ethnic group’s settlement, 
residence, and dispersal from Harlem, 
he combed through a remarkable variety’ 
of original sources, which included not 
only printed volumes, like federal and 
state census reports, local histories, com- 
munal registers, and biographies of local 
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celebrities, but also federal and state 
population manuscripts, land use maps, 
charters and minutes of local institutions, 
and the like. Often-he employed them 
quite resourcefully: witness his use of a . 
WPA Historical Records Survey of church 
records to trace the destinations of out- 
migrating institutions. Secondly; like his 
Catholic contemporaries presently de- 
veloping the history of their forebears’ 
immigrant church, he evinces a remark- 
able knowledge of religious institutions 
and religious practices. 

Perhaps the most interesting aspect of 
Gurock’s Harlem study is the contrast 
between the findings of previous studies 
of “second settlement” ethnic communi- 
ties and his own. In this connection, the 
following are some of the questions he 
raises: 


Were poor and unacculturated new- 
comers to the United States compelled 
to remain in densely populated urban 
areas? 


Were immigrants who moved uptown 
all upwardly mobile, and were they 
eagar to relinquish their immigrant 


identity? 


Did thé German Jews in “second 
settlements” adhere to Reform Judaism 
- virtually unanimously? 


Did they maintain a patron-client 
relationship with their contemporaries 
from Eastern Europe? 


Was SuEdE Harlem migration occasioned 
by the mass arrival of Blacks? 


Before this volume appeared, the con- 


_ventional responses to these questions 


would all have been “yes.” Gurock’s 
answers are “no.” How can we account 
for these divergent patterns of responses? 
Was the Harlem experience sui generis? 
Has Gurock developed a new and more ' 
relevant paradigm for immigrant intracity | 
immigration? Or-did Glazer and Moyni- 
han offer a clue in their book, Ethnicity, 
in which they wrote: “Each case of ethnic 
identity develops its own shapes, its own 
dynamics, ‘its own peculiar situation. 
There is not much about the study of 
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basic group identity that can be reduced 
to single formulas.” 

Only research on an extensive scale 
can resolve these puzzling questions. 
Gurock’s pioneering volume deserves to 
be’ read and to become the subject of 
scholarly debate, not only on these issues, 
but on others raised in this excellent 
work as well. 

FREDERICK SHAW 
Board of Education 
City of New York 


ARCHIE HANLAN. Autobiography of Dy- 


ing. Pp. xiii, 193. New York: Double- - 


day, 1979. $8. 95. 


DALE V. HARDT. Death: The Final 
Frontier. Pp. xiii, 194. Englewood 
Cliffs: Prentice-Hall, 1979. $10.95. 


These are two books in the bugeoning 
industry of what is being called “Thana- 
tology,” but very different from each 
other. Autobiography of Dying is just 
that: subjective, personal, and very mov- 
ing. Death: The Final Frontier is plainly 
in the tradition established by Izaak Wal- 
ton, and revived in the past two decades 
in books which claim to provide the 
answer to every question one might ask 
about diet, running, housebuilding, or sex. 

The late Archie Hanlan, a college pro- 
fessor, discovered that he. was the victim ° 
of an incurable progressive disease. He 
had been involved in the training of 
social workers and decided to try to re- 
cord everything that occurred. His ac- 
count is a biting indictment of our medi- 
cal system. The neurologist to whom he 
was referred insisted that he be admitted 
to a hospital and subjected to extremely 
painful tests at great cost, though another 
neurologist who examined him much later 


told him that it had been quite unneces-- 


sary. He has very sharp comments on the 
conversion of person to object. Instantly 
placed in a wheelchair, he observes, “I 
suppose patients are more easily managed 
by being wheeled about.” 

The total inability of the medical staff, 
most particularly the first neurologist, 
to treat him:as a person is detailed. He 
has very warm words for the social work- 
ers he came across; though he expresses 
irritation at their facile acceptance of the 
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a 3 7) ‘ 
stages established by E. Kübler-Ross in - 
her On Death and Dying: denial, isola- 
tion, anger, bargaining, depression, ac- 
ceptance. He suggests, very convincingly, 
that the dying person swings from one 
to arother and back, and that these are 
not r:gid immutable stages. He expresses 
anger not so much because he is dying 
but because “the cost of dying .'. . seems 
so unreasonable and unfair . . . (and) 


- reflects an insane system of not providing 


health services to the middle classes as 

well as to the poor” (48). He has sharp - 
words for fellow faculty members, both 

male and female, who prided themselves 

on their liberation from the repressive 

mores of ‘society, yet found it quite im- 

possible to deal with his advancing physi- 
cal deterioration. Plainly, in anthropo- 

logical terms, he had become “timinal’’ 

—no longer categorizable. 

His wife provides a very moving short 
chapter at the end. 

Dale V. Hardt’s book has much to com- 
mend it and it certainly provides instant 
answers to questions about every aspect 
of dying as-well as summaries at the end 
of each chapter with good bibliographies. 
It would be a very useful book for a 
student beginning to research the sub- 
ject and, as such, a sound acquisition for 
librar:es. At the same time I have some 
reservations. , .. 

The opening chapter gives what pur- 
ports to be a summary of religious and 
cultural attitudes toward death which is 
stupefyingly superficial and painfully 
ethnocentric; for example, he observes 
that “Power ‘of mind over body is best 
demonstrated in primitive voodoo soci- 
eties.” Similarly, in a chapter on the 
prevalence of burial before death— 
“Deata: A Flat EEG?’ —he comments 
blandly, “Embalming might appear to 
answer the problem of premature burial 
in modern society” (35). What about 
cremation, one is tempted to ask. 

At the beginning of the book is a check- 
list of statements about death. These are 
of such a staggering banality that they 
read l:ke an Evelyn Waugh satire on 
American sociology. The same series is 
posed again at the end. Doubtless the 
hope is that one’s attitudes have been 
modified. One hesitates to contemplate ` 


«ar 
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the intellectual level that would be 
affected. The author is also prone to use 
such locutions as “loved one,” “multi- 
dimensional concept,” and “taboo” as 
a verb. 
JAMES L. BRAIN 
State University of New York 
New Paltz 


J. ROGERS HOLLINGSWORTH and ELLEN 
JANE HOLLINGSWORTH. Dimensions 
in Urban History. Pp. viii, 184. Madi- 
son: University of Wisconsin Press, 
1979. 


This volume is an analysis of urban 
history through an examination of those 
characteristics which purportedly ex- 
plain how social and economic forces 
have influenced political developments 
in middle-sized American cities. By com- 
bining conceptual analysis and case 
studies of three Wisconsin cities in the 
late 19th century, the authors hope to 
bridge the gap between discreet particu- 
larized studies of individual municipal- 
ities on the one hand and the enunciation 
of universalistic categories or the other 
hand. 

The Hollingsworths find that extant 
local histories of American cities, al- 
though numerous, are so weak conceptu- 
ally as to offer little that is significant 
for American history in general, even if 
they help illuminate the background of 
specific municipalities. They are critical 
also of some well-known studies such as 
one by Edward Dahl, who submitted 
research into New Haven, Connecticut, 
as a city typical of many others of similar 
size. 

The point is that there exists no com- 
monly accepted method for classifying 
cities and that such classification is of 
vital importance if universal verities 


_regarding the impact of variable factors 


on public policy relevant to the larger 
American community, are to emerge. The 
Hollingsworths examine several methods 
for classifying cities, including the view 
propounded by economic geographers 
and that of the factor-analysis proponents, 
and find them useful but with serious 
short-comings. Accordingly they offer 
their own cluster analysis as a means of 


achieving the desireable goal of moving 
beyond the single case study mode, and 


‘ moving instead toward a goal of testing 
_ generalizations which may be of import 


to middle class cities as a whole. They 
hold a priori assumptions that economic 
and social changes perforce effect changes 
in political structure and policymaking. 
As such they are sharing a fairly widely 
held view..One wonders, however, what 
they would have uncovered had they 
posed the reverse question; that is, what 
is the impact of say, political considera- 
tions upon social and economic policy. 
This speculation aside, the Hollings- 
worths are to be commended for under- 
taking what constitutes a departure among 
historians—the construction of ideal 
typologies of political systems. As such 
they enter the realm of the theoretical 
with confidence and articulation, demon- 
strating in the process more than a passing 
acquaintance with their subject and 
thoroughgoing familiarity with the rele- 
vant literature in the field. As such they 
make a contribution to the study of 
medium sized American cities as the 
country entered an accelerated phase of 


= industrialization. At the same time it 


would be too extravagant a claim to 
maintain that this volume is indispensable 
for historians, social scientists, and politi- 
cal scientists. Suffice it to say that even 
the authors confess limitations and are 
dubious about the extent to which 
historians, for example, will be able to 
utilize their findings. E 
The structure of the book presents a 
difficulty because it requires the reader 
to shift gears from chapter to chapter, 
dealing first with theory, then with case 
studies, then with historiography and 
finally with theory once again. The first 
chapter explores types of American cities; 
their typological components and struc- 
tural characteristics. Highly theoretical, 
concretization was desirable at this 
point. The second chapter revolves 


_around historical descriptions of Eau 


Claire, Janesville, and Green Bay, Wis- 
consin, with appropriate linkage to the 
preceding chapter. In the process of re- 
viewing these cities, the Hollingsworths 
conclude that growth in professionalism 
in government came in response to needs 
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reflected in the changes taking place in 
the economic and social spheres. Not 
suprisingly they found that those with 
- greater stakes in the communities—as 
measured by business investment—ex- 
ercised proportionately more influence 
in community control. They were most 
impressed by the importance of the 
‘marketplace on shaping structure. 

The third chapter is an examination 
and analysis of literature dealing with 
the determinants of public policy. Thus 
various models such as the elitist, the 


electoral approach, the socioeconomic . 


and the eclectic models are reviewed. 
The authors conclude that socioeconomic 
variables shaped public policy at the 
turn of the century. . 

The fourth and final chapter returns 
to the theoretical sphere of a kind treated 
. in the first chapter and causes this re- 
viewer to wonder why it was not incorpo- 
. rated into the earlier coverage, although 
that would have necessitated a prolonged 
discussion. of the theoretical, which was 
probably too lengthy to begin with. 

There are some other criticisms that 
ought to be raised and I will refer to 
one or two. Thus the use of 1903 to 
examine public expenditures per capita 
_as a basic indicator of public ‘policy is 
unaccompanied ‘with a reasonable ex- 
planation of the date designation. The 
uneven length of chapters and coverage 
of topics— much greater development of 
the theoretical than the case studies — 
despite the claim that this work would 
indeed result in a useful blending of 
the two. Thus the work remains primarily 
theoretical, thereby precluding a wide 
reading audience. Indeed one develops 
the impression that its main readership 
will come from the ranks of those who 
love to devour scholarly’ journals ‘such 
as the American Political Science Journal 
and the Social Science Journal. If that 
is the result then they will have ade 
`- a useful contribution to the literature at- 
tempting to fathom the dynamics of pub- 
_lie policy within a certain category of 
urban locales. 

SATVATORE LA GUMINA 

Nassau Community College 

Garden City 

New York 
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IRVING L, JANIS and LEON MANN. Deci- 
sion Making: A Psychological Analysis 
of Conflict, Choice; and Commitment. 
Pp. vii, 488. New York: The Free Press, 

1977. $15. 95. 


The authors’ aim is “to fill a long-exist- 


.ing gap in the behavioral sciences—to 


provide, a comprehensive descriptive 
theory of how people actually cope with 
decisional conflicts” (p. xv). They have 
accomplished this task in superlative 
fashion. Synthesizing research from a 
number of disciplines and integrating 
materials from experimental, field, and 


clinical studies, Janis and Mann provide 


a definitive step-by-step process to'ra- 
tional decisionmaking. They also describe 
how decisional conflicts, produce disas- 
trous results. Their main theoretical as- . 
sumptions are based on extensive research ` 
on the psychology of stress. 

' Janis and Mann examine a number of 
decisionmaking strategies including op- 
timizing and suboptimizing, satisfic-— 
ing and quasi satisficing, “elimination 
incrementalism (muddling 
through), and mixed scanning. They point 


‘out that decision makers have all of 
“these strategies to rely on. However, 


since each can be associated with the 
degree of viligant information processing,. 
Janis and Mann suggest the following 
research questions: 


Under what conditions are people most likely | 
to adopt'a nonvigilant, satisficing. strategy as 
opposed to a more vigilant one? Under what | 
conditions are people most motivated to de- 
vote the resources of time, energy, and money 
necessary to seek an optimizing solution. What 
intervention procedures are available to remedy 
careless, superficial, or impulsive approaches ` 
to decision making when vital consequences 
are at stake? (p. 41). 


After discussing five basic assumptions - 
concerning the functional relationships 
between psychological stress and deci- 
sional conflict (pp. 55-51), the authors 
identity five distinct patterns of coping 
behavior —vigilance; unconflicted inertia, . 
conflicted change, defensive avoidance, 
and hypervigilance| (p. 52). These as- 
sumptions and coping patterns are used 
to construct a conflict-theory model of 
emergency decisionmaking which they 
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argue may be applicable with slight 
modifications to all consequential choices. 

Defensive avoidance is a frequent con- 
dition that pervades many different types 
of decisions and it exists in three forms 
—bolstering, procrastinating, and shift- 


_ ing responsibility. The form of defensive 


avoidance a decision maker uses depends 
on personality characteristics or situa- 
tional variables. Janis and Mann examine 
defensive avoidance in policymaking 
through analysis of several domestic and 
foreign policy decisioris at both the na- 
tional and subnational levels of govern- 
ments. The “decisional balance sheets” 


is recommended as a method for the 


decision maker to use to explore the full 
range of alternatives available and the 
favorable or unfavorable consequences 
of each alternative and five sequential 
stages are presented as essential for ar- 
riving at a stable decision. 

The last half of the book Chapters 8-14, 
reviews and discusses the major findings 
of psychological research that bear on 
the determinants of decisional conflicts 
and their resolution and effective inter- 
vention strategies designed to improve 
the quality of decisionmaking, respec- 
tively. Decision-making is a long awaited 
work that gives us a comprehensive 
general theory of decisional conflict. It is 
an excellent contribution to the behavioral 
science field. | 

: MITCHELL F. RICE 

Southwest Texas State University 

San Marcos . 

Texas 


CHRISTOPHER JENCKS. Who Gets Ahead? 
The Determinants of Economic Success 
in America. Pp. 397. New York: Basic 
Books, 1979. $17.50. 


-~ This book undertakes. the ambitious . 
task of detailing what accounts for ec- 


onomic success among adult American 


males. The authors scour eleven separate 


surveys to discover which personal char- 


acteristics determine occupational status . 


and earned income. The explanatory vari- 
ables are classified into four broad cate- 
gories: (1) family background, (2) educa- 


tion, (3) cognitive ability, and (4) person- 
ality traits. 


Each of the four factors impacts upon 
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economic standing. Family background 
and education have the greatest effect 
on economic position, however. The 
mere mention of these general findings 


‘hardly does justice to the rich data analy- . 


sis presented in the book. The quantita- 
tive influence of each of the many indi- 
cators of the four key variables is meticu- 
lously traced. Interactions among all of 
the indicators are carefully delineated. 
In addition, a comparison of the differ- 
ences in sampling techniques, coding, 
and questionnaire construction of the 
variegated data sources is included. In- 
deed, for those with a hearty appetite 
for quantitative detail, this book offers 
a gourmet feast. . 

Nonetheless, there are problems with 
the book. To begin with, some night 
quibble over a few of the indicators that 
purport to measure key variables. Per- 
sonality theorists and researchers un- 
doubtedly will question the use of self- — 
assessments, reports of others, and be- 
havioral tendencies as suitable gaugés of 
the ‘deep recesses of a.person’s inner 
drives, motives, and needs. It is, for 
example, difficult to accept the authors’ 
use of adolescent dating as a measure of 
personality. (Incidently, going steady, 
according to Jencks et al., depresses edu- 
cational success, but increases one’s 
earning power.) 

Part of the problem with the empirical 
indicators lies in the lack of theory to 
guide the quantitative investigation. The 
absence of a sophisticated conceptual 
discussion, abstract explanatory reason- 
ing, and an overall theoretical reckoning 
with the factual presentation impairs the 
utility of the analysis. . 

-Finally, the limited focus of the book 
is troublesome. Economic success is ex- 
plored only from the perspective of the 
individual contestants for jobs and-money. 
Hardly a word is devoted to the structural 
economic factors that affect occupation 
and earnings. Yet the central theme of 
the book is that capitalism (especially 
corporate capitalism) with its hierarchial 
job opportunities and income distribu- 
tion fosters economic inequality. To 
gauge the likelihood of success or defeat 
in a baseball game requires not only 
knowledge of the skills, training, motiva- 
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tion, and background of the players but 
also an appreciation of the dimensions 
‘and nuances of the ball park as well as 
the rules of the game. 
JAMES W. LAMARE 
The. University of Texas at El Paso 


ERNEST KURTZ. Not God: A History of 
Alcoholics Anonymous. Pp. xiii, 363. 
Center City, MN: Hazelden Educa- 
tional Services, 1979. No price. 


The.tie between the title of this book 
and its subject, Alcoholics Anonymous, 
is not obvious to the uninitiated. The 

concept of “not-God”’ is the theme of the 
book and of AA. The message of the AA 
program, according to the author, is that 
an alcoholic is not God, is not infinite, 
not absolute. The acceptance of the fact 
is the first step in recovery under the AA 
system: There is a presumed humility in 


the admission that one is not God and, 


thus, needs others. Humility is proposed 
as an important condition by AA to self- 
understanding and to the realization that 
` fellowship and common concerns are es- 
sential to remaining sober. The alcoholic 
apparently labors under the belief that 


. -he or she'is somehow God-like and with- 


out need of others. Not-God appears often 
as a concept and term in this historical 
study of the development of an organi- 
zation. 

Research for this work was denalen 


at the Hazelden Foundation at Center 


City, Minnesota, a treatment center, and 
at the Rutgers University Center for 
Alcoholic Studies. Except for writing 
style, there is the appearance of a doctoral 
dissertation about the book. It provides 
rich documentation and interesting, 
scholarly footnotes. The most interesting 
sections are the appendix and the foot- 
notes, where broad issues of paradox are 
highlighted and fascinating detail of con- 
versations and intellectual ferreting from 
sources -are shown. Issues about the 
spiritualist base of AA and.its conflicts 
with non-believers among some alcoholics 
are identified in the appendix along with 
internal’ battles over which religion 
should dominate the AA program. The 
notes section provides insights into the 
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ideas of the founders, their peers, and 
their underpinnings. It also provides a 
sense of the author’s background in re- 
ligious, psychological, and historical 
reading. 

Tke writing style through the. main 


. portion of the book, however, is often 


labored and excessively dramatic. Al- 
though it did begin as a doctoral disser- 
tation, as the author’s introduction indi- 
cates, the book under review is a major 
revision of the dissertation and an attempt 
to popularize the substance of the history 
of Alcoholics Anonymous, while offering 
some of the scholarly work at the end. 
For whatever reasons, the popularized 
part seems to distract from the quality of 
the work because the writing is effusive. 
The author describes the early days of 
William Griffith Wilson, a major figure 
and cofounder of AA, in a short-and semi- 
fictional chapter that treats his youth as 
stark contrasts of loveliness and ugliness. 
It sounds contrived to feature an anecdote 
about young Bill and his grandfather as 
Bill shows that he can make a boomerang, 
noted in. the book as a “fitting irony,” 
and his grandfather calls him a “number- 
one man”; to shift to meeting Bertha, 
the “prettiest, brightest and surely the 
most charming girl in the school.”, and 
their deep love; and to have it all come 
crashing down as the Headmaster of the 
apparently private school Bill attended — 
announced that Bertha had died as a result 
of surgery. The author notes that “Wil- 
son's formative years closed on this note 
of helplessness.” Alcohol proved Bill’s 
undoing, yet gave him the opportunity 
to become a number-one man again 
through the founding of AA. The writing 
in this section is not convincing arid sug- 


‘gests that the author is better as scholar 


than as popularizer. | E 
. JACK L. NELSON’ 
Rutgers University 
_ New Brunswick 
New Jersey 


CATHERINE A. MACKINNON. Sexual 
Harassment of Working Women., Pp. 


xiv, 312. New Haven, CT: Yale Uni- 
versity Press, 1979. $4.95. 


g 
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THOMAS DUBLIN. Women at Work. Pp. 
xiii, 312. New York: Columbia Univer- 
sity Press, 1979. $17.50. ` 


Sexism, the rallying cry of the Women’s 

Liberation Movement, is well illustrated 
by two studies of discriminatory practices 
against women. Dr. Catharine MacKinnon 
describes, from a legal perspective, the 
sexual harassment against women in the 
work force that is shamefully discrimi- 
natory. In contrast, Professor Thomas 
Dublin develops a cogent case.for the 
spunky Yankee women workers who 
voluntarily joined the mill work force 
but, when threatened, did not hestitate 
to rebel against their industrial employers 
with a series of spirited strikes: 

In defining sexual harassment, Dr. 
MacKinnon states “that it mav place a 
sexual condition upon employment op- 
portunities at a clearly defined threshold, 
such as hiring, retention, or advance- 
ment; or it may occur as a pervasive 
or continuing condition of the work en- 
vironment.’ The author interprets sexual 
harassment as detrimental tc women 
because of its social context. The dif- 
ficulty is, despite the fact that it may be 
commonplace, only a handful ofinstances 
became involved in court cases or action. 
This is why the author focused the study 
on the legal aspects of sexual harassment. 

The text proceeds to explore this factor 
empirically, pointing out that the world 
of’ work creates systematically some 
conditions that make women vulnerable 

. to this form of abuse. The major reason 


is that women have been traditionally 


` assigned to inferior work roles. This leads 
to an exploration of the variety of inci- 
dents that complaining womer workers 
have reported. Finally, based upon a 
limited number of legal cases the. major 
question challenged by the study is: Is 
sexual harassment sex discrimination? 
As an experienced lawyer, the author 
makes a strong plea for her cause. 

As a legal study, there is no question 
that the prevalence of sexual harassment 
is conduct “based on sex” in the legal 
sense. The problem, according to Mac- 
Kinnon, is that women’s complaints are 
frequently considered as “personal” 
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incidents or “natural” expressions and 


as such “make sexual harassment socially 
and culturally permissible by locating 
its determinants beyond social and cul- 
tural sphere.” 

Dr. MacKinnon presents a legal study 
on sex discrimination that supplies case 
material. for either women who have 
been ensnared in this dilemma, or their 
attorneys who seek precedents to support 
their case. The lavish bibliography is 
commendable and helpful to the reader. 

On the other hand, the criticism is 
twofold: the source of data and the silence 
of the Women’s Liberation Movement 


- about women who have been sexually 


abused. A good deal of the data is based 
upon the questionnaire developed by the 


Redbook Magazine (November 1976) ‘of 


9,000 self-selected respondents. This 
violates sampling theory from a social 
science perspective. Are these respond- 
ents representative of the total American 
female population? How do we know? 
How is the respondent’s bias and prej- 


‘udice controlled? The same argument 


can be charged against the Working 
Women’s United Institute Survey where 
the authors’ interpretation is based upon 

“a simple collation of the marginals 
from the survey.” Furthermore, the ab- 
sence of specific tables and sheer de- 


- pendence upon the “author’s interpreta- - 


tion of the data, raises many unanswered: 
questions. 

Secondly, granted that the sexually 
harassed working women pose a formi- 


dable social problem, why ‘have there 


been so few cases? Above all, why are 
womens’ organizations completely silent 


. about this area of sex discrimination? 


ERA and RAPE have been shouted 
from the housetops but why are they 
taciturn about sexual harassment? 

In contrast, Professor Dublin has de- 
veloped a significant study about dis- 
crimination against working women in 
the early part of the nineteenth century 
and, above all, how young farm girls 
managed to fight against this differenti- 
ating mistreatment. The setting of the 
study'is lodged in the social change of 
the 1830s in New England that ac- 
companied the rise of the cotton textile 
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industry. Large numbers of young 
women, predominantly single, left their 


parental farms and went to work in the . 


textile factories. They quickly adjusted 
themselves to life in the mill and‘in the 
company boardinghouse. . However, 
when their economic and social inde- 
pendence were threatened, they rebelled 
against their employer. Thus, when 
the Hamilton Company or the Appleton 
Company: of Lowell, Mass., motivated 


by economic losses due to inflation, ' 


instituted a policy of wage-cuts,. the 


women workers responded with a well ` 


organized “turn-out”, 
strike. | . l , 

The strikers expressed a sense of pride 
and independence as “daughters of free- 
man” and returned to their parental 


or an outright 


farms rather than accept lower pay. - 


Even more surprising is the fact that the 


women declared two strikes in February 


1834 and October 1836. In spite of the 
fact that both strikes were lost, two signif- 
icant outcomes resulted. First, these 
strikes paved the way for a serious 
major strike, the Ten Hour Movement 
of the 1840s. Secondly, the Lowell 
Women were placed together with the 
men workers in the evolving labor move- 
ment of New England. 


The study, although limited to Lowell,. 


describes the development of the textile 
industry that occurred in a great number 
of New England towns and cities and 


ended in the depression of the 1930s. 


For example, the Amoskeag’ Mills in 
Manchester, N.H. experienced a similar 
history. Women in this study had a com- 
mon interest, extended help to each other, 
and developed a kin network that be- 
came a surrogate family. When their 
economic security and social independ- 
ence were threatened, their response 
was dramatic and effective. 


A well-written study, adequately doc- | 


umented and beautifully illustrated, 
Professor Dublin has made a significant 
contribution to many areas. The text is 
recommended for courses devoted to the 


World of Work, Labor Relations, Sexism, 


and Kinship Networks. 
MARTIN E.. DANZIG 
City University of New York 
Brooklyn 
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MARTIN WACHS. Transportation for the 
Elderly: Changing Lifestyles, Chang- 
ing Needs. Pp. xix, 262. Berkeley: 
University of California Press, 1979. 
$16. 50. 


Jort. F: HANDLER. Protecting the Social _ 


Service Client. Pp. xxi, 154. New York: 
Academic Press, 1979. $13.00. 


Human factors seldom fare very well 


when they compete—as they always do— . 


with economic and physical factors in 
the design of the transportation systems 
that serve American communities. All 
planning, together with the implementa- 
tion of plans, inevitably requires trade- 
offs and compromises, and social. vari- 
ables get most mangled in the process. 
Economic realities probably account for 
the better part of this understandable yet 
undesirable result. But the nature of 
the subject matter itself—the variety, 
complexity, and changing nature of 
human groupings—together with the 
attendant difficulties of obtaining and 
assessing social data play an important 


‘N 


role. Presently we know relatively little 


about the current transportation needs 
of the elderly, and we know even less 
about the future transportation needs of 
the elderly. 

_ Transportation for the Elderly pres- 
ents the fruits of a two-year study under- 
taken at the School of Architecture and 
Urban Planning of the University of 
California,- Los Angeles. The principal 
objective of the study, funded by the 
Program of University Research, U.S. 
Department of Transportation, was to 
develop a methodology to determine 
the future transportation needs of elderly 
persons as a function of their travel 
behavior and future locational patterns. 
With the aid ofa number of researchers and 
computer analysis, Martin Wachs examined 
travel patterns of the elderly in Los 
Angeles country using principally 1970 
census data and and data drawn from a 


regional transportation study. Analysis’ ` 


of this data was achieved principally 


by drawing upon a statistical technique ` 


commonly termed “factorial ecology” — 
a technique used increasingly in recent 
years to reduce massive social-data and 


ay 


ne 
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to managable and meaningful patterns. 
Wachs’ application of this technique 
argues well for its use in other studies 
of the transportation needs of the elderly — 
or for other human populations. 

Wachs also demonstrates that the 
elderly are a much more heterogeneous 
population than is recognized by current 
transportation policy, identifying seven 
life-styles in the study area, all of which 
have import for the design of transporta- 
tion systems. Well-organized and clearly 
written, Transportation for the Elderly 
also makes good use af nearly 100 tables 
and figures. It should be valuable reading 
for gerontologists and for all planners 
and policymakers who seek to design 


transportation systems of human shape ` 


and human scale. 
In Protecting the Social Service Client, 
Joel F. Handler addresses a question 


' that becomes more important each day: 


given the huge and continuing growth 
of social service bureaucracies with sub- 
stantial administrative discretion, how is 
the client—who often is extremely 
dependent upon the services provided 
by these agencies—to be protected 
from those who abuse this discretion? 
Handler sees discretion as being the key 
legal issue in’social services. Discretion 
is so great in social service programs 
for several principal reasons. First, 
enabling legislation typically provides 
only skeletal outlines of programs, and 
relies upon the administrative agency 
to put flesh on these bare bones. This is 
fairly characteristic of social service 
programs largely because:of legislative 
failure to agree on competing values, 
lack of knowledge of social service pro- 
grams, and the desire to have agencies 
develop competent programs.and develop 
a high level of expertise among their 
staffs. 

But there is a second important reason: 
social work theory. Comprised principally 
of psychological concepts, it stresses the 
importance of penetrating beneath the 
surface of problems, and into thoughts, 
feelings, past actions, and contemplated 
actions. Client dependency upon the 
agency for needed services and the 
difficulty of supervisors to monitor the 
actions of field workers are other im- 


portant factors. Although the courts po- 
tentially serve as a check upon the ac- 
tions of agencies that go too far, courts 
seldom serve as a meaningful check 
because there commonly is nothing in 
the statutory framework that draws clear 
limits to administrative action. 

What then is to be done? Hendler 
realizes that effective client protections 
must “take into account the demands 
of government” and that “it is futile to 
call for client protections that society 
cannot afford or that no government: 
program could incorporate” (p. xviii). 

Focusing largely upon Title XX of the 
Social Security Act, Hendler carefully 
and lucidly examines legal theory, the 
empirical realities of how client rights 
are protected in practice, and explores 
a variety of legal and structural remedies — 
some drawn from other fields, some that 
have been tried and offer some promise, 
and some that are bare proposals that 
have yet to be tried. None of these 
possible remedies is new in any true 
sense-—advocacy services, ombudsmen, 
and mediation-arbitration procedures, 
inter alia— but their application to social 
services by and large would be, and some 
might prove fruitful. The problem how- 
ever lies not in the inadequacy of Hend- 
ler’s research, analysis, and exposition. 
Rather it lies in the nature of the bu- 
reaucratic beast. Hendler correctly ob- 
serves: 


Problems of controlling discretion and 
protecting dependent clients are not readily 
amenable to simple solutions. Little informa- 
tion is available about the motivations of 
field-level officials or about the feelings and 
perceptions of clients. The area is varied, 
and a-high degree of discretion will always be 
useful and necessary if programs are to func- 
tion compassionately and intelligently (pp. 
146-47). 


Hendler’s steady examination of the 
complex question of administrative dis- 
cretion is an impressive scholarly work 
that should be of interest to any student 
of social welfare or of government. 

GEORGE R. SHARWELL 


University of South Carolina 
Columbia 
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LESTER R. BROWN, CHRISTOPHER 
FLAVIN, and COLIN NORMAN. Running 
on Empty. Pp. 116: New York: W. W 
Norton, 1979. $7.95. 


Will we or will we not run out of oil 
in the coming decades? That question 
must be answered. before we can safely 
predict the demise of the automobile. 
But Les Brown and his colleagues at 


Worldwatch have done an excellent job. 


of marshalling data which point increas- 
ingly to the lessening importance of the 
privately owned automobile in the future 
in industrialized and nonindustrialized 
countries alike. The realization that the 
automobile was in trouble came abruptly 
to the American public in the form of two 
major oil shocks: “The 1973 oil embargo 
‘ brought long lines at filling stations 
throughout the Western world. . Six 
years. later, the disruption of the inter- 
national oil market that followed the 
downfall of the Shah of Iran saw the 
return of lines at the gas pumps in the 
United States and another round of 
sharply rising gasoline prices.” 
minimum, Brown insists, “these jolts 
signal a fundamental change in the world 
oil market, a change that will affect both 
the design and the role of .the auto- 
mobile.” 

The reasons for these affects are basic. 
First, we cannot continue present trends 
indefinitely. There are over “300 million 
passenger cars now traveling the world’s 
roads, and. some 100,000 new ones off 
the assembly lines each working day.” 
Secondly, automobiles compete with 
other oil-intensive industries—truck- 
ing, farming, and petrochemicals —for 
resources. Thirdly, automobiles are 
inefficient people-and-goods movers. 
Fourth, automobiles and automobile 
use are concentrated primarily in in- 
dustrialized nations, and oil supplies are 


elsewhere. Consequently, rising prices . 


have not significantly affected an increase 
in the production of oil as it would under 
ideal market conditions. This is because 
government leaders have adopted the 
same market posture as Venezuelan 


At a: 
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President Carlos Andres Perez who feels 
that “the oil that is nct sold now can be 
sold tomorrow at higher prices.” 

Tkese factors portend changes in the ~ 
automobile and transportation industries, 
and most of Running on Empty focuses 
on these changes. Changes in the car 
itself include hybrid vehicles (electric 
and gas-powered), lighter weights, 
smaller bodies, manual transmission, 
adaptability to burning other fuels (eth- 
anol, methanol, etc.). For the trans- 
portetion industry, it may mean a shift 
to fuel-efficient, public transportation 
systems, mopeds, bikes, vans. For indi- 
viduals, oil scarcity will mean increasing 
“nuisance rationing,’ higher prices, 
smaller cars. 

The authors of Runna on Empty 
prov:de an excellent blueprint of the al- 
tematives available to an oil-short world. 
The book is predicated on the assump- 
tion zhat “although many earlier projec- 
tions of world oil production indicate at 
least some modest further growth before 
peaking, even that is becoming doubtful.” 
However, there are still those who hold 
the “conspiracy theory” of the current 
oil crisis—that it is artificially contrived 
by the big oil interests. And there are 
those who, like Michael T. Halbouty, 
consulting geologist and independent 


oil producer based in Texas, believe 


that “the, U.S. is not ‘crilled out.’” Hal- 
boutr believes, for example, that of the 
600 prospective petroleum basins in the 
world, 160 are commercially productive, 
240 are only partially or moderately 
explcred, and the remaining 200 are 
essertially unexplored. Whether we. 
believe Brown, the conspiracy theorists, 
or Helbouty, we would probably do well 
to plan transportation for an oil-short 
future since conservation is never a bad 
policy in a norirenewable resource situa- 
tion. Running on Empty is a valuable 
book because it points in the direc- 
tion of conservation. - 

STEPHEN W. WHITE 
Joknson City 


~ 


PATRICK D. LARKEY. Evaluating Public 
Programs: The Impact of General 
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Revenue Sharing on Municipal Govern- 
ment. Pp. xvii, 264. Princeton: Prince- 
ton University Press, 1979. $18.50. 


Partick Larkey’s book is more about 
research methology than it is about the 
uses of General Revenue Sharing funds 
bv local governments, yet his conclusions 
about GRS are important and provocative. 
The main problem with determining 
how GRS funds were used is that one 
must depend: on reports from local of- 
ficials. Since these funds are fungible, 
there is no way to demonstrate what 
local spending would have been with- 
out the funds. To get around this ‘ex- 
tremely difficult problem, Larkey de- 
velops models of budgetary behavior 
based on past behavior and certain 


assumptions about the constraints under ` 


which local goverment officials operate. 

Larkey tests several formal models 
with his budget data (over a 17 to 22- 
year span) for goodness of fit. He then 
selects one of the models and generates 
hypotheses about what local officials 
would have done without GRS funds. 
After using the model to project what 
spending would have been in various 
functional categories without GRS, he 
then compares the results with actual 
budget figures. Any actual increase in 
spending over the projected estimates 
can be explained by the inflow of GRS 
funds, other things being equal. But 
Larkey finds that reports by local of- 
ficials (using data from the Office of 
Revenue Sharing) do not show the GRS 
fiscal impact in the same functional 
categories as his data indicate. Larkey’s 
analysis shows the fiscal impact of GRS 
to be relatively greater in general govern- 


ment categories and not as heavy in 


public safety. . 
But the comparison of the nominal 
with the net figures shows local officials 
consistently overreporting the use of GRS 
funds for public safety and underesti- 
mating the impact on spending for 
general government. Larkey argues that 
-one might expect this -becatise public 
safety expenditures are politically more 
acceptable than general government 
spending, which is often viewed as waste- 
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ful overhead. Also, public safety cat- 


' egories are usually large, and it is thus 


more difficult to detect the impact, or 
lack of impact, of added funds. 

Since the budget data come from only 
five cities, Larkey does not claim that 
his conclusions are reptesentative, 
merely that his analysis casts important 
doubts on the validity of data derived 
from the reported use of GRS funds, and 
that his approach provides a better means 
of evaluating the impact of public policies. 
This review cannot reflect the sophistica- 
tion of the theoretical analysis presented 
in this book; it must be read to appreciate 
its considerable contribution to the 
methodology of public policy analysis. 
Its conclusions, while based on limited 
data, leave one with serious reservations 
about using. reported use to evaluate 
the fiscal effects of General Revenue 
Sharing. 

' JAMES P. PFIFFNER 

California State University 

Fullerton 


JOHN MENDELOFF. Regulating Society: 


An Economic and Political Analysis 

of Occupational Safety and Health — 
` Policy. Cambridge, MA: MIT Press, 

1979. $15.00. 


The Occupational Health and Safety 
Administration (OSHA), which arose in 
1970 out of bitter controversy between 
labor and management, has succeeded 
in drawing the continued ire of business, 
labor, and social scientists. John Men- 
deloff’s study of Occupational Safety and 
Health Policy is a valuable contribution 
to the ongoing controversy. 

Mendeloff claims three contributions 
for his study: it examines the rationale 
for current occupational safety and health 
policy, evaluates the performance, and 
proposes improvements. The first con- 
tribution, the analysis of why we have 
the policy that we do, makes this study 
necessary reading for all students of 
OSHA. The assessment of its effective- 
ness is the weakest part of this study, 
while the proposed improvements are 
both.interesting and practicable. 

With respect to the establishment 
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of OSHA, Mendeloff argues that union 
leaders turned to the federal government 
to achieve health and safety benefits 


' because of the unions’ lack of technical 


capacity and collective bargaining weak- 
nesses. This raises an interesting ques- 
tion. If workers are unwilling to give up 
much in return for greater safety, why. 


should the government force industry’ 


to provide these benefits? .Workers are 
clearly going to ‘pay for such benefits 


_in some form, assuming firms are out to 


maximize their profits. The issue of 
paternalism looms large. Mendeloff 
traces the interaction of union, leaders, 
the U.S. Chamber of Commerce, and 
Ralph Nader in the passage of an OSHA 
bill in 1970. A fascinating element of 
the process was Congressional aversion 
to any discussion of the cost-effectiveness 
of various approaches. The notion’ of 
placing a finite, value’ on human life 


was unacceptable to labor leaders and 


many Congressmen. This attitude played 
an important role in the method of inter- 
vention chosen, rules and standards 
rather than an injury tax. Almost all of 
the fire that OSHA has drawn has resulted 
from its rules and regulations. 
Mendeloff examines the adoption of 


. the initial ‘standards, the emphasis on 


safety rather than health, and the empha- 
sis on engineering controls over personal 
protection in the enforcement of health 
standards. Case studies of vinyl chloride 
and the mechanical power press provide 
support for the author’s hypotheses. 
With regard to the evaluation of OSHA’s 
performance, the recent work of W. K. 
Viscusi -supersedes earlier work. He 
demonstrates that. workers do get earn- 
ings premiums for hazardous jobs, and 
that OSHA-has had no significant impact 
on industry health and safety investments 
or injury rates for the 1972-75 period. 
Mendeloff’s econometric work is not 
based on a model of the labor market 


as Viscusi’s is, but on a set of equations 


explaining the injury rate alone.. 
Mendeloff’s proposed improvements 
are an attempt to provide incentives to 
improve business performance. For 
example, he suggests OSHA might expand 


its program of accident investigation, 


a 
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essentially putting a tax on standards 


related injuries. 


To zepeat, this monograph should be 
read by all those interested in OSHA.’ 


Further, it is a valuable addition to the 
policy analysis literature in general. 
_ Consideration of the efficiency questions - 


raised by economists together with the 
feasibility questions raised by political 
scientists is all too rare in public policy 
analysis. 
GERALD S. GOLDSTEIN 
Norzhwestern University 
Evanston 
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W., DUNCAN REEKIE and MICHAEL H., 
WEBER. Profits, Politics and Drugs. 
New York: Holmes and Meier, 1979. 


DUANE F. STROMAN. The Quick Knife: 
Unnecessary Surgery. Port Washing- 
ton, NY: Kennikat Press, 1979, 


Enlightened physicians and surgeons 
have long been aware of the value of 


-statistics to aid in the interpretation of 


disease phenomena. A Collective: In- ` 
vestigation Committee was founded 
under the auspices of the British Medical. 
Association and had the cooperation of 
many British physicians who -gathered 
data related to the most troubling diseases 
of the period: rheumatism, gout, phthisis, 
and others. Collective studies were 
undertaken in the U.S. in the twentieth 
céntury, by pediatricians and other 
specialists to help unravel other disease 


anomalies. 


In the last an decades statistics 


-gathered by . sociologists and others 


conceming the behavior of medical 
professionals has revealed diseases of 
another sort, that is the malpractices of . 
the. physician, surgeon and drug manu- 
facturer, In evolving thé most impres- 


sive arsenal of medical equipment and. 


drags, the American medical community 
has pérmitted may abuses to mar its 
splendid achievements. Physicians, sur- 
geons, and. drug manufacturers are 
among the most self reliant professionals 
and it appears that this. individualism 
has allowed a number of zealous prac- ' 
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titioners to overtreat many American 
patients. Martin Gross in 1966 called 
attention to unnecessary surgery through- 
out the U.S. He estimated, based on local 
surveys, that two million unnecessary 
operations were performed each year, 
a figure that grew to 2.38 million un- 
necessary operations by 1974 as estimated 
by a House Subcommittee. 

This and other serious flaws in modern 
American medicine are thoughtfully dis- 
cussed and carefully, but depressingly, 
documented in two books published in 
1979. The theme common to both Duane 
F. Stroman’s assessment of unnecessary 
surgery and W. Duncan Reekie and 
Michael H. Weber’s economic review of 
the pharmaceutical industry is that too 
often economic factors play an essential 
but deleterious role in the delivery of 
medicine. The overall favorable view of 
American medicine is generally acknowl- 
edged but it appears that it is practiced 
‘on too many patients, either by physicians 
who prescribe drugs for a variety of 
illnesses, or by surgeons who find reasons 
to operate on more individuals than do 
surgeons in any other-country. 

The largesse of American trained 
physicians and surgeons in dispens- 
ing their therapeutical weapons, includ- 
ing drugs, diagnostic techniques, and 
surgical procedures to heal disease has 
not resulted in improved health for all 
exposed to these useful methods, but has 
led to their over-use, resulting in eco- 
nomic waste of both public and private 
funds and premature disability and 
death. Evidence ior the abuse of the 
most commonly done surgical procedures, 
especially tonsillectomy, appendectomy, 
and hysterectomy was collected over 
the last several decades. Of the more 
than fifty thousand operations performed 
every day in the United States, seven 
hundred patients (1.4%) die, including 
those who were needlessly exposed to 
surgery. Improper preparation, in- 
competent surgery and careless post- 
operative treatment all enter into some 
of these fatalities. . 

The number of those believed to have 
had their organs removed unnecessarily 
varies across the country. It is startling 
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to learn that hysterectomies composed 
ten percent of all surgery in 1975 or 
that surgery decreased by between 10% 
to 50% or more when health insurance 
companies required that a second 
surgeon diagnose and prescribe treat- 
ment for their clients who have been 
recommended for surgery. The solu- 
tion to all of this is to permit only certi- 
fied, fully accredited surgeons to per- 
form necessary surgery on all patients 
in properly equipped and staffed hos- 
pitals. 

This solution is not so easily accom- 
plished when it is realized that, contrary 
to the general belief, surgeons do not 
keep a firm control on the growth of 
their profession in the United States. 
There are twice as many surgeons in 
the United States each performing half 
the operations as in England and Wales. 

Surgery may be undertaken in the 
United States by general practitioners 
as well as by less than fully certified 
surgeons. Thirty percent of all doctors 
perform surgery in the United States, 
which is the highest proportion among 
any medical community in any nation. 
Of the fifty thousand operations per- 
formed each day, six thousand are done 
by general practitioners, thus adding to 
the over-supply of surgeons. Twenty-five 
hundred to three thousand surgeons 
graduate each year from American 
residency programs, when only half of 
them are needed to provide adequate 
medical care in the United States. It is 
recommended that a good surgeon must 
perform 250 to 300 operations per year 
to keep his skill at its peak. If only Board 
certified surgeons could operate this 
number of procedures would be available 
to each qualified surgeon. 

While surgeons are risking their pa- 
tient’s lives with unnecessary surgery, 
the drug companies are risking large 
investments in research to discover new 
drugs which will become important 
medications and bring large profits to the 
manufacturers. Reekie and Weber con- 
clude that when economic principles 
are applied to the modern drug industry, 
the generally poor view of their behavior 
must change. Their rationale follows that 
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of a number of studies completed in the 
1960s and seventies. 

The Sainsbury Report of 1967, which 
was based on a study of the British 
pharmaceutical industry concluded . . 
“There would be little inducement for 
firms to take on a specially high risk 
in searching for a.particular medicine 
which may be eagerly desided in medical 
practice if there were to be no possibility 
of unusual profit and a high probability 
of failure after considerable costs have 
been incurred. In such circumstances a 
“normal” 
would provide little inducement for a 
firm with safer alternative uses for its 
money to undertake research with high’ 
. risks. . . .” (p. 159) and therefore, other 
` investigators, including Merret-Cyriac, 
Conrad and Plotkin and Henfrey all 
agreed “that any apparently high level’ 


of profitability in the drug industry is ` 


not due to its monopolistic conduct but 
to the need to award a premium for risk, 
or to provide a premium to attract rela- 
tively more funds to finance relatively 
rapid growth” (p. 163). 

If Reekie and Weber’s assessment of 
economic patterns of drug research is 
sound, and one is compelled to accept 


it if one accepts a free enterprise eco- 


momic system, then the solutions such 
as buying generic drugs offered (not by 
* Reekie and Weber) to lower the cost of 
drugs seem ineffective and at odds with 
the drug companies’ efforts to increase 
research in the future. When compared 
with other costs of medical care, drugs 
rank among ‘the least expensive and, 
when judiciously administered, offer the 
least trauma to the body. Therefore, 
‘one hopes that drug treatment will con- 
tinue, especially if it may supplant un- 
' necessary surgery. Of course, a better 
solution would be for society to reach 
a plateau where prevention of disease 
becomes common and treatment of all 
kinds becomes obsolete. 

Books written with the cooperation of 
the medical community and sometimes 
by its practitioners are among the most 
useful available to everyone. Others of 
this type include the publications of 
William Nolen and Marcia Millman’s 
The Unkindest Cut. Lay and professional 


return on the sum risked ` 
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Americans have been ‘given enough 
evidence by these authors to alert them 
to the basic problems in modern medicine. 
All of these authors are prescribing one 


`- eure to be administered by the patients 


that could eliminate much medical mal- 
practice: that is, more intelligent, active 
and earnest interest in their own health 
and diseases as well as the subsequent 
treatment by all Americans. ; 
AUDREY B. DAVIS 


Museum of History and Technology `~ 


Smithsonian Institution. 


BENJAMIN A. ROGGE. Can Capitalism 
Survive? Pp. 329. Indianapolis, IN: 
Liberty Press, 1979. $9.00. 


Can capitalism survive? This explosive 
question arises periodically, presently 
because we are at the end of an era in 
American.and world history. The answer, 
unless dictated by some immutable law 
or providence, surely must be, it de- 
pends. It depends, of course, upon the 
capacity of the capitalist system to adapt, 


and upon chance. Ultimately, it depends’ 


upon men and women. What people 
want, tolerate, think, and do will be 
determinative. 

Internationally, the ‘ menean Cen- 
tury” kas come to a premature end. 
Domestically, the New Deal, a capitalist 


solution to the problem of severe business ` 


cycles epitomized by the Great Depres- 
sion, naw itself appears to have become 


the problem. New Deal accommodations ` 


in the realm of ideology (New Dealism), 
economics (the welfare, regulatory State), 
and politics (the coalition of blacks, 
organized labor, and intellectuals) have 


been ravaged by the growing contradic- 


tions of American capitalism. 

Reflecting and affecting these historic 
changes, popular and intellectual per- 
spectives have shifted. Although liberal 


ideology remains dominant, in its New . 
Deal version it is on the ropes, if not.. 
quite down for the count. As an alterna-: - 
tive, we are offered today not the New. ` 
Left’s polities of participatory democracy. : 
but the New Right’ s economics. of n: . 


competition in the marketplace, and, 
deregulation. 3 
In his book Can Capitalism Survive? - 
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Benjamin A: Rogge, a devotee of Milton 


Friedman, F. A. Hayek, Adam Smith, 


‘and Joseph A. Schumpeter, and Dis- - 


tinguished Professor of Political Economy 
at Wabash College, certainly hopes so. 
And no wonder, for in the mind of this 
unabashed libertarian “capitalism is the 
only economic system consistent with 
the civilized life” (p: 285). In defense 
of the system as it existed before being 
corrupted by the twentieth century, he 
has compiled a desultory and uneven, 
but generally readable, and often pro- 
vocative collection of essays and speeches 
he wrote between the mid-1950s and 


mid-1970s. Characteristically forceful in - 


his language, winning in his rejection 


. of. value neutrality and commitment to 


individual freedom, and disarming in 
his personal modesty, the author. un- 
happily also.is entirely erratic and 


unsystematic in his argument and ex-' 


tremely selective and stingy in his 
use of evidence. 

The pieces range over a variety of 
topics, from “Christian Economics,” to 
Adam Smith, to urban problems, to 
financing higher education. If some are 
dated, others are quite current. All are 
emanations from the core, liberal/cap- 
italist vision of Can Capitalism Survive?, 
which its author ethnocentrically ele- 
vates into “Principles of human conduct 
that are generally and universally valid” 
(p. 239). Individual freedom, based upon 
private property and exercised and 
developed by contracts between “free” 
individuals, is the highest good. That 
good is to be achieved within the frame- 
work of a free market, which allegedly 
maximizes the diffusion of power and 
serves as, the needs of more-or-less 
sovereign consumers. Government, cor- 
respondingly, is to be limited to main- 


-taining the law and order of property 


and contract (p. 208). 

Typically, the vision is presented in 
arguments that at once are dramatic, 
unhistorical; and sophistic. Thus, with 
regard to Rogge’s case for the now 
fashionable “dismantling . . . of- the 
regulatory apparatus” of government, 
he writes: “antitrust makes for great 
rhetoric but lousey [sic] economics” 
(p. 205). And again, “Turning the con- 
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‘trol of the money supply over to govern- 


ment... is like turning the liquor 
store over to an alcoholic’. (p. 207). 
Punchy, these assertions are alluring to 


‘Americans, who are increasingly skeptical 


of our government's capacity to regulate 
the economy and yearn for solutions to 
a problem they indeed perceive, in part 
at least, as “big government.” 
Unfortunately, the Right effectively 
offers as ‘its alternative to today’s prob- 
lem nothing more-than the substitution 
of an earlier, problem: Although Rogge 
would-deny it, interventionist big-govern- 
ment, exemplified by The: New Deal, 
grew out of the crises and failings of the 
marketplace and | the - accompanying 
growth of- economic oligopoly. The res- 
toration ‘of a “free” market, even if pos- 
sible, could not solve these problems. 
A government sufficiently limited to 


- satisfy Rogge not only would be smaller, 


but also would be incapable of stopping 
intensified economic concentration, 
deepening depression, and escalating © 
class conflict. 

The choice is not, as Rogge would © 
have us believe, between the “rule of 
the market,” which he prefers, and the 
“rule of men.” For men (and women)— 
that 1 percent of Americans who own 
and control fully one-third of our wealth— 
rule the market, as well. : 

RICHARD M. PFEFFER.. 

Legal Aid Bureau 

Baltimore. 
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